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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


The  British  empire  comprehends  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland,  with  the  adjacent  smaller  islands  in  the  snrronnding  seas,  and 

many  c^lcmies  which,  in  point  of  extent,  far  surpass  the  mother-conntry.* 

Although, 

"  I'  the  worid's  Tolome, 
Our  Britain  Mems  m  of  il,  bat  not  in  iC 

yet  she  exercises  a  more  extensile  influence  in  the  afiairs  of  that  worid 
from  which  she  appears  almost  cat  off,  than  any  other  single  country  has 
done  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  Her  monarch  commands  a  host  of  sah- 
jecta  more  numerous  than  that  which  owns  the  sway  of  any  other  crowned 
potentate,  excepting  periiaps  the  probably  exaggerated  and  inefficient  popu- 
lation of  *  the  Celestial  empire ;'  and  with  respect  to  him  the  old  Spanish 
boast  is  most  true:  '  On  our  sovereign's  dominions  the  sun  never  sets.' 
His  authority  extends  over  two-thirds  of  the  globe  in  reference  to  longi- 
tude ;  and  it  may  therefore  without  hyperbole  be  said  that  the  sun  never 
sets  upon  his  possessions ;  for,  within  that  vast  range,  various  places  have 
noon  and  midnight  respectively  at  the  same  moment.  Stretching  also, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  intermediate  spaces,  from  the  Arctic  circle  to 
the  33d  degree  of  S.  latitude,  the  four  seasons  are  experienced  in  the  do- 
minions of  Britain  at  the  same  time. 

**  In  Europe,"  says  M.  Dupin,  **  the  British  empire  borders,  at  once, 
towards  the  north,  upon  Denmaiic,  upon  Germany,  upon  Holland,  upon 
France ;  towards  the  south,  upon  Spain,  upon  Sicily,  upon  Italy,  upon 
Western  Turkey.  It  holds  the  keys  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  it  commands  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as  of  the  Baltic. 
No  sooner  had  its  navy,  the  arbiter  of  the  Archipelago,  ceased  to  be  ad- 
verse to  the  cause  of  Greece,  tlian  on  the  instant  the  ports  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus found  new  liberators  in  the  posterity  of  the  Heraclides :  and, 
from  Corinth  to  Tenedos,  the  sea  which  leads  to  the  Bosphorus,  became 
to  the  descendants  of  the  Argonauts  the  road  to  victory,  and  to  a  second 
and  a  richer  golden  fleece — National  Independence!  In  Europe  the 
British  empire  permits  this  conquest. 

'*  In  Ainerica  it  gives  boundaries  to  Russia  towards  the  pole,  and  to  the 
United  States  towards  the  temperate  regions.  Under  the  torrid  zone  it 
reigns  in  the  midst  of  the  Antilles,  encircles  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  till,  at 
last,  it  meets  those  new  States,  which  it  was  the  first  to  iree  from  their  de- 
pendence on  their  mother-country,  to  make  them  more  surely  dependent 
upon  lis  own  commercial  industry : — and,  at  the  same  time,  to  scare,  in 
either  hemisphere,  any  mortal  who  might  endeavour  to  snatch  the  heavenly 
fire  of  its  genius,  or  the  secret  of  its  conquests,  it  holds,  midway  between 
Africa  and  America,  and  on  the  road  which  connects  Europe  with  Asia, 
that  rock  to  which  it  chained  the  Prometheus  of  the  modem  world. 
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"  In  Africft — ^from  the  centre  of  that  island  deroted  of  yore,  under  the 
symbol  of  tlie  cross,  to  the  safety  of  every  Christian  flag — ^the  British 
empire  enforces  from  the  Barbery  States  that  respect  whidi  they  pay  to 
no  other  power.  From  the  foot  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  it  carries 
dread  into  the  heart  of  the  remotest  provinces  of  Morocco.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  it  has  bnilt  the  forts  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  of  the  Lion's 
Mountain.'  It  is  from  thence  that  it  strikes  the  prey  which  the  Black 
furnish  to  the  European  races  of  men ;  and  it  is  there  that  it  attaches  to 
the  soil  the  freed-men  whom  it  snatches  from  the  trade  in  slaves.  On 
the  same  continent,  beyond  the  tropics,  and  at  the  point  nearest  to  the 
Austral  pole,  it  has  possessed  itself  of  a  shelter  under  the  very  Cape  of 
Storms.  Where  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  thought  only  of  secur* 
ing  a  port  for  their  ships  to  touch  at, — ^where  the  Dutch  perceived  no 
capabilities  beyond  those  of  a  plantation, — it  is  now  establishing  the  colony 
of  a  second  British  people ;  and,  uniting  English  activity  with  Batavian 
patience,  at  this  moment  it  is  extending  around  the  Cape  the  boundaries 
of  a  settlement  which  will  increase  in  the  south  of  Africa  to  the  size  of 
those  states  which  it  has  founded  in  the  north  of  America.  From  this 
new  focus  of  action  and  of  conquest,  it  casts  its  eyes  towards  India ;  it 
discoveriy  it  seins,  the  stations  of  most  importance  to  its  commercial  pro- 
gress, and  thus  renders  itself  the  exclusive  ruler  over  the  passes  of  Africa, 
from  the  eatt  of  another  hemisphere. 

**  Finally— As  much  dreaded  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Erythrean  sea, 
as  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Indian  Archipelago, — ^the  British  empire, 
the  possessor  of  the  finest  countries  of  the  East,  beholds  its  fiictors  reign 
over  eighty  millions  of  subjects.  The  conquests  of  its  merchants  in  Asia 
begin  where  those  of  Alexander  ceased,  and  where  the  Terminus  of  the 
Romans  could  never  reach.  At  this  moment, — from  the  banks  of  the  In- 
dus to  the  frontiers  of  China, — from  the  months  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
mountains  of  Thibet, — all  acknowledge  the  sway  of  a  mercantile  OHnpany, 
abut  up  in  a  narrow  street  in  the  city  of  London  I" 

JBxieni,']  Amouff  the  many  approximative  estimates  of  the  siq)erfidal 
extent  of  the  Britiw  dominions,  the  two  following  are  from  eminent 
anthorities : 

Aooordiog  to  the  Almanaeh  de  GUka.    Aeioordliig  to  BalbL 
■i^lldi  flfoast  Mltak  SmlUh  atoan  wUm. 

Ih  Europe,    ....  124^970  121,800 

In  Asts,  1,130,242  1,132,650 

In  Africa,     ....  128,137  121,000 

In  America,  2,704^140  2,573,000 

In  Australasia,  101,610  1,994^000 

Total,    4,189,099  5^941,860 

What  chiefly  occasions  the  difference  between  these  two  statements  is,  that 
while  the  former  only  assigns  to  Britain  those  districts  in  New  Holland, 
where  settlements  have  actually  been  formed,  Balbi's  statement  assigns  to 
her  the  whole  of  that  immense  island.  To  give  our  readers  as  clear  an 
idea  as  possible  of  the  wide  ramifications  of  the  British  possessions  and 
colonies,  we  shall  here  arrange  them  in  one  summary  view : 

In  Europe.  England. — Wales. — Scot]and.-^Ireland. — ^Isle  of  Man. 
^-Jersey. — Guernsey,  Sark,  hc^ — Scilly  Islands. — Aldemey. — Heligo* 
land. — Gibraltar. — Malta,  Gozso,  and  Comino. — The  Ionian  Islands. 
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Ih  Asia.  Eogliah  Hindostaa. — ^Hindoo  allies  and  tributaries. — Is- 
land  of  Ceylon^ — Prinoe  of  Wales  Island. — Sincapore. 

In  Africa.  Sierra  Leone  and  dependencies. — Establishments  on  the 
Gold  coasu — Fernando  Po. — Gape  of  Good  Hope. — Isle  of  France.-^ 
Seychellesw-^t  Helena.— Ascension  Station. 

In    Ambrica.      Nevr   Britain. — Canada^ — New  Brunswick. Nova 

Scotia. — ^Newfoundland. — Cape    Bretouw— Prince     Edward's     Island. 

Bermuda  Islands. — Bahama  Islands. — Jamaica. — Tortola  and  Angnilla. 
— St  Christopher^— -NeTis, — Montserrat. — Barbuda. — Antigua. — Domi- 
nicad — St  Luda.— BariMuloes. — St  Vincent. — Grenada  and  the  Grena- 
^les^ — ^Tobago. — Trinidad. — Establishments  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 
— ^British  Guiana  on  the  continent  of  South  America. — Hopparo  ifi 
Fitagonia. 

In  Australasia.  The  southern  part  of  New  Holland* — Van  Die- 
men's  Land. 

J^opnkUion.^  The  Ahnanach  de  Gotha  estimated  the  total  population 
of  the  British  empire  in  1827,  at  150,374,000  souls,  or  above  one-sixth 
part  of  the  population  of  the  whole  globe,  as  calculated  in  the  same  work. 
Balbi's  estimate — which  we  think  nearest  the  truth — ^is  considerably 
lower :  amounting  only  to  140,450,000  souls.  Those  two  authorities 
distribute  this  population  in  the  following  proportions: 

Ahnanach  de  Gotha.        Bdbl. 
Id  Europe,        ....        21^96,000  23,400,000 

In  Asia,        ....  126,500,000         11^430,000 

InAlriGS,  .  .  .        .  249,000  270,000 

Id  America,  1,987,000  2,290,000 

Id  Australasia,  ....  42,000  60,000 

Total,     150,374,000         140,450,000 

BoundaarieM  and  Extent  of  Great  Bintain^  The  island  of  Britain, 
or  Great  Britain,  which  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  British  European 
dominions,  is  situated  on  the  W.  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  stretches 
from  about  50^  to  58*  SO'  of  N.  lat.,  and  from  2*  E.  to  O*"  W.  long.  It 
is  about  580  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  and  870  in  greatest  breadth 
along  the  southern  coast.  The  English  Channel  and  the  German  Ocean 
fiow  on  the  S.  and  E.  between  it  and  the  continent.  The  North  Sea 
waidiee  its  northern  shores ;  and  the  Irish  Sea,  St  George's  Channel,  and 
the  Atknatic  Ocean,  complete  the  circle,  and  separate  it  from  Ireland  on 
die  W.  The  shape  of  Britain  is  very  irregular,  the  outlines  being  much 
broken  and  indented  by  the  sea.  This  gives  it  a  great  extent  of  coast, 
and  many  excellent  harbours  in  proportion  to  its  superficial  area.  Includ- 
ing ail  the  windings  of  the  shore,  the  whole  circuit  has  been  estimated  at 
1,800  English  miles,  and  the  whole  superficies  at  about  87,000  square 
miles. 

Population  of  Cheat  Britain^]  The  population  of  Great  Britain, 
according  to  the  government  estimate  in  1821,  amounted  to  14,391,631 
souls;  and  this  population,  from  data  afforded  by  the  three  decennial 
enumerations  of  1801,1811,  and  1821,  maybe  supposed  to  have  increased 
at  the  rate  of  200,000  every  year  since  the  peace.  This  population  is  , 
geneFally  placed  trader  circumstances  of  rapid  communications  and  easy 
concentration.  Kivers,  canals,  a  line  of  sea-coast,  and  the  best  roads  in 
the  world,  secure,  nearly  to  all,  the  advantages  arising  in  a  large  town  from 
concentration  of  numbers.     Thu  facility  of  intercourse  is  one  of  the  great 
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elementi  of  dfilind  strength.  It  was  m  principal  element  in  the  prosperity 
of  ancient  Greece,  as  well  as  of  modem  Britain  and  Holland.  The  rapid 
returns  of  merchandise  are  not  more  indicatiTe  of  prosperons  trsde  than 
the  interconise  of  hnman  kind  is  essential  to  national  Tigour.  Witness  the 
cases  of  Austria,  Spain,  and  Poland.  The  soil  of  England  may  be  said 
to  rank  with  the  ayerage  of  that  of  French  and  Aostrian  territory.  This 
would  have  determined  a  population  in  the  present  age  of  perhaps  150  to 
the  square  mile,  exdusiTe  of  Wales.  But  die  average  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  England,  distinct  from  Wales,  is  232  on  the  square  mile ;  and  this 
additional  number  is,  as  fiv  as  regards  physical  causes,  to  be  attributed  to 
an  insular  position  and  fisdlities  of  intercourse.  The  aTorage  population 
of  the  whole  island  is  165  to  the  square  mile. 

Having  premised  these  general  observations  on  the  empire  and  the  is- 
land of  Great  Britain,  we  shall  now  introduce  the  general  details  of  history, 
government,  commerce,  &c.  applicable  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  then 
proceed  to  describe  in  succession  its  grand  divisions,  vis.  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


CHAP.  I.— HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  union  of  Scotland  and  England — ^which  had  in  vain  been  attempted 
•  by  James  I. — ^was,  in  1707,  effected  by  Queen  Anne.  The  act  of  Union 
consisted  of  25  articles,  among  which  the  following  deserve  notice.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  succession  to  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  should  re- 
main as  it  had  formerly  been  settled  for  England.  That  Britain  should  have 
only  one  parliament ;  and  that  all  rights  and  privileges  should  be  common 
to  both  nations,  except  where  otiierwise  expressly  agreed.  That  in  all 
parts  of  Britain,  the  English  coins,  weights,  and  measures,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  standards.  That  the  laws  relating  to  trade,  customs,  and 
excise,  should  be  the  same  in  both  parts  of  the  kingdom.  That  to  the  house 
of  peers  the  Scots  should  send  16  representatives;  and  that  the  number 
of  the  Scottish  members  in  the  house  of  commons  should  be  45.  That 
all  the  Scottish  peers  should  be  peers  of  Britain ;  and  that,  except  sitting 
in  the  house  of  lords  and  voting  on  the  trial  of  a  peer,  tiiey  should  have 
all  the  privileges  of  peers.  That  the  established  churches  of  England 
and  Scotland  should  remain  unaltered,  and  be  considered  as  forming  an 
essential  part  of  the  union.  A  general  clause  reserves  to  the  united  par- 
liament die  power  to  alter  these  articles  for  the  benefit  of  Scotiand, 
and  under  cover  of  this  clause  some  fundamental  changes  have  already 
been  made.  Though  the  union  of  England  with  Scotlimd  tended  ulti- 
mately to  increase  the  power  and  importance  of  both,  yet  it  was  not  im- 
mediately followed  by  any  important  result.  The  measures  of  die  nation 
both  in  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  continued  in  a  great  degree  unaltered. 
The  British  arms,  under  the  command  of  Marlborough,  had  succeeded 
in  checking  the  ambitious  designs  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  a  party  at  home, 
instigated  partly  by  envy  at  the  renown  which  Marlborough  had  acquired, 
partly  by  considerations  of  the  inutility  of  all  continental  conquests,  and 
of  the  immense  taxes  which  the  acquisition  of  such  empty  celebrity  brought 
upon  the  nation ;  and  instated  too  by  the  evident  coldness  of  the  conti- 
nental powers  in  a  quarrel  which  was  propeHy  their  own,  loudly  demanded 
peace,  and  steadfastly  counteracted  all  the  designs  of  Marlborough  and  his 
friends.     Harley  and  BoUngbroke  at  last  succeeded  in  supplanting  him  in 
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the  Uswomr  of  the  queen.  The  eommand  of  the  army  was  taken  from  bim, 
and  giren  to  the  duke  of  Ormond;  and,  after  many  negotiations  at 
Utredity  a  treaty  waa  signed  by  the  belligerant  powers  on  the  Slst  of  March 
1713.  By  this  treaty  the  British  right  of  sovereignty  over  Hudson's  Bay, 
Newfonndlandy  Nova  Seotta,  Minorca,  and  Gibrdtar,  was  acknowledged. 
The  peace  which  had  just  been  concluded  was  extolled  by  the  tories 
in  the  most  unqualified  terms;  whilst  by  the  whigs  it  was  censured 
in  terms  no  less  unqualified.  The  remainder  of  Anne's  reign  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  never-ending  altercations  of  domestic  parties.  She  died  on 
the  let  1^  August  1714;  and  widi  her  ended  the  line  of  the  Stuarts,  who 
had  swayed  the  sceptre  of  England  112,  and  that  of  Scotland  343  years. 

George  /.]     It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Anne  intended  to 
have  us^  her  influence  in  altering  the  line  of  succession ;  but  either  she 
had  formed  no  such  design,  or  she  had  not  abilities  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
At  her  death,  George  I.,  elector  of  Hanover,  maternally  descended  from 
EUasbeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  according  to  the  act  of  settlement,  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Britain.     The  whigs  under  this  prince  regained  that 
superiority  in  the  national  councils  of  which  they  had  long  been  deprived. 
George  was  greatly  attached  to  his  paternal  continental  dominions,  and  in 
the  struggle  of  the  two  factions,  was  often  accused  by  the  tories  of  sacri- 
ficing the  interests  of  Britain  to  those  of  Hanover.     The  suspension  of 
the  habeae  corpue  act,  and  some  other  extreme  measures,  increased  the 
irritation  of  the  weaker  party,  and  in  1715,  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  ^ 
erected  in   the  highlands  of   Scotland  by  the  earl  of   Mar,  who   pro- ' 
claimed   the  chevalier  St  George,  the  heir  of  the   fomily  of   Stuart, 
king.     A  few  persons  in  the  north  of  England,  under  the  earl  of  Der- 
we&twater,  joined  in  the  same  design,  and  proclaimed  the  Pretender  at 
Morpeth  and  Alnwick ;  but  the  attempt  was  feebly  conducted,  and  tended 
only  to  the  ruin  of  those  who  bad  engaged  themselves  in  so  hopeless  an 
undertaking.     The  duke  of  Argyle  in  the  north,  and  general  Wills  in  the 
south,  dispersed  the  forces  of  the  rebels ;  and  the  chevalier,  accompanied 
by  Mar,  Drummond,  and  a  few  other  persons  of  distinction,  made  theii' 
escape  to  the  continent. 

In  1718y  an  alliance,  known  by  the  name  of  the  quadruple  alliance , 
waa  formed  between  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Holland  ;  and  of  this 
alliance,  a  rupture  with  Spain  was  the  immediate  consequence.  In  1718, 
Sir  Geoige  Byng  engaged  and  captured  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Spaniwds  endeavoured  to  retaliate  by  despatching  a  power- 
ful annament  to  support  the  claims  of  the  IVetender  in  Britain.  But  the 
fleet  was  entirely  dispersed  by  a  storm  off  cape  Flnisterre,  and  the  earls 
Marischal  and  Seaforth,  and  the  marquis  oi  Tullibardine,  who  had  been 
landed  in  Scotland,  with  difficulty  made  their  escape  again  to  the  continent. 
In  1720,  the  Irish  parliament  was  deprived  of  its  right  of  final  jurisdic- 
tion, and  thus  rendered  dependent  on  that  of  Britain.  In  the  same  year 
the  South  Sea  Company  obtained  an  act  to  increase  their  capital  by  re- 
deeming the  public  debts.  The  greater  part  of  the  nation  now  became 
stock-jobbers,  and  South  Sea  stock  rose  to  £1,000  per  cent.  This  extra- 
ordinary rise  was  followed  by  an  equally  sudden  depression  ;  the  shares 
fell  to  £150  per  cent.,  and  many  fainilies  were  mined  by  their  connexion 
with  the  scheme.  The  parliament  which  met  in  1722,  had  its  attention 
engrossed  by  new  reports  of  real  or  pretended  plots  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender. Layer,  a  young  templar,  was  convicted  and  executed;  and  Atter- 
bary,  btsho^  of  Rochester,  banished  on  the  c    rge  of  beiQii;  connected  with 
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this  conspincy.     Hosier  a  anfortiiiiate  ezpeditioii  to  the  West  Indies,  to  in- 
tercept the  Spanish  galleons,  was  one  of  the  last  events  of  George's  reign. 
He  died  at  Osnabuiig  on  (be  1 1th  of  June,  1 727,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age- 
George  IL']     George  11.  inherited  his  father's  partiality  for  his  conti- 
nental dominions,  as  well  as  his  crown.     He  continued  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  who  had  been  minister  to  his  father,  at  the  head  of  the  treasory. — 
The  British  monarchs  had  now  learnt  to  act  on  principles  of  policy  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  their  predecessors.     They  were  now  convinced,  that 
to  oppose  openly  the  will  of  parliament  was  to  plnnge  themselves  into  in- 
evitable destraction.     Instead,  therefore,  of  opposing  the  honse  of  com- 
mons, they  now  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  procure  in  that  assembly 
a  majority  fiavonrable  to  their  designs.     Walpole  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  minister  who  resorted  to  the  employment  of  undue  influence  in  elec- 
tions.    But  whatever  were  the  means  which  he  used,  he  successfully  en- 
gaged the  nation  in  all  the  schemes  of  their  sovereign.      It  was  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  that  the  British  minister 
would  sacrifice  almost  every  interest  to  his  attachment  to  peace  ;  and  under 
this  impression  of  his  character,  the  anns  of  Britain,  formerly  so  much 
dreaded,  were  now  treated  with  something  that  approached  to  contempt. 
Walpole,  like  every  man  in  power,  had  many  enemies ;  and  this  part  of 
his  conduct  was  eagerly  seized  to  degrade  the  minister  in  the  opinion  of 
the  public.     The  failure  of  an  attempt  on  Carthagena,  together  with  other 
unfortunate  naval  operations,  completed  Walpole's  disgrace.     And,  in  the 
meantime,  the  prince  of  Wales  having  differed  with  his  father,  and  conse- 
quently with  the  minister,  became  the  leader  of  the  opposition.     The  mi- 
nority, animated  by  so  illustrious  a  leader,  acquired  new  boldness ;  the 
election  of  a  new  parliament  iq>proached,  and  thd  influence  of  the  prince 
filled  it  with  Walpole's  enemies.     Unable  longer  to  maintain  his  ground, 
the  minister  resigned  ;  and,  as  a  reward  of  hn  services,  was  created  earl 
of  Orford.     But  the  succeeding  administration  Mlovnng  the  steps  of  its 
predecessor,  became  equally  unpopular.      The  German  empire  at  this 
time  was  involved  in  many  troubles.     By  a  treaty  between  severs!  of  the 
continental  powers,  known  by  the  name  of  the  pragmatic  eanctiofh  the 
succession  to  the  whole  of  Charles's  dominions  had  been  insured  to  his 
daughter ;  but  the  treaties  of  princes  are  binding  only  while  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  force  which  made  them.     The  emperor  was  no  sooner  dead 
than  different  parts  of  his  dominions  were  seized  by  the  surrounding  poten- 
tates ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  German  territory  was  a  scene  of  war- 
like tumult.    In  these  commotions  there  was  nothing  materially  to  interest 
Britain ;  but  Hanover  was  threatened,  and  the  British  monarch  was  anxious 
to  rescue  from  the  danger  of  invasion  his  paternal  dominions.    A  numerous 
army  was  therefore  equipped  for  an  expedition  to  the  continent;  and  George, 
among  whose  faults  cowardice  could  not  be  numbered, — having  put  him- 
self at  its  head,  encountered  the  French  at  Dettingen,  and  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory.     Fiance  now  threatened  Britain  witJi  a  new  invasion  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Pretender ;   but  Sir  John  Norris,  with  a  superior  fleet,  kept 
their  armament  in  check.     The  battle  of  Fontenoy  decided  the  French 
preponderance  on  the  continent ;  but  admirals  Rowley  and  Warren  sup- 
ported the  honours  of  the  British  flag  at  sea.     Charles  Edward,  son  of  the 
Pretender,  having  been  furnished  by  France  with  a  small  supply  of  money 
and  arms,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Lochaber,  in  the  western  highlands,  in 
1 745,  accompanied  by  the  marquis  of  TuUibardine,  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  other  adventurers.     Marching  southwards  with 
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1,500  higfalanden,  he  canaed  his  father,  then  resident  in  Rome,  to  be  pro- 
cbimed  king  at  Perth.  His  force  increasing  as  he  advanced,  he  entered 
E^bvrgh  withoat  opposition ;  and  having  defeated  Sir  John  Cope,  near 
IVestonpans,  marched  into  EngUnd,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Kilmar- 
nodc,  lords  Elcho,  Balmerino,  Ogilvy,  and  Pitsligo,  and  the  eldest  son  of 
lofd  Lovat.  ibving  taken  the  town  and  castle  of  Carlisle,  he  advanced 
through  LoDcaater,  Preston,  and  Manchester,  to  Derby,  within  100  miles 
of  London ;  but  finding  himself  disappointed  of  expected  sacconrs  from 
France,  and  the  English  tories,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  keeping  aloof, 
he  commenced  his  retreat  into  Scotland  closely  pnrsned  by  the  king's 
troops,  whom  he  again  defeated  at  Falkirk.  With  this  victory  bis 
good  fortone  terminated.  The  dnke  of  Cumberland  having  arrived  from 
the  continent — ^where  he  had  gained  considerable  military  experience— 
put  himsrif  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  were  destined  to  check  the 
rebels,  and  the  armies  having  met  at  CuUoden,  near  Inverness,  Charles 
was  completely  defeated.  The  fugitive  prince,  after  lurking  for  six 
DMmtha  amidst  the  wilds  of  Inveniess-shire,  and  trusting  his  life  to  the  fidelity 
of  numerous  individuals,  at  length,  with  much  difficulty,  escaped  with 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  in  a  vessel  which  his  friends  had  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose. Tlie  abolishment  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions,  in  1748,  laid  a  solid 
foondation  for  the  civilization  and  improvement  of  the  highlands.  The 
war  on  the  continent,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  with  undiminished  fury. 
The  snccesa  was  various ;  but  the  British  and  their  allies-— of  whom  some 
were  unwillingly  engaged  in  the  contest — ^were  generally  unfortunate. 
The  soocess  of  the  ]&itish  at  sea,  however,  compensated  for  their  disasters 
on  land  ;  for  thougli  Boscawen,  in  the  East  Indies,  failed  in  performing 
what  was  expected  of  him,  yet  Hawke,  Anson,  and  several  other  navid 
offioen,  reduced  the  French  navy  to  a  degree  of  extreme  insignificancy. 
Both  parties,  however,  had  reason  to  desire  peace.  A  negotiation  to  this 
effect  was  opened,  and  in  1748,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
the  baaia  of  which  was  a  general  restitution  of  conquests.  Pelham,  who 
contianed  to  be  the  chief  person  in  administration,  and  who  enjoyed  an 
uncommon  share  of  popularity,  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  national  sup- 
port, by  adopting  and  encouraging  every  scheme  which  could  forward  the 
national  prosperity.  Under  bis  administration,  trade  acquired  a  vigour 
which  it  had  never  formerly  attained ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
expense  which  had  been  incurred  in  the  war  just  terminated,  and  the  con- 
sequent accumulation  of  the  national  debt,  the  credit  of  government  had 
not  been  injured*  On  the  contrary,  Pelham  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
interest  of  tiie  public  deht,  from  4  per  cent,  first  to  3^,  and  afterwards  to 
3  per  cent.  The  colonization  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  alteration  of  the  style 
according  to  the  Grvegorian  calendar,  by  merging  the  1 1  days  between  the  S<1 
and  14th  of  September  1752,  were  among  the  most  remarkable  events 
which  took  place  during  the  short  interval  of  peace.  To  dimin&Bh  the  trade 
of  Britain  now  became  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  her  continental  adversa- 
ries, in  order  to  enable  them  to  renew  the  wac;with  a  greater  probability 
of  entire  success.  But  the  great  object  of  tho  French  was  to  straiten 
the  boundaries  of  the  British  colonies;  and)  if  possible,  either  to  wrest 
them  firom  the  mother  country,  or  to  involve  them  in  unavoidable 
raitt.  With  a  view  to  the  execution  of  this  purpose,  the  French  used  every 
art  to  ii^[ratiate  themselves  with  those  Indian  tribes  by  which  the  British 
settlements  in  America  were  surrounded.  Animosities  which,  in  some 
already  ^excited,  and  for  which  there  existed  plausible  reasons. 
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in  othen  were  inflamed  into  implacable  reaentmenta.  To  give  the  greater 
efficacy  to  their  designs,  the  French  built  forts  upon  different  parts  of  the 
inland  frontiers,  and  took  every  opportunity  to  render  the  ntnation  of  new 
settlers  extremely  perilous.  An  army  of  experienced  troops  was  also  col- 
lected, and  was  ^ut  to  be  embarked  for  America,  where,  as  they  had 
little  to  defend,  they  must  undoubtedly  have  intended  to  become  aggres- 
sors. But  the  British  ministry  had,  for  some  time,  foreseen  that  war  would 
be  unaToidable,  and  the  proposed  embarkation  of  troops  seamed  to  be  an 
evident  signal  for  commencing  hostilities.  Without  waiting  therefore  till 
the  crafty  policy  of  the  French  would  have  allowed  them  to  declare  war, 
Boscawen  was  despatched  with  a  fleet  to  the  American  coast,  where  he 
took  two  French  men-of-war,  and  chased  the  rest  of  the  fleet  up  the  river 
St  Lawrence.  At  the  same  time,-  orders  were  issued  for  seizing  the  ves- 
sels of  France  wherever  found ;  and  before  the  end  of  1755,  about  500  of 
them,  together  with  about  8,000  sailors,  were  in  the  possession  of  Bri- 
tain, and  before  the  conclusion  of  1757,  80,000  French  seamen  were  made 
prisoners.  In  1755,  general  Braddock  was  sent  to  attack  the  French  forts 
upon  the  inland-frontiers  of  the  American  settlements ;  but  he  suffered 
himse]  f  to  be  surprised  by  an  ambuscade  near  Fort  du  Quesne.  General  John- 
son attacked  the  French  near  Crown  Point,  on  the  lake  Ontario,  and  was 
more  successful  than  the  unfortunate  Braddock.  In  1758,  after  various 
inferior  transactions,  the  British  made  themselves  masters  of  Fnmtenac,  and 
Fort  du  Quesne,  as  well  as  of  Louisburg,  and  of  the  chief  French  setUe- 
ments  in  North  America.  Near  Tioonderago,  indeed,  the  British  were 
again  defeated ;  but  the  attadc  made  by  Wolfe  on  Quebec,  in  1759,  was 
completely  successful.  Wolfe  purchased  his  rictory  and  his  reputation 
with  his  life ;  but  Monkton  and  Townshend,  who  succeeded  him,  ably 
supplied  his  place ;  and  Amherst  soon  over-ran  the  whole  of  Canada,  and 
almost  annihilated  the  French  possessions  in  America.  The  French  had 
not  oonflned  their  undermining  acts  of  policy  to  America.  In  the  East 
Indies  also  they  had  carefully  ingratiated  themselves  with  tiie  native 
powers,  and  incited  them  to  engage  in  hostilities  with  the  British.  Tbear 
success  in  this  undertaking,  however,  was,  if  possible,  less  than  in  America. 
The  British  arms  under  Clive  were  so  completely  successful  in  every 
quarter,  that  the  power  and  influence  of  Britain  in  the  East  were  more  than 
ever  extended,  and  the  foundation  laid  of  our  magnificent  empire  in  that 
quarter.  The  French  were  driven  from  their  few  India  possessions,  and 
have  never  been  able  to  re-establish  their  importance  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  But  the  exertions  of  the  British  were  not  equally  successful  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Byng,  with  a  fleet  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  French, 
baring  been  encountered  and  defeated  by  Gallissoniere,  was  tried  for 
cowardice,  and  shot  on  board  the  fleet  at  Portsmouth  ;  and  general  Black- 
ney,  in  consequence  of  Byng's  failure,  was  compelled  to  abandon  Minorca. 
About  this  time  Mr  Pitt  was  introduced  into  the  administration.  This 
minister  adopted  a  new  system  of  operations  against  France,  by  fitting  out 
an  expedition  to  carry  the  armies  of  Britain  into  her  enemy's  country.  It 
sailed  under  Mordaunt,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1757,  but  returned  with* 
out  effecting  any  thing ;  and  the  French,  having  attacked  the  electorate  of 
Hanover,  compelled  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to  sign  a  disgraceful  capitu- 
lation. In  the  following  year  his  Britannic  majesty  entered  into  a  treaty 
of  mutual  defence  with  Prussia,  and  the  Hanoverian  forces  under  tibe 
Prussian  general  drove  the  enemy  from  their  dominions.  France  now 
projected  another  invasion  of  her  great  rival's  country ;  but  towards  the 
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eoaehMOD  of  1759,  when  die  itivatioa  W9m  to  be  attempted,  the  Totdon 
lieet  wee  defeated  by  BoscBwea,  and  the  Brest  fleet  hy  Hawke.  Itt  1760 
George  IL  died,  and  wm  snoceeded  hy  Greorge  III.  lus  grandsoik 

Giorg0  IILJ  When  Gemge  IIL  tnc^eded  to  the  throne,  be  was 
eitreoiely  willing  to  procure  peace  to  his  dominions ;  bat  it  was  judged 
pnulent  to  oontinne  hostilitiea  until  terms  hononrable  and  advantageous  to 
the  country  could  be  procured*  The  French  were  by  no  means  willing 
to  accede  to  such  conditioDs  as  the  British  thought  due  to  their  success  in 
•eineral  parts  of  the  worid ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  more  for- 
midable imprsssKon  oa  Britain,  a  compact  had  been  formed  among  the 
brandies  of  the  Bourbon  family,  to  unite  in  carrying  on  the  war.  This 
lendeved  it  necessary  to  declare  war  against  Spain :  hitherto  pretending 
to  be  neutral,  but  on  every  occasion  almost  openly  espousing  the  cause  of 
France.  When  Spain  took  part  in  the  war,  an  invasion  of  Portugal  from 
that  country  was  immediately  attempted ;  but,  by  the  assistssice  of  a  party 
of  British  troops,  the  Spanish  arms  were  soon  repelled.  Hostilities,  in  the 
OMMHi  time,  were  carried  on  in  Germany  with  undiminished  fury,  and 
geaarally  to  the  advantage  of  France ;  but  the  unsuccessful  exertions  of 
the  British  upon  the  continent  were  more  than  compensated  by  their  ac- 
quisitions in  other  quartern  of  the  worid.  They  had  already  taken  from 
the  French  all  their  possessions  on  the  American  continent ;  and  their 
eolonieo  in  the  West  Indies  now  experienced  the  same  hxe.  The  French 
islands  of  Martinico,  Grenada,  the  Grenadillss,  and  St  Vincent,  were 
taken  possession  of;  and  the  Havannah,  the  most  important  West  Indian 
foiifeas  belongiag  to  the  Spaniards,  was  wrested  from  them.  The  con- 
quest of  Pon<ficlwiry  completed  the  degradation  of  the  French  arms  in  the 
East ;  and  the  reduction  of  Manilla  placed  the  Spanish  possessions  in  a 
perilous  state.  These  acquisitions  were  important,  and  the  enemies  of 
BritSB^  compelled  by  her  numerous  conquests,  now  acceded  to  terms  suf- 
fdently  advantageous  to  the  British.  The  French  relinquished  all  their 
possessions  on  the  continent  of  North  America ;  and  the  whole  of  that 
continent,  to  the  E.  of  the  Mississippi,  was  yielded  to  Britain.  The  is- 
hnds  of  Martimco,  Guadak>upe,  Marigalante,  and  Deseada,  were  yielded 
to  the  French  ;  the  island  of  Cuba,  to  Spain ;  the  other  conquered  islands 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  power  of  the  British ;  the  possession  of 
Senegal,  in  Africa,  was  secured  to  Britain ;  and  Goree  was  yielded  to 
France.  The  East  India  Company  restored  to  the  French  all  their  pes* 
iessions  in  Asia,  on  condition  that  they  should  maintain  neither  forts  nor 
troops  in  Bengal ;  and  Manilla  was  resigned  to  the  Spaniards,  who  in  re- 
turn allowed  the  British  to  cut  logwood  in  ^e  Bay  of  Honduras.  In 
Europe,  every  thing  was  restored  to  that  state  in  which  it  had  been  before 
the  war.  This  peace  was  concluded  in  Paris,  on  the  lOtii  of  Febraary, 
1783. 

Tlie  terms  of  this  treaty  were  not  such  as  die  country  had  expected.  Pitt, 
who  had  retired  from  office  some  time  before,  characterised  it  as  *'  obscur- 
ing all  the  glories  of  the  war,  surrendering  the  dearest  intMttsts  of  the 
nation,  and  sacrificing  public  faith,  by  an  abandonment  of  its  al&es."  Lord 
Bute,  *  the  new  favourite,'  as  he  was  called,  felt  himself  unable  to  keep 
hb  ground  as  premier  against  the  opposition,  now  composed  of  the  ablest 
and  most  distinguished  men  of  the  country,  and,  makmg  a  merit  of  necessity, 
gare  in  his  resignation,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr  Geoige  Grenrille.  A 
general  coalition  of  parties  was  soon  after  attempted,  but  without  succeM, 
and  party-spirit  raged  with  more  keenness  than  ever.     Among  the  political 

HI.  B 
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paUictttions  of  the  day»  tiie  **  North  BritoD,"  edited  by  John  Wilkes,  member 
of  Parliament  for  Aylesbuy,  was  diBtingaiflhed  by  ita  boldness  and  yim- 
lence.  A  prosecution  was  commenced  against  its  author ;  but  the  pro- 
ceedings established  against  him  only  tended  to  estabUsb  him  more  and 
more  as  the  idol  of  the  people.  The  new  minister,  however,  got 
parliament,  after  a  hot  debate,  to  declare  the  45th  number  of  the  North 
Briton  *<  a  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel ;"  and  after  this  petty 
triumph,  plunged  himself  into  new  and  still  more  threatening  difficulties. 
During  the  war  which  had  been  undertaken  chiefly  for  the  defence  of  the 
colonies  in  America,  upwards  of  £72,000,000  had  been  added  to  the 
national  debt.  When  the  ardour  of  conquest  had  abated,  the  payment  of 
the  interest  of  a  debt  so  enormous  excited  many  complaints.  It  appeared 
to  the  people  of  Britain  to  be  extremely  just,  that  the  Americans,  on  whose 
account  great  part  of  the  debt  had  been  incurred,  should  assist  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest.  The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  deny  the 
justice  of  subjecting  the  colonies  to  taxes,  but  insisted  that  if  the  British 
parliament  claimed  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonists,  these  colonists  had  a 
right  to  be  represented  in  parliament,  in  order  that,  like  other  British  sub- 
jects, they  might  be  taxed  only  in  consequence  of  their  own  consent.  Mr 
Grenrille,  however,  was  tenacious  to  his  purpose,  and  introduced  a  bill  for 
imposing  certain  stamp-duties  on  the  American  colonies  and  plantations. 
General  Conway  and  Colonel  Barr  in  vain  opposed  the  measure,  and  pro- 
tested against  the  right  thus  assumed  by  the  legislature ;  the  minister  carried 
his  point,  and  the  memorable  decree  went  forth  which  proved  such  a  mo- 
nument of  British  folly.  Mr  Grenrille*s  party,  however,  was  shortly  after 
this  supplanted  by  the  Uockingham  administration,  which  effected  an 
important  concession  to  the  American  colonies;  but  its  measures  gave 
offence  to  a  high  personage ;  and  Mr  Pitt,  now  advanced  to  the  peerage, 
by  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  directed  to  form  a  new  ministry. 
The  new  administration  renewed  the  foolish  plan  of  taxing  the  colonies ; 
and,  on  Lord  North's  introduction  into  it,  Lord  Chatham  again  retired  from 
office.  Nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  and  unfortunate  than  North's 
administration  for  twelve  successive  years.  The  act  of  1767,  imposing 
certain  portrduties,  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  an  American  board 
of  commissioners ;  and  all  the  representations  and  complaints,  as  well  as 
the  demonstrations  of  excited  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  were 
utterly  lost  on  the  infatuated  ministry.  In  1775,  Lord  Chatham's  bill  for 
settling  the  troubles  in  America  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  61  to  S2 
voices  ;  and  next  day  Lord  North  moved  an  address  to  the  king,  declaring 
America  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  The  result  of  the  struggle  which  now  ensued 
betwixt  the  mother-country  and  her  colonies  was  such  as  had  been  foreseen 
by  every  unprejudiced  observer.  The  details  of  the  war  will  be  found  in 
our  historical  chapter  on  the  United  States  of  North  America.  London, 
in  the  month  of  June,  1780,  exhibited  a  frightful  scene  of  confusion 
and  riot,  in  consequence  of  the  popular  agitation  on  the  subject  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  relief  bill,  fomented  by  the  insane  conduct  of  Lord  George 
Gordon.  A  heavy  misfortune  was  also  experienced  this  year,  in  the  cap- 
ture, by  the  Spaniards,  of  the  East  and  West  India  fleets  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  The  famous  confederacy  established  by  the  empress  of  Russia, 
under  the  name  of  the  Armed  Neutrcdity^  umed  a  severe  blow  at  our 
continental  connections  at  this  juncture  ;  and  the  appearance  of  Hyder  Ally 
in  the  East  threatened  the  safety  of  our  possessions  in  India.  The  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  the  taking  of  St  Eustatius,  the  action  betwixt  the 
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Datch  and  British  fleets,  on  the  Dogger-bank,  and  the  capture  of  a  large 
part  of  the  French  Indian  fleet,  form  the  principal  erents  in  the  concluding 
years  of  North's  administration,  who  was  driven  from  the  helm  in  1782. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  the  Earl 
of  Shelbume  and  Mr  Fox,  as  secretaries  of  state,  had  conducted  the  new 
administration  for  a  short  period,  when  the  death  of  the  former  nobleman 
led  to  new  ministerial  arrangements,  and  Mr  Pitt,  the  son  of  Lord  Chatbamy 
was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  On  the  SOth  of  November, 
1782y  the  long-protracted  struggle  betwixt  Britain  and  her  American 
colonies  was  brought  to  a  close,  by  the  signing  of  provisional  articles  of 
peace  at  Paris.  But  ministerial  propositions  having  been  rejected  in  the 
meeting  of  parliament  after  the  recess,  a  resignation  followed,  and  the 
celebnted  coalition  ministry,  with  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  and  Lord  North  and  Mr  Fox  as  secretaries  of  state,  was  or- 
ganized. This  ministry  enjoyed  a  mere  ephemeral  existence.  On  the 
rejection  of  the  India  bill,  the  two  secretaries  were  required  to  deliver  up 
their  seab  of  office,  and  a  new  ministry  was  appointed  on  the  succeeding 
day,  at  the  head  of  which  Mr  Pitt,  then  only  in  his  24th  year,  was  placed 
as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  affaira 
of  Ireland  and  India,  and  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  were  among  thefir«t 
subjects  which  occupied  the  attention  of  Mr  Pitt's  ministry.  A  treaty  of 
defensive  alliance  between  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  Pit>viuces,  and  a 
simOar  treaty  with  Prussia,  were  signed  in  1788.  The  discussion  on  the 
r^ency  bill  engrossed  the  attention  of  parliament  in  the  ensuing  session. 

The  situation  of  France  in  the  following  year  presented  an  object  of 
engrossing  and  overwhelming  interest  to  all  Europe  ;  nor  was  Britain  the 
least  interested  spectator  of  that  extraordinary  moral  and  political  revolu- 
tion which  now  convulsed  her  hereditary  foe.  Mr  Buike's  celebrated 
**  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,"  Paine's  **  Rights  of  Man,"  and 
Macintosh's  "  Vindiciae  Gallicse,"  contributed  not  a  little  to  direct  and 
inflame  the  zeal  of  the  conflicting  parties  in  this  country,  whose  violence 
in  several  instances  carried  them  far  beyond  tlie  bounds  of  moderation. 
On  the  execution  of  Louis,  an  order  was  issued  for  the  departure  of  the 
French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  London  within  eight  days ;  and  war 
was  declared  by  the  national  convention  of  France  against  England  and 
Holland,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1793.  The  English  ambassador  had 
indeed  been  recalled  from  Paris  during  the  insurrections  which  occurred  in 
that  city  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year ;  but  the  declaration  of  war 
proceeded  in  the  first  instance  from  Paris.  A  speedy  termination  of  the 
struggle,  in  favour  of  the  allied  powers,  was  certainly  anticipated  by  Mr 
Pitt  before  he  lent  himself  to  the  coalition  against  France ;  but  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  national  resources  of  France  had  been  greatly  under-rated. 
These,  animated  by  national  enthusiasm,  and  directed  by  able  and  vigorous- 
minded  men,  were  such  as  enabled  France,  single-handed,  to  contend 
successfully  against  all  Europe.  The  career  of  her  armies,  under  such 
men  as  Buonaparte,  Moreau,  Kleber,  and  Hoche,  was  every  where  trium- 
phant ;  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  in  1797, 
England  stood  alone  in  the  conflict.  But  the  war  now  becoming  strictly 
maritime,  her  attitude,  not  less  strikingly  than  that  of  France  in  1794, 
exhibited  the  advantage  possessed  by  a  nation  when  combining  its  resources 
on  its  proper  element.  The  events  of  the  war  have  been  detailed  in 
other  chapters  of  our  work  ;  and  the  limited  space  prescribed  to  our  historical 
ftketchea  will  not  allow  us  here  to  recapitulate  them.     We  may  remark 
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generally  that  in  tbia  firat  great  contest,  France  and  England  had  beea 
placed  sncceMirely  in  opposition  to  a  confederacy  of  the  other  Enropean 
powers,  and  had  saccessfully  resisted  the  fearful  odds  broogfat  against 
them ;  each  nation  had  also  added  largely  to  its  territorial  possessions ;  and 
each,  though  exhausted,  continued  capable  of  prolonging  the  contest.  But 
the  policy  of  peace  was  apparent ;  there  remained  no  definite  oWect  of 
war^e  ;  and  accordingly  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Amiena 
on  the  27th  of  March,  1802,  after  the  retirement  of  Mr  PiU  from  office. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  sudden  change  from  high 
to  low  prices,  attendant  on  a  transition  from  war  to  peace,  affected  oar 

r'cnltnrists  considerably,  and  much  embarrassment  was  experienced  in 
mercantile  world  by  the  surrender  of  our  conquered  colonies.  The 
financial  and  commercial  erils,  however,  which  have  since  pressed  so  hea- 
vily upon  us,  were  known  only  in  a  very  mitigated  form.  The  interest  of 
our  public  debt  was  only  £18,000,000 ;  and  the  value  of  our  currency 
had  been  restored.  The  affitirs  of  Ireland  too,  bv  the  union  of  that  coun- 
try with  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  began  to  assume  a  more 
favourable  aspect.  Still,  however,  complamts  were  general,  and  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  new  war  was  looked  to  by  many  with  more  of  satisfaction  than 
regret.  A  change  of  ministry  took  place  in  May,  1804,  when  Mr  Pitt 
resumed  his  offices.  The  death  of  this  distinguished  statesman,  on  the  23d 
of  January,  1806,  occasioned  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet,  at  the  head 
of  which  Lord  Grenville  was  placed.  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Windham  were 
appointed  secretaries  of  state.  But  the  death  of  the  former  on  the  7th  of 
September,  was  followed  by  some  changes  in  the  ministry,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  progress  of  a  bill  for  granting  relief  to  the  Catholics  and 
other  dissenters,  a  measure  at  variance  with  the  sentiments  of  the  King, 
was  interrupted  by  a  dissolution  of  the  ministry.  The  Duke  of  Portland, 
Mr  Canning,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Eldon,  and  Mr  Percival,  now  came 
into  office.  The  first  operations  of  Britain,  in  the  renewed  war  with 
France,  were  strictly  maritime,  and  of  course  successful.  The  war  in 
Spain  was  the  first  great  scene  in  which  the  hitherto  victorious  armies  of 
France  were  effectually  resisted  ;  but  the  triumphant  issue  of  the  struggle, 
and  the  history  of  its  various  stages,  need  not  here  be  repeated.  Neither 
docs  it  seem  necessary  for  us  here  to  dwell  on  the  recent  civil  and  political 
history  of  our  country,  which  ia  yet  fresh  m  the  recollection  of  all  our 
readere.  A  sketch  of  our  foreign  operations  will  be  found  in  our  articles 
on  the  respective  countries  in  which  these  were  conducted ;  on  our  domestic 
policy,  the  aspect  it  has  recently  assumed,  and  the  tendencies  it  exhibits, 
we  cannot  enter. 


CHAP.  II.-GOV£RNMENT— ARMY  AND  NAVY—FINANCES  OF 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  King,']  The  present  constitution  of  the  British  legislature  is  not  older 
than  the  ISth  century.  Before  that  time  the  supreme  government  of 
England  was  in  an  exceedingly  unsettled  state  $  and  notwithstanding  the 
revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  Britain,  and  the  struggles  between 
the  king  and  the  people,  the  prerogatives  of  the  former  have  never  been 
completely  and  precisely  defined.  They  have  been,  no  doubt,  much  more 
accurately  ascertained  than  when  the  unhappy  family  of  Stuait  rendered 
themselves  odious  by  ill-judged  exertions  of  their  power  ;  but,  even  at  this 
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dfty,  il  Boiglit  not  be  easy  exactly  to  determine  the  botrndaries  of  the  kingly 
anthoiity.  The  lords'  committee,  in  their  recent  inquiry  into  the  consti- 
tution of  tiie  anpreme  legisletore,  assert  that  at  all  times  a  supreme  antho- 
iity exJBled  in  England,  different  and  distinct  from  prerogatiye*  '<  Their 
new  of  the  ▼ariona  docoments  to  which  they  have  had  recourse,  has  tended 
to  oonrince  tbem,  that»  whaterer  may  hare  happened  in  practice,  the  prince 
on  the  throne  was  at  no  time  considered  as  constitutionally  above,  the  law ; 
and  that,  to  me  the  language  of  an  eminent  writer,  Sir  John  Fortescue, 
chief  josttce  of  the  king's  b«ich  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  after- 
WBids  his  chancellor  when  an  exile  in  France^  the  government  of  the  king 
of  Enf^aad  was  not  simply  regal  but  political;  and  that  the  maxim,  qwid 
Prrndpi  placereif  legis  hahet  vigorem^  was  never  a  general  maxim  of  the 
constitntioiial  law  of  England.  But  though  such  was  probably  in  early, 
as  well  as  in  later  times,  the  theory  of  the  oonstitation  of  the  English  go- 
veniment,  in  practice  the  exertions  of  power  by  the  crown  often  went 
beyond  their  legal  bounds ;  and  there  did  not  always  exist  that  ready  and 
constant  control  which  now  keeps  the  constitutional  system  in  its  true  order. 
That  control  has  been  principally  produosd,  and  made  effectual,  by  the 
neceasary  expenses  of  the  State,  which  gradmlly  exceeded,  and  at  length 
vastly  exceeded,  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the  crown ;  so  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  could  not  be  carried  on  by  the  king,  without  frequent, 
and»  latterly,  without  constant  recourse  to  the  avthority  of  the  legislature 
to  provide  the  necessary  supply." 

The  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  British  crown  are  :  to  make  war 
er  peace, — to  conclude  treaties  of  commerce^  and  even  of  subsidy, — to  levy 
soldiers  in  times  of  urgency, — to  impress  aeaosen,-— and  even,  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  to  command  all  subiecte  to  arm  themselves  for  the  general 
defence.  He  has  the  entire  ocwiniand  of  the  fleets  and  armies,  and  the  uncon- 
trolled management  of  all  forts  and  places  of  strength,  magazines,  harbours, 
and  amnnimtion ;  he  can  assemble,  adjourn,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  par- 
liament, and  can  cause  its  meetings  to  be  held  whenever  he  sees  proper ;  no 
act  of  parliament  is  valid  till  it  has  received  has  assent  ^  he  has  the  nomi- 
■alioii  of  all  the  superior,  and  of  many  of  the  inferior  clergy ;  he  appoints  all 
magistrates,  counsellors,  officers  of  state,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  fleet  and 
army ;  he  is  supreme  in  matters  of  religion,  as  well  as  in  ciril  matters ;  his 
will,  in  fiict,  directs  the  State  and  makes  the  law,  but  only  with  the  consent 
and  advice  of  his  parliament ;  and  he  b  the  supreme  executive  magistrate, 
by  tlie  same  fiction  of  law  which  invests  him  with  the  supreme  legislative 
and  judicial  authority. 

Nor  are  his  pririleges  inferior  to  his  prerogatives.  His  person  is  ac- 
counted sacred ;  and  to  imagine  or  intend  his  death  is  a  capital  crime.  To 
use  a  common  phrase,  the  king  cannot  do  wrong — the  law  taking  cognizance 
of  his  deeds  only  in  the  persons  of  his  ministers.  The  power  of  peace  and 
war  alone  would  make  him  master  of  the  prosperity  or  misfortune  of  Iiis 
country,  were  not  this  branch  of  the  prerogative  rather  imaginary  than  real. 
He  may  declare  war,  indeed,  but  money  is  necessary  to  conduct  it  with 
success ;  and  the  granting  supplies  rests  entirely  witii  the  house  of  com- 
mons, whidi  thus  exerts  an  effective  control  over  every  department  of  the 
government. 

The  succession  is  hereditary,  but  limited  to  protestant  princes  of  the 
royal  £unily ;  or,  in  other  words,  *'  the  crown,  by  common  law  and  con- 
stitutional custom,  is  hereditary  ;  and  this  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself; 
but  the  right  of  inheritance  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  changed  or  limited 
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by  parliament :  under  which  limitationa  the  crown  atill  continnes  heredi- 
tary."    Females  may  succeed  as  well  as  males. 

Parliament.']  The  antiquity  of  parliaments  is  great,  but  their  precise 
origin  in  different  countries^-and  among  others  in  England — has  been  much 
debated,  owing  perhaps  to  the  different  acceptations  in  which  the  word 
parliamefU  has  been  taken.  Almost  no  kingdom  has  ev^  been  governed 
without  the  aid  of  a  council  to  direct  the  soFereign.  If,  therefore,  this  su- 
preme council  be  called  a  parliament,  whatever  may  have  been  its  form,  all 
nations  have  had  parliaments.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  by  pariiament  is 
understood  a  supreme  council  in  every  respect  resembling  that  of  Britain, 
as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  few  nations 
have  had  parliaments.  Restricting  the  meaning  of  the  word  parliament  to 
the  latter  sense,  antiquarians  have  not  been  able  to  agree  concerning  the 
period  when  they  were  first  introduced  mto  Britain :  some  arguing,  that  the 
commons  formed  part  of  the  national  council  under  the  free  Saxon  insti- 
tutions—others affirming  that  the  first  direct  evidence  of  commoners  having 
formed  part  of  the  national  council  occurs  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Not  only  the  date,  but  the  cause  of  the  separation  of  the  peers  from  the 
commons,  seems  to  be  unknown,  though  a  circumstance  of  such  imp<ntance 
that  without  it  the  British  constitution  could  not  have  existed  in  its  present 
state.  Parliament  is  the  great  coundl  of  the  British  monarch,  and  grand 
inquest  of  the  nation.  The  parliament  can  be  summoned  by  the  king  only, 
by  writs  issued  out  of  chancery,  by  the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  and  at 
least  40  days  before  it  is  to  meet.  The  duration  of  parliament  was  for- 
merly three  years ;  but,  professedly  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  of 
frequent  elections,  its  duration  has  been  extended  to  seven  years. 

Hotise  of  Peers.]  The  house  of  peers  consists  of  the  peers  of  England^ 
16  representatives  of  the  peers  of  Scotland,  and  32  representatives  of  the 
peers  of  Ireland.  The  peers  cannot  be  arrested,  except  for  crimes  of  the 
highest  kind ;  such  as  treason,  felony,  and  some  others.  They  can  be  tried 
only  by  their  peers,  who  return  their  verdict,  not  lipon  their  oath,  but 
upon  their  honour.  A  peer  may  vote  in  parliament  by  a  proxy,  a  privi- 
lege denied  to  the  commons ;  and  may  enter  a  protest  against  any  measure 
with  which  he  is  dissatisfied.  The  present  constitution  of  the  house  of 
peers  is  as  follows  : 

Princes  of  the  blood  royal,           ....  5 

Dukes,           ......  19 

Marquesses,         .....  .18 

Earls,            ......  105 

Viscounts,            ......  22 

Barons,         ......  160 

Peers  of  Scotland  (elected  for  each  parliament),   .  16 

Peers  of  Ireland  ^elected  for  life)               .              .  28 

Archbishops  and  bishops,            .            .             .            .  26 

Irish  representative  bishops  for  last  session,                .  4> 

Sum  total,  403  members 

House  of  Commons.]  The  house  of  commons  consists  of  513  members 
for  England  and  Wales,  45  for  Scotland,  and  100  for  Ireland,  being  in  all 
658  members.  These  members  consist  of  knights  chosen  by  the  counties, 
citizens  chosen  by  cities,  and  burgesses  by  boroughs.  It  is  not  exactly 
known,  at  this  distance  of  time,  who  had  originally  the  right  of  voting  for 
knights  of  the  shire  ;  but  in  England  none  can  now  vote  for  a  knight  of  the 
shire,  except  freeholders  worth  forty  shillings  yearly.  The  elections  for 
cities  and  boroughs  are  conducted  in  difierent  modes.     In  Scotland  the  right 
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of  Toling  is  much  more  restricted  than  in  England.  The  appellation  of 
Ireeholder  is  restricted  to  tenants-in-chief  of  the  crown.  The  commons  as 
well  as  the  lords  possess  pecaliar  privileges.  They  enjoy  freedom  of  speech, 
and  cannot  he  questioned  ont  of  the  boose  for  any  thing  said  within  it. 
Not  only  their  own  persons,  bnt  those  of  their  servants,  are  exempted  from 
arrest,  in  civil  causes,  while  on  their  journey  to  parliament,  during  their 
atlmdance  there,  and  on  their  return  from  it.  The  house  of  commons  has 
the  power  of  impeaching  any  of  the  king's  ministers,  and  of  directing  them 
to  be  tried  by  the  peers.  It  also  claims  the  sole  privilege  of  granting  mo^ 
ney;  and  consequently  every  money-hill  must  originate  in  it.  So  jealous 
sze  the  commons  of  this  right,  that  they  will  not  permit  any  alteration  to 
be  made  by  any  other  branch  of  the  legislature  on  a  bill  in  which  money  is 
concerned,  after  it  has  passed  through  their  hands.  It  is  in  consequence 
of  this  power  that  the  crown  can  employ  no  servant  long  who  does  not 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  commons.  The  following  is  a  detailed  sum- 
mary of  the  constitution  of  the  house  of  commons : — 

Forty  counties  in  Entrland  send  .  .  80  knights 

Twenty-five  cities  (Ely  none,  London  4)  50  citizens 

One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  boroughs,  two  each,  334  burgesses 

Five  boroughs^  one  each, 5  burgesses 

Two  universities,  two  each,         ....  4  burgesses 

Five  cinque  ports  and  their  three  branches,  two  each,  16  barons 

Twelve  counties  in  Wales 12  knights 

Twelve  boroughs  in  Wales 12  burgesses 

Shires  of  Scotland 30  knights 

Boroughs  of  Scotland 15  burgesses 

Counties  of  IreUnd 64  knights 

Boroughs  of  Ireland 36  burgesses 

Sum  total 658  membera 

Parliament  is  frequently  adjourned  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  a 
bill  always  remains  in  the  same  state,  and  the  business  is  resumed  where 
it  is  left  off.  When  parliament  is  prorogued^  however,  the  session  is  ter- 
minated ;  and  such  bills  as  have  not  been  finished,  must  be  resumed  at  the 
beginning  as  if  they  had  never  been  introduced.  When  the  subjects  are  of 
importance,  they  are  often  warmly  debated ;  and  the  eloquence  and  abili- 
ties displayed  on  such  occasions  are  often  of  the  very  highest  order.  The 
votes  in  the  house  of  commons  are  expressed  by  the  words  ay  or  no  ;  in 
the  house  of  peers,  by  the  words  content  or  not  content.  Each  house  has 
its  speaker:  that  of  the  lords  is  generally  the  lord-chancellor,  or  lord- 
keeper  of  the  great  seal.  The  commons  choose  their  speaker  at  the 
meeting  of  every  new  parliament ;  but  as  the  office  requires  much  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  Britain,  as  well  as  of  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  the 
boose,  the  same  person  is  generally  continued  during  several  parliaments.* 

*  The  forms  and  onremonies  observed  in  jp^llament  are  namerous,  and,  for  ibe  pre- 
lerTAtion  of  order,  are  strictlf  enforced.  To  recapitulate  all  these  forms  in  this  place 
is  annecessarir ;  bat  the  following  general  outline  may  be  interesting.  Every  buaineea 
is  transacted  in  the  form  of  what  is  called  a  bill.  When  the  matter  is  private,  or  not 
connected  with  the  general  interest  of  the  nation,  a  petition  must  be  presented,  craving 
leave  to  introduce  a  bill :  if  the  matter  concern  the  nation  at  large  nothing  more  is  ne-> 

Bill— r- 


Tj  than  that  several  members  move  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill.— When  leave  has 
been  obtained,  the  bill  is  prepared,  brought  in,  and  read  for  the  fint  time ;  and  the 
speaker,  after  recapitulating  tne  substance  of  it,  demands  of  the  house  whether  it  shall 
be  permitted  to  proceed  any  farther,  if  no  opposition  be  made,  or  if  the  opposition  be 
unaucoessful,  a  day  is  appointed  for  the  i^cona  reading  of  the  bill.  When  that  day  ar- 
rives^ the  bill  Is  again  read,  and  the  speaker  again  demands  whether  it  shall  be  permitted 
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iVivy  CaunciL]  Next  in  dignity  to  tbe  parliaiaeiit»  or  great  natiooal 
cowkcil»  is  the  priyy  council,  for  the  particalar  awistaooe  of  hk  nuyetty  in 
the  ejceiviae  of  hia  prarogatives  and  of  tbe  ezecative  part  of  the  adminia^ 
tration*  The  members  of  the  privy  council  are  styled  right  honourable. 
They  are  chosen  by  tbe  king ;  and,  whatever  changes  of  adminiatration 
nay  take  place,  no  member  of  this  council  is  ever  deprived  of  bis  office. 
Sttch  members,  however,  as  oppose  the  measures  of  administration^  never 
attend  ;  and,  consequently,  are  as  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  govenment 
as  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  conncil.  The  members  are  sworn  to 
aecrecy.  When  deliberating,  he  who  is  lowest  at  the  board  declares  hia 
judgment  firat ;  and  if  the  king  be  present,  he  concludes  by  dechiring  his 
opinion.  Tbe  council  is  always  attended  by  some  of  the  secretaries  of 
state. 

Calnnei  C<nmeiL']  Thou^  not  essential  to  the  British  constitution,  a 
council,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  cabinet  council,  is  chosen 
from  the  members  of  the  privy  council.  Tbe  cabinet  council  forma  the 
king's  ministry,  and  is  composed  of  such  of  the  privy  counsellors  as  are 
distinguished  by  their  talent  or  leading  influence. 

to  prMMd  farther.  When  it  has  heen  rmd  the  aaoan4  ttma,  tha  hill  la  omimiUed,  that 
la,  if  it  ha  a  bill  af  inferior  oonaequeDoa»  it  ia  referred  ta  a  aelaot  cooBinittaa^^f  of  mat 
Importanoe^  it  ia  referred  to  a  commiUee  qf  the  whole  hmue.  To  form  aueh  a  oaaiaaittee, 
tha  apeaker  iearea  the  chair,  aod  hia  place  ia  filled  by  aome  other  member.  A  bill  may 
ha  oppoaed  at  any  stage  of  Ita  pnvreaa.  The  measure  mav,  indeed,  be  oppaaed,  trhen 
leave  is  aaked  for  bringing  in  the  hill ;  bat  the  principal  objections  are  reaerred  for  tho 
oommittae^  and  there  the  dilef  debate  takca  place.  In  tbe  committee,  a  member  may 
apeak  aa  often  aa  ha  chooaaa ;  but  in  tbe  house  a  member  ean  apeak  only  once,  except  Iti 
azplanation  of  what  he  may  have  already  said.  When  a  bill  ia  intradnoad  into  tha  com- 
mittee, it  la  read  over  carefullT,— every  dauae  ia  minutely  azamlnad,— otjectlons  are 
heard,  and  austalned  or  rejected,— the  necaiaary  amendmentaare  made,— and  theblanka 
filled  up.  Thareafler  the  apeaker  again  takes  his  chair,  and  the  house  being  constituted,  the 
hill,  with  the  amendments  of  the  committee,  ia  read,  and  tha  question  is  put  on  every 
dauae  and  amandmant.  When  the  aeTeral  parta  liaTe  been  agreed  to,  or  auch  alterationa 
have  heen  made  aa  to  tha  houae  may  aaem  necessary,  it  is  ordered  to  be  engroued,  that 
la*  written  on  parchment  in  a  atrong  hand.  On  a  day  appointed  for  that  purpoae,  the 
hni  is  again  read,  and  aometimaa  recelTes  new  amendments.  After  the  third  reading, 
tha  apeaker  recapitulatea  ita  contenta,  and  holding  the  bill  in  his  hands,  asks  whether 
it  minr  ha  parmitleii  te  pMa.  If  no  eppoaltion  la  made,  tha  hill  la  considered  aa  being 
agreed  to,— its  title  is  settled,  —and,  by  some  of  the  mtmbara  appolatad  far  that  pnrpaae^ 
it  is  carried  to  the  lords  for  tiieir  consideration. 

llie  forma  of  preoedure  In  the  house  of  lords  are  similar  to  those  in  the  house  of  oom- 
mooa.  When  they  i^ree  te  a  hill  aent  by  the  oemmena,  tha  latter  are,  hy  a  huh^v, 
informed  of  tha  concurrence.  If  the  bill  la  not  agreed  to,  no  farther  notice  ia  talceD  of 
It.  If  aome  alterationa  aod  amendments  be  proptised,  the  bin,  with  the  amendments, 
b  trmaamiaied  to  the  oammona.  If  the  eommona  agree  to  tha  alterationa,  the  bill  ia 
sent  hack  to  the  lorda,  with  a  maasi^  signifying  that  agreement.  If  tha  oanmona 
ol^ect  to  the  alterations,  a  conference  between  several  membera  of  both  houaea  is  held  In 
a  room  appointed  for  that  purpose,  where  the  difference  Is  generally  accommodated  to 
the  saSbfaotlen  of  heth  partlaa ;  hut  if  hack  remain  obstinate,  tha  Mtt  la  dropt. 

All  hiUa,  except  thoaa  in  which  money  ia  concerned,  may  originate  In  the  house  of 
lords  aa  well  aa  in  the  house  of  commons. 

When  a  hill  has  recclred  the  sanction  of  both  houses,  it  remains  in  the  house  of  lords 
for  the  rqyo/  aeeeni,  without  which  it  oanoet  pans  inta  a  law.  The  royal  aaaant  may  he 
given  either  in  person,  or  by  letters  patent,  under  the  great  seal,  signed  by  the  king, 
and  reported  to  both  houaea  by  commisaionera  appointed  for  that  nurpoae.  Whan  tbe 
kinf  Is  to  gire  hia  aaaent  In  person,  he  appears  in  the  house  of^  lords.  In  his  royal 
robes,  aeated  on  the  throne,  with  the  crown  on  hia  head,  and  attended  by  the  prin- 
cipal oAoers  of  state,  llie  commons  are  summoned  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  bring 
atong  with  them  the  money-bills,  which  they  always  retain  In  their  custody.  The 
titles  of  the  sereral  bills  which  hare  obtained  the  consent  of  both  houses  are  read 
and  the  will  of  the  king  Is  declared  by  the  clerk  of  parliament,  in  Norman 
French  :  a  custom  retained  from  the  Inveteracy  of  habit,  but  for  which  no  good 
reason  ean  be  assigned.  If  the  kinc  assento  to  a  public  hill,  the  dark  declarea  Le 
Roy  leveut ;  if  to  a  private  bill.  Soil  fait  comme  U  est  desire  t  if  to  a  money  bill,  l^  Roy 
remercie  ses  tot/al  subjects,  accepte  leurbenevoience,  et  avssile  veut.  When  the  royal  aaaent 
la  refused— a  drcumstanoe  which  now  never  takes  place—  the  derk  pronounces  I^  Ra^ 
^avisera. 
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Ofieers  of  the  OrmonJ]  The  officers,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  great  officen  of  the  crown,  are,  the  lord  high  steward  of  England,  the 
lord  bigli  cbaocellor,  the  lord  high  treasurer,  the  lord  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, ihie  lord  priyy  seal,  the  lord  great  chamberlain,  the  lord  high  constable, 
the  cwl  marshal,  and  the  lord  high  admiral.  Of  these,  only  the  lord  chan- 
oeUor,  the  lord  president  of  the  council,  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  lord 
cfaamberkdn,  and  the  earl  marshal  remain  in  their  primitive  dignity  ;  the 
places  of  the  others  are  now  occnpied  by  a  court,  rather  than  by  a  single 
penon.  £ven  of  those  that  remain,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  president 
of  the  council  only,  from  the  nature  of  their  places,  retain  much  individual 
influence  in  the  administration.  The  ministers  of  the  crown  are  permitted 
by  law,  and  compelled  by  custom,  to  have  seats  in  parliament. 

The  place  of  prime  minister — a  title  never  recognised  by  the  British 
constitution,  but  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  essential  to  all  govern- 
ments— ^was  formerly  held  by  the  lord  high  chancellor,  who  was  speaker 
of  the  house  of  peers,  and  had  great  influence  in  that  assembly,  where  the 
power  of  government  was  then  thought  principally  to  reside.  But  since  the 
commons  have  risen  to  be  the  first  and  most  essential  part  of  parliament, — 
since  the  management  of  that  house  has  become  the  great  object  of  the  crown, 
— -and  since  the  public  revenue  has  become  so  very  considerable, — the  first 
kird  of  the  treasury,  as  having  the  chief  direction  of  the  revenue,  is  con- 
sidered aa  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown.  This  is  a  place  of  much  diffi- 
cnlty,  and  of  great  responsibility.  The  lord  high  chancellor  and  the  prin- 
cipal secretaries,  hold  the  next  place  to  the  prime  mmister  with  regard 
to  their  influence ;  and  are  succeeded  by  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  the  president  of  the  council,  the  paymaster  of  the  forces,  the 
commissioners  of  the  treasury,  and  other  chief  officers  of  state. 

Tlie  chief  secretaries  of  state  are  four :  one  for  the  home-department, 
one  for  foreign  affidis,  one  for  the  department  of  colonies,  and  the  secre- 
tary at  war.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  secretary  for  ^rish  aflkirs.  The 
diancellor  of  the  exchequer  is  always  the  first  commimioner  of  the  trea- 
sury, and  has  under  him  four,  inferior  commissioners,  who  are  assisted  by 
two  aecretaries,  persons  of  great  influence  in  government. 

The  chief  ofi^oers  of  the  Scotish  crown  were  formerly  almost  entirely  the 
same  with  those  of  England ;  but  they  are  now  only  nominal  officers,  and 
have  no  influence  in  the  government  of  Britain. 

IjOwsJ^  The  laws  of  Britain  have  long  and  justly  been  celebrated  for 
their  equity  and  the  inflexible  justice  with  which  they  are  administered. 
The  trial  by  jury  alone — an  institution  derived  from  the  Saxons — is  suffi- 
cient, when  dosely  observed,  to  ensure  distributive  justice.  This  mode  of 
trial  prevails  in  every  part  of  the  British  dominions,  though,  in  various 
parts,  wiUi  some  little  difference.  In  England,  the  jury  consists  of  12 
persons,  who,  in  their  opinions,  must  betmantmot£^;  in  Scotland,  the  jury 
consists  of  15  persons,  of  whom  a  majority  can  decide  the  question.  The 
laws  of  Britain,  though  they  be  precise,  are  justly  censured  for  being  volu- 
minous and  complex,  putting  it  in  the  power  of  dexterous  lawyers  to  Extend 
their  causes  to  a  most  vexatious  length.  The  technical  pedantry  of  the 
proceedings  and  written  instruments  also  clogs  the  administration  of  justice. 
Both  the  civil  and  criminal  law  of  Engknd  are  considerably  different  from 
that  of  Scotland ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  detail  their  differences.  Mr 
Peel's  bill  for  amending  the  criminal  law  of  England  has  greatly  reme- 
died the  innumerable  imperfc^ctions  of  the  old  law  and  practice. 

III.  c 
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The  particular  supreme  coarta  for  the  administration  of  justice  will  be 
enumerated  while  treating  of  the  administration  of  jnstioe  in  the  respec- 
tiTe  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  which  they  helong.  The  inferior  part  of  the 
civil  administration  is  a  subject  too  complex  to  be  detailed  in  this  work. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  in  all  public  offices,  in  1797,  was 
16,267 ;  in  1819,  it  was  24,414 ;  and  in  1827,  it  was  reduced  to  22,912. 
Tlie  gross  sum  paid  in  salaries  to  those  persons  in  1797,  was  £1,374,561 ; 
in  1819,  it  was  £3,167,441 ;  and  in  1827,  it  was  £2,708,907. 

Amnf."]  At  the  close  of  die  late  war,  in  1814,  the  army  immediately 
belonging  to  the  empire,  and  exdusiTe  of  foreign  troops  in  Britbh  pay, 
amounted  to  897,497  men,  viz. 

Regular  troops  226,367 

Regular  miUtia                                          .  93,212 

Armv  of  India  (including  20,000  British  soldiers)  213,454 

Local  militiaof  Great  Britain            .            .  196,446 

Volunteers  in  Great  Britain                                  .  88,000 

Militia  and  Yeomanry  in  Ireland         .            .  80,000 

Total    897,479 

If  to  the  above  troops  were  added  the  number  of  foreign  troops  and 
subsidiaries  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain  at  that  time,  the  total  military 
force  of  the  empire  must  have  exceeded  1,000,000  of  men.  In  the  army 
estimates  for  1829,  the  total  land  forces  of  Great  Britain  were  estimated 
at  109,442  men;  of  whom  19,719  were  employed  in  the  East  India 
Company's  territories.  The  total  expense  of  the  army  for  the  year  ended 
5th  January,  1828,  was  £7,876,682,  and  the  estimated  expense  for 
1829  was  £7,034,853,  including  an  allowance  of  £10,029  for  the  Royal 
Military  College,  and  £24,155  for  the  Royal  Military  Asylum.  The 
only  means  employed  in  raising  regular  troops  is  that  of  voluntary 
recruiting.  No  British  citisen  is  obliged  to  bear  arms,  except  for  the  de* 
fence  of  his  country ;  but  all  able-bodied  men  from  18  to  45  are  liable  to 
militia  service.     The  militia  troops  are  raised,  when  required,  by  ballot. 

Aavy.^  The  decided  superiority  of  Britain  in  maritime  aflhirs,  arises 
from  its  extensive  commerce,  which  always  a£Fords  a  great  number  of  ex- 
perienced seamen.  Other  nations  might,  perhaps,  accumulate  a  great 
number  of  vessels;  but  without  seamen  a  fleet  is  a  useless  burden;  and 
without  commerce  seamen  can  never  be  procured.  While,  therefore, 
Britain  continues  to  he  the  chief  trading  nation  of  the  world,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  she  must  be  the  most  powerful  maritime  nation.  The 
marine  force  of  Great  Britain  during  the  war  included  more  than  1,000 
vessels  of  all  siaes,  manned  by  184,000  seamen.  This  force  has  also 
been  reduced  to  a  number  proportionate  to  the  wants  of  the  nation.  The 
following  b  a  statement  of  the  number  of  vessels  of  which  the  British 
fleet  has  consbted  at  different  periods : 

Under  James  1 1.  Teisels  of  all  sixes,        ....  173 

William  III.  27S 

Anne,  .••..••  884 

Georgs  I.  1781.  .806 

Gflorgell.  1784,  .....  808 

1746, 876 

1765 841 

GMc^e  III.        1768,  -  .  .343 

1793,  ships  of  the  line,  I  So 

friffetes,  Ice.  .  .       13H 

808 
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Under  George  IIL     1801,  ships  of  tbsline, 

firtles, 
frigatas, 
sloops,  &C. 


1812,  ships  of  the  line, 
60  gun  ships, 
frigates, 

sloops  and  bombs, 
brigs,  cutters,  and  schooners, 


105 

27 

251 

814 

261 
86 
264 
191 
2S2 


78r 


Total  numbvr  In  eommlssion,  In  ordinary,  and  refitting,        1,034 
According  to  Moreaa's  work  on  the  royal  and  commercial  navy  of  this 
coontry,  the  royal  naryy  on  the  let  of  January,  1827,  stood  as  follows: 


Number  of  guns  from 

1 

a 

1 

i 

•a 

1    t 

Ships  in  commission 
Ditto  in  ordinary. 
Ships  buUdIng, 

Grand  total. 

98     60 
to     to 
120    64 

48 
to 

46 

24 
to 

88 

16 
to 
22 

8 

16 

9 

19 

108 

15 

18 
69 
80 

19 

20 

8 

42 
88 
10 

28 
22 
22 

68 
89 
18 

1 
5 
6 

5 
S 

188 
810 
118 

28 

187 

117 

42 

85 

67 

110 

IS  1    8  1    606  1 

There  are  six  great  marine  arsenals  for  the  supply  of  the  royal  navy: 
Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Sheemess,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth. 
The  exterior  ports,  as  they  are  called,  are  Deal,  Harwich,  and  Leith. 
The  principal  foreign  stations  are  those  of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Halifax, 
Qoebec,  the  Bermudas,  Jamaica,  Antigua,  St  Helena,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Trincomalee,  and  Bombay.  The  expenses  of  the  navy  for  the  year 
ended  5th  January,  1828,  were  £6,414,727,  and  the  estimated  ex- 
penses for  1829,  £5,878,794.  The  numberof  men  employed  in  the  royal 
navy  in  the  last  mentioned  year  was  30,000,  including  9,000  marines. 

Hetfenue,'}  The  following  table  exhibits  the  net  produce  of  the  revenue 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  different  intervals : 


1706 

1714 

1727 

1760 

1800 

1815 

1820) 

1826) 

1828 


£5,691,805 

6,762,643 

8,522,540 

15,372,971 

36,372,000 

71,153^142 

58,000,000 

54,932,518 


Queen  Anne  ffU  the  Union  J 

Geoige  I.       . 

George  11. 

Oeovge  UL    . 

Ditto,      .... 

Ditto  (war) 

George  IV.  averaging    . 

Ditto. 

The  total  net  payments  into  the  exchequer,  constituting  the  public  in- 
come of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  year  ending  5th  January^  1830, 
WBB,  exclusive  of  the  charge  of  collecting,  £50,786,682 

Heads  of  JRevenue."]  The  1st  source  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  the  Customs^  which,  in  the  year  1828,  embraced  the 
following  principal  items : 

Duties  Inwards,  jei6,914,657 
Coastwavs,            ....      828,305 

OutwardiB,        ....  118,085 

Canal  and  Doclc  duties,  46,931 

Duties  collected  at  the  Isle  of  Man,      .  18,337 

Rent  of  legal  quays,  wharfkge,  &c.  17,989 

Remittances  from  the  Phmtations,  13,365 

Hie  2d  great  source  of  ordinary  revenue  is  the  JBareise^  which  embraced 
the  following  principal  items  in  the  accounts  for  the  same  year: 
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B^,  3,804;»9  Paper         •        •        «^^ 

The^lowing  «  A^retum.  of  th^excise  for  th^yesre  n«oed^ 
£21^714        £1&B^       ^17,210^       £17,905,978       X17,90*.^8 
The  other  sources  of  revenue  are  stamps,  taxes  under  the  management 
of  the  commissioners  of  taxes;  the  post  office,  a  poundage  on  pensions 
and  salaries,  the  crown  lands,  and  some  smaller  ordmarf,  with  aeTeral 

extraordinary  resources.  ^  ^        «  .    .     •     •    ^i 

The  Post  OMoeA  Tlie  post  office  system  of  Great  Britain  is  jusUy 
considered  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country.  Poet  offices  were  finit 
established  ii  England  in  1581,  but  were  not  «5J^»t«»d^\P«?J»?*f°^ 
until  1656-  They  were  extended  to  Scotland  m  1695.  In  \65S-4  the 
post  office  revenues  were  formed  by  the  council  of  state  at  £10,000  per 
annum.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  rise  and  progress  of  its  annual 
revenue :  __  n-w««- 

Year.  Iterenw.  Ye«r.  ReT«ni». 


1644 


je5,000  1744 

43,000  1775 

76,318  1793 


111,461  1816 

301,864  1828 


^8235^402 

344,321 

607,208 

2,067,940 

1,650,000 


1674 
1668 
1710 
1723 
E.vpendUure.'X  The  income'  and  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  thfyears  ending  5th  January,  1829  andJSSO,  •toodw  follow. : 

1829      £55487^220  ^49*536,970'  ^^S*S 

IsS        5^786,682  49,075,133  1,711,548 

The  Natimal  Debt.']  A  public  debt,  in  one  form  or  other,  has  been  in 

3  &ime  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immen^J  rewurces  of  the  BriiUa  empire^  tjom  thj 
following  sutement  of  the  national  eweodltuw  ^"^  n»^{5,«  !J*ri„  f^i"fw  '  *^ 
money  raised  by  loaoi  and  ta»e,  but  deSuctlng  from  it  ^^•O^'?^;,*^^"*'*/'- "  £* 
mbable  expeuditore  of  the  United  Kingdom,  had  peace  been  pieMryed.  we  And  th« 

foilowlnff  reeult :  ^      .    ^„       ^  ,wwti 

Sunu  annvaajf  raited  for  the  War  of  1798.      .^^^^^ 

10,000,000  ITW        -  -  3ft,O09O0O 


1704 

1796 
1797 


iSoSloOO  1800         -  -  SSSSS 

aomooo  1901      .        -  i5'SS'SS 

S5,ooolooo  isoi      .  **»?^»?* 


Theee  snma  are  properly  fth«  amount  muwl,— not  the  amount  expended  In  each  year. 
Their  great  increaee  In  the  Utter  yeare  of  thie  war,  wae  owing  to  the  augmentation  of 
our  estobliahments,  the  depreciation  of  money  and  conaequent  rise  of  nay  and  •tores, 
the  aeenmuhition  of  interest  on  the  vreoeding  expenditure,  and  eoTeral  other  Inferior 
canaea.  Suoh  waa  the  war  of  179S,-«  war  exhibiting  an  ayerage  expenditure  of 
iE2r,000,000,  which,  though  nearly  double  that  of  any  preceding  conieat,  waa  aooo 
•nrpaaaed,  aa  appears  ftwn  the  following  statement  of  auma  raised  by  loana  and  taxea 
for  thewar  of  im,  after  deduoting  the  portion  appropriated  to  Ireland,  and  allowing 
jE22 ,000,000  as  the  whole  of  our  probabU  expenditure,   had  peace  been  preserved 

in  1793:                                                              ...  £«,00ft.000 

,S  •"'.--          -  40,000,000 

}£*              "■"...  68,000,000 

!S5  *''"...-  50,000,000 

iS?              ".".'-           -  66,000,000 

Jgjj  •                . 67,000.000 

van  (war  ik  Spain)  ....  S'SS»SS 

\B\0  (Ditto) S'Soo'SS 

1811  (Dittoj     -  -  „     :         -  ■  ■  SSS'SS 

mi  (war^^aiHamdRu$ria}  -  -  •        SJSX'nS 

ISVi(warimSaaiHamlGertmu^)  -  S'SS'IK 

IBH(waromlJisFtmekttrrUofy)        -  -        g'SS'SS 

1815  .  -  -  •  -  iio,ww,wu 

In  contemplating  the  abore  unparalleled  expenditure.  It  should  be  borne  In  mind 
that  the  sums  in  the  latter  years  are  greatly  swelled  by  the  aoeumoUtion  of  Intenot  OD 
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almost  ererj  country  an  appendage  of  established  government.  Its  amount, 
howeTer,  was  seldom  allowed  to  exceed  an  anticipation  of  one  or  two 
years'  revenne,  until  thejunding  system^  or  plan  of  rendering  public  obli- 
gations transferable  from  band  to  hand,  gave  well-established  governments 

a  surprising  facility  in  borrowing.     The  debt  of  Britain  is  of  two  kinds, 

funded  and  umfimded.  The  unfunded  debt  consists  of  deficiencies  in  the 
payments  of  govemme;)t>  for  which  no  regular  security  has  been  given,  and 
which  bear  no  interest ;  or  in  bills,  or  promissory  notes,  issued  by  the  ex- 
chequer, for  the  purpose  of  defraying  occasional  expenses^  and  which  bear 
interest,  some  from  the  di^  on  which  they  were  issued,  othere  from  six 
months  after  that  date.  \^en  debts  of  this  kind  have  accumulated,  and 
when  those  to  whom  they  are  due  demand  payment,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  satisfy  that  demand,  either  by  paying  the  debt,  or  by  affording  the  cre- 
ditors that  security  for  the  principal  and  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest 
which  they  may  judge  necessary.  Administration  has  always  had  recourse 
to  the  latter  method.  A  particular  branch  of  the  actual  revenue  is  mort- 
gaged for  the  interest  of  the  debt.  Money  borrowed  in  this  manner  is  said 
to  be  borrowed  by  funding. — The  public  Junds^  or  stocks^  are  nothing  else 
than  the  public  debts.  To  have  a  share  in  these  funds  is  to  be  a  creditor 
of  the  nation.  The  security  of  national  faith  is  supposed  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  any  private  person ;  and,  therefore,  money  lent  to  government 
always  bears  a  lower  interest  than  that  lent  on  private  security.  The 
value  of  a  certam  quantity  of  stock  rises  or  falls  in  proportion  to  the  real  or 
supposed  state  of  the  national  prosperity ;  and  hence  those  perpetual  vari- 
ations in  the  price  of  stocks,  which  agitate  the  passions  of  the  national 
creditors,  and  give  rise  to  that  species  of  traffic,  known  by  the  name  of 
stock-jobbing.  Without  adverting  to  tlie  perplexing  distinctions  of  funded 
and  unfunded,  redeemed  and  unredeemed,  the  following  sums  represent  the 
total  of  our  debt  at  successive  periods  : 

At  the  peace  of  Ryswick,    .     .        in  1697    .           .  je2 1,500,000 
of  Utrecht,                         1713        .          .    54,000,000 

of  Aix-la-Chapelle,      .       1748  78,000,000 

of  Paris,    .      .                    1763                 .  134,000,000 

of  Versailles,                  .     1783    .  238,000,000 

of  Amiens,                 .          1802                 .  452,000,000 

of  Paris,      .                  .1815      nearly  700,000,000 

To  which,  adding  the  debt  of  Ireland,  being  somewhat 

more  than                                100,000,000 

Our  total  debt  in  1815  was    ^£800,000,000 

the  previona  expenditare;  and,  that  after  1810,  fully  20  per  cent,  on  oar  foreign  ex- 
penditore  is  to  be  put  to  the  sceonnt  of  the  depredation  of  our  hank-Mper.  But,  after 
every  deduction,  the  amount  of  expenditure  for  the  whole  conteat  nai  been  estimated 
by  Mr  Lowe  at  £1,100,000,000,  of  which  iS 460,000,000  was  added  to  our  perma- 
nent debt,  and  jC640,000,000  raised  by  the  aggregate  annual  supplies.  Compared  with 
these  sums,  how  insignificant  were  the  additions  made  to  our  public  burdens  by  former 
wars !  That  of  1689,  under  King  William,  cost  annually  between  ^£8,000,000  and 
ii  4,000,000,  and  added  In  all,  20,000,000  to  the  national  debt.  Under  Queen  Anne, 
oar  annual  expenditure  rose  to  iE6,000,000,  and  the  addition  to  our  public  debt  during 
the  war  was  somewhat  more  than  ^£80,000,000.  In  the  leas  successful  contest  of  17<4<^ 
our  expenditure  differed  from  year  to  year ;  but  the  addition  to  our  debt  amounted  to 
nearly  S0,000,000.  In  that  of  1766,  the  augmented  resources  of  the  country,  and  the 
bold  system  of  Lord  Chatham,  raised  our  annual  expenditure  to  an  average  of 
iE  16,000,000,  with  an  addition  to  our  debt  of  £60,000,000.  The  unfortunate  contest 
with  our  colonies,  and  the  war  that  ensued  after  1778  with  European  powers,  wera 
attended  with  an  average  charge  of  £17,000,000,  and  an  addition  to  our  debt  of  some- 
what more  than  £100,000»000.  The  total  of  oublic  debt  incurred  in  the  course  of  a 
century,  was  thus  ££40,000,000— a  sum  which,  however  large,  formed  only  the  half 
of  that  which  we  have  contracted  in  the  present  age. 
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The  total  debt  of  the  united  kingdom  on  the  5tfi  of  Jannary,  1828, 
was  £785,530,326,  and  the  annual  charge  thereof  £30,230,037. 

National  Income  and  Capital,"]  The  late  Mr  Colqnhoan,  in  his  Talu- 
able  work  on  the  wealth  of  the  British  empire,  estimated  the  amount  of 
new  property  created  annually  within  the  united  kingdom  and  all  its  colo- 
nies and  dependencies,  or,  in  other  words,  its  annual  income,  in  1812,  as 
follows : 

Oreat  Britain  and  IrdantL 
A^cultnre,  .....  je216»817,684 

Mines  and  minexBls,        ....  9,000,000 

Manafactures,  .....  114,230,000 

Inland  tnde,        .....  .         31,500,000 

Foreign  commerce  and  shipping,       .  •  .  46373^748 

Coasting  trade,  .....  2,000,000 

Fisheries,  (exclusive  of  the  colonial  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,)    2,100,000 
Banks,  viz.  chartered  huiks  and  private  bulking  establishments,    3,500,000 
Foreign  income,         ......        5,000,000 

JDq>aidencie8  in  Europe,  ....  1,818,000 

je432,339,372 
British  possessions  in  North  America,  13,215,474 

British  West  India  colonics  .  28,712,466 


41,927,910 

British  settlements  in  Africa,  ....  800,300 

British  colonies  and  dependencies  in  Aria,  6,194^230 

Territorial  possessions  under  the  management 
of  the  East  India  Compamf,        .  211,966,494  ^  218»160,724 

Total,  £693,228,336 

The  same  eminent  statist  calculated  the  amount  of  property  in  the  British 
empire,  or  the  value  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  its  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies in  Europe,  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  including  the  territorial 
possessions  under  the  management  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  1812, 
as  follows : 

£  UROFE.—  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  navy,    2,736,640,000 

Dependencies,  ....  22,161,330 

Amxeica. — British  possessions  in  North  America,  46,575,360 

British  West  India  colonies,  .  100,014,864 

Conquered  West  India  colonies,  .  75,220,000 

AtmcA. —British  setdemenls,  .  .  550,500 

Conquered  idem,  ....         4,220,100 

Asia.— British  colonies  and  dependencies,  11,280,000 

Conquered  idem        idem,  .  .  .       27,441,090 

Territorial  possessions  under  the  management  of  the 

East  India  Company,  ....         1,072,427,751 

Total  property  in  the  British  empire,      Je4^096,530,895 

A  variety  of  calculations  of  the  same  nature  as  the  above  have  been 
made  by  different  economists  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  must  all  be  mere 
approximations  to  the  truth,  and  are  founded  upon  data  of  an  extremely 
fluctuating,  and  at  all  times  uncertain  nature.  It  may  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  the  British  dominions  in  the  East  Indies  have  been  considerably 
augmented  since  1812 ;  and  that  very  great  improvements,  and  a  laige 
accumulation  of  property,  have  taken  place  throughout  the  British  empire 
sbce  the  period  in  which  Colquhoun  wrote. 

Circulating  Medium,'}  In  all  commercial  States,  whose  commerce  is 
widely  extended,  various  expedients  have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  oi 
economising  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  ;  and  during  the  last  and  the 
present  century,  these  expedients  have  acquired  a  consistency  and  stability 
which  have  given  a  facility  to  the  exchange  of  commodities  which  would  hava 
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been  totally  impracticable  throiigh  the  medittm  of  the  procious  metals 
alone, 

Isi.  By  means  of  debit  and  credit,  in  open  account :  where  goods  are 
pOTchased  and  sold,  and  where,  after  a  given  time,  a  single  payment  instead 
of  money  closes  the  account,  thus  assuming  the  features  of  barter.  This 
is  also  applicable  to  insurance-brokers,  who,  instead  of  payments  on  each 
policy,  credit  the  underwriter  for  the  premiums  and  debit  him  with  the 
looses,  and  settle  the  whole  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  receiving  or  paying 
the  balance  by  draft  on  a  banker.  If  the  insurers  were  to  require  money 
instead  of  credit  in  a  current  account,  many  millions  of  additional  circu- 
lating medium  would  be  necessary. 

2tL  By  means  of  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  by  which  mer- 
chants and  dealers  are  enabled  to  purchase  commodities  from  others,  who 
circulate  these  bills  with  additional  securities,  by  indorsement,  in  the  dis- 
chaige  of  debts  and  other  commercial  engagements.  This  species  of  cir- 
culating medium  performs  operations  in  the  interchange  of  commodities  to 
an  incalculable  extent,  without  the  intervention  of  the  money  of  the  State  ; 
while  these  bills,  in  their  transit  from  hand  to  hand  until  they  becomo 
payable,  often  perform  the  functions  of  from  ten  to  fifty  times  their  value. 

Tbeoe  two  expedients  tend  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  money  which  would 
be  necessary  for  the  transactions  of  a  commercial  power  like  Great  Britain. 
But  the  most  important  discovery  for  the  purpose  of  giving  velocity  to  the 
circulation  of  money  will  be  found  in  the  system  of  modem  banking, 
through  which  medium  millions  are  paid  and  received,  with  a  degree  of 
fiicility  and  security  which  is  truly  astonishing  ;  and  by  which  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  precious  metals  are  not  only  saved,  but  all  the  time  necessary 
in  weighing  or  counting  bullion.  In  no  country  in  the  world  is  the  velocity 
of  circulation  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  in  Britain.^ 

Public  CredU,"]  The  United  Kingdom  enjoys  a  peculiar  advantage  in 
what  is  called  public  credit.  This  is  a  species  of  confidence  in  the  resources 
of  the  State,  and  the  stability  of  individuals  engaged  in  commerce  and 
manufactures,  which  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  country.  It  is  not  the  king's 
credit.  It  is  not  the  credit  of  parliament.  It  is  that  which  springs  from 
the  happy  concoction  of  all  the  vital  juices  of  the  national  frame.  Its  pre- 
cise seal  in  the  body  politic  cannot  be  discovered  ;  and  yet  it  is  that  which 

*  To  eount  5,000,009  of  gafness,  at  the  rate  of  a  gainea  every  second)  and  working 
12  hoors  m  daj,  would  employ  one  person  nearly  4  months.  A  refinement  in  giviug 
▼docity  to  the  circulating  medium  is  practised  by  about  two-thirdy  of  the  private  banl&ers 
of  the  metropolis.  According  to  the  report  of  the  bullion  committee,  the  daily  payments 
■Mde  fo  these  bankers  amouo  ted  on  an  average  to  £  4,700,000.  I  f  that  sum  were  to  be  paid 
daily  by  one  debtor  to  his  creditor,  without  the  intervention  of  banking,  and  (ncoinjevenof 
cold  of  one  guinea  each,  the  multitude  of  people  that  would  be  required  to  convey  the  specia 
from  place  to  place  would  crowd  the  metropolis  from  one  end  to  the  other,  since  even  more 
than  4^700,000  weald  probably  be  wanted.  To  make  payments  in  all  the  variety  of  sums 
whidi  would  be  necessary  by  the  customers  of  the  ivhole  bankers,  and  the  bank  of  £ng. 
land,  it  might  require  5,  10,  or  perhaps  20  times  i£ 4.700,000  daily :  as  the  matter,  how- 
ever, Sa  contrived,  instead  of  this  enormons  sum  of  jk4,700,000  in  coin,  these  daily 
paymonta,amounting  in  a  year  to  jE  1.467,000,060,  are  made  by  means  of  the  comparatively 
triAing  sum  of  £220,000  daily  for  SIO  days,  or  ^£68,000,000  yearly.  The  merchanti 
tgne  that  their  orders  on  their  respective  bankers  shaJl  not  be  presented  until  the  end  of 
tM  day,  when  the  bankers  meet,  and  settle  and  exchance  all  the  drafts  and  orders  on 
cadi  other,  paying  the  difference  in  bank  notes,  which  Is  calculated  to  amount,  on  an 
avenge,  to  £SSO.00O  a  day.     If  about  two-thirds  of  the  private  bankers  in  London 

CyiC  1,500,000,000  yearly  for  a  part  of  their  customers,  how  much  must  that  yearly  sum 
Ineraaed  1^  what  the  whole  of  the  bankers  and  the  bank  of  England  pay,  including 
the  vfiibUc  revenue  and  loans?  When  it  is  considered  also  that  this  vast  and  almost 
himlciilable  number  of  payments  ai'e  ail  accomplished  by  means  of  about  ^22,000,000 
in  hank  notes  and  gold  coin,  the  Telocity  of  its  circulation  will  appear  to  be  most  truly 
aatoniabiiig. 
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gives  to  sabsttnoe  iti  fiuetioiis.  It  ifl  public  credit,  supported  by  puncto- 
ality  in  the  tmnsactions  between  man  and  man.  And  it  is  the  banking  system 
stimulated  by  confidence  in  the  solidity  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
national  banloy  and  bankers  of  known  opulence,  which  enables  men  engaged 
in  trade  and  commerce  to  give  effect  to  that  punctuality  which  generates 
confidence.  This  confidence  gives  a  peculiar  character  of  enei^y  to  all  the 
commeroial  enterprises  of  British  citizens. 

The  Banking  SyHemJ}  The  banking  system  having  been  in  a  state  of 
gradual  improToment  during  the  last  and  the  present  century,  has  at  length 
reached  a  high  state  of  perfection.  This  system,  however,  derires  its  own 
existence  and  power  from  agriculture,  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures. 
It  is  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  in  all  the  branches  of  productive 
industry,  which  give  employment  to  the  capital  of  the  bankers.  It  is  the 
bankers  who,  holding  in  deposite  a  proportion  of  the  active  capitals  of 
the  country  joined  to  their  own,  by  the  operation  of  their  system,  produce 
that  punctuslity  which  constitutes  public  credit,  and  supply  an  active  capi- 
tal to  the  merchant,  when  an  inactire  capital,  composed  of  goods  or  bills 
of  exchange,  cannot  be  turned  into  money  to  answer  current  demands  with 
that  exact  punctuality  by  which  alone  public  credit  can  be  supported.  The 
banking  system,  therefore,  has  become  a  necessary  and  useful  auxiliary  to 
the  general  circulation  of  the  country.  They  are  so  interwoven,  that  the 
one  could  not,  in  the  present  state  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, exist  without  the  other.  Yet  useful  as  the  system  of  banking  is,  and 
p^ect  as  is  its  organization,  it  is  still  not  without  blemishes  in  its  subor- 
dinate branches,  which  frequently  trench  on  the  great  bulwark  of  punctu- 
ality, public  credit,  which  has  occasionally  been  shaken  to  its  ver^' 
foundation,  from  a  deficiency  in  the  principle  upon  which  banking  ought  to 
be  founded — that  of  absolute  security  to  the  public,  as  far  as  legislative 
regulations  can  operate  in  promotmg  unquestionable  stability. 


CHAP.  III.-COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  commercial  power  of  the  British  empire  is  unexampled  in  the  annals 
of  any  other  kingdom.  An  intelligent  foreigner  has  observed,  that  it  is 
not  alone  the  courage,  the  intelligence,  the  activity  of  the  manufacturer  and 
the  merchant,  which  maintain  the  superiority  of  the  productions  and  the 
commerce  of  Britain ;  it  is  far  more  their  wisdom,  their  economy,  and, 
above  all,  their  probity.  The  commerce  of  Britain  owes  much  of  its 
astonishing  success  to  the  national  character  **  giving  its  own  impulsion  to 
the  minds  as  much  as  to  the  actions  of  iudividuals,—- exciting  an  irresistible 
ardour  to  surpass  every  rival,  and  above  all  to  crush  every  foreign  compe- 
titor, by  a  concurrence  at  once  personal  and  national.  And  what  means  to 
accomplish  such  an  end  I"  exclaims  M.  Dupin.  *'  A  cold,  continuous, 
methodical  activity, — ^a  calculating  boldness  which  makes  the  spectator  risk 
every  thing  which  the  foresight — I  might  almost  say  the  divination — of 
calculation,  shows  to  him  as  having,  on  the  whole,  fewer  chances  of  failure 
than  of  success.  Add  to  these  qualities,  that  perseverance  in  all  undertak- 
ings, whether  joint  or  individual,  which  partakes  of  the  stability  of  their 
institutions,  and  whence  spring  in  the  long  run  that  constancy  of  character, 
and  those  energetic  virtues  which  exercise  upon  the  soul  an  action,  of  which 
the  mainspring  is  public  spirit,  inspired  by  the  excellence  of  public  order, 
and  by  the  inriolable  protection  of  law.     To  these  moral  causes  we  must 
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fBtadd  the  rules  both  of  political  and  ilomestic  economy,  which  are  favour- 
able to  all  interests,  stimulating  to  all  branches  of  industry,  encouraging  to 
all  descriptions  of  talent.  As  to  physical  causes,  we  may  place  at  their 
bead  the  public  roads  and  establishments  which  facilitate  the  transport  and 
render  safe  the  deposit  of  merchandise,  both  in  the  interior,  and  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  outports, — the  art  of  their  conveyance,  and  of  barter  and 
exchange, — and  lastly,  the  creation  of  those  products  of  industry  which  are 
the  subject-matter  of  that  barter  and  exchange." 

The  commerce  of  England  began  to  establish  itself  at  a  period  long 
before  that  of  Scotland  came  into  existence.  In  early  periods,  the  trade 
of  England  was  that  of  Britain:  a  few  historical  facts,  therefore,  concerning 
English  trade  may  not  improperly  introduce  our  account  of  the  present 
state  of  British  commerce. 

Tin — ^which  though  not  exclusively  furnished  by  England,  is  certainly 
found  there  in  much  greater  quantities  than  in  any  other  known  place-^ 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  article  of  British  commerce.  The  Phenicians, 
who  left  unexplored  few  places  of  the  world  ais  known  to  them,  are  said 
to  have  visited  the  coasts  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  tin ;  but 
of  the  extent  of  this  trade  we  have  no  information,  llie  Romans,  while 
they  possessed  the  island,  had  a  cloth-manufactory  at  Winchester ;  and 
though  little  addicted  to  the  arts  of  trade  probably'  carried  from  diis 
country  such  articles  as  they  here  found  in  abundance.  During  the  subse- 
quent invasions  by  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,  trade  could  not 
flourish;  but  under  William  the  Conqueror,  a  body  of  Flemish  weavers 
settled  in  this  island,  and  from  this  period  it  may  be  said  that  the  staple 
of  England  was  coarse  woollens.  The  tyrannic  John  assumed  the  sole 
power  of  commerce  in  Ins  kingdom,  and  erected  corporations  and  monopo- 
lies wherever  he  thought  proper,  or  whenever  he  was  tempted  by  the  offer 
of  a  sufficient  bribe.  Under  such  restnunts,  and  while  subjected  to  the 
caprice  and  oppression  of  one  man,  trade  must  have  been  almost  annihilated. 
No  adventure  was  made,  unless  with  the  prospect  of  exorbitant  profits. 
The  interest  of  money,  therefore  became  extremely  high;  and  under 
Henry  III.  we  find  it  often  to  have  been  no  less  than  50  per  cent.  It  was, 
however,  during  the  reign  of  this  latter  prince,  that  regulations  were 
made  respecting  broad-cloths,  russets,  &c.,  and  fine  linens  were  woven  in 
England  at  this  early  period. 

Daring  the  vigorous,  and  in  some  measure,  prosperous  reign  of  Edward 
L  commerce  met  with  some  encouragement ;  but  the  true  principles  of 
trade  were  ill-understood.  In  1296,  the  society  of  merchant-adventurers 
was  instituted,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  woollen  manufactures, 
and  encouraging  the  exportation  of  that  national  staple.  Edward  granted 
more  protection  to  foreign  merchants  than  they  had  formerly  enjoyed ;  and 
though  he  still  left  them  subject  to  the  iniquitous  law  of  answering  for  the 
debts  and  crimes  of  any  of  their  countrymen,  he  aUowed  them  the  privilege 
of  trial  by  jnry,  and  fixed  the  duties  on  importation  and  exportation.  The 
ofiice  of  aulnager  is  likewise  mentioned  as  existing  in  this  reign. 

Manufactures  and  commerce,  during  the  weak  reign  of  Edward  II.  were 
almost  entirely  unprotected.  The  disorders  of  this  reign  rendered  pro- 
perty insecure,  and  consequently  discouraged  honest  adventure  and  the 
exertion  of  useful  ingenuity.  That  English  manufactures  were  in  a  very 
rude  state  at  this  time,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  the  wealthy  men  of  the 
age  often  bequeathed  their  silk  or  velvet  garments,  formally  by  will,  as 
eonstitating  a  valuable  part  of  their  property.     Eanders  was  then  the  only 

111.  x> 
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ewMnUy  in  Evrope  wbera  ooBunefoe  wm  either  mderalood  or  practlwd. 
The  fint  greal  historical  encouragement  given  to  the  wooUen-oiunfiMstares 
of  this  country,  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  He  protected  foreign 
weavers,  and  prrinhited  his  subjects  from  wearing  any  dodi  not  of  Engluh 
manufisetnre.  In  1881,  John  Kemp,  with  70  Walloon  families,  was  in* 
Tited  into  England,  and  Kendal  became  the  metropolis  of  the  wooll«i- 
manufiMstnre.  Wool  was  exported  to  n  considerable  amount ;  but  by  n 
▼ery  absurd  law,  the  exportation  of  woollen  doth,  as  well  as  of  wrought 
iron  was  prohibited.  The  exports  at  this  period  consisted  entirely  of  raw 
materials,  such  as  wool,  hides,  butter,  tin,  lead ;  manufactures  were  almost 
unknown.  The  imports  were  chiefly  linen,  fine  doth,  and  wine*  The 
value  of  the  total  exports  in  1354,  was  £294,184  17#.  2d.  This  sum  was 
in  money  of  that  period,  and  reduced  to  the  present  denomination  and 
value,  would  be  very  large.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  value  of  the  im- 
ported cloth,  per  piece,  was  at  this  time,  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  exported ;  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  quality  was  also  greatly  superior. 
The  troubles  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II., — ^the  care  which  Henry  IV. 
was  obliged  continually  to  exert  for  the  preservation  of  that  authority  to 
which  his  tide  was  so  lame»— die  incessant  military  expeditions  of  Henry 
V.,— the  mirfortunes  of  Henry  VI.,-— end  all  the  miseries  brought  upon  tlM 
nation  by  the  Moody  contest  between  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  Yorir,— 
eActudly  oppoeed  the  progress  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 
Nevertheless,  some  foreign  merchants  residing  amongst  us  amassed  great 
wedth.  The  commercid  regnlations  of  Henry  VII.,  however  well  meant, 
were  in  reality  destructive  of  national  industry.  Laws  prohibiting  the  expor- 
tation of  certun  articles  were  multiplied  ;  the  number  of  corporations  and 
monopolies  was  increased;  and  other  restraints  imposed,  which  tended 
powerfully  to  obstruct  the  nationd  prosperity.  Fine  cloths,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  much  improved  about  this  time ;  and  in  1458  the  company  of 
staplen  pdd  to  the  crown  £68,000  sterling  for  the  customs  of  stifle 


The  foreign  commerce  of  England,  under  Henry  VIII.  was  confined  to 
Flanders ;  and  of  such  importance  was  this  commerce  dready  found,  that 
when  war  broke  out  between  the  English  and  Flemings,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries  should  not  be  interrapted. 
Foreign  artists  were  now  numerous  in  England ;  their  superior  skill  and 
industry  excited  the  envy  of  the  natives,  and  caused  the  enactment  of  many 
severe  and  preposterous  laws  agdnst  aliens.  The  Flemings,  in  particular, 
were  so  numerous,  that  15,000  of  them  were  expelled  at  one  time  from  the 
dty  of  London.  The  true  method  of  encouraging  commerce  still  remained 
ill-understood.  Monopolies  and  corporations  were  multiplied  ;  the  prices 
of  labour  and  provisions  were  fixed  by  an  absdute  authority ;  sumptuary 
laws  were  enacted  ;  and  the  legd  interest  of  money  was  in  this  reign  fixed 
at  10  per  cent.  The  interest  redly  required  was  probably  much  higher ; 
but  the  lending  of  money  on  interest  was  generdly  esteemed  udawfd,  and 
the  law  by  which  it  was  permitted  was  repealed  during  the  following 
reign.     In  1557  glass  was  manufoctured  in  England. 

The  disorden  attending  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  rdigiooa 
disturbances  under  Mary,  were  opposed  to  the  commerdd  progress  c?  the 
nation.  Under  Mary,  however,  we  find  a  law  which  indicates  greater  libe* 
ralky  of  views  than  might  have  been  expected  at  this  period.  A  law  had 
been  formerly  enacted  prohibitiDg  any  one  from  making  cloth  who  had  not 
served  an  apprentioeship  of  seven  years.     This  law,  during  Mary  s  reign. 
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Wit  repealed ;  bat,  little  to  tbe  hoDour  of  Elisabeth's  penetratioii  in  affiurs 
of  trade,  it  wae  leTived  by  Mary's  successor. 

Elinbeth  was  doubtless  desiroas  of  advancing  the  commerce  of  England, 
yet  ahe  certainly  pnrsiied  measures  of  a  directly  opposite  tendency.  In 
particular,  she  exerted  her  prerogatiye  in  tbe  creation  and  encouragement 
of  monopolies  of  eyery  description.  Besides  innumerable  others  of  inferior 
importaBce,  she  established  tbe  East  India  company  in  1600, — .a  society  of 
mcmopolists  whose  power  and  possessions  have  since  become  so  exorbitant. 
She  confined  the  trade  with  Turkey  to  a  company  known  by  tbe  name  of 
the  Turkey  company.  She  likewise  procured  from  John  BasiUdes,  a 
Rnssiaii  prince,  a  law  forbidding  all  nations,  except  tbe  English,  to  trade 
with  his  anbjecta ;  bat  this  law  was  abrogated  by  bis  wiser  successor. 
Several  attempts  during  her  reign  were  made  to  discover  a  north-west  pas- 
sage to  the  East  Indies,  and  several  colonies  were  founded  in  North 
America;  but  in  these  attempts  and  undertakings  Elisabeth's  subjects 
enjoyed  her  permission  only,  not  her  encouragement  or  ud.  English  ma- 
na&ctaies  were  still  very  imperfect,  and  were  sorpassed  by  those  of  every 
other  nation.  Much  of  our  exports  ccmsisted  in  white  undressed 
cloths ;  and  the  profits  upon  dyeing  and  finishing,  amounting  to  £1,000,000 
a  year,  were  lost  to  us,  these  operations  being  generally  performed  on  the 
continent.  Tbe  legal  interest  of  money  was  fixed  at  10  per  cent,  during 
this  reign,  while  the  legal  interest  in  France  was  6^  per  cent^-s— a  proof  that 
commerce  in  France,  at  that  time,  flourished  moch  more  than  in  England. 

Tlie  pacific  reign  of  James  I.  imparted  a  degree  of  prosperity  to  tbe 
commeroe  of  England  which  it  had  not  Ibrmeriy  known.  Her  manuftic- 
tnres,  howevor,  were  stiU  inconsiderable,  consisting,  for  tbe  most  part,  of 
the  building  of  shipo,  and  the  castmg  of  caimon.  Wool  continued  to  be  a 
great  matenal  of  national  trade ;  and,  during  this  reign,  the  exportation  of 
raw  wool  was  forbidden.  Tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  cloth,  however,  was  still 
exported  without  being  dressed  and  dyed,— operations  which  it  underwent 
in  Holland.  The  attempts  for  the  discovery  of  tbe  north-west  passage  led 
to  the  discovery  of  Greenland ;  and  the  wlnde-fisbing  was  soon  thereafter 
carried  on  with  some  success.  The  trade  to  Spain— 4>riginal]y  a  mono- 
poly—was now  laid  open,  and  soon  augmented  in  an  unexampled  degree ; 
but  the  nation,  incapable  of  profiting  by  such  a  plain  argumcftit,  proceeded 
no  fitfther  than  to  compel  tbe  monopolizing  companies  to  extend  their  stock, 
and  to  reader  the  admission  of  new  adventurers  less  difficult  than  it  had 
formerly  been.  The  chief  glory  of  James'  reign  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  however,  was  the  establishment  of  tbe  American  colonies,*-estab- 
Bskments  which  have  founded  an  empire  of  Englishmen  in  tbe  new  world, 
and  wbich,  perhape,  more  than  any  other  cause,  have  augmented  the  trade 
'Of  isriiau* 

In  1618,  The  exports  of  England  amounted  to                .  £2,467,4S5 

Tbe  imports,           ....  S,14<1,151 

In  I62S,  The  eiports  weie           ....  2,SS0,4S6 

Tbe  imports,           ....  8,610,315 

The  mimber  of  seamen  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  England,  daring 
this  reign,  is  said  to  have  been  10,000.  In  1641,  the  customs  of 
England  were  said  to  amount  to  £500,000. 

The  disorden  which  preceded  tbe  melancholy  end  of  Charles  I.  rather 
pnuBOted  than  retarded  the  vigour  of  commerce.  Ibey  were  tbe  means 
of  carrying  abroad,  with  a  fresh  ardour,  tbe  energy  and  activity  of  indus- 
triooa  dtiaeiis;  and  the  lucrative  acquisition  of   external  commerce  be- 
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came  the  meet  fertile  soureet  of  both  pnblic  and  indiridaal  wealth.  Not- 
withstanding the  ciril  wan  and  commotions  from  1640  to  1659,  there 
appeara  to  have  been  raised  for  the  public  serrice  no  less  than  £88,331,198, 
being,  on  an  average,  £4,385,850  per  annum.  During  the  period  which 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  Charles  I.  to  the  abdication  of  James  II.  im* 
provements  in  manufactores  and  trade  •  advanced  with  an  unprecedented 
rapidity.  The  naval  war  carried  on  against  the  Dutch  had  curtuled  the 
maritime  power  of  that  commercial  people,  and,  in  the  same  proportion, 
had  added  to  that  of  England ;  so  that  the  Revolution  found  this  country 
a  great  commercial  nation.  The  shipping  was  more  than  double  what 
it  had  been  left  by  James  I.;  many  new  branches  of  manufacture  had 
been  introduced ;  several  new  colonies  had  been  established  in  America, 
and  some  were  recovered  from  the  power  of  the  Dutch.  In  Jamaica — 
an  island  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Spaniards  during  the  protector- 
ship of  Cromwell — ^the  foundations  were  laid  of  our  West  Indian  com- 
merce ;  and  the  destruction  of  much  of  the  Dutch  influence  in  the  East, 
gave  new  encouragement  to  the  exertions  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
in  1670,  a  board  of  trade  was  instituted,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  on, 
and  protecting  the  interests  of  commerce. 

All  these  conspiring  circumstances  were  greatly  favoured  by  the  Revo- 
IttUon, — an  event  which  defined  the  rights  of  the  prince  and  of  the  people, 
— which  insured  a  degree  of  politiod  and  religious  liberty  which,  in 
practice  at  least,  has  never  been  surpassed, — and  which  secured  to  the 
subjects  their  property  as  well  as  their  personal  rights.  The  progrsss  of 
arts  and  commerce^  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  have,  since  that 
period,  proceeded  with  an  unremitted  acceleration.  Some  parliamen- 
tary documents  of  the  year  1739  assert,  that  the  total  value  of  cloths 
mannfiBctured  in  that  year  may  have  been  £1,600,000,  a  sum  exactly  double 
of  their  value  in  1699.  During  the  18th  century,  these  manuftbctures 
bad  increased  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  1 ;  and  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  its  conclusion  has  evinced  a  similar  tendency. 

**  It  was  under  the  administration  of  Lord  Chatham,  in  the  very  midst 
of  a  seven  years'  war"— says  the  illustrious  foreigner  whose  enlightened 
and  liberal  remarks  we  have  so  often  quoted — "  that  we  behold  the  com- 
mencement of  all  those  great  interior  works  useful  to  commerce,  which- 
are  now  the  admiration  of  every  foreigner.  Up  to  1756,  England  had 
not  a  single  line  of  artificial  navigation ;  and  she  possessed,  for  communi- 
cation by  land,  only  a  small  number  of  roads  injudiciously  cut  and  ill 
kept  up.  Of  a  sudden,  an  individual  conceives  ihe  idea  to  profit  by  the 
general  impulse  which  industry  has  received,  by  cutting  a  canal,  to  carry 
to  Manchester  the  produce  of  his  mines.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  town 
which  thrives,  and  of  which  the  exuberant  wealth  seeks  every  where  pro- 
ductive outlets — Liverpool — aspires  to  still  higher  designs.  She  is  the 
first  to  form  and  to  realize  the  project  of  opening  a  navigable  channel 
betwixt  the  Irish  sea  and  the  German  ocean.  Other  channels  even  more 
extended,  are  established  by  degrees  in  both  ends  of  the  island:  And 
thus,  within  the  short  space  of  lialf  a  century,  a  line  of  canals  is  formed, 
both  for  great  and  for  small  navigation,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  opposite 
seas, — ^basins  separated  by  numberless  chains  of  hills,-— 4>pulent  ports,-* 
industrious  towns, — fertile  plains, — and  inexhaustible  mines."  The  total 
length  of  canak  in  Great  Britain,  excluding  those  under  5  miles  in  length, 
was  in  1828  2,589  miles.  The  system  of  turnpike  roads  embraced  an  extent 
of  24,531  miles  in  the  same  year,  of  which   the  annual  revenue 
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£1»21^716.  Moles,  pien,  ligfat-houflee,  have  been  newly  eatablisbed, 
«nd  the  security  of  access  and  shelter  of  every  anchorage  upon  the  whole 
line  of  coast  greatly  increased.  Such  has  been  the  progress  of  British 
commerce, — a  progress  which  the  disastrous  war  with  our  American  colo* 
nies  slackened  but  could  not  interrupt, — a  progress  which  received  new 
life  by  the  loss  of  these  very  colonies, — a  progress  which  above  all  has 
advanced  with  gigantic  strides  during  the  tremendous  struggle  maintained 
so  long  with  the  republic,  the  consulate,  and  the  empire  of  France  I 

'*  What  then,"  inquires  M.  Dnpin,  "  has  the  British  administration 
done  to  produce,  in  so  short  a  time,  public  works  which  alone  have 
rendered  possible  the  great  results  which  we  have  been  contemplat- 
ing? Nothing.  It  has  allowed  commerce  a  free  course,  and  has 
thought  that  it  served  it  sufficiently,  in  securing  to  it  protection  without, 
liberty  within,  and  justice  every  where.  It  has  allowed  manu&cturers, 
poprietors,  and  merchants,  of  great,  and  of  moderate,  and  of  small  capi- 
tals, to  confer  with  one  another  upon  their  mutual  wants,— >and  the  works 
which  may  be  useful  to  them, — and  lastly,  upon  the  means  whereby  they 
may  themselves  undertake  and  execute  those  works."  The  works  them- 
selves not  only  insure  to  commerce  increasing  prosperity,  but  add  to  the 
value  of  landed  property ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  becoming  proprie- 
tors of  canals,  roads,  bridges,  basins,  quays,  and  of  the  entrep6ts  necessary 
to  commerce,  British  merchuits  acquire  at  once  that  stable  interest  which 
is  attached  to  the  possession  of  property  inseparable  from  the  soil,  and 
that  moveable  interest  which  changes  its  objects  or  its  seat  according  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  external  commerce.  It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is 
a  tendency  in  our  ancient  laws  and  political  organization  ftivourable  to  the 
accumulation  of  property  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
individuals ;  and  that  it  has  resulted  from  this — that  while  in  no  country 
is  the  soil  better  cultivated,  the  arts  more  advanced,  manufactures  more 
flouiisbing — while  nowhere  is  a  nobler  and  more  skilful  use  made  of 
human  strength, — and  while  nowhere  is  there  so  much  opulence  and 
luxury, — yet,  at  the  smaHest  commercial  derangement,  cries  of  distress 
are  heard  in  every  quarter.  "  There  exists,"  says  M.  Passay,  **  between 
England  and  other  countries,  in  which  wealth  is  equally  ill- shared,  a  differ- 
ence which  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view.  In  these  countries,  if 
the  people  suffer  without  murmuring,  it  is  because,  having  only  the  ideas 
and  the  habits  natural  to  their  condition,  they  do  not  experience  the  evils 
of  retrogradation,  and  enjoy  even  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  gra- 
dual melioration  of  their  industry.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
people  have  declined,  from  the  effect  of  laws  too  favourable  to  large  pro- 
perties; and  hence  there  is  a  discontent  with  regard  to  social  order,  which 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  to  break  out.  The  destinies  of  England 
have  been  delivered  by  her  institutions  into  the  hands  of  a  territorial  aris- 
tocracy. A  small  number  of  families  excessively  rich,  and  a  multitude 
of  poor,  have  supplanted  the  classes  of  which  the  graduated  property 
formerly  preserved  harmony  in  all  parts  of  the  body  politic"  At  the 
same  time,  it  has  been  observed  by  M.  Dupin,  that  there  is  another  prin- 
ciple, the  combination  of  capitalists,  which  establishes  a  salutary  check  on 
this  tendency  of  wealth  to  concentrate  in  too  small  a  number  of  hands ; 
and  that  in  practice  great  proprietors  are  not  usually  found  the  enemies  of 
iroprorements  and  inventions  propitious  to  industry  and  favourable  to  com- 
merce. The  great  families  of  Britain — of  England  especially — ^bave  often 
themaelvea  descended  into  the  ranks  of  industry,  and  there  acquired  new 
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chimt  to  popolarity,  to  eatMu,  and  to  bonotm,  m  tbat  path  when,  per- 
li^M,  tbeir  HicMitm  fim  aoqnirad  tbeni.  If  a  duka  of  Bridgewatar,  a 
daka  of  FartUnd,  a  CaTvndkh,  or  a  Bedford,  bare  coBrtractod  caoal*  aad 
hnd|;M  and  MreeU ;  h  oogtit  not  to  bo  forgottan  that  fi^itiah  nolulity  owaa 
nacfa  to  tbe  indnatry  and  eaterpriaa  of  Biitiah  mercbairta.  Tba  dnka  of 
Leeda  i*  the  doKendaat  of  Edward  Oabome,  a  Loadm  nenhant.  A  li- 
neal a&ccator  of  the  marqaia  of  Cocnwallia  wia  aberiff  of  l^oadon  ia 
1S78.  The  noble  faonae  of  Wentworth  waa  feanded  hy  a  Loadon 
aldennan.  Lanrenoe  de  Boaveriea  manied  the  dan^tar  of  a  German  dlL- 
mereer,  and,  aettling  in  England,  laid  the  fonndation  of  the  honae  of 
Radnor.  An  anceator  of  the  earl  of  Dartmoath  wib  a  ildmiar;  the 
aail  of  CiaTan  ia  lineally  deaeended  from  a  merchant-tailor;  and  the 
aari  of  Warwick  from  '  the  flower  of  tbe  wool^taplna.'  The  aoInUtjr 
of  Britain  have  been  often  charged  with  faaatew ;  bnt  it  ia  tbe  boaat  of 
oar  oonatitntion,  that  there  ia  nothing  to  prereat  the  hamhleat  dtinn  who 
diall  be  fomid  nifficientljr  aaeritorioBa,  frnm  riling  to  the  bigfaeat  rank 
which  a  Britiah  mbject  can  enjoy  ;~-tbe  aentiiaent  implied  in  thM  princqtle 
ia  worthy  of  a  free  people,  and  deatrroi  the  imitation  of  erery  goreni- 
ment  which  wiihea  to  walk  in  the  path  of  national  jwoaperitf. 

Import*  and  ExporU.'}  The  following  ia  an  abatract  of  tbe  total 
i^mal  and  daekavd  value  of  Britiah  and  Irish  imperta  and  exporta,  from 
5th  Jannary,  1818,  to  SOi  Jannaiy,  1630  : 

BS   SMn.im    iT3,47S      SM,8aa    lojei.nM    s\,im 

91  U3is,iin  on^ia  s»,i3»  io,«o«,<m  t^.mi 
Si  3a,i7ai»i;  rm,ori  78h,i9h  s.sjijkb  ij,a9 
3»  st.He,tio  MDjm     ■nn.Mts    9jg^vs  i4,soe 

a  3s,(m^M  anfin     tKfiu    9,iu,3os   it.m 

M    30^7,Mi    taS^ka       aW,ltO    10,OaH.MH      H,184 

n  M,»Mii  H^BK     TBO.&is    a,aK^u3  si,v;« 

H    atiliOfilt    TOJIS       Ml,3»      8.IMS,aU     l},eBI 

_, f.n  33^1*^  ivi^i*     ai7,iwi  io,aosiMi   ujioi 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  official  ralue  of  Britiah  and  Iriah  pro- 
dnce  and  mannfactarei  exported  from  Great  Britain,  diatingoisbing  the 
aeveial  conntriea  ;  together  with  the  importa  into  Great  Britun  from  the 
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ARA.-.BH1  ladlM  Ud  ChiM 

New  HolUnd  &  Soakh  an  Islands 
ArBiCA.«CiM  of  Good  HoM    . 

OtiMrpuil  of  Africa 
AMBBicA-Britbh  northern  cdonlc* 

Britteh  W«ft  IiHliot    .       • 

Foroln  Woat  Indies 

Unitc4  Stain     .       . 

Brasil     .... 

Mexiro       .... 

ColonUa       .        .       .        , 


Cbitt 

Tko  Whato  I^SUia*     . 


Avrot  and  Monte  Vidoo 


rolol 

Tmial  0/  imporUmtd  •rportt 
jrom  InUuHJ 


8,008,788 
8^558 

974,883 

7,78i,135 

802,484 

4,984,847 

787,818 

101,980 

81.50ft 

31,839 

75,377 

965,889 

387,856 


36,098,951 


I 


4;840ylM 

808k»7 

171,888 

15^450 

1,339,343 

3,596^651 

867,083 

5,114/n8 

8,556,139 

610,155 

£93,805 

190.505 

897,884 

415,588 


61,838 

98,798 

138,577 

316,975 

853.756 

63,176 

147,583 

37,590 

58,850 

87,154 

80,361 

17|835 

6,317 

1,489 


4^,125 

889.589 

194y6I5 

8M^0S7 

1,650,318 

S,79»,408 

030,850 

6,288,191 

8,598,730 

668,415 

380,360 

810,897 

315,820 

421,900 

1.480 


40,338,851 


1,480,087 


018,838 


10,066,508 


84,480 


50,399350 


907,318 


It  farther  appears  from  a  document  laid  before  parliament,  relative 
to  die  exports  and  imports  of  this  country  for  the  year  ending  5th  of 
January,  1829,  that  the  total  of  our  exports  to  France  were  only 
je546,000y — being  less,  by  above  £130,000,  than  our  exports  to  Ptassia» 
whilst  our  imports  from  France  exceeded  £2,600,000.  Our  imports 
from  Russia  amounted  to  above  £4,000,000,  and  our  exports  to  above 
£2,500,000 ;  but  the  balance  of  trade  with  that  country  has  hitherto  been 
in  our  favour.  From  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  we  imported  to  the 
value  of  a  little  more  than  £3,000,000 ;  but  we  exported  to  these  countries 
to  tlie  amount  of  above  £14,000,000.  The  imports  from  Gibraltar  were 
small ;  but  our  exports  exceeded  £2,000,000.  With  Spain  and  the  Cana- 
ries the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  by  about  £500,000.  With  Turkey, 
the  exports  amounted  that  year  to  above  £1,200,000 ;  and  the  imports  to 
about  £600,000.  With  Portugal,  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports  by 
about  £2,000,000.  Such  was  the  relative  state  of  our  European  importn 
and  exports.  The  exports  to,  and  imports  from  Barbary,  Egypt,  and  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius,  and  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon,  nearly  balanced  each  other,  and  did  not  exceed  £1,000,000. 
Asia  afforded  a  larger  sum  both  in  imports  and  exports.  To  the  East 
Indiea  and  China  we  exported  to  the  value  of  £6,300,000,  and  imported 
neariy  £8,000,000.  From  the  British  North  American  colonies, 
and  the  West  Indies,  we  imported  above  £8,700,000,  and  we  exported 
above  £6,200,000.  With  the  United  States  there  was  a  difference  of 
about  £600,000  only  between  our  exports  and  imports :  the  former  being 
£8,600,000,  and  the  latter  £7,997,000.  To  the  Brazils  we  exported 
abore  £3,822,000,  and  imported  £1,382,000.  To  the  South  American 
republics  our  exports  exceeded  our  imports  by  about  £2,200,000.  The 
gross  amount  of  our  exports  in  the  above  year  was  £62,716,702 ;  and  of 
our  imports,  £45,168,488. 

BritUh  Shipping,"}  In  carrying  on  this  commerce  the  number  of  ve». 
aels  entered  inimds  and  cleared  outwards  at  the  several  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  during  the  three  years  ending  5th  January,  1829,  was  as 
followa : 
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It! 


1896 
IS87 
1«B 

1886 
1887 
1898 


BritUi  &  Irish  VeaMlt. 


13,503 
19,473 
13,133 


10,843 
10,844 
11.481 


Tons    I  Men 

8,143,317  1 183,028 
1,OW.630    113,093 


9,086,898 

1,793,848 
1,737>85 
1JB87,6B8 


118,080 

109,657 
105,198 
118,385 


Foffvign  Veaaele. 


6,981 
5,780 

tjm 

6.085 
5.410 
5.714 


ikl  Tone  I  Men 

050,319    58,789 
094,116139,838 


751,864 

906,066 
698,440 
767,881 
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Venela 
90.484 
18.808 
19,170 


47,535  16,988 
37,305  16,854 
41,598  1 17,105 


Tods    |   Mea 
3.108,080  175^750 
9.8(4,746'  158,981 
8,838»7e8  162,816 


8.600.908 
8,4)9.865 
8,655.508 


197.198 
148,503 
153,988 
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Nearly  two-thirds  of  tbb  immense  traffic  is  carried  on  in  the  port  of 
London,  and  aboat  one-sixth  of  the  whole  shippbg  of  the  empire  belongs 
to  that  port.  The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  shipping  be- 
longing to  the  British  empire  on  the  Slst  December,  1825,  1826,  and 
1827,  respectiTely,  with  the  amount  of  their  tonnage,  and  the  number  of 
individuals  employed  to  narigate  them : 


U.  KiDf  <!<><& 
!•.  GurriiMy 
Jerwf&Maa 
Brit  PUaU. 

Total.    . 


On  th0  Slat  Dae  1825l        On  the  SUt  Due.  ISiO. 


Toat 
2,382,009 

140,894 

499 

0,392 

3,085 

3.«7 

284,183 

lifin 

94,025 


2,035,044 


187,0381 


Oa  th«  Slst  D^.  1887. 


2,400,  KM  1  151,415 


The  number  of  merchant-ships  built  in  Great  Britain,  in  successive 
years  from  1814  to  1828,  were  as  follows: 

Ycm,  VwmU.  Y^arn.  Vewelc 

1814  8&i  1824  1179 

1816  1274  182^6  1719 

1822  7S0  1827  1440 

1823  847  1828  1185 

3fanufacturei,2  The  principal  branches  of  British  manufactures  are  the 
cotton,  woollen,  silk,  linen,  and  hardware  manufactures. 

Cotton  Manufactures.^  The  various  machinery  now  used  in  Great 
Britain,  in  manufacturing  cotton  only,  has  enabled  one  man  to  perform  the 
work  of  150.  Now,  the  lowest  computation  supposes  280,000  men,  some 
say  350,000  men,  to  be  employed  in  it.  Hence  the  work  now  performed 
in  this  single  branch  would,  half  a  century  ago,  have  required  42,000,000 
men,  according  to  some  53,000,000  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  lowest  compu- 
tation, more  than  twice  as  many  men,  women,  and  children,  as  now  people 
the  British  islands.  Now,  supposing  the  labour  of  each  of  these  men  to 
cost,  at  this  hour,  the  very  moderate  sum  of  one  shilling  per  day,  or  £18 
per  year,  the  pay  of  42,000,000  of  labourers  would  be  £756,000,000,  or 
a  little  more  than  thirteen  times  the  annual  revenue  of  Great  Britain. 
Deducting  from  thb  sum  the  pay  of  the  labourers  now  really  employed  at 
the  above  annual  rate  (280,000  X  £18  =  £5,040,000),  allowmg  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  £50,000,000  sterling  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery, 
buildings,  and  incidental  expenses,  the  result  is,  that  the  machinery  em- 
ployed in  the  cotton-manufactories  saves  £700,000,000  sterling  to  the 
British  nation.  Again,  the  power  employed  in  the  cotton-manufiictories 
alone  of  Britain,  exceeds  the  manufacturing  powers  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe 
collectively.  The  official  and  declared  value  of  cotton  manufactured  goods 
and  cotton  twist  yam,  exported  from  Great  Britain  betwixt  1818  and  1826, 
was  as  follows : 

Manvfactured  Goodt, 
Tean  Ofllrial  Derlarod 

1818  .    .  £21,292,355  .    .  £16,372^211  . 
1821    .    .    21,642,935    .    .    13,788,976    . 
1824  .     .     21,171,555  .    .      15,241,118 
1826    .    .   21,445,742    .    .    10,522,407    . 

The  period  when  cotton  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  is  not  pre- 
cisely known.  It  b  certain  that  in  1430,  at  least,  cotton  was  imported 
from  the  Levant.  For  several  years  after  the  commencement  of  George 
the  Third's  reign,  the  whole  value  of  the  cotton-manufJEustnres  of  the 
kingdom  was  estimated  to  be  less  than  £200,000.  In  1782  it  had  in- 
creased to  £4,000,000.  In  the  year  1784,  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  obtained 
his  patent  for  water-machines,  which  were  immediately  erected  in  all  parts 


Twigi  and  Yam. 

Offidal  Dodarad 

£1,296,775  .  .   £2,395,305 

Ii898,679    .    .    2,305,830 

2,984,3U  .    .      3,135,396 

3,748,526    .        3,491,968 
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«f  tk  langdoniy  aad  in  1787  the  value  of  tlM  Mttoa  goods  prodaoed  in  th« 
kingdoBi  WM  eadmated  at  £7,500,000.  In  the  year  1800  die  eBtimated 
TElne  of  the  cotton  fiumttfactare  was  £15,000|000.  In  the  year  ending  5th 
Jannaiy,  1830,  the  official  value  of  the  cotton  goods  exported  amounted  to 
£37,269»395,  and  to  £17,394,584  declared  valne^  independent  of  the  im- 
nenae  quantity  consnined  at  home.  Upon  the  whole,  the  cotton-manu£etc- 
tsraa  of  Great  Britain  may  be  said  to  form  abont  ]-4th  of  her  total  industry. 
The  Boperiority  of  Bntisn  cotton  is  acknowledged  all  over  the  world ;  and 
even  in  the  finer  fabrics  neither  the  Swiss^  nor  the  Ghent,  nor  the  French 
mudina,  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  best  English  and  Scotish.  In  a 
laiga  ball-room  of  mixed  English  and  foreign  roushn  dresses,  the  English  is 
quite  distinguishable  by  Belgian  ladies,  who  must  be  the  best  judges  ot 
.  effect  in  this  articLe.  M.  Tenianx  denies  this ;  but  we  take  the  opinion  of  the 
im  aex  against  the  fabricant,  and  they  support  this-  opinion  when  they 
mesa  with  English  muslin  for  sale. 

JFooUen  Mam^acturesr^  Among  the  manu&ctures  of  Britain,  that  of 
woollao  goods  was,  as  we  have  seen,  long  accounted  the  moat  important, 
it  is  now  suipassed  by  that  of  cotton.  Su-  F.  M.  Eden  estimates  the  value 
of  the  manufactured  woollen  goods  annually  consumed  in  Great  Britdn  at 
£1  lpO00,000 ;  and  if  to  this  we  add  £7^00,000,  which  is  about  the 
average  valne  of  those  exported,  the  total  value  of  the  annmal  produce  of 
thia  BBann&ctufo  will  be  about  £18,000,000.  Mr  M' Arthur,  in  1803, 
valued  the  whole  at  £25,560,000  ;  and  another  respectable  manufacturer 
had  alated  in  evidence  before  thehonse  of  commons,  in  1600,  that  the  total 
aaaual  value  might  be  £19,000,000 ;  but  both  these  calculations  were  cer- 
tainly mnch  too  h%h  at  the  time.  Adopting  Sir  F.  Eden's  statement,  and  esti- 
mating the  value  of  the  raw  material  at  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  a 
sum  of  £12,000,000  is  left  as  the  aggregate  amount  of  profits  and  wagea. 
Estimating  the  profit  of  the  maanfactuvers,  and  the  sum  necessary  to  indem- 
nify them  for  their  outlay,  at  18  per  cent*,  of  the  £12,000,000  or  £2,160,000, 
die  total  amount  of  wages  paid  in  this  manufacture  will  be  £9,840,000 ; 
and  taking  £15  aa  a  fair  average  of  the  annual  wages  obtained  by  the  various 
descriptions  of  individuals  in  this  department  of  iadustry,  we  shall  get 
546,000  as  the  total  number  of  workmen,  and  at  least  1,100,000  mou^s^ 
—or  l-13th  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain^ — as  -supported  by  the 
woollen  mannfacture*  The  average  annual  importation  of  foreign  wool, 
for  the  10  yean  previous  to  1819,  amounted  to  about  11,000,000  lbs. ;  in 
the  latter  year  die  dedared  value  of  woollen  exports  was  £10,2^,926. 
The  fidlowing  was  the  declared  valne  of  British  manufactured  woollens,  and 
of  British  woollen  yams,  caqiorted  from  Great  Britain  to  foreign  parts,  from 
1820  to  1828 : 


Y«r 

^     *,  d. 

Ymr 

£         «. 

d. 

1820  .   . 

5,987,442  9  11 

1825 

.   .    6,012,411  4 

4 

1821    .   . 

5,585,430  2  2 

1826 

.  6,194,926  2 

3 

1888 

6,463,928  12  2 

18S7 

4^982,908  16 

« 

1823   .   . 

«^4B8,076  14  6 

1888 

.   .   5»877,861  6 

2 

1824  .   . 

5^634,471  2  6 

England  atill  continues  to  ei^oy  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  fabric.  Scot- 
land has  attempted  the  manufacture  of  broad-doth,  but  without  success. 
One  kind  of  coarse  doth,  however,  is  successfully  manufactured  at  Gala- 
shieDs,  in  Roxbar^iafaire ;  and  good  duffles  are  likewise  made ;  but  the 
carpets  of  Scotland  seem  to  be  more  successful  than  any  other  of  its  woollen 
manofactures.  Kilmarnock  and  Stirling  are  the  prindpal  seats  of  this 
mamrfaotnre.     The  English  broad-cloths  are  universally  known  ;  but  though 
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in  the  hhtic  of  cliMhs  of  a  moderate  fineneM  the  BngliBh  are  anrimlledy  in 
the  mannfactnre  of  superfine  cloths  they  are  excelled  by  the  French,  iWs- 
sians,  and  Saxons.  M.  Jacob  reports  that  at  a  late  Ldpsic  fsky  where  the 
wool-bnyers  and  sellers  meet  in  great  nnmbers,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
on  the  subject,  a  committee  was  appointed^-consisting  of  indiridnals  who 
were  neither  interested  in  the  manufiBctnres  of  England  nor  in  those  of 
Germany — ^to  examine,  and  report  on  the  best  cloth  in  the  city  from  the 
two  countries  ;  and  their  decision,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  was  unanimously  in 
larour  of  the  cloths  from  Enpen. 

SUk  Manufactures.'}  The  silk  manufact^e  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  the  15th  century ;  its  early  progress  was,  however,  far  from  being 
rapid.  The  silk-throwsters  of  the  metropolis  were  united  in  a  fellowship 
in  1562,  and  incorporated  in  1629  ;  and  in  1666  they  had  no  fewer  than 
40,000  individuals  in  their  employment.  The  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  in  1685,  drove  about  50,000  refugees  to  England,  of  whom  those 
who  had  been  engi^;ed  in  the  silk-manufactures  of  France  established 
themselves  in  Spitalfields,  which  has  continued  ever  since  the  principal 
seat  of  the  British  silk-manufacture.  At  this  period  foreign  silks  were 
freely  admitted ;  but  in  1692  the  refugees  obtained  a  patent,  giving  them 
an  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  lustrings  and  a-la-modes;  in  1697  the 
importation  of  European  silks  was  prohibited;  and  in  1701  the  same  pro- 
hibition was  extended  to  Indian  silks.  In  1719  the  famous  Deiby  silk- 
mill  for  preparing  thrown  or  aganzien  silk,  W9B  erected  by  Sir  lliomas 
Lombe,  after  models  clandestinely  obtained  in  Italy.  From  this  period 
the  manu&cture  advanced  gradually  though  slowly;  but  the  prevalence  of 
oottons  over  silks  after  1785,  gave  it  a  considerable  check.  In  1798  the 
trade  began  to  revive,  and  has  made  great  progress  since,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  facility  with  which  raw  silk  can  be  obtained  from  India.  Tlie  imports 
of  raw  and  thrown  silk  into  Great  Britain  in  1824  amounted  to  3,382,S571bs., 
of  which  1,716,734  were  furnished  by  Italy,  and  1,307,300  by  the  East 
Indies  and  China ;  in  1829  tiiey  amounted  to  2,892,201]bB.  It  is  difficult 
to  form  any  precise  estimate  of  the  present  value  ot  the  British  silk-numu- 
facture.  Mr  Wilson,  a  well-informed  and  extensive  manufacturer,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords'  committee,  stated  that  he  calculated 
that  40,000  hands,  whose  wages  would  amount  to  £350,000,  were  em- 
ployed in  throwing  silk  for  the  weaver ;  that  £300,000  were  consumed  in 
soap  and  dye-stufis  used  in  the  manufEicture ;  and  £265,000  paid  to 
16,500  winders.  The  number  of  looms  he  estimated  at  40,000,  affording 
employment  to  80,000  persons,  whose  wages  would  amount  to  £3,000,000. 
If  we  include  infants  and  dependents,  about  400,000  mouths  will  be  fed 
by  the  silk-manufacture,  the  value  of  which  Mr  Wilson  estimated  at 
£10,000,000.  British  silk  goods  are  in  general  higher  priced  than  those 
of  France ;  but  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  latter  is  wearing  out,  and  in 
fact,  the  greater  proportion  of  silks  professing  to  be  brought  from  Lyons 
and  Marseilles,  are  direct  from  Spitalfields  and  Manchester. 

Linen  Manufactures*}  The  official  value  of  British  and  Irish  linen 
cloth  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  ended  5th  January, 
1828,  was  as  follows : 

Britiah  linen.— Tarda.         Valoa.  Zrlah  linen.— Tarda.      Vahie. 

Englaii4,      26,099,878  ^£1,287,044  9,182,748       £459,119 

Scotland,     14,945,299  803,267  619,704  46,385 

Inhmd,  .  .  4,284^566  263,658 


41,045,177         ie2,090,311  14,087,012      £769,198 
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Inm  and  CtUiefy.^     The  whole  iron  made  in  Great  Britaio,  in  1740, 
^  17»000  tona,  from  69  furnaces.     In  1796  it  had  increased  to  125,000 
tons,  from  121  fomaces;  and  in  1827  to  690,000  tons,  from  284  furnaces. 
The  diflforent  counties  in  which  it  is  made  were  as  under,  in  1827 : 
Stsffordshiie,  .  816,000  tons,  from  95  furnacea. 


Shropshire, 
South  Wales, 
North  Wales, 
Yorkshire, 
Deriyyshire, 
Scotland,     . 


78,000  do. 
272,000  do. 
2i,000  do. 
43,000  do. 
20,500  do. 
S6>500  do. 


31 
90 
12 
24 
14 
18 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


690,900  28i 

In  the  year  1821,  4002  tons  of  foreign  iron  were  exported  from  Great 
Britain;  m  1822,  3,993  tons;  in  1823,  3,332  tons ;  and  in  1824,  4,037 

tons  were  exported.  ,.     i 

The  British  iron  (including  unwrought  steel)  exported  m  the  years  1821, 
1822,  1823,  and  1824,  was  in  tons  as  follows : 


1821.      1822.  (   1823. 


Bar  iron. 

Bolt  and  rod  iron, 

Piguon, 

Cast  iron. 

Iron  wire. 

Anchors  and  grapnels, 

Hoops, 

Nails, 

Of  an  other  sorts,  except  ordnance 

Old  iron  for  re-manufacture, 

Unwxought  steel 


45,699 

10,596 

11,304 

7,269 

288 

1,148 

7,772 

3,785 

8^686 

18 

65l> 


97,219 


1828. 


100,403 


The  fomgn  iron  imported  into  Great  Britain  was,  in  l82i,  10,155  tons; 
ia  1822,  12,768  tons;  in  1823,  13,456  tons;  and  in  1824,  14,246  tons. 
The  value  of  the  Britiah  iron,  hardwares,  and  cutlery,  exported  from  Great 
Britain  in  the  yean  after-named,  was  as  follows :  Of  British  Iron,  in  1819, 
jei,155,712;  in  1820,  £1,131,793;  in  1821,  £1,128,724;  in  1822, 
£1,061,167  ;  in  1823,  £1,073,940 ;  and  in  1828,  £1,226,617. 

Tlie  value  of  hardwares  and  cutlery  exported  was,  in  the  year  1819, 
£1,316,703;  in  1820,  £940,085;  in  1821,  £1,237,692;  in  1822, 
£1^34^895;  in  1823,  £1,264,444;  and  in  1828,  £1,387,204. 

Tin.2  The  value  of  tin-plates  exported  in  1815,  was  £275,136 ;  in  1816, 
£289,390 ;  in  1817,  £239,062 ;  in  1818,  £277,458 ;  in  1819,  £167,843  ; 
IB  1820,  £175,015;  in  1821,  £176,449;  in  1822,  £191,438;  in  1823, 
£226,210;  and  in  1828,  wroi^t  tin  £266,651 ;  unwrought,  £147,133. 

J^wAmsf.  j  The  British  fisheries  haye  been  considered  as  of  great 
natioDBl  importance.  Scotland  enjoys  a  full  proportion  of  these.  It  has 
fisheries  of  salmon  and  herrings,  and  is  engaged  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  whale-fishery.  The  real  value  of  the  imports  of  oil  and  whale  fins,  as 
per  financial  accounts  for  1812,  was  £869,551.  The  profits  derived  from 
the  coast  and  river  fisheries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  after  deducting 
all  expenses,  has  been  estimated  at  £1,500,000. 

Sk^feriorify  of  British  Machinery  and  Manufactwres.']  '*  To  those 
interested  in  the  mechanical. sciences,  and  their  application  to  manufacture 
and  the  arts,  Britain" — says  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review — **  offers 
larger  scope    of    observation  than    any  other   country   in  the   world. 
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Throttgboat  the  vist  wtabliAnieirts  of  oor  o«tUn,  woottoi,  linen,  tilk  nnd 
hardware  mannfactoteay  there  is  e^en  kv  to  create  astoniahnieni  in  the 
mnltitnde  and  Tarlety  ef  the  prodncta,  than  in  the  exiiaiaite  perfection  of 
the  machinery  employed— Hnacbinery,  anch  in  kind,  that  H  aeenw  ahneet 
to  nanrp  the  ftmctions  of  homan  intelligence.  No  man  can  oonoeiTe  its 
completeness  who  has  not  witnessed  the  worldngs  of  the  power-loom,  or 
seen  the  mechanism  hy  which  the  bmte  power  of  steam  is  made  to  effect 
the  most  minute  and  delicate  processes  of  tambouring.  Nor  can  any  one 
adequately  comprehend  the  mighty  agency  of  the  steam-engine,  who  has 
not  viewed  the  machinery  of  some  of  our  mining  districts,  where 
it  is  employed  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  and  power  unequalled  elsewhere. 
In  Cornwall  especially,  steam-engines  may  be  seen  working  with  a 
thousand  horse  power,  and  capable  (according  to  a  usual  mode  of  esti- 
mating their  perfection  as  machinery)  of  raising  nearly  50,000,000  pounds 
of  water  throng  the  space  of  a  foot,  by  the  combustion  of  a  single 
bushel  of  coals.  No  Englishman,  especially  if  destmed  to  public  iSie, 
can  fitly  be  ignorant  of  these  great  works  and  operations  of  art  which  are 
going  on  around  him ;  and  if  nme  can  be  afforded  in  general  education  for 
Paris,  Rome,  and  Florence,  time  is  also  fairly  due  to  Manchester,  Glas- 
gow, Leedst  Birmingham  and  Sheffield.  Nor,  speaking  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  England,  can  those  be  neglected  which  depend  chiefly  or  exclu- 
sively on  chemical  processes.  It  may  be  conceded,  that  the  French 
chemists  have  had  their  share  in  the  suggestion  of  these  processes;  but 
the  extent,  variety,  and  success  with  which  they  have  been  broui^t  into 
practical  operation  in  England,  far  surpass  the  competition  of  any  other 
country.  These  are,  perhapSi  from  their  nature  and  from  their  frequent 
need  of  secrecy,  the  least  accessible  of  our  manufactures,  to  common 
observati<»k;  yet  they  nevertheless  ofier  much  that  is  attainable  and 
valuable.  Connected  with  our  manufactures  are  the  great  works  of  the 
civil  engineer,  which  cover  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  the  canals,  roads, 
docks,  bridges,  piers,  kc;  woiks  which  attest  more  obviously  than 
any  others  the  activity,  power,  and  lesooroes  of  the  country.  Anudst 
their  multitade  it  would  be  impossible  to  puisne  even  the  slight  sketch  we 
are  now  giving ;  and  the  less  needful,  from  the  greater  familkrity  of  the 
objects  themselves.  Yet  even  these,  though  more  familiar  to  observation, 
are  much  less  generally  known  than  they  merit  to  be.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  seen  rather  as  a  matter  of  chance,  than  studied  as  moDoments 
of  art,  or  as  ministering  laif^ely  to  public  utility.  Our  S3rstem  of  canal- 
navigation,  with  all  its  great  works  of  rsservoirs,  tunnels,  aqueducts, 
locks  and  embankments,  might  alone  form  the  subject  of  long  and  inter- 
esting study/'*— -Yet  invention  is  not  exhausted.  Animate  power,  which 
hitherto  has  always  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  locomotieii  on  land,  is  now 
likely  to  be  supplanted  on  railways  by  a  superior  mechanical  power,  which 
will  effect  an  astonishing  extension  of  intereouffae  between  all  parts  of  Britain. 
Forot  applied  to  Agriculture  imd  the  Arte.']  M.  Dupin,  taking  the 
population  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  round  numbers,  at  15,600,000,  and 
supposing  that  one»third  only  are  employed  in  agriculture,  and  the  other 
two-thirds  in  oommeroe  and  mannfiictunM,  has  formed  an  interesting  com- 
parative estimate  of  the  amount  of  animate  and  inanimate  force  applied  to 
agriculture  and  the  arts  in  France  and  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  position  ge- 
nerally admitted  in  France,  that  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  employed 
in  agriculture ;  and  that  a  third  only  is  occupied  in  manufocturing  and 
commercial  pursuits.     Hence  it  results  that  France  possesses— 
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AkmpaA«9icdCiinlpow<req«iv4eBttotbatof        7»406,038  labouiixig  mflSi 
Ai)4  a  power  of  industry  equal  to  4,203,019 

Total  lS,60e,Oft7 
WMU  E^tad  aad  Sootkod  iIhU  hare 

AgricuUonl  foite                                          .  2,132,446 

Axtisazu  of  all  profeidoDS,        .                          .  4,264,893 

Tdd    6,S97,33» 

Bat  man  emplo3r8  other  animate  force  than  hia  owa  in  agricultiiral 
kbaais ;  md  dM  animale  agriciiltiirBl  force  of  Fiance  baa  inereaaed  to  the 
foUowing  amomit; 

Hmaan  n»,       21,066;667       equinOeiit  to       8,406»038  eflbctive  labouxen. 

Hocsea,        .  1,600,000  ^  U.200,000 

Oxen  and  cowB,     6,973,000  —  17,432,000 

Asses,  240,000  ^  240,000 

Total    37,278,306 
And  proceeding  in  the  aame  way  with  regard  to  Britain,  we  ahall 

find 

Human  race  5,000,000  equivalent  to  2,132,446  effective  labourers. 

Horses,  1,250,000                  —  8,750,000 

Oien,&e.  .  5,500,000                 _  13,750,000 

Totel    24,632,446 
Appnudmatiog  estimate  for  Ireland,  7,455,701 

Total  for  the  United  Kingdom,         32,068,147 

Now,  taking  the  proporti<Mi  of  this  total  force  of  34,692,446  to  the 
hmnatn  force  i^Ucable  to  agricolture,  we  find  it  to  be  aa  12  to  1 :  that  ia, 
the  agrietiltiiriBla  of  England  and  Scotland  have  diacovered  the  meana  of 
cnating  a  force  12  timea  the  amoont  of  their  peraonal  corporeal  force,  by 
the  «ae  they  make  of  domeatio  animals,  while  the  additional  force  obtained 
throiigii  aimilar  meana  by  the  French  agrionltnrista  doea  not  amount  to  5 
timea  their  own. 

The  case  ia  the  aame  in  regard  to  manuftustnrea.  The  forces  employed 
in  comnierce  and  manufaetnring  indoatry  in  the  two  countries  may  be 
thua  atated: 


Britain. 

Human  force,  •  4,203,019  4,264,893  effective  working  men. 

Bnite  fotce,  2,100,000  1,750,000 


6,303,019  6,014,893 

Approximating  estimate  for  Ireland,     1,260,604 

Conunercial  and  manufactuiing  animate  power 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  .  .     7,275,497 

To  these  animate  powers  should  be  joined  also,  in  the  case  of  both 

coontriea,  the  ifumimate  power,  or  the  force  supplied  by  water,  wind, 

and  steam.     When  this  is  done,  the  total  commercial  and  manufacturing 

power  of  the  two  countries  will  stand  thus — 

FniDoe.  Great  Britain. 
AnimaU  force      .        .        6,303,019  7,275,497  men  power. 

I- Mills  and  bydiauUc  engines     1,500,000  1,900,000 

\  Windmills,  .         .  253,333  240.000 

\  Wind  and  navigation,  3,000,000  12,000,000 

t  Steam  engines,        .        .        460,000         6,400,000 

Total  force       11,536,352       27,115,497 

Ireland,      1,002,667 


Total  for  the  United  Kingdom        28,118,164 
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Thus  the  total  of  the  inammate  force  applied  to  the  arta  of  all  deaerip* 
tiona  in  France,  scarcely  exceeds  the  fourUi  of  the  same  power  applied  to 
the  same  pnrposea  in  Great  Britain ;  and  the  whole  animate  and  inanimate 
power  of  Great  Britain,  applied  to  mannfactoree  and  commerce,  is  neariy 
treble  the  amount  of  itaX  so  ^plied  in  France,  notwithstanding  that  the 
.population  of  France  is  to  that  of  Great  Britain  as  3  to  2  nearly.  Let  na 
now  consider  briefly  the  eusting  state  of  some  of  the  principal  branches 
of  our  arts  and  manufactures. 

Mr  Richards  has  instituted  an  interesting  comparison  betwixt  the  pro- 
ductire  powers  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Bengal  is  about  the  aame 
aize  as  Great  Britain,  and  each  contains  about  S0,0(>0,000  of  cultivated 
acres.  Thererenue  collected  in  Bengal  is  less  than  £3,500,000;  whOe  in 
Britain  it  is  about  £55,000,000.  In  Bengal  the  Talue  of  the  gross  produce  of 
the  land  is  little  more  than  £1  an  acre,  and  the  expense  of  cultivation,  frona 
the  waste  of  animate  labour  and  inefficiency  of  implements,  averages 
3-4ths  of  the  gross  produce ;  in  Britain  it  is  £5  an  acre,  and  the  expense 
of  cultivation  is  less  than  l-3d  of  the  gross  produce.  So  that,  though 
the  gross  produce  of  Britain  exceeds  that  of  Bengal  only  five  fold,  the 
net  produce  exceeds  that  of  the  latter  twelve-fold.  But  the  agricultural, 
produce  of  Bengal  constitutes  nearly  the  whole  of  its  annual  creation  of 
property ;  in  Britain  it  forms  but  one-half  of  the  aggregate  gross  revenue. 
In  Bengal,  4-5tlis  of  the  population,  or  24,000,000,  are  agriculturists, 
and  of  the  remaining  6,000,000  the  greater  part  are  artisans,  whose  earn- 
ings are  a  mere  subsistence,  that  is,  do  no  more  than  defray  the  expense 
of  production ;  In  Britain  only  l-Sd  of  the  population  are  agricultnrists, — 
more  than  that  proportion  are  employed  in  manufactures,  in  which 
large  capitals  are  invested, — and  the  rest  of  the  productive  labourers  are 
engaged,  under  the  agency  of  extensive  capitalists,  in  mining,  shipping, 
fishing,  banking,  &c.  In  E^engal,  a  gross  produce  of  £32,000,000,  divided 
by  24,000,000,  the  amount  of  agricultural  inhabitants,  gives  £1  17s.  for  each 
individual ;  in  Britain,  a  gross  produce  of  £150,000,000,  divided  by 
4,000,000,  gives  £37  10s.  for  each  individual  engaged  in  agriculture  ; 
and  £430,000,000  divided  by  17,000,000,  gives  £25  5s.  for  each  indi- 
vidual engaged  in  the  other  arts.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  yearly  value  of 
the  produce  exported,  exclusive  of  what  is  consumed  by  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  is  £13  18s.  6d.  per  head  for  man,  woman,  and  child,  black 
and  white* 


CHAP.  IV.— MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM. 

Wb  shall  devote  this  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  a  few  interesting  mis- 
cellaneous statistics  applicable  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

JPopulatiofiy  6fc.']  In  Great  Britain  the  number  of  individuals  in  a  state 
to  bear  arms,  from  the  age  of  15  to  60,  is  2,744,847.  The  number  of 
marriages  is  about  98,030  yearly  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  in  every 
63  of  these  unions  there  were  only  3  which  had  no  issue.  The  number  of 
deaths  is  about  332,708  yearly,  which  makes  nearly  25,592  monthly, 
6,398  weekly,  914  daily,  and  40  hourly.  The  deaths  among  the  women 
are  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  men  as  50  to  54.  The  married  women 
live  longer  than  those  who  continue  in  celibacy.  In  the  country,  the  mean 
term  of  the  number  of  children  produced  by  each  marriage  is  4  ;  in  towns 
the  proportion  is  7   for  every  two  marriages.     The  number  of  married 
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women  b  to  the  general  nnmber  of  indindnab  of  the  aez  as  1  to  3 ;  and 
the  nnmber  of  married  men  to  that  of  all  the  indiyidoals  of  the  male  sex, 
aa  3  to  6,  The  nnmber  of  widows  is  to  that  of  widowers  as  3  to  1 ;  but 
the  nnmber  of  widows  who  marry  again  is  to  that  of  widowers  in  the  same 
case  as  7  to  4.  The  individnals  who  inhabit  elevated  situations  live  longer 
than  those  who  reside  in  less  elevated  places.  The  half  of  the  individuals 
die  before  attaining  the  age  of  17  years.  The  number  of  twins  is  to  that 
of  ofdinary  births  as  1  to  65.  According  to  calculations,  founded  upon 
the  bills  of  mortality,  one  individual  only  in  3,126  attains  the  age  of  100 
years.  The  number  of  births  of  the  male  sex  is  to  that  of  the  female  sex 
as  96  to  95.  M.  Balbi  calculates  that  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
there  are  more  than  50  in  every  100  who  reside  in  towns ;  while  in  France 
there  are  only  about  33  ;  in  the  Prussian  States  27  ;  and  in  Russia  somewhat 
more  than  12.  The  same  ingenious  statist,  in  hts  work  entitled  "  La  Monar« 
cfaie  Francaise  compar6e  aux  principanx  Etats  du  Globe,"  published  in 
Fms*  in  1828,  has  furnished  the  following  curious  comparative  statistics : 

B^ttion  home  by  the  Army  to  the  P^J^^ 
In  Great  Britain  there  is  one  soldier  for  every  229  inhabitants 
In  France,  .  .  138 

In  the  United  States,  .  .  1,977 

In  the  Russian  empire,     ...  77 

In  the  Prussian  monarchy,  80 

In  the  empire  of  Austria,  .  118 

In  the  Netherlands,      .  142 

7^«  Fleet  to  the  Population. 
In  Great  Britain  there  is  one  vessel  of  the  line,  or 

frigate,  to  every  •  82,979  inhabitants. 

In  France,  ....        290,909 

In  the  United  States,  .  .  316,000 

In  the  Russian  empire,    .'  .  .        686,250 

In  the  Austrian  empire,  .  .  2,909,091 

In  the  Netherlands,  .  170,556 

BepreMentaium  of  the  People. 
Great  Britain,  658  deputies,  being  one  to  every  35^i55  inhabitants. 
Fnuice,  430  ..  •  74,418 

United  States  187      .  .  60,129 

Netherlands,   110  .  .  ^5,845 

Norway,  75      .  .  .  HOOO 

Education,  and  the  Periodical  Preas. 
England  has  one  scholar  to  15.3  inhabitanto,  and  one  jonrnal  to  46,000 
France,  .  .        17.6  .  .  .  52.117 

United  States,  11 «ll^ 

Austria,  .  .        15.  ...  376,471 

Prussia,       .  .  7.        .  .  •  •        42,090 

Necberiaads,      .  .        9.7  .  .  •  40,953 

State  of  Education.']     In  the  session  of  1816,  the  house  of  common, 

appointed  a  committee  to  institute  inquiries  respecting  the  education  of  the 

poor.     Mr  Brougham  was  named  chairman.     In  1816-17-18,  and  19,  that 

committee  made  various  bulky  reports,  each  report  consisting  of  several 

hundred  pages  of  evidence,  documents,  &c.  a  digest  of  which  was  published 

in  18^1.     The  tables  being  divided  into  24  colnnms,  we  cannot  give  their 

detaila,  but  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  results,  and  grand  totals  for  the 

several  divisions  of  Great  Britain,  namelv : 

Enffland. 

Endowed  schools,         ...            .            •            •  *'*"' 

(With  165,433  scholars,  and  a  revenue  of  ^300,585)  ,- oqo 

Unendowed  day.schoob,              .               ...  4ia^ 

With  scholars,             ...             ...  *^'?S 

SondayMThools, ^^ 

With  scholars,             .                                                 •            •  ♦»«i»^' 
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This  n  followed  by  ft  tiMe  wliieh  shows  thftt  oat  of  tht  grand  lolal  of 
auldran  thflo  odnoatiiig  in  EogUnd,  being  M4^fiS2,  there  were  S21,764 
who  paid  for  tiieir  edneation,  while  322,518  were  ednoefted  free  of  eipenK. 

Waim. 
Endowed  ichooU»  with  a  iev€Diie  of  iC5^17,  •  909 

Scfaolan,        .  .  .  .  •  7,625 

Unendowed  day-scbooU,  .  .  .  •  572 

WithBcdolan,  ...  «,976 

Siindaj  Mhoob,  .  •  •  .  801 

Withschobn,  ...  24,400 

The  table  which  follows  stales,  that  oat  of  the  total  of  children  edocated 

in  the  day-schools,  30,601,  there  wore  17,283  who  paid,  while  13,318 

were  instrocted  free  of  expense. 

ScoUand, 
Parochial  scbooU,  with  a  revenue  of  i:20,61 1,        .  912 

Scholsn  ....  •  54^161 

Endowed  scboob,  with  a  isvenue  of  iC13»679  218 

Schokn,  ....  10^177 

Unendowed  daT-acfaooU,    ....  2,479 

Withsdiolsn,  ....         112,187 

Sonday  achools,  .  •  .  807 

Withtcbolan,  ....  98,443 

The  prefatory  remarks  mentioned  that  "  the  nomber  of  anendowed 
schools,  and  the  number  of  children  attending  them,  vary  from  year  to 
year ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  upon  the  increase, 
and  have  been  augmented  considerably  since  18)8,*'  when  most  of  the 
returns  now  digested  were  made.  In  fact,  since  the  date  of  these  returns 
-—a  period  of  1 1  years — ^the  most  extraordinary  exertions  have  been  used 
to  promote  the  education  of  the  people.  The  average  present  number  of 
children  in  Britain  in  the  unendowed  schools  probably  exceeds  1,000,000. 
In  1827,  there  were  in 

IKSLAKD, 

Day-Scfaoolfl,  .  .  •  .  .        11,828 

Hasten  and  rnktrasMS,      ....  18480 

Total  number  of  children,        ....       566^904 

Sabbath  SchoolsJ]  The  *  National  Society  for  promoting  the  education 

of  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the  English  Established  Church,'  reported 

in  1828  that  they  had  8,399  schools  upon  their  list,  attended  by  550,428 

scholars.      In  dw  same  year,   the  other  different  Sabbath-ecfaool  unions 

throughoat  the  kingdom  reported  as  follows : 

In  connection  with  the  different  unions  in   England  and  Wales,  4,713 
schools,  55,488  teachers,  608,018  scholars. 

Union  for  Scotland,  (exclusive  of  many  schools  and  sodeiies  not  in  con- 
nection with  it)  1,576  schools,  6,200  teachers,  78,409  scholars. 

Unions  in  Inland,  including  the  Hibernian  Society's  scho<^  2,209  schools, 
13,255  teachers,  160,087  scholars. 

Total,  8,498  union  schools,  79,943  teacliers,  866,514  scholars. 

Income  of  RgUgimu  Sodetieg,']  The  foUowing  were  the  incomes  of  the 

principal  religious  societies  established  threoghoot  the  Idngdom,  as  stated 

in  their  reports  for  1826  and  1828  : 

BAkSoeutiiB. 

1886.  1828. 

British  and  Foreign,       .        .  iE93,285    5    2        ^86,259    0    0 

Naval  and  Mlitaiy      •        •         :        •        .  '.        ^^^^    ^    *^  ^'^^  ^  ^ 

JMuuiontay  SocietieM* 

Cherah  Mission,     .                                              45,373  19  ID  53»675  0  0 

London,       ...             .           .                40,719    1    6  41,803  0  0 

Wealeyan 38^046    9    7  45,663  0  0 

Baptist,             ....                15^995    11    2  10,393  0  0 
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l4»don  MonTian  Assodatioii,    . 

^£^566  17    3 

^4v537    0 

0 

SmttiiH, 

8,257    i    2 

4^966    0 

0 

Home. 

5,092  15  10 

4i700    0 

0 

Sehooi  SocMm. 

2|U4  19    a 

2^615    0 

0 

SoBdaj  School  Union,     . 

4^253  12    0 

5,276    0 

0 

701    0    6 

1,914    0 

0 

Soeteiieg  of  a  mixed  nature. 

OnJatim  Knowle^ie, 

a2,387    3    6 

71^218    4 

9 

Plrop89itfing  the  Gospd» 

33,016  14    6 

29,847  15 

6 

Jews,        . 

13,715    2    1 

13,129    0 

0 

LondoQ  Hibernian,   .... 

8,143    3  11 

7,598    0 

0 

Continental,         .... 

2,133  15  10 

L866    0 
^719    0 

0 

Irisli  ETangdieal,     .... 

8,772    6    1 

0 

African  InsCitotion, 

283  IS    1 

Book  Sodetiee. 

1,201  10    6 

1,500    0 

0 

1,781  12    0 

2,189    0 

0 

Churcli  TiBct  Society, 

737  19    0 

410    0 

0 

Rdjgioiis  Tract  Soaetj, 

12,563  17    0 

22,^9    0 

0 

Nenftpaperg^2  -^  principal  element  in  the  diflPoBion  of  knowledge  is  the 
quantity  of  information  circulated  in  newspapers  and  periodical  journals. 
The  following  statement  will  show  in  what  ratio  newspaper  intelligence 
afloat  in  1828>  in  the  different  principal  cities  in  the  empire  : — 

liondon  Daily  Morning  8 

Daily  Evening  6— Total   14 
Dublin  Daily  .  4 

Coik     Daily  .1 

Total  number  of  papers  published  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns : — 


London, . 
DubUn, 
Edinburgh, 
LiTeroool,  . 
Mandiester, 
.Cork, . 
Exeter,  . 


Chelmsford,  . 

3 

Oalway,    . 

.     3 

Hull, 

3 

Sheffield, 

.     3 

Newcastle,    . 

3 

50  Glaigow,  .  6 

80  Bath,       ...  4 

10  Bel&st,  4 

6  Bristol    ...  4 

6  Leeds,  4 

6  York,      .  .4 

5  Canterbury, .        .  3 

After  London,  there  were  only  12  towns  in  England  that  published 

more  than  two  papers.     After  Dublin,  there  were  only  3  in  Ireland — 

namely,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Galway — ^that  published  more  than  one  or  two: 

and  aettmg  aside  Edinbuigh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  there  is  not  a  single 

town  in  Scotland  that  diies.     It  might  be  added,  that  no  paper  in  £ng« 

land,  out  of  London,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  published  more  frequently  than 

imce  a^week ;  while  K^o  and  Greenock,  two  small  towns  in  Scotbi*^, 

hare  each  a  paper  published  twice  a-tveek, 

EufjimuA  and  Wales,  74  dties  and  towns,  puUisfaed  in  1828  188  papt^rs. 
Ireland,         .25  ....  59 

Scotland,      .     .        13      .  .  .  33 

The  Isles  of  Man,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey,  possessed  lately  2  weekly 
jonxnals  each. 

The  consumption  of  newspapers  published  in  London  alone,  has  been 
estimated  to  amount  annually  to — 

Of  SatunUqr,  and  Sunday  (with  Monday  editions)  papeis,     3,250,000 
Of  other  weekly,  twice,  and  thrice  a-week  papery,     .  1,750,000 

And  of  daily  papers,        .....     10,500,000 

Grand  yearly  total,  .    15,500,000 

Or  aboiat  50,000  daily :  the  publicadon  of  Sunday-papers  being  yet  hap- 
pily confined  to  London  alone,  many  of  the  country  newspapers  have  a 
▼ery  great  sale.     The  whole  number  of  papers  printed  annually  in  Britain 
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and  Ireland  on  an  average  of  the  last  7  yean*  was  27,827,000;  and 
the  average  circulation  about  1,100  for  each  paper.  But  thero  are  neariy 
two  and  a  half  times  as  many  papers  printed  in  the  United  States  as  in 
Britain,  for  less  than  half  the  population,  excluding  the  Blacks,  if  a  re- 
cent American  calculation,  estimating  the  total  newspapers  annually 
printed  in  that  country  at  64,400,000,  be  correct 

Proportion  of  different  Clone*  in  the  National  Income^  In  conse- 
quence of  our  insular  position,  our  canals,  and  our  mines,  the  proportion 
of  our  national  income,  derived  from  manufactures  and  trade,  is  greater 
than  in  most  other  countries.  The  following  table  is  taken,  as  fiv  as  re- 
gards its  plan,  from  a  publication  by  Mr  Gray;  but  it  was  subjected  by 
Mr  Lowe  to  several  modifications,  arising  in  one  respect  from  the  late 
population  return,  in  another  from  the  fall  in  the  price  of  commodities. 
It  is  founded  partly  on  conjecture,  partly  on  official  documents: 


OfMft  Britain  dirtiaet  from  Irdaad. 

T»zabl« 
fnooma  of  parti. 

cular  QXmnm 

Proportion  to  tho 

whole  National 

InoooMu 

Agriculturisti  and  all  engaged  in  the  supply  of 
subiifltence,  whether  landlordi,  fannen,  or 
labouren 

Uianufactiuers  and  all  perwna  occupied  in  making 
clothing  and  hardware 

Mechanicf ,  masons,  and  all  engaged  in  suppljing 
houses  and  furniture 

The  professional  classes,  vis.  lawyers,  deigv, 
medical  men,  artists  and  teachen,  to  whom  is 
added  a  very  numerous,  though  not  an  af&uent 
ckss,  that  of  domestic  servants                        • 

The  anny,  the  navy,  the  civil  servants  of  govern- 
ment, the  annuitants  dimwtng  an  income  from 
our  dividends;  all,  in  abort,  who  are  paid 
through  the  medium  of  taxes 

The  dasses  receiving  parish  support  and  other 
diaritableaid                         .        •        •        . 

Total 

^70,000,000 
46»000,000 

8s;ooo,ooo 

39,000,000 

46,000,000 
6,000,000 

30  per  cent. 
SO  do. 
10  da 

17  do. 

20  do. 
3da 

^€230,000,000 

100  percent 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Mr  Colquhoun's  estimate  of  the  property 
annually  created  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — already  noticed — ^was  appli- 
cable to  the  year  1812,  since  which,  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity,  and 
a  ii%ill  greater  decrease  in  the  prices,  of  the  property  created,  has  taken 
place.  Mr  Colquhonn's  calculation,  besides  including  Ireland,  likewise 
included,  under  the  head  of  agriculture,  a  very  large  sum  for  produce  ap- 
propriated to  the  food  of  horses  and  cattle ;  and  the  above  table  is  confined 
to  articles  for  the  consumption  of  man.  We  may  further  assume  that 
about  30  per  cent,  of  our  national  expenditure  is  exempt  from  taxation. 
So  that  if  the  whole  be  computed  at  £350,000,000,  the  taxable  part  may 
be  estimated  at  about  £250,000,000  or  £260,000,000.  With  respect  to 
Ireland,  a  population  of  7,000,000  could  not  exist  without  an  annual  pro- 
duce of  nearly  £50,000,000 ;  so  that  making  allowance  for  the  better 
circumstances  of  her  town-population,  we  may,  perhaps,  carry  the  total 
property  created  in  that  island  to  £70,000,000  a-year,  of  which,  however, 
the  taxed  expenditure  cannot  be  computed  at  more  than  £25,000,000. 

In  Ireland  the  distribution  of  productive  industry  is  very  different  from 
that  of  England:  were  it  added  to  our  estimate,  there  would  be  a  great 
augmentation  of  the  agricultural  proportion  which  predominates  there. 
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SkHchofOeprogreuive  ru«  of  price,  nnce  Oe  iSA  emOurv  taking 
20  >.  the  integer  or  higheH  sum,  and  erlnbitinfrae^S7'J^ 
a^rproport^toit.    detracted  Jrom  a  table  byArZ^^^  ^ 


ifleef*  and  Pork 
„^        I     fromthe 
WlMat  Books  pf  tbe 

Victiuninff 


'3di  centunr 
litb  ditto  . 
ISthditto  . 
16th  ditto  . 
17tb  ditto  . 
iSthditto    . 

Ejean  from  1701 1 
1766        .        .        ., 
ditto  from  1767  to 
1789        ..        . 
91  ditto  from  1767  to 
1800        ..        . 
14  ditto  from  1790  to 
1803        ..        . 
7  ditto  from   ]80i  to 
1810        . 


Office. 


Maaohetama  u^    , 
jLahout.  at  Green^rkh  ^^P"**- 
Hoqtitai. 


calcolacL 
6d  froin 
our  ex. 
porta. 


«> 

CofnjHmeon  of  the  17A  and  I8th  Centurie,.^  From  date  sappKed  bv 
B«h«p  Fleetwood,  whose  inqnirie.  in  rogwd  to'the  partia.1  "K  to 
whidi  he  confined  them,  were  very  accuate,  and  Dr  Henry   th^^A^ 

r.n^;s ""'  ^"^'-"''  ^'-^--^  ^^-^-^  -  2.S%^t 


Wlieat      . 

Bailey  and  oatB 

Botcher  meat,  butter,  dieeae, 
or  whatever  ia  the  produce  of 
graialand 

Luoar 

Wool 

Inm 


Repcatmg  wheat  fiye  times,  on  account  of  ito  importance,  barley  and 
oats  twice,  the  produce  of  grass-land  four  times,  labour  Bve  times,  and 
reckoning  wool,  coals,  and  iron,  e^^h  but  once,  while  iron  is  considered 
Uie  xepreeentatire  of  all  manufactures,  the  rise  fr^m  tbe  price  of  one 
century  to  those  of  the  other  will  amount  to  more  than  224  per  cent 
•  ^^^^fu  ^r^* «''/?  ^^«^  ^^es.2  The  following  compara- 

Z^  •?  ^a^r^'f^  ^^  ^"^^  ™  ^"**^'  ^""^'  «°d  America,  though 
pobliahed  in  1826,  is  pretty  nearly  applicable  to  the  state  of  things  in 
toeae  eoontnes  at  the  present  moment : 

Price  ofthmga  m  SterUiuf  Value,  and  English  Weight  and  Meaeuree. 

Y 


In  England 
In  Fhrnce,  . 
[In  America, 


n 


JO 

2L 


88. 
is. 
28. 


2d. 
4d. 
4d. 


8d. 
4d. 
4<l. 


4e. 

5b. 


248.28.  6d. 


l8   Od. 
U.  Od. 


:^8 


5ay80& 

0(/8. 
oUS. 


U  8 


58 
58. 

5e. 
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EUROPE. 


There  is  now  prtettrable  for  ooe  day's  labour — reckoning  gold  at  80^, 
and  eilver  at  5s.  per 


Wheat. 

Bwlnm. 

Secf. 

Biandy. 

Gold. 

H!Iver. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

giUons. 

gn. 

g»« 

flO 

15 

S3Ji 

548ths 

15 

840 

flBIICCy        .                   .                  • 

16 

3 

3 

1.4C1I 

6 

96 

Ainmcit 

M 

18 

93-5 

4-5chB 

84 

384 

ComparoHne  Expetue  of  British  and  Foreign  Artisems,'}  The  fol- 
Jowing  ie  a  statement  of  the  component  parts  of  the  arersge  expenditnre 
of  a  London  and  Parisian  mechuiicy  extracted  from  a  work  pnblished  in 
1826,  and  said  to  be  fnmished  from  authentic  documents.  The  scale  is 
above  the  rate  of  ordinary  labour  and  present  wages ;  but  the  end  is  equally 
answered  if  it  points  out  the  difference  in  habits: — 


Annual  Ei^iiditiire    of 
Mechanic,    with  a  wife 
cbildiea,    suwosed    to 
a-week,  or  JSIS  a-year. 

Bread  and  vegetables, 

Meat,  butter,  and  cheese, 

Milk,  beer,  and  spirits, 

Tea  and  sugar, 

Soap,  candles,  and  coals,    . 

Clothing, 

Rent  and  furniture, 

Medicines  snd  contingencies, 


and  four 

earn   30i. 

£ 

8. 

81 

0 

13 

0 

6  10 

.      5 

10 

5 

0 

.      U 

0 

10 

0 

,  .      6 

0 

.£78    0 


Annual  Expenditure  of  a  Parisian  me- 
chaaic,  with  a  wife  and  four  children, 
supposed  to  earn  81  franca  a  week, 
or  £45  lOs.  En^^h  money,  a  year. 

Bread,  fruit,  8ic,  19    0 

Meat,  liquor,  and  articles  of  home 

growth,  .      11    0 

Imported  articles,  3    0 

Fuel,  candles,  &&,    .  .30 

Clothing,  4    0 

Rent,  .      2  10 

Contingencies,  amusements,  &c.    3    0 


£45  10 


It  appears,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  chei4>oess  of  food  in  France, 
the  excess  of  wages  in  England  is  i^sorbed  by  the  superiority  of  the 
fore,  and  the  enjoyment  of  greater  comforts.  By  throwing  the  table  into 
another  fonn,  and  showing  the  proportion  which  the  sevend  parts  of  ex- 
penditure bear  to  the  whole,  this  conclusion  will  be  more  manifest  :«— 


Psrtsof  lOa 

Bresd  snd  vegetables,  27 

Meat,  batter,  cheese,  .                  17 

Beer  and  spirits,    *  8 

Tea  and  sugar,  7 

Soap,  candles,  coals,  6i 

Clothing,  .           .14 

Rent,  fbmiture,  13 

Contingencies,  7} 

100 


French  Mechanic* 

Parts  of 
Bread,  fruit,  &g. 
Meat,  liquor,  home  articles. 
Imported  articles,    . 
Fuel  and  candles, 
Clothing, 
Rent, . 
Contingencies, 


These  tables  have  been  constructed  with  reference  to  France,  because 
that  country  is  considered  our  most  formidable  rival ;  but  if  we  examine 
the  mode  of  living  among  the  lower  orders,  in  other  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent, the  contrast  will  be  still  more  striking. 

The  following  table  contrasts  the  earnings  of  common  handicrafts  of 
Manchester,  wiUi  those  of  Lyons,  in  1825:— 


COMPARATIVB  TAXATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 
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Cotton  weaver, 

0O.  6-4  cam.  fimcy  goods, 

Wodlen  weaver,  r  JCieeds) 

Silk  weaver. 

Dyer  and  dieaeer, 

Uattor, 

Tailor, 

Sooemaker, 

InmfiMiDder, 

Sawyer, 

Caipenter,    . 

Maion, 

Bricklayer, 

Painter, 

Slater, 

Cutler,  (Sheffield) 


«. 

12 
15 
13 
16 
17 
27 
18 
16 
31 
30 
25 
22 
22 
21 
22 
15 


0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 


JPiranee, 
Ouvrier  en  cotton, 

Ir.dienne, 

Laine, 

Soie, 

Teindrier, 

Cfaanetier,     . 

TaiUeur, 

Cordonnier, 

Fotadieur  de  fer, 

Sdeur  de  long, 

Charpentier, 

Magon  de  pierrc,   . 

Macon 

Pelnt 


«. 

6 

7 

8 

16 

21 

20 

8 

8 

16 

10 

15 

12 

12 

8 

15 

14 


d, 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 


Ardasier, 
Coutelier, 

The  following  comparative  amount  and  elements  of  the  average  imniml 
family-expenditure  of  different  ranks  of  life  in  Great  Britain  was  drawn 
up  by  Mr  Lowe  in  1822: 


Familiei. 


Of   a  cottager  eiqpending  only 

Xd7ayear, 
Of  a  mechanic  in  town  ;  expend 

iiig  JC53a  vear,      . 
Of  the  midcUe  daas,  expending 
1    je250ayear,    . 
iDitto,  expending  ^500  a  year, 

Con^jKamtwe  Taxation^]  The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  tlie 
return  of  taxation  and  other  public  burdens,  in  different  countries  of 
Europe:— 


Eng^d  distinct  bom  Scotland  and  Wales, 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  collectively. 
The  Netherlands, 


ktion                 n^portfon  of  pnblic  bimleni 

tremile. 

paid  by  «arJi  Individual 

£    a. 

d. 

232 

3    2 

0 

165 

2  15 

0 

214 

1  10 

0 

150 

1    4 

0 

112 

0  12 

4 

100 

0  13 

4 

73 

0  16 

3 

58 

0  11 

6 

25 

0  10 

0 

23 

0    9 

9 

Tbe  Austrian  empiie,    . 

The  Prussian  dominions,     . 

Dennuuk, 

Spain,  •  «  .  .  . 

Sweden,  .... 

Rusaia  in  Europe,    .... 

Mr  Lowe,  in  bis  able  work  on  "  The  Piresent  State  of  England,"  re- 
marks that  *^  tbe  maritime  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  are  perhaps 
as  heavily  taxed  as  England :  tbe  charge  of  defence  against  the  sea,  added 
to  the  interest  of  a  heavy  debt,  contracted  during  two  centuries,  render- 
ing the  total  assessment  probably  equal  to  our  S/.  2s.  per  head.  France 
exhibits  a  medium  in  her  taxes  as  in  her  population :  while,  in  our  case, 
the  increase  of  taxation  since  1792  has  been  more  than  double  the 
increase  of  our  population,  in  France  tbe  proportion  of  the  former  has 
outstripped  that  of  the  latter  only  by  a  fourth,  or  25  per  cent.'     Still  the 

*  Tbf*re  is  this  difference  1>etwlxt  tbe  caaes  of  France  and  Britain— and  it  is  a  very 
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average  payment  per  head  is  much  p^raater  in  France  than  in  the  Austrian 
empire,  a  country  fully  equal  to  France  in  fertility,  but  devoid  of  the 
means  of  communication  afforded  to  the  latter  by  better  roads  and  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  coast.  The  population  of  Denmark,  though  more 
thinly  spread  than  that  of  Austria  or  Prussia,  pays  a  larger  average  con- 
tribution, the  chief  cause  of  which  must  be  the  extent  of  water-commu- 
nication. There  is,  however,  in  more  than  one  country  of  Europe,  an 
example  of  slender  payments  on  the  part  of  a  populous  community 
such 


Fopulatfoa 

FarHMd, 

per  •foune  mile. 

only. 

£  B.  6. 

237 

0  11     0 

917,  219 

0  10     0 

Xdw             •              • 

0    8    0 

Ireland, 

The  Afilanese  and  Venetian  territory,  219 

The  Neapolitan  dominions. 

In  Italy,  as  in  Ireland,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  cot- 
tagers ;  while  in  the  Neapolitan  States,  the  poverty  implied  by  that 
condition  of  life  is  perpetuated  by  habits  of  indolence.  Farther,  the 
situation  of  cottagers  even  in  a  populous  dbtrict,  is  insulated  and  unsuited 
to  that  division  of  employment  and  that  promptitude  of  co-opeiBtion 
which  constitute  the  advantage  of  towns." 

important  one— that  the  flnanolers  of  the  former  oountry  obliterated  the  national  deM 
with  a  strolce  of  the  pen  at  the  revolution,  whereae  fHiblio  credit  has  been  alarays 
maintained  iuriolable  lu  Britain. 


ENGLAND   AND  WALES. 


Bo^mdariet  and  Figure."]  England  and  Wales — being  that  part  of  the 
Mtiah  empire  which  forms  the  larger  and  soathem  part  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britain-— are  situated  between  50"  and  55**  45'  N.  lat.  and  1"  5(y  £. 
and  5*  W  W.  long.  The  sea  bounds  this  part  of  the  island  on  three  sides. 
The  sea  which  lies  to  the  £.  of  it  is  called  the  German  Ocean  ;  that  which 
washes  ita  southern  side,  and  separates  it  from  France,  is  called  the 
English  Channel ;  and  on  the  W.  it  is  bounded  by  that  portion  of  the 
North  Atlantic  ocean  called  St  Greorge's  Channel,  which  separates  it  from 
Ireland.  It  is  divided  from  Scotland  on  the  N.  by  the  Tweed  to  Kerholm ; 
then  by  Keddonbum,  Haddonrig,  Blackdown  hill,  Morslaw  hill,  Balton- 
bosB  hiU,  to  the  sources  of  the  waters  of  Kail  and  Jed  ;  then  by  Kershope- 
bnre,  Liddal-water,  and  the  £sk,  to  Todholes ;  and  by  the  March- dyke  to 
White  Sark  on  the  Solway  Firth.  Its  general  figure  is  triangular.  The 
base  of  tlie  triangle  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  South  Foreland  in 
the  county  of  Kent  to  the  Liand's-end  in  the  county  of  Cornwall.  The 
esatem  aide  of  the  triangle  may  be  conceived  as  formed  by  a  line  drawn 
from  Berwick  on  the  N.  E.  to  tbe  South  Foreland :  the  western  side  by  a 
line  drawn  from  Berwick  to  the  Land's  End.  From  north  to  south  it  is 
400  miles  in  length  ;  and  in  some  places  it  is  300  inilas  broad.  Towards 
the  north  its  breadth  is  greatly  contracted,  so  that,  to  the  north  of  the 
Hamber,  the  breadth  is  not  much  more  than  a  third  of  what  has  just  been 
specified* 

Areeu"}  The  most  ancient  and  traditional  opinion  states  the  area  of 
South  Britain  at  29,000,000  statute  acres,  which  yery  nearly  agrees  with 
the  extent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom,  l^is  traditional  opinion  was 
coincided  in  till  the  year  1636,  when  Gerard  Malines,  in  his  Lex-Mercu" 
ioria,  stated  that  England,  according  to  an  admeasurement  of  his  own  upon 
the  map,  contained  29,568,000  acres,  of  which  5,568,000  were  waste 
ground.  Sir  William  Petty,  in  his  calculation  of  the  extent  of  South 
Britain,  reduced  the  number  of  acres  to  28,000,000 ;  but  Gregory  King, 
in  1696,  estimated  them  at  39,000,000,  of  which  12,000,000  were  waste 
ground.  Dr  Edmond  Halley,  from  a  careful  admeasurement  of  the  gross 
amount  on  Adam  s  map,  and  of  the  several  counties  on  Saxton's  six-sheet 
map,  estimated  the  contents  of  England  and  Wales,  according  to  the  one 
method,  at  38,660,000  acres,  and  according  to  the  other  at  39,938,500 
acres.  Dr  Grew  calculated  that  South  Britain  contained  46,000,080  acres ; 
Templeman  estimated  its  superficial  contents  at  31,648,000  acres ;  and 
Dr  Young  at  46,915,933  acres.  None  of  these  calculations,  however, 
were,  or  could  be,  founded  on  correct  data:  as  no  trigonometrical  surrey  of 
the  country  had  yet  been  executed,  and  all  maps  of  England  and  Wales 
therefore  incorrect.  The  following  table  presents  ^e  reader,  at  one 
r.  with  the  extent,  the  Talne,  and  the  population  of  all  the  counties  of 


England  uid  WbIm,  according  to  ATTommiUi's  map,  dated  1815>I6,  wbidi 
waa  foanded  on  tbe  irigoDometrieal  aanvy,  the  retnnu  of  pn^terty-tax  for 
the  year  ending  1811,  and  the  govenimeDt  ceiutia  of  1821 : 
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CHAP.  I.— HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND  AND  WALE& 

The  aarient  name  of  Britain  waa  Albion.  Regarding  tliia  name  miotn 
etymologiea  have  been  propond,  with  which  we  need  not  tronble  ttia 
reader,  aa  moat  of  Uiem  are  &ncifU,  and  all  of  them  conjectncKl  merely. 
The  firot  peopling  of  Great  Britain  ia  a  aut^ect  of  profonsd  obacority.     lu 
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etrliese  popnlalioii  is  generally  believed  lo  have  beeu  Cekic     The  southern 

Cdta — ^ihe  Gaels  of  Ustory— «re  supposed  to  have  passed  from  the  nearest 

shores  of  the  oootiiieat,  and  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  southern  parts 

ef  Britain  about  1000  yews  prior  to  the  Christian  era.  -  To  tlie  Celtic  po« 

putation  ni  England  succeeded  the  Gothic,  who  having  seized  upon  that 

part  of  Gaul  which  is  nearest  to  Great  Britain*— where  they  acquired  the 

denomination  of  Belgm — ^passed  over  to  England,  and  drove  the  primitive 

infaabkants  into  the  interior  parts.    When  Ctssar  first  invaded  Britain,  he 

found  the  inhiA>itants  dirided  into  many  petty  States.     The  following  ap« 

pear  to  have  been  the  tribes  among  wIhwi  the  southern  part  of  the  idand 

was  at  this  time  dirided: 

Tribm*  Pot9$$mn$, 

I.  J^ammmm,  Cora  wall  and  Devonshire. 

&  Ihiroingeg,  Dorsetshire. 

3b  Bdff^  Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  and  the  northern  part  of  Hampshire. 

4.  AtrAaUii^  Berkshire. 

5.  Regni,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  the  south  of  Hampshire. 
a.   Cbfffn,  Kent 

7.  Trimohmdnt  Middlesex  and  Essex. 

8l  Jcadf  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Hununffdonshire. 

9.  Cauie^hkaUf  Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Hertfordshire. 

10.  JDodion,  Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestenhire. 

11.  S3mt$^  Hwefordshira,    Radnorshire,  Monmouthshire,  Brecknockshire, 

and  Glamorganshire. 

12.  Demeia^  Gaermazthenshire,  Pembrokeshire,  and  Cardiganshire. 

IS.   OrdoviceBt  Flintshire,    Denbighshire,    Merionethshire,    Montgomeryshire, 

Caernarvonshire,  and  Anglesea. 

14w   Ommmit  Cheshire,  ShfO]^shire,   Stsffotdshire,   Warwickshire!,  and  Wor- 

cestershire. 

1.5b   OoriUt^i,  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  Rut- 

landshire, and  Northamptonshire. 

1ft.  BrigmtMy  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  Cumberian  1,  and  Durham. 

17.  OtMmL  Northumberland. 


The  Romans  fonnd  sll  these  tribes  in  the  very  mdest  state  with  regard' 
to  the  arts  of  life;  their  historians  speak  with  respect,  howerer,  of  their  in-- 
teDectiial  and  moral  character.  Their  persons  were  tall ;  their  clothing, 
was  nntanned  skins;  and  they  punted  the  naked  parts  of  their  body  with 
a  blue  c<4oar»  decorating  the  skin  with  figures  of  yarioos  objects^  partlcn- 
larly  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  They  shaved  all  their  beards  except  the 
upper  lip,  which,  like  the  Ganls,  they  suffered  to  grow  to  a  great  length. 
^Lgrienltore  had  been  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Belgic  Gaols ;  but 
the  general  food  was  milk  and  the  flesh  of  their  herds.  Superstition  had 
forind  the  use  of  fish,  and  seyeral  kinds  of  animal  food,  even  to  these  poor 
savages.  Their  towns  were  a  confused  assemblage  of  huts  covered  with 
turf  or  skins,  and  little  superior  to  the  kraals  of  the  Hottentots.  Tliese, 
for  the  sake  of  security,  were  generally  planted  in  the  midst  of  some  wood 
or  morass,  and  surrounded  with  palisadoes  of  trees  piled  upon  each  other, 
like  the  fortifications  observed  among  the  New  Zealanders.  They  seem  to 
have  been  able  to  fiibricate  warlike  weapons  from  their  metals.  Their 
arms  were  small  targets,  and  swords  and  spears ;  and  they  used  a  very 
fonoidable  kind  of  chariot  in  battle,  which  was  armed  with  iron  scythes 
projecting  from  the  axle.  Little  is  known  of  the  limits  of  regal  authority 
amongst  them.  Dr  Henry  conjectures  that  the  popular  power  was  consi- 
derable ;  but  whatever  either  the  royal  or  popular  power  may  have  been, 
the  priestly  influence  was  certainly  paramount  to  both.  From  Ciesar  we 
learn  that  the  British  Druids  were  the  judges  of  the  people,  and  that  they 
dispensed  rewards  and  inflicted  punishments  without  the  sanction  or  inter-*- 
ference  of  any  higher  tribunal. 

Ill  G 
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Homan  /iioa#jofi.J  Soch  wwe  the  inhmbitanto  of  diit  island  when 
Cmaar  carridd  (he  arma  of  Rome  into  England,  with  no  better  pretext  for 
thia  act  of  invaaton  than  a  nunoor  that  these  islanden  had  lent  some  aa- 
aiatuice  to  the  Gaols  in  their  straggle  with  the  Romans.  Having  embarked 
the  infiutry  of  two  legions,  at  a  port  of  Franoey  sappoaed  to  hare  been 
Calais,  on  board  80  transports,  and  ordered  the  caTalry  of  those  l^ons  to 
embark  at  another  port  8  miles  distant,  on  board  18  transports,  he  sailed 
in  perM>n  with  the  infiuitry  transporto,  on  the  26th  of  August,  55  B.  Cv^- 
The  cavalry  transports  were  driven  back  in  a  storm ;  but  Cmar  effected  a 
landing  with  his  in&ntry  at  or  near  Deal.  The  Roman  conqueror,  even 
by  his  own  account,  gained  scanty  laurels  in  Britain ;  and  such  as  they 
were,  they  seem  to  have  been  hardly  earned.  Lucan  plainly  affirms  that 
he  was  glad  to  turn  his  back  uoon  his  new  opponents  and  seek  his  safety 
in  flight. 

*<  Territa  qoMltii  MtendU  teiys  Britonnli .*' 
And  Tacitus,  in  his  life  of  Agricola,  expressly  says,  that  CsBsar  only  gave 
the  Romans  a  view,  not  the  possession,  of  Britain :  ''  Potest  videri  osten- 
disse  posteris,  non  tradidisse."      Britain  indeed  presented  little  to  interest 
the  man  whose  ambition  grasped  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  empire  » 
but  the  attempt  which  Csesar  after  two  expeditions  left  unfiuished,  was  re- 
newed by  Claudius  with  greater  success ;    and  Agricola,  the  general  of 
Domitian,  finished  what  the  generals  of  Claudius  had  begun.     Agricola,  in 
his  second  campaign,  carried  his  arms  to  the  north,  and  subdued  tribes 
which  had  never  before  submitted  to  the  Romans.     During  his  seven  yean' 
service  in  Britain,  he  extended  his  conquests  to  the  most  northern  part  of 
the  island,  and  his  fleet  circumnavigated  the  whole.     To  secure  his  con- 
quests he  erected  a  fortification,  stretching  between  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde,  the  remains  of  which  are  yet  risible.     Adrian  abandoned  this  forti- 
fied frontier,  and  retiring,  either  from  choice  or  necessity,  a  considerable 
way,  formed  another  rampart  between  the  Eden  and  the  Tyne,  or  Carlisle 
and  Newcastle.     The  emperor,  Severus,  afterwards  substituted  a  wall,  in 
place  of,  or  rather  parallel  with  this  rampart,'  which  withstood  the  attacks 

*  Ths  wall  of  Sererus  b  on«  of  tlw  most  remarkable  remaini  of  Roman  art  which  ara 
to  be  found  In  £ng:land.  It  cxtenda  from  the  riTer  l^e  on  the  £.  to  Bow  new  on  th* 
Solway  Firth  upon  the  W.  It  waa  boUt  about  the  bcf  inning  of  the  8d  oenturjr,  BMet 
probably  in  the  yeara  SOO  and  210.  Ica  lenath  waa  eomewhat  more  than  68  British 
milea.  On  ita  N.  side  ran  a  wide  and  deep  ditch,  the  precise  dimensions  of  which  are 
unlmown.  llie  wall  itself  was  of  freeetonoi  founded  on.  piles  where  tlic  ground  was 
un&ronrable.  The  outward  surfaoe*  on  both  sides,  was  built  of  square  stones ;  the  in- 
ward space  was  filled  with  broad  thin  stones,  placed  obliquely  on  their  edges,  and 
atrongly  cemented  with  mortar.  The  thicluees  of  the  waU  was  8  feet,  and  the  helghi 
18  feet  eaelualTe  of  the  parapet.  Theae  dimensions  are  recorded  by  Bode,  who  livoa  in 
Its  ndghbonrhood  at  a  time  when  nnany  parts  of  it  yet  remained  entire.  Almost 
arery  restlge  of  it  is  now  obliterated,  but  not  so  much  from  the  destruction  of  time— 
which  it  could  long  hare  resisted— «s  from  the  barbarous  Industry  of  the  neighhoaring 
Inliabitants,  who  during  many  ages,  derived  tbom.)t  the  principal  materials  of  which 
their  houaea  were  erected.  Tbb  wall,  so  substantially  built,  was  no  leas  strongly  forti- 
fied. The  fortresses  erected  upon  it,  were  of  three  kinds :  slatumet,  sometimes  called 
Ottttrut  'alatlons,'  or  <  garrisons,'— «utoUa,  <  castles,'-— and  ticmst,  *turret8.*-»The  sta- 
tlona  ware  tiMMe  plaoea  which  were  appointed  for  the  reception  of  such  garrisons  as  had 
In  chaige  the  protection  of  the  frontier.  Their  number  was  18.  Their  size  and  figure 
differed  according  to  the  nature  of  tlie  ground  and  poeition.  They  Jqined  the  wall — aa 
all  the  other  fortifications  did — upon  its  south  side,  and  wars  strongly  fortified  with 
walla  and  ditches.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  the  stations,— their 
Latin  names,— the  modern  appellations  of  ths  same  places  In  English, — and  their  dls- 
tanoee  from  each  other  In  miles,  furlongs,  and  chains.  The  order  Is  fkom  £.  to  W., 
and  the  distance  oppoelte  to  a  atation  is  that  to  the  nearest  in  ths  same  direction : 

Ao.  Latin  name.  EngHsh  name,  M.  F.  Ck. 

1.  Legednnum,  Coumu's  bouse,  S    6    11 

S.  Pons  ^111,  NeweastiA,  8    0    0 

3.  Condueum,  Benwell  hill  5    G    5 
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of  the  northern  Britons,  until  the  raccessfal  invanon  of  the  Romim  domi- 
ntons  in  Italy  by  the  surroanding  nations,  forced  them  to  withdraw  their 
legions  from  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  more  important  parts 
of  the  empire.  The  sonthem  part  of  the  island  was  then  left  defenceless 
to  the  northern  hordes.  Grallio,  of  Rayenna,  commanded  the  last  detach- 
ment of  Roman  troops  sent  to  our  island.  After  repelling  the  sayages  of 
the  notrthy  repairing  SiBYems's  wall,  and  snppl3ring  them  with  weapons,  the 
Romans  left  the  Britons  to  defend  themselres,  and  took  their  departure  at 
the  distance  of  475  years  from  the  first  landing  of  Julius  Cseaar.  The 
Britons  were  now  free,  but  their  long  subjection  to  the  Romans  had  un- 
fitted them  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  They  had  acquired  all  the  ef- 
feminating arts  of  cirilization,  but  they  had  not  retained  their  original 
▼igoor  and  brarery,  nor  had  they  compensated  for  the  loss  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  military  discipline.  They  could  no  longer,  therefore,  withstand  the 
attacks  of  their  ferocious  northern  neighbours.  The  Roman  wall,  no  longer 
defended  by  Roman  discipline  and  courage,  proved  a  feeble  barrier  against 
the  Scots  and  I^cts,  who  quickly  passed  it,  and  drove  the  terrified  Britons 
to  the  southern  extremities  of  the  island.  In  this  situation,  overpowered 
by  foreign  enemies,  distracted  by  civil  contentions,  and  thinned  by  pesti- 
lence, the  Britons  addressed  themselves  in  a  letter  entitled  *  The  Groisms 
ci  the  Britons,'  to  CEtius,  the  Roman  prefect,  in  Graul ;  but  however  much 
the  Roman  might  pity  the  suppliants,  he  could  spare  them  no  assistance, 
for  Attila  king  of  the  Huns  now  threatened  the  empire.  We  may  here 
notice  the  Roman  division  of  Britain  while  the  island  remuned  in  their 
hands.  At  first  its  general  and  obvious  divisions  were  Britannia 
Mtfmana,  comprising  all  that  had  been  subjugated  by  their  arms ;  and 
D-.-^       j^  j^rbaroj  including  those  districts  which  still  maintained  their 

Rutchntorr, 

Halton.ehesters, 

IValvrick-cheston, 

Carrmwbragb, 

Houestoedt, 

LitUe-cbesters, 

Great-chMten, 

CamroraD, 

Bardotwald, 

Cambeck, 

WatcbcrooB, 

Stanwix, 

Brogh, 

Brumbrugh, 

BowDess, 

Leogtb  of  tha  wall,  63    8    S 

Tha  eaatlaa  wera  ganarally,  tbough  not  ahrays,  at  tbe  diitanoa  of  7  furlongs  from 
«eh  ottier.  Ther  were  of  a  sqoare  form,  being  66  feet  on  every  side ;  and  were  forti- 
M  by  a  bigli  wall  withoat  any  ditoh.  Their  number  was  81 ;  and  they  were  ooeu. 
ffM  by  gnards  from  the  nelffhboarlog  stations  or  garrisons.— The  torreU  were  forts  of 
^IS^  ^^"^'^  ^^^^  "^  ^^^  *^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  the  Toices  of  the  sentinels  could  easily  be 
beard  ftom  one  to  the  other.  Their  exact  number  is  not  known,  but  It  Is  supposed  to 
bava  beeo  SS4.  Tho  number  of  troope  appointed  for  the  protecUon  of  this  waUge- 
neiaUj  amoontad  to  10,00a  For  the  conrenieaoe  of  passing  ftom  one  part  to  another, 
two  roads  were  constructed  upon  the  southern  side  of  the  wall.  These  were  formed 
11  f™'*  •**"•*  ^  f **»*  nearest  the  waU  was  narrow;  and  following  iU  direction  In 
all  ite  parta»  Mnrsd  the  troops  and  sentinels  to  pass  in  small  parUas  between  the  oasUes 
and  turrets.  The  other  was  much  broader.  It  left  the  dIraeUon  of  the  wall,  and  pasa- 
f^  by  the  nearest  way  from  one  station  to  another,  serred  for  the  passage  of  mat 
bjdiea  of  troope.  The  Romans  were  always  careful  to  form  such  roads  in  the  provincea 
^i^.SS^rtr*S?""  **?"5  *^I  t*;"»'»™»  between  the  principal  settlemento 


4. 

Vllldabab^ 

5. 

Hunnum* 

6. 

CUurnum, 

"7. 

Procolitia, 

6. 

Boroovioas, 

9. 

VlndobuM, 

10. 

^sica. 

11. 
18. 

Magna, 
Amboglanna, 

IX 

Petriana, 

14. 

AbalUba, 

lA. 

Conga^ata, 
Azelodiuinm, 

16. 

17. 

Gabroaentum, 

18. 

Tnnnooelum, 
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indepefldoioe.     At  the  former  diTtnon  intiretted*  a  new  eiid  more  speciic 
divisioa  became  necesivy,  and  the  six  following  proTinces  were  adopted  : 


1st,  Britannia  Prima,  including  the  soathem  part  of  the  island,  to  the 

ntonth  of  the  Thames  on  the  oae  side,  and  that  of  the  Serem  on  the 

other. 
SdL  BrUannia  Seounda^  comprising  modem  Wales. 
StU  Flavia  Casarimuii^  comprehending  the  midland  districts  of  England, 

from  the  Thames  to  the  Homber  on  the  east,  and  between  the  Severn 

and  the  Mersey  on  the  west. 
M^  Mojtima  C^gtariemitf  extending  from  the  Hamber  to  the  Tyne,  and 

from  the  Mersey  to  the  Solway  Firth.     Its  northern  boundary  was  at 

one  period  formed  by  the  wall  of  Sererus,  and  at  another  by  that  of 

Adrian,  mentioned  above. 
5/^   ValenHof  comprising  that  part  of  Scotland  south  of  the  Clyde  and 

the  Forth. 
&ih.   VespaHanOf  a  name  implied  to  the  region  between  the  Forth  and 

Loch  Ness,  where  a  few  remains  of  Rotnan  roads,  &c.  have  been 

discovered. 
To  those  regions  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Roman  arms,  the  original  ap» 
peUation  of  Britannia  Barbara  would  continue  to  be  applied. 

Arrival  of  the  SaxonsP^  Disappointed  of  assistaaee  from  the  Romans 
in  resisting  their  northern  invaders,  the  Britons,  it  is  said,  next  applied  fojr 
assistance  to  the  Saxons-— a  people  inhabitmg  the  Chera&netug  Cimbrica, 
or  the  Peninsula,  bounded  by  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  N.  and  £.,  the  Elbe 
on  the  S.,  and  the  German  Ocean  on  the  W.  The  Saxons  were,  at  this 
time,  famous  for  their  bravery,  and  the  boldness  of  their  piratical  expedi- 
tions. By  gifts  and  promises  the  Britons  invited  the  Saxons  to  undertake 
their  defence.  The  Saxons,  inured  to  warlike  expeditions,  willingly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  Their  own  country  was  not  exceedingly  fertile,  and 
could  scarcely  support  the  number  of  inhabitants  which  it  contained ;  they 
also  seem,  notwithstanding  the  terror  which  had  been  impressed  on  the 
Britons  by  the  Scots  and  Ficts,  to  have  reckoned  these  tribes  by  no  means 
formidable,  for  they  despatched,  in  449,  only  three  ships,  oontaining  1600 
men,  under  the  command  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  two  iMothers.  Vorti- 
gem,  at  that  time  king  of  the  Britons,  is  said  to  have  received  them  with 
joy,  and  assigned  them  the  isle  of  Thanet  for  a  habitation.  By  their 
aid  the  foe  was  immediately  defeated ;  but  the  Saxons,  glad  to  settle  in 
the  fertile  fields  of  a  delightful  country,  in  exchange  for  the  bleak  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  invited  over  fresh  reinforcements  of  their  countrjrmen,  and  from 
the  auxiliaries  became  the  masters  of  the  natives.  The  Britons  saw  their 
error  when  it  was  too  late  to  correct  it.  A  long  and  fierce  contest  ensued 
betwixt  them  and  their  new  invaders ;  but  the  history  of  this  period  is  ut- 
terly obscure.  The  traditions,  for  example,  regarding  Prince  Arthur,  evi- 
dently partake  far  more  of  the  marvellous  of  romance  than  of  sober  history. 
We  know  this,  however,  that  after  a  struggle,  which  had  been  protracted 
throughout  150  years,  the  Saxons  remained  masters  of  the  country;  and 
that  in  585,  the  southern  part  of  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  Wales,  waa 
divided  into  seven  kingdoms,  well*known  by  the  name  of  ike  Heptan^^ 
and  governed  only  by  Saxon  princes.  As  this  division  forms  a  principal 
era  in  the  ancient  geography  of  the  country,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay 
before  the  reader  the  mode  in  which  South  Britain  was  at  tUs  time 
divided : 
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hL  KmftDOM  or  Ksks,  founded  by  Hedgist,  in  457,]  containing,  Kent« 

This  kingdom  ended  in  823. 

9d,  Sussex,  or  South  Saxons,  founded  by  EUb,  in  4di,]  Sussex— >Surry. 

Ended  in  600« 

SdL  East  Anolxs,  founded  by  Uffi^  575,]   Norfolk_Suffolk— Cam. 

bridge^Isle  of  Ely.  Ended  in  793. 

4<L  Wessex:,  or  West  Saxons,  founded  by  Cerdic,  512,1  Part  of  Corn- 

wall — Devon— Dorset —  Somerset— Wilts^- Hants— *  Berks. 

Swallowed  up  the  rest,  887. 

SA.  NoMTHDMnBLAMD,   founded  by  Ida,  547,1    York — Lancaster- 

Durham—  Cumberland^  •  W estmorehmcU—  Northumberland- 
Scotland  to  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Ended  in  792. 

6lA.  Essex,  or  East  Saxons,  founded  by  Eikenwin,  527,]  Essex — Mid- 

dlesex—Part of  Hertford.  Ended  in  746. 

?<*-  MnoA,  foonded  by  Crida,  585^]    Gloucester— Hereford— Wor- 

cester— Warwick — ^Lieioester — Rutlandr— -Northampton — Lin- 
coln^ Huntingdon— -Bedford— Bucldngham^Oxford — Staf- 
ford— Derby— Salop — Nottingham— Chester — Part  of  Hert- 
ford. Ended  827. 

Hie  history  of  llie  Anglo-Saxons,  while  the  country  continned  to  be  di* 
Tided  into  so  nwny  small  sand  independent  kingdoms,  is  not  less  conlnsed 
tfan  that  of  the  period  wfaieb  immedialely  preceded  it.  The  whole  con- 
sists  of  a  succession  of  murders,  plots,  and  acts  of  tyranny,  and  superstition. 
£adi  prince  was  coiitinually  at  war  with  almost  all  his  neighbours ;  and 
each  State  was,  in  its  turn,  annexed  to  some  of  its  more  powerful  riyals ; 
imlil  at  length,  in  827,  Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  by  the  exertion 
of  modi  Talour,  and  superior  capacity,  united  in  his  own  person  the  so- 
Tereigttty  of  what  had  formerly  formed  seven  independent  kingdoms; 
and  gave  to  the  whole  the  name  of  England, — a  name  which  it  has  ever 
smce  retained. 

Egbert,']  Egbert  did  not  long  enjoy  in  quiet  his  extensive  donmuonsi 
Hie  Danes,  issuing  from  these  regions  which  had  formerly  been  possessed 
by  the  Saxons  themselves,  began  in  his  time  to  harass  by  their  inroads 
their  more  southern  neighbours.  Egbert  attacked  a  large  body  of  the  in- 
vaders and  repelled  them ;  hut  they  made  their  appearance  again  in  a  short 
time,  and  entering  into  an  alliance  with  the  Cormsh  Britons,  threatened  to 
prove  very  tronbleseme  foes.  Egbert,  however,  again  met  and  defeated 
them ;  hut  while  meditating  some  scheme  for  the  permanent  defence  of  his 
kingdom  against  those  fierce  pirates,  he  was  suddenly  removed  by  death 
in  838. 

Btkelwolf,  A.  D.  838r\  Egbert  was  succeeded  by  Ethelwolf,  his  son, 
— a  prince  remarkable  only  for  hit  superstition.  During  his  reign,  the 
Denes  continued  almost  annually  to  visit  the  coasts  of  England ;  and  not- 
withstanding their  being  frequently  repulsed,  they  never  failed  to  return 
with  increasing  numbers  and  fury.  Ethelwolf  was  ill-qualified  for  exercising 
vigorous  meesuies  of  any  kmd.  By  giving  part  of  his  kingdom  to  his  son 
AthcAstan,  he  adopted  predsely  that  mode  of  conduct  which  was  most 
VkAy  to  occasion  a  civil  war,  had  not  the  terror  of  the  Danes  prevented 
the  Ani^Saxons  from  entertaiiung  any  thoughts  of  internal  insurrection. 
Ethdwolf  was  notoriously  deficient  in  military  capacity,  but  he  possessed 
some  qualities  which  were  thought  in  these  times  si^cient  to  compensate  for 
this  and  many  other  defects.  He  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where, 
by  his  liberality,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  benediction  of  the  church.  He 
Bisde  an  annutd  grant  of  SOO  mancuses  to  the  see  ^f  Rome,  of  which  100 
were  to  support  the  hunps  of  St  Peter,  100  to  support  those  of  St  Paul, 
sad  100  for  the  use  of  the  pope.  On  his  return,  however,  he  found  that 
bis  piety  had  not  prevented  ttfe  Danes  from  continuing  their  ravages,  or  his 
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second  son  Etbelbeld  from  usurping  his  dominions,  Athelstan  haring  died 
daring  his  absence.  A  civil  war  was  piVTented  by  Ethelwolf  resigmag 
the  western  part  of  the  kingdom  to  his  son.  He  next  bestowed  on  the 
clergy  a  perpetual  grant  of  tithes,  which  they  had  long  demanded  ;  and 
exempted  them  from  all  public  burdens. 

Ethelbald  and  Eihelbert,  A  J).  S57.']  Ethelwolfsurvired  this  transaction 
only  two  years.  He  left  his  dominions  to  his  sons,  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert ; 
but  these  princes  did  not  long  survive  him.  They  both  died  in  866,  and 
were  succeeded  by  their  brother  Ethered,  whose  reign  was  distinguished, 
like  those  of  many  of  his  predecessors,  by  numerous  successful  inroads  of 
the  Danes. 

Ethered.']  The  English  had  depended  so  much  on  the  beneficial  effects 
of  Ethelwolf  s  devotions,  that  they  had  neglected  to  adopt  the  ordinary 
means  of  defence;  besides,  the  different  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  though 
subjected  to  one  sovereign,  were  far  from  being  pleased  with  their  con- 
Btruned  union  ;  and  each  of  them  connived  at  the  partial  successes  of  the 
Danes,  hoping  that  through  them  they  might  ultimately  recover  their  own 
independence.  In  the  meantime  the  Danes  penetrated  into  Uie  interioTi 
and  Ethered  fell  in  battle  against  them  at  Basing  in  871. 

Alfred  the  GfretU.]  Alfred,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  was  brother 
to  Ethered,  and  fourth  son  of  Ethelwolf.  He  had  accompanied  his  fisdier 
in  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome ;  but  bad  applied  himself  with  much  success  to 
all  the  branches  of  learning  then  known,  without  neglecting  to  exercise 
himself  in  such  warlike  occupations  as  might  qualify  him  to  take  an  active 
part  against  the  enemies  of  his  country.  When  Alfred  ascended  the  throne 
he  was  only  22  years  of  age.  His  reign  began  with  war.  After  much 
vicissitude  of  fortune  he  vdtimately  drove  the  Danes  from  the  island,  and 
took  such  measures  as,  for  some  time,  prevented  their  return.  He  also 
rectified  the  errors  of  domestic  government,  and,  in  all  things,  consulted 
the  true  interests  of  his  people.  The  character  of  Al&ed  is  usually  drawn 
in  colours  so  brilliant,  that  the  truth  of  the  picture  is  liable  to  suspicion. 
He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  good  and  great  prince ;  but  while  the 
faulte— which,  in  common  with  all  men  he  must  have  possessed — ^have 
been  entirely  concealed,  his  virtues  have,  perhaps,  been  somewhat  exag- 
gerated. He  died  in  901,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  reign,  leaving  his  king- 
dom to  Edward,  his  second  and  eldest  surviving  son. 

Edward  the  Elder.2  Edward,  denominated  the  elder,  as  being  the 
first  monarch  of  that  name  that  sat  upon  the  English  throne,  inherited  his 
father's  military  genius ;  but  the  conunencement  of  his  reign  was  disturbed 
by  the  pretensions  of  Ethelwald,  the  son  of  Ethelbert,  Alfred's  elder  bro- 
ther. The  usurper  fell  in  an  engagement ;  and  Edward  then  directed  hia 
arms  against  those  Danes,  who,  during  the  former  reigns,  had  been  permit- 
ted to  settle  in  the  island,  but  who  were  generally  much  inclined  to  pro- 
mote disturbance.  In  his  contests  with  them,  as  well  as  with  those  who 
continued  to  infest  his  territories  from  without,  he  was  generally  successful ; 
but  without  being  able  to  gain  such  a  decisive  advantage  as  prevented  the 
future  incursions  of  that  restless  people.     Edward  reigned  24  years. 

Athelstan.']  Athelstan,  his  natural  son,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
925,  continued  hostilities  against  the  Danes ;  and,  like  his  fiatber,  was  ge- 
nerally successful  when  he  could  bring  them  to  battle  in  the  open  field, 
but  never  was  able  effectually  to  suppress  their  power.  Constantino,  tho 
Scottish  king,  having  refused  to  give  up  a  Danish  prince  who  had  taken 
shelter  in  his  dominions,  was  attacked  by  Athelstan,  and,  according  to  tho 
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Baglipli  libloriaaB,  wag,  on  this  occasion,  forced  to  do  homage  for  his  king- 
dom. Hie  Scotish  historiansi  however,  contradict  this  assertion.  Nei- 
ther of  the  parties  indeed  pretend  to  prove  what  they  affirm ;  bat  as  the 
pnjadice  which  might  giro  rise  to  snch  an  assertion  among  the  English, 
is  well-known  to  haFe  existed,  the  position  of  the  Scots  has  the  most 
powerful  claim  on  onr  belief. 

Sdmund,2  Edmnnd  succeeded  his  brother  Athelstan,  in  941.  He 
had  reigned  only  fire  years,  when  he  was  murdered  by  a  robber  chief, 
whom  he  had  exasperated  at  a  pablic  feast.  Edmund  was  likewise  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Edred ;  his  own  children  being  too  young  to  wield 
the  sceptre  of  such  a  kingdom. 

JBdredr\  Edred,  a  pious  prince,  made  Dunstan,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  St  Dunstan,  his  treasurer ;  and  goFemed  his  kingdom  entirely  by 
that  ambitious  monk's  counsels.  His  most  important  undertaking  was  the 
establishment  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

SAmf."]  Edwy,  who  succeeded  Edred,  having,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
with  Dunstan,  excited  the  enmity  of  a  powerful  party  of  churchmen,  had 
good  reason  to  regret  the  influence  which  they  had  acquired  under  his  pre- 
decessor. He  had  married  Elgiva,  hb  second  or  third  cousin,  contrary  to 
the  will  of  some  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  contrary  also  to  the 
pceoepts  of  the  canon  law ;  and  such  was  the  power  of  the  monks,  and 
their  daring  insolence,  that  they  caused  the  queen  to  be  taken  from  the 
palace  by  force,  disfigured  her  face  with  hot  irons,  and  sent  her  to  Ireland 
into  perpetual  exile.  The  unhappy  Elgiva  being  cured  of  her  wounds,  and 
recovering  her  beauty,  seiased  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  and  was  hasten- 
ing to  rejoin  her  husband,  when  she  was  intercepted  by  the  ecclesiastics, 
and  emelly  put  to  death.  Edwy  now  demanded  from  Dunstan  an  account 
of  his  conduct  while  treasurer ;  but  Dunstan— who  had  expected  that  his 
sanctity  would  have  screened  him  from  all  such  demands— refrued  to  com- 
ply, whereupon  Edwy  banished  him  from  the  kingdom.  But  the  saint's 
infloewy  induced  one-half  of  Edwy's  subjects  to  rebel,  and  to  set  up  in 
opposition  to  him  his  own  brother  Edgar ;  and  Dunstan  having  returned, 
fomented  the  rebellion,  until  the  death  of  Edwy  gave  Edgar  possession  of 
the  whole  kingdom. 

JBdgar,  A.  2>.  959.]  Edgar,  who  was  only  13  years  of  age  when  he 
received  the  crown,  was  directed  in  his  government  chiefly  by  Dunstan's 
advice.  He  was,  consequently,  much  in  favour  with  the  monks:  and 
though,  in  every  respect,  his  life  was  uncommonly  licentious,  they  allowed 
him  to  indulge  unrebnked  in  every  licentiousness,  and  at  his  death  enrolled 
him  among  the  number  of  the  saints.  Edgar,  however,  notwithstanding 
his  vices,  governed  with  vigour  and  prudence ;  and  took  such  measures  for 
the  defence  of  his  kingdom,  that  he  enjoyed  peace  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  reign.  His  reign  is  remarkable  for  the  extirpation  of  wolves  from 
England.     In  957,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward. 

Edward  the  Martyr*'}  This  prince,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Edward  the  Martjrr,  was,  even  more  than  his  father,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  monks.  During  his  reign,  the  regular  clergy  obtained  a  complete  vie* 
tory  over  the  seculairs, — ^two  bodies  between  which  the  most  violent  con- 
tests had  long  subsisted.  The  victory  was  obtained  chiefly  by  the  abilities 
and  knavery  of  Dunstan.  The  succession  of  Edward  had  always  been 
opposed  by  Elfrida,  Edgar's  widow ;  who,  to  make  way  for  her  son,  pro- 
caied  Edward's  assassination,  while  he  visited  her  at  her  own  house.     The 
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fife  and  itmpcal  death  of  tkk  prince  proenred  for  him  ihe  appellft- 
tien  of  the  Mertyr. 

JEihdr^d  and  EdmnmdJ]  Ethelred  now  encceeded  wIUmhU  oppoeidon  ; 
bnty  M  he  was  etiU  a  minor,  the  goremment  was  feebly  condneted,  and  the 
Daaesy  who  by  degrees  had  obtained  many  eettlements  in  the  beat  part 
of  the  country,  now  began  to  discover  that  they  might  renew  their  dcfwe- 
dadons  with  impwiity.  The  degenante  Eagliah  noblea  endeavoorad,  by 
giving  the  Danes  money,  to  prevent  their  deatmctive  ravagea ;  bat  the  anir 
moaidea  between  the  English  and  the  Danaa  who  had  settled  among 
them,  became  daily  more  violent,  and  a  general  massacre  of  the  latter  is 
said  to  have  been  projected,  though  it  is  not  probable  that  it  ever  was 
executed.  Many  cmelties,  however,  were  ezeaciaed  upon  them ;  but  4hia 
ciicumatance,  instead  of  intimidating  the  Danea,  only  atiaMdated  them  to 
more  decisive  attempts.  S wejm,  king  oi  Denmark,  having  invaded  the  king- 
dom with  a  powerful  army,  Ethelred  was  compelled  to  take  reftige  in  Nor- 
mandy. On  the  death  of  the  Daniah  king,  he  returned,  but  found  in 
Canute,  the  son  and  sucoessor  of  Sweyn,  an  adversary  no  less  formidable 
than  he  hadexperienoed  in  his  fatber.  He  left  his  kingdom,  in  1016,  to 
his  son,  Edmund,  who,  in  the  defence  of  his  territories  displayed  uaoom- 
mon  valour ;  but  the  power  and  superiority  of  the  Danes  were  now 
blished  too  firmly  to  be  shaken.  Notwithstanding  emery  exertion,  he 
compelled  to  divide  his  kingdom  with  Canute  ;  and  when  he  was 
nated,  in  1017,  the  Danes  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole. 

Cafiii/#.]  Canute  eapooaed  the  widow  of  Ethelred,  that  he  might  thua 
reconcile  to  himself  the  minds  of  his  new  subjeets.  He  obtained  the  name 
of  Great,  not  only  on  account  of  his  warlike  and  civil  fualifioatioBS— all  of 
which  aeem  to  have  been  above  the  common  rank^-bnt  from  the  extent  of 
his  dominions,-^being  master,  not  only  of  England,  bat  of  Denmark  and 
Norway.  He  had  no  sooner  taken  possession  of  the  throne  than  he  sent 
the  two  sons  of  Edmund  to  Sweden.  The  Swedish  king  sent  them  to  be 
educated  at  the  court  of  Hungary,  where  Edwin  the  elder  died  without 
issue,  and  Edward  married  Agatha,  the  sister-in-law  of  the  king,  by  whom 
he  had  E^gsr  Atheling  and  Margaret,  afterwards  queen  of  Scodaad.  Ca- 
nute died  in  1035,  and  was  succeeded  in  England  by  his  third  son  Harold, 
dLsttnguiBhed  l>y  the  name  of  Harefoot. 

Harold  and  Hdrdicanute,']  The  reign  of  Harold  was  abort  and  inglo- 
rious ;  that  of  his  brother  and  sucoessor,  Hardicanute,  was  disgraced  by 
tyranny.  So  violent,  indeed,  was  his  administration,  that  when  he  died, 
liie  English  placed  Edward,  a  prince  of  the  Saxon  race,  upon  Uie  throne. 

Edward  ihs  ConfuforJ]  Edward  die  Confessor  was  called  to  the  throne 
in  1042.  His  reign  is  remarkable  for  his  pracdce  of  the  civil  lather  than 
of  the  military  virtues.  He  had  resided  long  in  Normandy,  and  had  ac- 
quired a  partiality  for  the  Normans,  which  gave  great  offence  to  his  English 
subjects.  His  superstidon  too  was  unbounded  ;  and  by  his  GomplaisHUice 
towards  the  monks,  he  perhaps  partly  acquired  his  saintly  fame.  His  reign, 
indeed,  was  long  and  prosperous  :  but  this  he  owed  rather  to  accident  than 
to  his  own  abilities.  He  compiled  a  system  of  laws  which  long  commanded 
theadmiradon  of  his  countrymen.  He  died  in  1066  without  issue.  His 
virtues  pleased  the  monks,  and  after  his  death  they  canonised  him  as  a 
saint. 

HarokL'2  Edward  having  no  offiipring,  Harold,  the  aon  of  ead  Godwin, 
seised  the  crown,  pretending  that  it  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  the 
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hte  kiog.  Ho  found  many  riTsls,  bot  nono  so  forniidabb  as  WiUiam  o£ 
Normandyy  wbo  likewise  pretended  that  be,  by  tbe  will  of  £dw«rd»  bad 
been  appointed  to  sacceed  to  tbe  Englisb  tbitnoe.  To  snpport  bis  pratenp 
siona,  WiUiana  made  the  most  Tigorons  praparationB ;  and  to  divert  Eburold's 
attentioay  be  instigated  tbe  Danes  to  inyade  tbe  nortbern  coonties,  wbile 
be,  with  no  less  tban  60^000  men,  landed  in  tbe  sontb.  Harold  met  and 
yaiMpilahed  the  Danes,  and  then  hastened  southwards  to  repel  tbe  Normans. 
The  two  armies  met  at  Hastings.  They  were  nearly  eqnal  in  numbera 
and  ooofage ;  and  fon^t  with  an  obstinacy  proportioned  to  tbe  great  objeet 
for  which  they  contended.  Harold  and  his  two  brotfaen  fell,  and  tbe  ne- 
tery  was  V^liam's.  This  great  event  took  place  on  tbe  11th  of  October, 
1066.  The  Englisb  might  baye  done  much  to  retrieve  their  aSurs ;  but 
disy  were  divided  and  dismayed.  At  first  Edgar  Atbeling  was  proclaimed 
king ;  bnt  the  plans  of  tbe  nobles  were  disconcerted  by  tbe  rapid  advance 
of  the  cooqueror  on  the  capitaL  The  deigy  were  tbe  first  to  bow  befora 
his  conseGrated  standard ;  and  on  bis  approach,  Edgar  himself  voluntarily 
lusigned  hia  crown  into  bis  hands,  upon  condition  that  he  would  govern 
aoecvdiag  to  the  customs  of  tbe  country. 

WiUiam  Mtf  Conqutror.']  Having  in  reality  conquend  the  kingdom, 
M^Uiam  might  have  claimed  tbe  government ;  but  as  he  knew  that  none 
was  powerful  enough  to  dispute  bis  pretensions,  and  was  desirous  of  being 
accounted  the  lawful  king,  rather  than  the  conqueror  of  England,  he  affected 
to  reeeive  the  crown  as  a  voluntary  gift,  and  was  consecrated  in  Westauaster 
Abbey  by  tbe  Archbishop  of  York.  For  some  time  he  conducted  the 
gownment  wiA  great  moderation,  preserving,  with  some  alterations,  the 
Saxon  laws  and  Saxon  institutions  ;  but  being  obliged  to  reward  those  who 
had  aasisted  bim  in  prosecntinghis  enterprise,  be  bestowed  the  dbief  offices 
of  govamsBent  upon  Normans,  and  divided  among  them  a  great  part  of  the 
country.  The  English  emended  at  a  mode  of  conduct  which  they  accounted 
partial,  reluctantly  submitted  to  his  sway,  and  seised  almost  every  oppor* 
tunity  of  making  insunections.  Tbe  latter  part  of  William's  life  was  im* 
bitterad  by  domestic  broils.  Robert,  his  own  son,  rebelled  agamst  him  ; 
and  though  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  submit,  be  proved  mors  troublesome 
than  any  other  of  William's  enemies.  Having  reigaed  21  years  in  England, 
be  died  m  1087.  It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  struggle  commenced  between 
liberty  and  prerogative,  which  continued  with  tittle  intermptMm  to  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  The  iatroduetion  of  the  feudal  law  fonas  a  prominent  fea» 
tare  in  tbe  conqueror's  reign* 

WiUiiam  Af/ii#.]  William,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Rufus, 
thoogb  he  was  the  conqueror's  second  son,  by  tbe  artifices  and  intrigues  of 
lAoftanc,  an  ecclesiastic,  got  possession  of  the  Engiirii  crown  at  his  father's 
death.  He  successfully  quelled  a  rebellion  which,  at  tbe  commencement 
of  his  reign,  had  been  raised  against  bim ;  but  be  afterwards  treated  bis 
people  with  nncommon  severity.  Though  Normandy  was  in  possesrionof 
Robert,  his  dder  brother,  William  atten^ted  to  make  himself  master  of  it 
alao  by  force.  Robert's  character  was  composed  of  courage,  generosity, 
and  aoperstition ;  tbe  last  of  these  qualities  enabled  William  to  obtain  what 
the  first  bad  prevented  him  from  obtaining  by  violence.  Robert  was  an- 
xious to  signalixe  himself  among  tbe  crusaders ;  and  to  procure  the  money 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  be  mortgaged  his  territories  to  William  for 
10,000  merks,— a  sum  which  William  extorted  from  his  subiects.  A 
quarrel  with  Anselm,  a  powerful  ecclesiastic,  distinguished  the  latter  pari 
of  William's  reign,  and  entailed  on  his  character  an  imputation  of  impiety. 

Ill  u 
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Hu  love  of  money  certainly  teems  to  have  been  raperior  to  his  respect  for  the 
clergy, — a  fkalt  which  they  could  not  forgive.  William  was  accidentally 
killeid  in  J 100,  by  an  arrow,  while  hunting  in  the  New  Forest 

Henry  and  RoherW]  William  left  behind  him  no  legitimate  children; 
it  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  one  of  his  brothers  should  sncoeed  him. 
The. right  of  Robert,  the  elder,  was  preferable;  but  Henry,  the  younger, 
by  securing  his  fistfaer's  treasure,  secured  the  inheritance  also.  Anxious  to 
obtain  the  affections  of  the  people,  he  granted  them  a  charter  of  rights, 
which,  in  tiie  time  of  John,  was  made  the  foundation  of  the  great  charter. 
This  would  in  some  measure  hare  compensated  for  his  usurpation,  had  he 
not,  when  confirmed  on  the  throne,  forgot  his  grant.  Still  farther  to  secure 
his  crown,  he  espoused  Matilda,  the  representative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  line : 
thus  uniting  in -his  oflbpring  the  rights  of  the  Saxons  as  well  as  of  the  Nor- 
mans. Robert,  whose  disposition  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  indolent, 
arrived  in  England  in  ]  101,  and  claimed  the  crown  which  of  right  belonged 
to  him.  But  the  actual  possession  of  it  gave  Henry  an  insuperable  advan- 
tage. His  brother's  treasure  was  sufficient  to  balance  the  contest ;  and  to 
render  himself  still  more  safe,  Henry  courted  the  favour  of  the  clergy. 
The  primate  Anselm  effected  a  reconciliation  before  any  blood  had  been 
shed  in  the  quarrel ;  and  Robert  relinquished  his  pretensions  to  England, 
on  condition  that  he  should  annually  receive  3,000  merks.  But  Henry 
thought  even  these  advantageous  terms  too  hard ;  and  seized  his  brother 
soon  after,  when  he  had  come  to  England  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  some  of 
his  adherents  whom  Henry  had  deprived  of  their  estates ;  and  the  unfor« 
tunate  Norman  prince  was  fitin  to  purchase  his  liberty  by  relinquishing  his 
pension.  Even  Robert's  Norman  subjects,  either  disgusted  by  his  adminis- 
tration, or  seduced  by  Henry's  emissaries,  were  induced  to  revolt ;  and 
Henry  seising  the  opportunity,  invaded  Normandy,  made  himself  master  of 
the  country,  and  took  his  brother  prisoner.  He  is  said  to  have  kept  him  in 
cruel  confinement  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  As  soon  as  Henry 
thought  his  power  was  sufficiently  confirmed,  he  convinced  the  clergy  that 
his  friendship  for  them  was  not  so  sincere  as  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
pretend.  He  entered  into  a  dispute  with  Anselm  the  primate,  and  with 
the  pope,  concerning  the  right  of  granting  investiture  to  the  clergy.  Henry 
supported  his  quarrel  with  firmness,  and  at  length  brought  it  to  a  more 
favourable  issue  than  might  have  been  expected.  He  died  in  Normandy  in 
1135,  leaving  behind  him  only  one  daughter,  Matilda;  his  son  William 
having  been  drowned  off  the  coast  of  Normandy. 

Stephen^}  Henry's  will  declared  Matilda  his  successor ;  but  Stephen, 
who  had  married  a  daughter  of  William  1.  and  who,  by  numerous  grants  of 
his  sovereigns,  had  obtained  great  wealth,  raised  an  army  in  Normandy, 
and  having  landed  in  England,  declared  himself  king.  He  met  with  little 
resistance;  and  to  secura  himself  on  the. throne  which  be  had  so  violently 
seiaed,  he  granted  the  people  many  privileges.  But  Matilda,  though  she 
had  been  obliged  to  yield  the  crown  to  a  more  successful  competitor,  had 
not  relinquished  her  claim.  The  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  favoured  her 
cause,  taking  advantage  of  a  quarrel  which  existed  between  Stephen  and 
some  of  his  principal  clergy,  landed  with  the  queen  in  England,  and  adhe- 
rents quickly  resorted  to  her  from  every  quarter.  Stephen  was  not  deficient 
in  .military  conduct,  and  fought  many  battles  with  Matilda's  forces,  but  was 
at  length  made  prisoner.  The  queen  was  now  once  mora  set  upon  the  throne ; 
but  baring  disgusted  her  nobles  by  some  exertions  of  her  power  which  they 
thought  too  riolent,  they  revolted)  and  Stephen  was  taken  from  his  prison 
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to  be  again  proclaimed  king.  Many  battles  were  foagbt  betwixt  the  two 
paitiea.  But  Matilda  was  again  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  and  the 
death  of  Gloucester,  her  active  general,  seemed  to  deprive  her  of  her  last 
hopes  of  success.  Henry  Flantagenet,  Matilda's  son  by  her  second  mar* 
liage,  now  undertook  the  management  of  his  own  and  his  mother's  quarrel. 
He  invaded  England ;  and  Stephen  was  unexpectedly  induced  to  enter  into 
a  negotiation,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  reign  during  his  life, 
and  that,  upon  his  death,  Henry  should  succeed  him.  Stephen's  death 
made  way  for  hts  rival  in  1154. 

Henry  IL^     Henry  II.  on  ius  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  was 
the  most  powerful,  and  proved  himself  the  ablest  sovereign  in  Europe. 
Besides  his  English  and  Norman  dominions,  he  possessed,  in  right  of  his 
£iiher,  Anjou,  Tourraine,  and  Maine,  in  France  ;  and  in  right  of  his  wife, 
Guienne,   Poictou,  Saintonge,  Auvergne,  Perigord,  Angoumois,  and  the 
Limooain.     To  these  he.  soon  after  annexed  Brittany  and  the  county  of 
Nanta ;  thus  making  himself  master  of  above  a  third  of  the  whole  French 
monarchy.     At  home,  such  were  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  his  adminis- 
tiBtion,  that  the  turbulent  barons  were  kept  in  complete  subjection,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Henry's  reig^  was  passed  in  peace.      The  king  found 
little  difficulty  in  restraining  the  licentious  powers  of  his  barons  ;  but  when 
be  attempted  to  abridge  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  his  clergy,  he  experi- 
enced a  more  resolute  opposition,  and  all  his  vigour  was  necessary  to  sup- 
port him  in  the  arduous  contest.     The  clergy  had  emancipated  themselves 
firom  all  dvil  restraint.     They  claimed  exemption,  not  only  from  the  usual 
taxes  of  the  State,  but  also  from  its  punishments ;  and  Becket,  now  exalted 
to  the  primacy,  supported  them  in  their  unreasonable  pretensions.     The 
assassination  of  this  audacious  priest,  on  the  29  th  of  December,  1170,  re- 
lieved Henry  of  a  formidable  obstacle  in  pursuing  his  plans  of  amelioration, 
bat  subjected  him  to  the  wrath  of  the  Church,  which  was  with  difficulty 
appeased.     In  the  meantime,   Henry  undertook  the  conquest  of  Ireland. 
He  had  received  a  grant  of  this  country  from  pope  Adrian  III. ;  and  he 
subdued  it  with  sut^  rapidity,  that  in  a  few  months  he  received  the  sub- 
mission of  the  whole  island.     On  his  return  from  this  conquest,  he  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Becket's  tomb  ;  and  having  prostrated  himself  for  a  whole 
ni^t  nponrthe  pavement  before  it,  submitted  to  be  scourged  in  this  position 
by  the  hands  of  monks,  and  thus  completed  the  triumph  of  the  clergy. 
Having  thus  regained  the  favour  of  the  Church,  he  was  justly  regarded  as 
the  most  powerful  potentate  in  Europe  ;  but  the  latter  end  of  his  life  was 
embittered  by  &mily  divisions,  encoaraged  and  supported  by  the  French 
monarch.     In  his  foreign  wars,  Henry  was  generally  successful ;  and  having 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  William,  king  of  Scotland,  at  Alnwick,  he 
compelled  him,  and  his  nobles  and  bishops,  to  do  homage  to  him  as  lord- 
superior  of  Scotland,  in  the  cathedral  at  York.     Henry  died  near  Saumur 
in  France,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1 189. 

Richard  /.]  Richard,  who,  in  1189,  succeeded  to  his  father,  inherited 
all  the  superstition  and  romantic  bravery  of  the  age.  The  frenzy  of  cru- 
sading had  then  invaded  Europe,  and  the  English  monarch  was  impatient 
to  distinguish  himself  in  so  conspicuous  a  scene.  In  order  to  equip  and 
maintain  an  army  for  his  romantic  purpose,  he  exhausted  the  immense 
treasures  which  his  father  had  left ;  and  renounced  the  superiority  which 
Henry  had  acquired  over  ScotUind  for  10,000  marks.  Disregarding  any  evils 
whicJi  might  ensue  to  his  dominions  from  his  absence,  he  hurried  into  the 
Eaaty  whm  he  acquired  tlje  character  of  an  intrepid  soldier.     Returning 
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liMiMWvdi  in  dSigoiM  thrcmgli  Gerttianyi  he  was  hmm\y  Ottd*  priMm«r  bf 
Leopold,  duke  of  Anatria  t  but  the  affection  of  hie  enhjeeta  raiaed  the  aim 
■eoessaiy  for  hit  ranaom,  and  he  reiumed  to  hia  Idngdooiy  which  daring 
hia  absence  had  been  a  scene  of  confoaion.  The  two  prelates  to  whon  he 
had  delegated  hia  power  had  disagreed ;  and  John»  hia  brother,  had  aapirad 
to  the  crown.  His  presence,  for  a  time,  restored  mattera  to  some  appearance 
of  order ;  but  the  festlessness  of  his  own  disposition  deprired  him  of  all 
repoae*  He  nndertook  an  expedition  against  France ;  but  reoeiTed  a  mortal 
wound  by  an  arrow,  while  besieging  one  of  his  turbulent  fassals  in  the 
caatle  of  Chains,  near  Limoges,  in  1 199.  Richard's  intrepidity  and  per- 
aonal  bravery,  as  is  well  known,  acquired  him  the  appellation  of  Camr  de 
Lionf  or  <  the  Lion-heart.' 

JohnJ]  That  kingdom  which  John  had  ao  long  aougfat  to  obtain  by 
ainister  methods,  was  at  length  his  by  succession ;  but  he  soon  demonstrated 
by  his  folly  and  imprudence  how  very  unworthy  he  was  of  the  dignity  to 
which  he  had  so  eagerly  aspired.  His  reign  was-  turbulent  and  disastrous 
to  himself,  but  ultimately  fortunate  for  his  people.  His  follies,  bis  crimes, 
and  his  ill-concerted  attacks  upon  the  power  of  his  nobles,  had  alienated 
firom  him  the  affections  of  almost  all  hb  subjects.  In  this  situation,  he 
undertook — ^what  had  hitherto  been  found  too  difficult  for  the  most  prudent 
kings,  supported  by  the  undivided  influence  of  the  civU  authority — ^to  wrest 
from  the  ecclesiastics  several  of  their  privileges.  But  he  had  neither  pra* 
dence  to  form  a  good  project,  nor  fortitude  to  carry  through  a  bad  one ;  and 
at  last  hia  nobles  formed  the  resolution  of  compelling  him  to  accede  to  anch 
terms  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  themselves  and  abridge  the  preroga- 
tivea  of  the  crown.  The  clergy,  instead  of  aiding  him  by  their  influence^ 
entered  warmly  into  the  designs  of  the  barons.  John,  afier  a  feeble  and 
irresolute  resistance^  was  obliged  to  yield  to  his  nobles,  and  at  Runnjrmede 
•^-yet  revered  for  the  important  eventr— he  signed  the  Magna  CharUij  ot 
*  Great  Charter,'  which  continues  to  be  accoimted  the  foundation  of  British 
liberty.  But  though  he  had  been,  compelled  to  sign  the  charter,  he  scru- 
pled not  to  endeavour  to  avoid  observing  it.  He  raiaed  an  army  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  his  barons  to  what  he  called  more  reasonable  terma ; 
and  they,  on  the  other  side,  inrited  to  their  assistance  the  king  ef  France, 
and  offered  the  English  crown  to  his  son.  A  body  of  Frendi  tvaops  were 
landed ;  and  the  iMrons  joined  them  with  their  forces.  But,  before  the 
matter  could  be  decided  by  arms,  the  king  died  in  the  18th  year  of  his 
reign. 

JBenty  IIL^  The  turbulent  i^eiga  of  John  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Henry 
IIL  which  proved  almost  equally  turbulent.  Henry  was  but  ten  years  of  age 
when  he  was  crowned ;  but  the  abilities  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was 
declared  regent,  preserved  the  kingdom  in  tnmquillity.  Henry  at  length  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  govomment,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  showed  himself 
incapable  of  managing  them.  His  great  object  was  to  extort  money  from 
his  subjects,  not  for  ^e  purpose  of  advancing  national  power,  but  to  lavish 
on  his  pleasures,  which  were  far  from  being  the  most  refined.  The  nobles 
had  recourse  to  arms ;  and  Henry  was  compelled  to  grant  every  thing  re- 
quired of  him.  A  parliament  being  summoned  for  the  puxpose  of  redro^ag 
grievances,  the  charter  of  privileges  for  which  the  nation  had  so  long  con- 
tended was  confirmed ;  but  the  nobles  having  now  acquired  the  sovereign 
power  were  unwilling  to  give  it  up.  It  was  agreed  that  a  committee  should 
carry  on  the  national  business,  during  the  intervals  in  which  the  parliament 
did  not  meet.     At  last  prince  Edward  overthrew  the  authority  of  the  earl 
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of  LeieesteTy  who  liad  engrotsed  neariy  the  «6le  power,  and  restored  his 
filthery  Heary,  to  that  freedom  of  which  he  bad  loag  been  depriyed.  Bat 
the  king  did  not  long  enjoy  thft  andiority  thns  restored  to  lum  by  his  son. 
He  died  in  1 272,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  reiga 

Edward  /.J  Edward  reoerred  information  of  his  father's  death  in  Sicily, 
while  returning  from  a  cmsade,  in  which  his  lore  of  military  ftinie  bad 
engsged  him.  When  he  arriyed  in  England,  he  sncceeded  to  the  crown 
widiont  opposition  ;  and  restored  to  the  cinl  administradon  that  anthority 
and  regolarity  which,  during  the  weak  reign  of  bis  father,  had  been  nearly 
annihilated.  He  even  added  to  the  laws  a  severity  before  unknown  to 
diem.  Edward  undertook  and  accomplished  the  conquest  of  Wales,  which 
■nee  that  period  has  given  a  title  to  the  king  of  England's  eldest  son.  The 
Welsh  were  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient  Britons  that  had  prsserred 
amongst  their  mountain-fastnesses  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  ancestors 
uncotttanunated  by  foreign  admixture.  Bearing  an  hereditary  enmity  to* 
wards  the  Saxon  English,  they  often  committed  many  inroads  on  them, 
and  had  been  extensiTely  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  Leicester.  LI  well3m, 
prince  of  Wales,  still  earned  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  that  ^tiota, 
and  had  even  paid  his  addresses  to  Leicester's  daughter.  These  circum- 
nancee  furnished  Edward  with  a  pretext  for  war.  The  Welsh  made  a 
gallant  but  vain  resistance.  Llwellyn  was  surprised  and  killed,  and  his 
brother  David  ignominiously  executed  as  a  traitor.  The  Welsh  nobility 
immediately  submitted,  and  the  principality  received  the  laws  of  England. 
Bat  when  Edward  attempted  to  reduce  Scotland  to  his  sway,  he  was 
baiBed  in  the  attempt.  Edward  died  at  Carlisle,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1307, 
while  on  the  eve  of  again  invading  Scotland  with  an  immense  army. 

Edward  IL]  Tfae'whole  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  was  uafortnnate 
to  htmself  and  calamitons  to  his  kingdom.  His  father's  last  and  most  earn- 
est request  of  Um  was  to  prosecute  the  war  with  Scotland,  and  never  to 
desist  tOl  he  had  annexed  that  kingdom  to  his  English  dominions ;  but 
Edward's  disposition  and  capacity  were  unlike  those  of  his  father.  The 
war  with  Scotland  was  carried  on,  but  the  English  were  almost  constantly 
mfbrtuaaie  ;  and  at  length  they  received  a  defeat  from  Robert  Bruce,  at 
Bannockbom,  which  ensured  the  independdhce  of  Scotland.  His  weak 
mind  too  was  incapable  of  regulating  the  lawless  conduct  of  bis  own  barons ; 
frequent  ipiarrels  led  the  way  to  civil  wars,  and  his  wife — a  woman  of  a 
bold,  intriguing,  and  somewhat  libertine  disposition — joined  in  the  con- 
federacy against  him,  and  after  having  fled  to  France  with  her  paramour 
Mertioser,  retufaed  and  invaded  England,  and  was  jmned  by  the  discon- 
tented in  every  quarter.  The  king  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  such  terms  as  the  rebels  pleased  to  dictate.  He  was  deposed ;  and 
bis  son,  yet  a  minor,  was  dechoced  his  successor ;  the  queen,  during  the 
minority,  being  appointed  regent.  The  king,  himself,  was  for  some  time 
detained  in  prison,  and  at  laat  was  murdered  under  circumstances  of  the 
most  barbarous  cruelty. 

Edward  IIL^  The  regency  of  the  queen  was,  in  fact,  the  reign  of 
Mortimer.  But  on  the  younff  prince's  accession  he  soon  showed  a  disposi- 
tion entirely  different  from  uiat  of  his  lather.  He  commenced  his  reign 
with  a  vigorous  and  just  exertion  of  power.  Having  seised  Mortimer  mid  Ins 
royal  paramour  in  the  castle  of  Nottingham,  the  former  was  condemned 
to  deadi ;  the  latter  was  confined  during  life  in  the  castle  of  Risings.  He 
next  undertook  the  invasion  of  France,  but  returned  unsuccessful,  and  gave 
Tent  to  his  discontent  by  oppressing  bis  subjects.     The  known  vigour  of 
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Edward'A  clumcter  prevented  those  diatorlMUices  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  the  coneeqnence  of  his  measnrae ;  and  a  eucoesBful  war,  carried 
on  at  the  same  time  against  France  and  Scotland,  allayed  those  mnrronn 
which  his  tyranny  might  otherwise  have  occasioned.  In  the  former 
country,  the  king,  and  his  son,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Black 
Prince,  gained  the  character  of  accomplished  warriors.  The  batilee.  of 
Cressy  and  Poictiers,  foaght  with  immense  disparity  of  nnmbers,  ended  in 
the  most  glorious  and  complete  Tictories  which  English  history  has  re- 
corded. The  Black  Prince  did  not  long  snrriTe  these  important  victories ; 
he  died  in  1S76.     His  father  died  in  1377.« 

Richard  IL'}  Richard  11^  the  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  grandfatlier,  when  only  11  years  of  age.  The  administration 
of  the  government  had  been  in  a  great  measure  entrusted  by  Edward,  dur- 
ing his  old  age,  to  his  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  was  still  re- 
tained by  that  prince.  Richard,  while  yet  young,  was  immoderate  in  his 
pleasures  and  expenses ;  and  the  parliament,  in  order  to  relieve  his  exigen- 
cies, had  recourse  to  a  poll-tax, — a  most  unpopular  measure,  which  led  to 
the  celebrated  insurrection  of  the  populace,  headed  by  Wat  Tyler. — 
Richard,  after  a  career  of  kingly  folly  and  imbecility,  was  deposed  by  his 
own  parliament,  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  raised  to  the  throne,  in  1399, 
by  the  title  of  Henry  IV. 

Henry  I V^  The  manner  in  which  Henry  acquired  the  crown,  ten- 
dered his  reign,  as  might  be  expected,  extremely  turbulent,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  bloody  contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter. Such,  however,  was  the  vigour  of  his  administration,  and  the  promp- 
titude of  his  measures,  that  every  insurrection  was  quelled,  and  the  efforts 
of  those  who  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  power  baffled.  The  most 
formidable  rebellion  excited  during  his  reign,  was  conducted  by  the  earl 
of  Northumberland.  The  earl,  having  made  a  treaty  with  the  Scots  and 
Welsh,  raised  a  considerable  body  of  forces ;  but  being  prevented  by  sick- 
ness, from  marching  at  their  head,  he  gave  the  command  of  them  to  his  son, 
Percy,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Hotspur.  The  impetuosity  of  the 
young  general  prompted  him  to  engage  the  king's  forces,  which  had 
marched  to  oppose  him,  before  be  was  joined  by  his  Welsh  allies.  In  the 
conflict  young  Percy  was  slain ;  his  troops  were  routed ;  and  the  rebels 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  king's  mercy.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe — almost  the  same  with  those  afterwards  main- 
tained by  the  reformers — made  considerable  progress  in  the  island  ;  and 
the  clergy,  by  their  burning  of  heretics,  accelerated  the  progress  of  those 
opinions  which  they  wished  to  extirpate.  In  1413  Henry  left  his  crown 
to  his  son  Henry  V. 

Henry  K]  The  earlier  years  of  the  prince  who  now  ascended  the 
throne  had  been  dishonourably  distinguished  by  riot  and  dissipation ;  but 
the  sceptre  had  no  sooner  passed  into  his  hands,  than  he  transferred  his 

*  It  WM  mt  the  clou  of  thereigo  Sf  Edwaid  III.  that  the  legblatiTe  prooeedinge 
were  first  fiven  in  the  Engllih  language,  which  bad  always  prevailed  as  the  language 
of  the  body  of  the  people,  though  the  French  bad  been  generally  used  by  those  of  higher 
condition.  It  is  said  in  the  report  of  the  Lords*  committee,  on  the  priyilege  of  peers, 
that  the  prelates,  dukes,  earls,  barons,  and  all  the  commons,  bad  at  length  shown  the 
king  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  laws,  customs,  and  sUtutes  of  the  realm  not  being 
known  to  them,  "  because  they  were  impleaded,  shown,  and  fudged  in  the  Freneli 
language,"  which  was  little  known  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  king  with  their  consent 
willed,  that  all  proceedings  should  henceforth  be  in  the  English  language.  The  French 
language  still  continued  in  use  in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  notwithstanding  this  de- 
daratioD. 
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aetiTity  to  pnmiits  more  hononnble  to  himself  and  more  useful  to  his  peo« 
pie.  The  companioiis  of  his  former  disorders  were  banished  from  his  pre- 
sence ;  the  laws  were  seyeraly  executed ;  and  greater  regularity  introduced 
into  etery  department  of  goyemment;  in  other  respects  his  administration 
was  mild.  Taking  adnmtage  of  the  disorder  in  which  the  French  nation 
was  iuTolyed,  and  prompted  by  the  enmity  which  had  long  subsisted  be- 
tween the  kingdoms,  Henry,  in  1415,  invaded  France,  at  the  head  of 
30,000  men.  The  disjointed  councils  of  the  French  rendered  their  coun- 
try an  easy  prey ;  and  the  celebrated  victory  of  Agincourt  having  dissipated 
the  small  portion  of  courage  and  unanimity  which  had  formerly  existed,  a 
peace  was  concluded  on  terms  which  rendered  the  English  king  no  less 
poweffbl  in  France  than  in  his  native  dominions.  Henry  espoused 
Katharine,  the  French  king's  daughter;  and  it  was  declared  that  his  son 
by  her— if  such  issue  existed — should  be  the  heir  of  both  kingdoms. — 
Henry  died  in  1422,  after  a  reign  of  only  1 0  yean.  His  life  and  his  reign 
were  short ;  but  the  memory  of  few  monarchs  has  descended  to  posterity 
with  more  unqualified  claims  on  our  respect  and  admiration. 

Hetury  F/.]  Engknd,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  was  subjected, 
in  the  first  place,  to  all  the  confusion  incident  to  a  long  minority,  and 
afterwarda  to  all  the  misery  of  a  civil  war.  Henry,  of  a  weakly  body, 
and  poeaeased  of  a  mind  still  more  weakly,  allowed  himself  to  be  entirely 
managed  by  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  Margaret  of  Anjou,  to 
whom  he  was  married,  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  capacity,  but  her 
intentions  were  not  always  innocent;  and  she  more  frequently  involved 
the  kingdom  in  confusion,  than  used  her  influence  for  quelling  such  dis- 
turbances aa  were  unavoidable.  During  this  reign,  disgraced  by  weakness 
of  administration,  and  the  violent  perversion  of  justice,  the  French  began 
gradually  to  recover  from  the  abject  state  into  which  they  bad  fallen 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  The  duke  of  Bedford  endeavoured  to 
support  the  Englbh  interest  in  France,  but  his  forces  were  ill-supported  ; 
and  the  celebrated  Maid  of  Orleans,  having  by  a  happy  imposture  in- 
spved  her  countrymen  with  new  energies,  chased  the  terrified  English 
from  the  French  territories.  The  loss  of  France  was  not  in  itself,  per- 
haps, BO  gr^t  a  misfortune  as  was  at  that  time  imagined ;  the  ciril  com- 
motions which  immediately  followed,  were  much  more  destructive  of 
national  prosperity.  Richard,  duke  of  York,  in  1450,  began  to  advance 
pretensions  to  the  throne  which  had  been  so  long  usurped  by  the  house  of 
Lancaster;  and  the  nation  was  immediately  divided  into  two  parties. 
Amid  the  fierce  contentions  of  the  rival  factions,  the  king's  imbecility 
would  have  proved  incapable  of  any  resistance ;  but  the  actirity  of  his 
queen  frequently  recalled  his  afiairs  from  a  situation  seemingly  desperate. 
Tlie  king  himself  had  been  made  prisoner ;  and  the  duke  of  York,  with- 
out the  appellation  of  sovereign,  conducted  the  government  for  some 
time.  But,  by  the  exertions  of  the  queen,  the  duke  was  compelled  to 
Have  himself  by  flight,  and  the  king  regained  his  liberty.  Warwick,  who 
had  joined  the  York  party,  now  defeated  the  royal  forces ;  the  king 
became  once  more  a  prisoner ;  and  the  title  of  the  duke  of  York  to  the 
crown  was  openly  asserted,  when  matters  were  at  lei^;th  compromised  by 
a  treaty,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Henry  should  reign  during  his  life, 
and  that  he  should  be  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  York,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  queen  having  prevailed  on  the  northern 
barons  to  join  her  with  their  troops,  once  more  nearly  retrieved  the  royal 
cause.     She  encountered  the  adherents  of  York;  defeated  their  army; 
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and  pttt  t9  death  thu  dnkm.  Bnt  Edwwd,  the  dako  ef  Yoik*s  son,  put 
bioiMlf  at  the  heed  of  the  rameiiie  of  hu  father's  anny,  and  having  en- 
countered the  royal  army  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke^ 
obtained  a  complete  nctory,  and,  advancing  rapidly  to  London,  wae,  in 
1461,  proclaimed  king. 

.  Edward  IV."]  Edwaid  IV.  had  now  obtained  the  crown,  bnt  hie  pos- 
•eseion  of  it  was  fiur  from  being  aecnre.  The  qoeen  bad  still  an  anny  of 
60»000  men,  and  she  rapidly  advanced  to  dispute  his  possession  of  the 
throne.  Edward  met  her  with  an  army  amounting  to  40,000 ;  and  the 
adherents  of  the  house  of  York  gsineid  a  complete  victory.  Edward, 
however,  soon  learned  that  the  same  power  which  raised  him  to  a  throne 
could  tear  him  from  it.  Warwick,  whom  Edward  had  disgusted  by  espous- 
ing Elisaheth  Woodville  while  the  earl  was  successfully  employed  in  nego- 
tiating a  mairiage  with  the  princess  of  Savoy,  determined  to  depose  the  mo- 
narch whom  he  had  been  so  anxious  to  elevate.  Disappointed  in  their  firat 
attempts,  Warwick  and  his  associates  left  the  kingdom ;  bnt  soon  afler- 
wards  returned  to  England.  A  few  days  after  Warwick  had  landed,  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  60,000  men ;  and  Edward  in  his  turn  was 
now  compelled  to  fly.  He  retired  to  Holland,  and  Warwick  placed  Henry 
VI.  upon  that  throne  from  which  he  had  formerly  driven  him.  Edward  soon 
returned,  and  Warwick  hurried  to  oppose  him.  But  his  army  was  vnn- 
quished,  and  he  himself  fell  in  the  battle.  The  imbecile  Henry  was 
again  remitted  to  the  tower,  and  his  queen  was  confined  to  the  same 
place.  Henry  soon  after  died,  or,  according  to  some,  was  murdered  by 
the  duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  Margaret  was  ransomed  by  the  French  king, 
and  afterwards  closed  her  existence  in  France.  Edward,  now  without  a 
rival,  dedicated  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  punishment  of  those  who 
bad  incurred  his  resentment,  or  excited  his  jealousy.  He  died  in  1482. 

JBdward  V."]  His  son,  who  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  name  of 
Edward  V.  being  then  but  13  years  of  age,  the  regency  was  committed 
to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  with  the  title  of  protector.  Gloucester  imme- 
diately formed  a  design  of  raising  himself  to  the  throne ;  and  as  the  de- 
pravity of  his  mind  seemed  well-reflected  in  the  deformity  of  his  body, 
he  scrupled  at  no  crime  which  could  advance  his  projects.  Having  made 
himself  master  of  the  persons  of  the  king,  and  of  his  brother,  the  duke 
of  York,  at  that  time  9  years  of  age,  he  placed  them  in  the  tower,  under 
pretence  of  securing  them  from  danger.  Lord  Hastings,  and  several 
other  noblemen,  whose  fidelity  to  the  young  king  could  not  be  orercome, 
were  put  to  death  ;  and  Gloucester,  after  practising  the  lowest  arts,  stepped 
into  the  throne,  by  the  name  of  Richard  Iff.,  in  obedience,  as  be  pretended 
to  the  desire  of  the  nation.  The  young  king  and  his  brother  fell  early  vic- 
tims to  that  dread  and  anxiety  by  which  an  usurper  is  incessantly  haunted. 

Richard  IIIJ^  Having  thus,  as  he  imagined,  secured  his  power,  Richard 
gave  way  to  the  cruelty  which  was  natural  to  him.  His  title  to  the  crown 
was  confirmed  by  parliament ;  and  to  render  his  right  still  more  unexcep- 
tionable, he  formed  the  resolution  of  poisoning  his  wife,  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  of  espousing  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.  But  while  Richard  was  thus  employed  in  securing  that 
crown  which  had  been  gained  by  so  many  crimes,  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond, 
the  only  surviving  branch  of  the  family  of  Lancaster,  lauded  in  Wales.  The 
king  immediately  marched  against  the  invader,  and  met  him  at  Bosworth, 
near  Leicester,  when  a  fierce  battle  ensued.  Numbers  fell  on  both  sides ; 
bnt  Richard's  death  at  length  determined  the  contest.     An  ornamental 
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cTMrn  wUefa  Ricfaud  bad  worn  in  batde  having  been  fonnd  in  the  field, 
was  pb^ed  npmi  the  head  of  Richmond,  who  was  immediately  proclaimed 
Idog  by  the  name  of  Heniy  VII.  He  was  crowned  in  1485  ;  and  in  the 
fi^lowiiig  year  waa  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  and  thns 
united  the  long  contending  fiftctions  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Mmny  VII.  1485.]  Henry's  administration  was  vigilant  and  severe. 
The  mabontents  of  the  house  of  Yorlc  were  still  nnmerons,  and  could  only 
be  put  down  by  decided  measures.  Even  the  birth  of  a  son,  who  united 
in  bn  person  aU  the  daims  of  York  and  Lancaster,  did  not  allay  the  vio- 
knca  A  the  opposing  factions.  Henry's  prepossessions  against  the  Yorkists 
wen  inveterate ;  his  temper  led  him  rather  to  terrify  them  into  obedience 
by  severity  than  to  reconcile  them  to  his  sway  by  a  mild  demeanour.  Re- 
port likewise  had  gone  abroad  that  Richard,  dnke  of  York,  second  son  of 
Edward  IV.  had  saved  himself  from  the  cruelty  of  his  uncle,  Richard,  and 
waa  eonoealed  somewhere  in  England.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  one  Richard 
JSmon,  a  priest,  conceived  the  scheme  of  setting  up  a  pretender  to  the 
erowBy  in  the  person  of  a  youth  called  Lambert  Simnel,  whom  he  instructed 
to  personate  the  son  of  Edward.  Simon  carried  his  pupil  to  Ireland,  where 
the  pratender  was  very  favourably  reoeived  by  all  ranks,  and  proclaimed 
king  of  Ireland.  An  army  from  Ireland  next  proceeded  to  the  invasion  of 
jgaglaiMJ ;  aud  baviug  landed  in  Lancashire,  met  the  king's  forces  at  Stoke, 
near  Newark  in  Nottingham,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1497.  An  obstinate 
engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  rebels  were  completely  defeated.  Most 
of  their  leados  perished  in  the  field ;  Simnel  himself  was  taken  prisoner, 
bat  was  ragarded  as  too  contemptible  an  object  for  Henry's  resentment.  A 
new  impostor  soon  appeared  in  the  person  of  Perkin  Osbec,  or  Warbeck, 
the  son  of  a  Flemish  Jew,  who,  under  the  name  of  Richard  Plantagenet, 
collected  a  number  of  partisans  in  Ireland,  and  was  befriended  by  many  di 
the  English  nobility,  and  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  After  a  variety  of 
ansncoessiul  adventures,  Perkin  was  taken  prisoner,  and  finally  executed, 
along  with  the  young  earl  of  Warwick,  in  1499.  Henry  having  now 
secimly  estabHshed  his  authority,  set  about  fortifying  it  by  matrimonial 
allianeea.  The  princess  Margaret,  his  eldest  daughter,  was  contracted  to 
James  IV*  of  Scotland  ;  and  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  to  the  princess  Ca- 
therine^  third  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  Henry  died  on 
the  2Sid  of  April,  1509.  In  political  respects,  he  was  the  most  useful 
next  to  king  Alfred,  that  had  yet  filled  the  throne  of  England. 

efforts  were  uniformly  directed  to  promote  a  spirit  of  industry,  and  in 
extending  the  benefits  of  commerce  among  his  subjects.  He  expended 
£14,00<>-— a  large  sum  in  his  days — ^in  building  one  ship,  which  was  called 
*  the  Great  Harry,'  and  which  may  be  considered,  in  fact,  as  the  beginning 
of  the  Engltth  navy :  since  the  government,  before- this  period,  had  no  other 
mode  of  raising  a  fleet  than  by  hiring  or  pressing  the  vessels  of  merchants. 
Henry  VIIL']  Henry  VIII.  ascended  the  throne,  when  he  was  about 
18  yean  of  age,  under  very  auspicious  circumstances.  One  of  the  first 
matters  whidi  engaged  the  attention  of  his  council,  was  his  marriage  to  his 
brother's  widow,  Catherine,  the  infanta  of  Spain.  Henry  himself  was  averse 
to  the  matdi)  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  opposed  it  as  incestuous, 
bat  the  majority  of  the  council  urged  it  for  political  reasons.  Seduced  by 
the  artifices  of  pope  Julius  II.  and  the  king  of  Spain,  Henry  entered  into  a 
leagoe  with  them  against  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  a  war  ensued,  in  which 
be  gained  little  either  of  reputation  or  profit.  His  attack  on  France  in- 
volviad  him  in  a  war  with  James  IV.  of  Scotland ;  but  the  victory  of 
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Flodden-field  poorly  cMmpmiMled  for  the  dcftUi  of  Us  nttor's  botbttid,  wtio 
might  hare  proved  one  of  his  best  allies.     Wolsey,  at  onee  archbishop  of 
Yorky  bishop  of  Durham,  a  cardinal,  pope's  legate,  lord-chanoellor  of  Eng- 
bmd,  prime  minister  of  State,  and  master  of  Henry's  thoughts  and  affipctions, 
long  directed  the  afiairs  of  England  during  Henry's  rmgn.    A  second  war 
with  Fiance  and  Scotland  having  exhausted  Henry's  treasoras,  Wolsey 
endangered  both  his  own  and  his  master^s  power  by  attempting  to  laise 
money  on  the  king's  authority  alone.     Foiled  in  this  object,  Henry's  restleH 
mind  was  next  occupied  with  the  design  of  procoring  a  diroroe  from  lus 
wife,  whom  he  had  never  loved.     An  application  was  made  to  the  pope 
with  this  intent  in  1527.     The  latter,  through  his  connexions  with  Cathe- 
rine's relations  on  the  continent,  finding  himself  involved  in  perf^exity^ 
endeavoured  to  evade  the  determination,  by  giving  an  ambiguous  an- 
swer to  lengthen  out  the  negotiation;   but  the  imperious  passions  of 
Henry  could  submit  to  no  delay,  and  to  preserve  that  influence  in  England 
which  the  pontiff  was  apprehensive  he  might  entirely  lose,  a  legate  was 
ultimately  sent  to  examine  the  cause.     Catherine  refosed  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  a  court  in  which  it  was  erident  she  was  to  receive  litde 
justice,  and  the  business  was  conducted  in  her  absence ;  but  after  it  eeemod 
to  be  nearly  concluded,  the  legate  first  prorogued  the  court,  and  afterwards 
transferred  the  cause  to  Rome.     In  tins  mode  of  proceeding  the  king  of 
course  could  not  acquiesce ;  and  Wolsey,  by  endeavouring  to  maintain  his 
ground  both  with  the  pope  and  with  the  king,  was  disgraced  by  both  par- 
ties.    The  great  seal  was  taken  from  him,  and  his  numerous  vexations  soon 
terminated  his  existence.     Henry  now  consulted  the  universities  of  fiknope, 
and  all  the  learned  men  whose  judgment  he  imagined  to  be  of  consequence 
in  the  afiair,  concerning  his  marriage,  and  all  having  concurred  in  declaring 
it  illegal,  Henry  thought  that  he  might  now  venture,  independent  of  the 
pope's  permission,  to  dissolve  a  contract  with  which  he  was  so  much  dis- 
gusted.     Accordingly,  having  compelled  the  clergy  to  acknowledge  his 
power  in  spiritual  matters  to  be  in  his  own  dominions  supreme,  he  imme- 
diately annulled  his  marriage  with  Catherine;  and  publicly  announced 
Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honour — whom  he  had  already 
privately  married— as  his  wife,  by  carrying  her  in  a  magnificent  procession 
through  the  streets  of  London.     The  pope  immediately  issued  a  sentenoe, 
declaring  the  nullity  of  this  second  marriage,  and  requiring  Henry,  on  pain 
of  excommunication,  to  restore  Catherine  to  her  place  as  his  only  lawful 
wife.     But  parliament  ratified  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
fieclared  the  king  to  be  the  only  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England. 
The  bishops  also  took  out  new  commisaions  from  the  crown :  thus  acknow- 
ledging all  their  spiritual  and  episcopal  authority  to  be  derived  ultimately 
from  de  dril  magistrate.     Henry  had  other  reasons  for  denying  the  pope's 
spiritual  authority  in  England.     The  churches  and  monasteries  had,  during 
the  lapse  of  several  superstitious  ages,  accumulated  immense  wealth ;  and 
the  king  wished  to  enrich  himself  with  the  spoils  of  the  ecclesiastics.     He 
could  not,  however,  with  honour,  deviate  entirely  from  the  received  doc- 
trines of  the  Roman  church.     He  had  already  written  a  book  in  opposition 
to  the  reformed  creed,  and  in  defence  of  the  catholic  faith.     He  held, 
therefore,  a  middle  course :  he  condemned  all  submission  to  the  pope  as  the 
head  of  the  Church,  with  several  of  the  less  important  articles  of  the  Roman 
faith ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  condemned  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers. 
Nor  was  his  caprice  more  conspicuous  in  his  articles  of  friith  than  in  his 
matrimonisl  conduct.     Anne  Boleyn,  for  some  time,  filled  the  place  of 
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Ortherine;  bat  the  king,  at  length,  became  not  leas  disgnated  at  her  than 
at  her  predeeeaaor.  Anne  too  had  many  enemies,  who,  observing  the  king^s 
temper,  gladly  accused  her  of  conjugal  infidelity.  Henry  eagerly  seized 
dw  aocQsation ;  and  Anne  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  The  king 
had  Conned  a  new  attachment  for  Jane  Seymour,  another  maid  of  honour ; 
and  with  a  precipitancy  which  indicated  the  cause  of  the  prosecution  of  his 
wife,  he  mairied  Seymour  the  day  following  the  execution  of  Boleyn.  Jane 
Seymour  having  died  in  childbed,  Henry's  next  spouse  was  Anne  of  Cleves, 
of  whose  picture  he  had  been  enamoured.  By  mutual  consent,  the  contract 
was  aoon  dissolved ;  and  Henry  espoused  Catherine  Howard,  niece  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk.  This  event  was  regarded  by  the  catholics  as  highly  lavounble 
to  their  party;  but  Henry  spared  neither  protestant  nor  catholic  who 
ofeided  him ;  and  Catheiine  shared  the  ftite  of  Anne  Boleyn,  with  some> 
what  more  of  justice,  in  1542.  After  the  death  of  James  V.  of  Scotland, 
Henry  projected  the  scheme  of  uniting  the  two  kingdoms,  by  manying 
hia  aon  Edward  to  the  heiress  of  the  Scotish  crown.  This  measure,  how* 
ever,  was  thwarted  by  cardinal  Beaton  and  the  regent  Hamilton,  and  a  war 
with  France  and  Scotland  ensued  with  various  success.  Among  the  objects 
which  occupied  Henry's  attention  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  a  plan 
lor  promoting  religious  uniformity.    . 

jBdward  VIJ]  Henry's  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  1547,  by  the  name 
of  Edward  Vl.  was  but  9  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  accession.  His 
short  leign-^or  rather  the  reign  of  the  earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  duke 
of  Somerset,  who  was  appointed  r^[;ent— was  distinguished  chiefly  by 
the  sncoess  which  attended  the  measures  of  the  reformers.  Edvrard, 
vHio  was  an  amiable  and  pious  prince,  died  in  1553. 

The  intrigues  of  Dudley,  duke  of  NorUiumberland,  procured  the  ele- 
vation of  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  the  throne.  Her  reign,  if  it  could  be  called 
8«cb)  lasted  only  a  few  days.  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband  were  sent  to 
the  tower,  on  the  proclamation  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  Vlll. ;  and, 
notwithstanding  their  conduct  had  been  altogether  involuntary,  they  were 
both  afterwards  executed. 

MaryJ]  Mary  was  a  bigoted  Catholic,  and  her  intolerant  mandates  were 
sealonsly  executed  by  Bonner,  a  zealot  no  less  bigoted  than  herself.  Po* 
Htical  motives  had  induced  Philip  of  Spain  to  accept  of  Mary  as  his 
qKNise ;  but,  notwithstanding  her  affection  for  him,  she  could  never  pre- 
vail on  her  subjects  to  allow  him  any  share  of  power.  Philip  bore  the 
affitmt  very  ill ;  and  vexation  on  this  account,  added  to  other  maladies, 
hastened  Mary's  end.     She  died  in  1558. 

SUzitbeth,^  Elizabeth,  another  daughter  of  Henry's  by  Anne  Boleyn, 
succeeded  to  her  sister  Mary ;  and,  by  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  her  ad- 
ninistntion,  compensated  for  the  feeble  reigns  of  her  two  predecesson. 
Elizabeth,  herself  attached  to  the  Protestant  faith,  resolved  to  establish  it 
in  England,  and  found  little  difficulty  in  the  undertaking,  as  Mary's  per- 
secutions had  rendered  the  Catholic  profession  extremely  odious.  Having 
concluded  a  peace  with  France,  Elizabeth  had  leisure  to  take  part  in  the 
affinrs  of  Scotland,  which,  at  ihat  time,  were  involved  in  confusion.  Pope 
Paul  had  denied  her  legitimacy  and  right  to  the  crown  of  England,  and 
asserted  that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  To  disable  Mary  from  asserting 
this  dangerous  claim  was  Elizabeth's  policy,  and  she  artfully  effected  her 
purpose,  by  encouraging,  and  suppmting  in  their  turns,  the  heads  of  the 
diffeiwit  foctions.  She  thus  secured  herself  from  the  designs  of  a  trou- 
Uesome  neighbour,  and  prevented  any  intention  which  the  French  might 
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entertwn  of  infaduig  ber  from  tlw  Sootkb  frontier.  Her  activity  in 
Scotish  affiun  was  augmented  by  her  rivalry  and  secret  hatred  of  Mary  ; 
and  never  reated  until  ber  ill-fated  rival  was  broogbt  to  ihe  block.--- 
Pbilip  of  Spain,  actuated  by  that  bigotry  which  so  strongly  maiked  hia 
character,  and  incited  by  policy  as  well  as  by  personal  aaiaiosity»  re* 
solved  to  attack  Elizabeth  in  her  own  dominions,  and  to  annihilate  the 
hcratioal  kingdom.  With  this  view,  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  more  powerful 
than  any  which  Europe  had  yet  seen,  and  manned  it  with  his  most  ezpe- 
rienoed  sailors,  and  his  bravest  soldiers.  It  airived  on  the  English  ooaet ; 
but  instead  of  finding  an  easy  prey,  was  fiercely  attacked  by  Eliaabeth'a 
fleet,  whfeh,  though  not  of  equal  strength,  was  more  manageable.  The 
English  vessels  were  under  the  command  of  officers  of  approved  valour 
and  skill ;  and  by  seising  every  favourable  opportunity,  they  gained  many 
advantages  over  the  Spaniarda.  Directed  with  little  knowledge,  and  ilU 
provided  for  a  long  voyage,  the  Spaniards  were  soon  in  want  of  every 
neeesaary.  A  storm,  whidi  overtoil  them,  finished  that  destructi^m 
which  the  English  fleet  had  commenced.  The  Spanish  fleet  attempted  to 
sail  homewards  by  the  northern  part  of  the  island ;  but  many  of  them 
were  wracked  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland ;  and  of  the  whole  invincible  ar- 
mada, few  ships  returned  safe  to  Spain.  At  laat  worn  out  with  the  cares  <Mf 
state,  and  oppressed  by  griefii  of  a  more  private  kind,  Elizabeth  sunk 
under  their  combined  pressure.  She  expired  in  1603,  and  was  succeeded 
by  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  now  nearest  heir  to  ^e  crown,  s» 
the  great-grandson  of  Henry  the  Seventh'a  daughter.  Eliaabetky 
it  has  been  justly  remai'ked,  was  a  fit  representative  of  the  whole 
Tudor  family.  '<  To  the  frugality  and  caution  of  the  founder  of  their 
fiunily,  she  united  her  father's  capricious  temperament  and  oonnge,  with 
mora  than  her  brother's  learning,  and  not  a  great  deal  less  than  her  sister  a 
intolerance  of  religious  innovations.  Her  character  waa  colossal — and 
deaigned  for  that  triumphal  pillar  upon  which  she  was  eariy  placed  by  a 
nation  that  she  enlightened,  invigorated,  and  saved.  Taken  down  frata 
that  elevation,  for  the  purpose  of  being  subjected  to  a  moral  raicroscope, 
formed  on  the  more  correct  principles  of  modem  times,  and  adjusted 
almost  to  the  circumstances  and  considerations  of  private  life,  she  has 
lately  undergone  a  minute  and  unsparing  criticism,  which  might  appease 
the  spirit  of  her  injured  rival,  and  satiate  the  not  altogether  undeserved 
vindictiveness  of  Rosae.  There  were  infirmities  of  heart  and  purpose 
about  her,  (often  in  little  things,  and  once  or  twice  in  great  ones),  which 
it  must  have  required,  in  an  age  when  sovereigns  lived  in  the  fismiliar  pre- 
sence of  their  subjects,  all  her  dazzling  qualities  to  throw  into  the  shade. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  comparison  with  the  Stuarts  which  canonized  her 
with  the  next  generation.  But  there  is  abundant  contemporary  evidence 
that,  without  ber  crown,  she  would  have  been  still  the  most  extraordinary 
person,  whether  for  capacity  or  resolution,  in  her  renowned  court.  It 
was  no  compliment  of  Burleigh's,  who  always  spoke  of  her  as  the  wisest 
woman  he  had  ever  known." 

James  /.]  James  was  far  from  being  destitute  of  natural  abilities ;  but 
it  was  not  till  he  ascended  the  Engli^  throne  that  his  disposition  and 
character  could  be  appreciated.  While  he  swayed  the  Scotish  sceptre,  he 
appeared  sober,  learned,  and  devout.  When  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
England,  the  Papists  expected  toleration  from  a  prince  bom  of  Roman 
Catholic  parents,  baptized  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  whose  royal  mother  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  martyr  in  thmr 
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The  ParitaDBy  on  the  other  hand,  expected  that  a  monarch  reared 
in  the  profession  of  Prasbyterian  principles  would  cast  the  halsnce  in 
their  fa^onr.     The  bishops  of  the  Episcopalian  church  awaited  his  acces- 
sion with  iear  and  trembling.     But  James  soon  disappointed  alike  the  fears 
of  one  party  and  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  others.     Dissimulation  was 
a  leading  feature  of  his  character,  and  a  deure  of  unlimited  power  and 
aodbority  the  reigning  passion  of  his  heart.     Instead  of  moderating,  he 
increased  the  power  of  the  Episcopal  hierarchy ;  and  the  Catholics,  proi- 
▼oked  at  the  disi^pointment  of  their  expectations  of  a  t<rferation,  at  least, 
if  not  an  establishment,  formed  a  plot  for  cutting  off,  not  only  the  king 
and  his  ministers,  but  the  whole  of  his  parliament.     This  conspiracy, 
well-known  by  the  name  of  the  Gunpowder  Phtf  was  happily  prevented ; 
and  the  principal  conspirators  suffered  that  punishment  which  they  me* 
rited.     It  was  James's  misfortune  that  he  had  imbibed  exalted  notions  of 
the  royal  prerogatiye ;  and,  without  the  abilities,  wished  to  govern  by  the 
ailHtniry  maxims  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     The  nation,  on  the  other  hand^ 
in  eooseqnenoe  of  the  progress  of  political  and  religious  knowledge,  and 
the  increasing  diffusion  of  commercial  wealth  and  prosperity  throughout 
the  comnranity,  were  united  for  liberty;  and  pursued  it  under  a  growing 
consciousness  of  their  ability  to  defend  it.     In  such  circumstances,  James's 
whole  reign  was  a  continued  contest  between  the  derogative  of  the  crown, 
and  the  rights  of  the  people.     The  parliament  reifosed  to  give  siqiplies  to 
a  prince  who  was  always  reminding  them  of  his  prerogative ;  and  who, 
at  the  same  time,  was  destitute  of  vigour  to  enforce  his  pretensions.     Ac- 
customed as  James  had  been,  while  he  swayed  the  Scotish  sceptre,  to 
support  the  splendours  of  regal  dignity  upon  a  very  slender  revenue,  it 
was  reasonable  to  expect,   that  when  he  ascended  the  English  throne, 
frugality  would  still  have  been  a  marked  feature  of  his  conduct ;  but  his 
belmviour  disappointed  these  expectations.     Careful,  from  a  constitutional 
timidity  of  character,  to  avoid  wars,  his  system  was  entirely  pacific :  while 
his  profusion  was  such  that  it  uniformly  exceeded  his  income, — for  he  kep^ 
up  three  courts,  one  for  himself,  one  for  his  queen,  and  a  third  for  his 
son.     The  expense  of  his  daughter's  marriage  to  the  Elector  Palatine, 
cost,  induding  her  portion,  £93,278;   and  not  content  with  bestowing 
upon  his  £ftvourites  the  most  lucrative  offices  of  the  State,  and  consider- 
able grants  from  the  royal  domains,  he  lavished  upon  them  large  sums  of 
money.     In  the  first  14  years  of  his  reign,  £424,467  were  thus  expended. 
He  likewise  bestowed  upon  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  a 
dear  revenue  of  £51,000 — a  sum  equivalent,  in  value,  to  £150,000  of 
our  modem  money.     His  wants,  occasioned  by  his  profusion,  kept  him 
engaged  in  constant  disputes  with  his  parliament,  and  compelled  him  to 
roort  to  monopolies,  loans,   benevolences,    and  other  illegal  methods. 
Among  other  expedients,  he  sold  the  titles  of  baron,  viscount,  and  earl, 
at  the  ntes  of  from  £10,000  to  £20,000.     In  his  reign  the  hereditary 
title  of  baronet  firat  originated.     At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  James  sincerely  desired  to  make  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  as 
complete  as  possible;  and  that  in  effecting  this  great  object,  be  was  only 
thwarted  by  the  operations  of  national  animosities  and  prejudices  not  yet 
sufficiently  extinguished.     His  old  subjects  thought  that  too  much  could 
not  be  done  for  kith  and  kin ;  and  his  new  ones  looked  with  a  jealous  eye 
on  the  swarms  of  northern  locosts  which  came  to  bask  in  their  king's  fa- 
vow  at  the  English  court.     James's  great  ambition  was  to  shine  as  a 
polemic ;  to  this  he  sacrificed  the  dignities  of  a  prince  and  the  happiness 
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of  a  people.  In  a  word,  though  the  natum  andoabt^y  proepered  in 
wealth  and  commerce)  yet  hb  reign  was  inglorionsy  and  be  died  deepiaed 
by  the  majority  of  bis  rabjecte,  in  1625,  after  a  reign  of  22  yean  oirer 
England,  without  having  performed  one  great  or  glorions  deed  to  exalt 
hie  own  chaiacter,  or  that  of  the  kingdom  of  which  he  was  Borereign. 

Charles  /.]     His  son  and  suocesBor  Charles  inherited  the  same  ex- 
alted notions  of  royal  prerogatiTe,   united  to  a  sti£f  and  perrerse  temper, 
and  a  reserred  and  distant  behaviour  which  he  had  acquired  while  in  Spain. 
His  unhappy  mazriage  with  a  Popish  princess, — bis  servile  fondness  for  bis 
queen,*— and  his  resolute  adherence  to  arbitrary  maxims,  and  illegal  me* 
thods  of  raising  money, — grsdnally  widened  the  breach  between  him  and 
bis  subjects.     His  government  grew  more  unpopular  daily,  and  the  com- 
mons would  at  last  vote  him  no  supplies  without  redress  of  grievances. 
In  this  state  of  things  Charles  displayed  the  most  inftituated  conduct;— 
dissolving  parliaments;  imprisoning  members;  and  raising  prosecntioDa  in 
the   Star  Chamber  against  the  most  popular  chaiacters  in  the  kingdom. 
He  intrusted  the  keeping  of  his  conscience  entirely  to  Land,  a  bigot  in 
Church  and  State,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Wentworth,  earl  of  Straf- 
ford, entangled  him  in  a  most  expensive  and  disastroos  contest  with  bis 
Scotish  subjects,  and  afterwards  with  his  parliament.     In  the  great  strug- 
gle for  civil  and  religious  freedom  which  now  took  place,  Hampden  and 
Pym  headed  the  patriots ;  and   upon  the  death  of  these  two  illustrious 
men  in  1643,  Vane,  St  John,  and  Cromwell  became  the  leaders  of  the  pap 
triotic  party.     The  success  at  first  was  various ;  but  the  king  was 
tute  of  money  to  pay  his  troops,  whilst  the  parliament  had  at  their 
sal  the  whole  wealth  of  the  nation.     Charles  lost  his  only  effective  coan- 
sellor  when  be  abandoned  Strafford,  and  was  at  last  involved  in  sa<^ 
distress,  that  he  fled  for  protection  to  the  Scotish  army ;  which,  in  corn- 
junction  with  the  parliament,  maintained  the  struggle  Against  arbitrary 
power.  He  now  endeavoured,  by  various  machinations,  to  sow  dissension  be- 
tween the  Scotish  leaders  and  the  English  parliament,  and  to  engage  the  for- 
mer in  his  interest;  but  entirely  failed  in  the  attempt.  The  Scots  would  not 
involve  themselves  in  a  war  for  the  sake  of  a  prince  who  bad  already  for- 
feited all  their  confidence ;  and,  therefore,  after  assurances  of  protection  to 
the  royal  person,  they  delivered  him  up  to  the  parliamentary  commissioners. 
The  more  moderate,  and  perhaps  the  more  upright  part  of  the  parliament^ 
and  of  the  nation,  were  of  opinion,  that  now  the  constitution  ought  to  be 
fectified,  and  the  limits  between  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  and  the 
pririleges  of  the  people  accurately  determined ;  that  after  sudi  salutary 
r^^ations,  the  king  ought  to  be  restored  to  his  throne,  and  to  that  share 
of  power  which  was  consistent  with  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  ;  and 
that  all  past  transactions  ought  to  be  buried  in  oblivion.     But  the  voice  of 
moderation  and  wisdom  is  seldom  heard  amid  the  din  of  national  commo- 
tions.    The  parliamentary  army  had  reduced  the  king  to  subjection ;  and 
under  Cromwell's  guidance,  loudly  declared  for  a  commonwealth  and  for 
the  trial  of  the  king,  the  invader  of  his  people's  rights.     Charles  was  ac- 
cordingly tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded,  in  1648. 

The  CommonweaUh,']  CromwelFs  power  in  the  army,  and,  conse- 
quently, in  the  nation,  was  now  supreme.  But  with  the  power  of  a 
king,  he  was  content  with  the  name  of  a  protector.  During  the  whole  of 
bis  administration,  Cromwell  retained  that  vigour  and  decision  which  had 
been  so  successful  in  his  usurpation  of  power :  and  distinguished  himself 
by  large  and  liberal  riews  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity.     The  promp- 
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titude  of  hia  messnres,  and  the  terror  of  his  fleets  and  armies,  rendered 
him  no  leas  respected  abroad  than  he  was  despotic  at  home.  After  a 
short  role,  during  ^icb  he  endured  all  the  miseries  of  grandenry  and  the 
anxieties  of  distrust,  he  died  in  1658.  His  son  Richani  was  now  called 
to  assume  the  authority  of  the  protector ;  but  Richard's  temper  was  totally 
unlike  that  of  his  father.  He  preferred  the  calm  of  priTute  life  to  the 
tnibttlence  of  power  and  the  cares  of  ambition ;  and  the  different  parties 
began  to  introduce  that  anarchy  by  which  the  nation  had  formerly  been 
couTuked.  The  restoration  of  the  old  constitution,  and  of  the  former 
race  of  monarchs,  was  the  popular  desire.  Taking  advantage,  therefore, 
of  this  prevalent  disposition,  General  Monk,  who  had  commanded  under 
Cromwell,  and  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  formed 
the  resolution  of  restoring  Charles,  the  son  of  Charles  I.,  to  his  father  s 
throne.  Monk  was  compelled  at  first,  to  temporize,  lest  the  republicans 
should  suspect  his  designs ;  but  such  was  the  caution  with  which  he  took 
bis  measures,  and  such  the  general  disposition  of  the  nation,  that  in  1660, 
Charles  was  recalled  and  placed  on  the  throne,  under  the  name  of  Charles 
IL  Unfortunately,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  loyalty,  the  king  was  restored  to 
the  tlnone  without  any  restraint  being  put  upon  his  authority, — or  without 
any  attempt  being  made  to  define  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the 
privileges  of  the  people, — measures  which  prudence  certainly  should  havu 
suggested,  and  which  might  have  tended  to  prevent  much  subsequent 
confusion  and  calamity. 

Charles  IL"]  Charles  U.  seems  to  have  profited  little  by  his  father's 
misfortunes,  (jreatly  more  attached  to  the  pleasures  of  life,  than  anxious 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  high  office,  he  appean  to  have  considersd 
sovereignty  chiefly  as  an  acquisition  by  which  he  could  with  more  ease 
and  impunity  indulge  himself  in  all  the  licentiousness  of  profligacy.  Had 
die  house  of  commons  been  sufficiently  liberal  in  their  grants,  and  not 
very  scrupulous  in  demanding  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
supplies  were  expended,  Charles  would,  perhaps,  have  permitted  them  to 
conduct  the  affiiirs  of  the  nation  in  the  way  most  agreeable  to  themselves. 
But  the  commons  were  justly  parsimonious ;  and  the  king,  in  order  to 
obtain  money,  began  to  adopt  the  most  illegal  measures.  To  the  king's 
incessant  demand  for  supplies  the  parliament  answered  by  remonstrances 
regarding  his  conduct.  At  this  crisis,  the  duke  of  York,  brother  to  the 
long,  and  apparent  heir  to  the  crown,  openly  declared  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic,  a  circumstance  than  which  nothing  could  more  excite  the  national 
displeasure.  The  commons  persisting  in  withholding  supplies,  the  king 
became  dsdly  more  needy,  more  peevish,  and  less  scrupulous  in  his  con- 
duct ;  at  length,  pereeiving  that  he  was  to  meet  with  nothing  from  his 
parliament  except  reproaches,  he  rashly  dismissed  it,  and  from  that  moment, 
managed  the  reins  of  government  in  a  manner  altogether  arbitrary.  The 
En^idi,  and  indeed  every  nation  of  Europe,  at  this  time,  seem  to  have  been 
anxious  to  humble  the  growing  power  of  France ;  but  in  this  respect  the 
<»pinion  of  Charles  was  different  from  that  of  his  people.  The  French 
monarch  supplied  Charles  with  money,  and  thus  engaged  him  in  hostilities 
with  Holland,  whose  naval  power  was  truly  formidable.  Many  engage- 
ments were  fought  with  uncommon  obstinacy  and  consummate  skill ;  and, 
though  the  Dutch,  seizing  a  fovourable  opportunity,  sailed  up  the  Thames, 
and  insulted  their  enemy  in  their  own  harboure,  the  naval  strength  of 
the  English  was  gradually  acquiring  irresistible  superiority. 

James  IL2  Charles  died  in  1684;  and,  as  he  lefk  behind  him  no  law« 
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All  iMoe,  fail  brother,  the  dnke  of  York,  tncoeeded  to  the  throne,  under  tht 
name  of  James  11.  During  the  life  of  Cbarlee,  James  had  always  mwrrtcd 
the  doctrme  of  passiTe  obedience;  and,  as  if  to  render  himself  more 
odioos,  he  now  exerted  that  power  which  he  pretended  to  be  unlimited, 
in  the  mad  attempt  to  re-establirii  in  his  dominions  the  Catholic  faith.  His 
design  was  opposed  with  a  vigonr  which  oogfat  to  have  conyinoed  him 
that  it  was  impracticable ;  but  opposition  served  only  to  exasperate  his 
narrow  mind,  and  to  render  him  more  obstinate.  Matters  soon  came  to 
such  a  sitaation,  that  it  was  eyident  that  the  monarch  intended  to  establish 
Popery  at  the  risk  of  his  own  ruin.  In  tins  extremity  the  nation  turned 
their  eyes  to  William,  prince  of  Orange,  celebrated  for  his  military  capa- 
city and  lus  political  nrtues.  Though  this  prince  was  nephew,  as  well  as 
son-in-law,  to  James,  he  eagerly  accepted  an  invitation  to  come  over  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  relieTing  the  people  from  their  apprehensioos 
of  Popery,  No  sooner  had  William  landed,  than  James  was  deserted  by 
almost  all  his  remaining  adherents ;  and,  forgetting  that  bravery  which  he 
had  exhibited  when  duke  of  York,  in  his  engagements  with  the  Dutch,  he 
quitted  lus  kingdom  and  fled  to  France.' 

7%tf  Beffolution.  King  WiUiam*']  The  throne  was  now  declared 
vacant ;  and,  after  some  debates,  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  lus  wife,  the 
princess  Mary,  were  called  to  be  the  king  and  queen  of  England.  The 
people,  convinced  by  the  transactions  of  their  preceding  monarchs,  that  the 
surest  way  of  securing  the  peace  of  the  nation  was  to  define  the  power  of 
the  prince  and  the  privileges  of  his  subjects,  now  adopted  a  mode  of  con- 
d«et  which  ought  to  have  been  followed  at  the  restoration  :  they  framed 
the  bill  of  rights,  which  fixed  the  English  government  in  that  state  of  free- 
dom and  moderation  which  has  since  so  happily  characterized  it.  This 
important  revolution  was  e£bcted  in  1688.  But  although  it  had  been 
brought  about  with  much  appearance  of  unanimity,  and  had  secured  to  the 
nation  inestimable  privileges,  the  government  of  William  was  not  univer- 
sally popular,  nor  had  James  lost  all  his  friends.  In  Ireland,  as  a  catholic 
country,  the  unfortunate  monarch  had  many  adherents ;  and  James  having 
appeared  among  them  in  person,  was  soon  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  but 

*  <<  The  late  kiog  of  Piedmoot,  Victor  Emanuel,  wat  the  eldest  deecendant  io  a  right 
line,  of  Charles  I.  hy  Anne  Maria  of  Orleans,  Qaeen  of  Sardinia.  To  him  the  Card!- 
niJ  of  York  transmitted,  at  his  death,  In  his  will,  not  only  bis  right  to  the  crown  of 
England,  but  OTen  the  paraphernalia  of  royalty,-^srown,  sceptre,  &c.,  which  there 
is  reason  to  think,  have  been  sent  to  Modena.  When  Victor  Emanael  reuounoed  the 
throne  of  Piedmont,  in  18£1,  his  right  to  that  crown  passed  to  his  brother  Charles  Fe« 
lis,  the  present  king,— femalee  being  excluded  from  the  crown  of  Sardinia  by  the  Salinas 
law,  which  regulates  there  the  succession  of  the  sovereign.  But  as  to  his  right  to  the 
crown  of  this  country,  where  the  Salique  law  has  no  force,  that  passed  to  his  eldest 
daughter,  now  married  to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  Francis  IV.  of  Este.  These  have 
sereral  children,  to  the  eldest  of  whom— a  son— those  rights  will  pass  at  her  death.-- 
The  name  of  <  Este*  Is  usurped  by  this  said  Francis.  The  male  line  of  the  Sicilian 
branch  of  the  house  of  Este  will  be  extinct  at  the  death  of  his  mother,  Maria  Beatricei, 
the  only  daughter  of  Ereole  III.  Dnke  of  Modena  the  last  male  of  these  Estes.  She 
was  married  to  Ferdinand  of  Austrli^  commonly  called  the  Archduke  of  Milan, 
Francis's  lather ;  so  that  he  Is  of  Austria,  or  more  strictly  speaking  of  Lorraine,  as  the 
house  of  Austria  concluded  with  Maria  Theresa,  whose  husband,  Francis  I.  was  of 
Lorraine.  Therefore,  the  poor  right  of  the  quondam  Stuarts  to  the  crown  of  England, 
will  pass  to  a  branch  of  this  new  series  of  toe  house  of  Austria.  The  actual  royal  fa- 
mily of  England,— whoee  ancestor  Welph  or  Guelph  IV.  son  to  Alberto  Azzo  II.  of 
Este,  who  died  in  1097,  was  translated  into  Bararia,  of  which  he  was  made  Duke  in 
*•  107l<-'^u«  the  only  true  Estes  now  existing  ;  a  family  whose  antiquity  and  nobility 
kaye,  perhaps,  no  equal.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  true  Estes  do  now  actually  relgu 
In  England,  whilst  the  empty  claims  of  the  Stuarts  will  pass  to  the  children  of  one  who 
descends  only  hy  his  mothers  side  from  that  aune  house  of  Este  of  which  be  takes^ 
moat  Inoorrectly,  the  name.*'— A'tfi^nsu. 
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WiOiaiiiy  by  gaining  th^  bbttle  of  the  Boyne,  luinibilaied  James's  hope  of 
restorauon.  William  prosecuted  hostilities  with  France,  with  rarioas  suc- 
O6SB9  till  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  made  an  impression  on  the  French  navy, 
from  the  effects  of  which  it  never  afterwards  recovered. 

Anne.2  After  a  reign  in  very  few  respects  remarkable,  William  died  in 
1702,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anne,  princess  of  Denmark,  and  the  next 
proteetant  heir  to  James  II.  Anne's  administration  was  distinguished  by 
the  violent  animosities  of  the  existing  factions.  For  some  time  the  war 
agttnst  France  was  conducted  with  unabated  vigour ;  and  Marlborongb,  in 
the  battles  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  raised  the  reputation  of  the  English 
arms  to  an  unprecedented  height.  At  length,  however,  it  was  dbcovered 
that  the  allies  of  .England  upon  the  continent,  while  they  depended  entirely 
on  the  efforts  of  the  Englisli  ai'ms,  and  trusted  to  supplies  of  English  money, 
consulted  only  their  own  particular  interests*  This  rendered  the  demand 
for  peace  almost  universal ;  and  it  was  accordingly  concluded  on  terms 
sufficiently  honourable  to  the  nation.  The  union  of  England  and  Scotland 
— a  transaction  much  more  important  than  a  war  with  France — distin- 
guished the  reign  of  Anne.  The  history  of  this  measure,  and  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  United  Kingdom,  have  been  already  comprehended  under 
a  previous  article. 


CHAP.  II TOPOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 

Diviiions  in  Alfreds  ^m^.]]  The  present  division  of  England  into 
counties  or  shires  owes  its  origin  to  Alfred.  These  departments  were 
denominated  counties^  because  each  of  them,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
was  governed  by  a  count  or  ealdorman.  After  the  Danish  conquest,  the 
appellation  earl^  from  the  Danish  jarl^t  was  substituted  instead  of  ealdor* 
man.  At  first  the  government  of  a  county  was  exercised  by  its  earl 
bimaelf ;  but  when  the  dignity  had  become  hereditary,  the  eaii  devolved 
his  duties  upon  a  deputy,  who  is  still  called  in  Latin  vice-comes^  and  to 
whom  the  name  of  shire^eevCf  or  sheriff— i.  e.  the  manager  of  a  shire,  or 
division — was  given.  According  to  the  division  of  England  by  Alfred,  it 
contained  but  82  counties :  Durham  and  Lancaster  being  included  in 
Yorkshire ;  Cornwall  in  Devonshire ;  Rutland  in  Northamptonshire ;  Mon- 
mouthshire in  Wales;  and  Northumberland,  W^estmoreland,  and  Cumber- 
land being  subject  to  the  Scots.  The  statute  34  Henry  VIII.  chap.  26, 
gave  to  the  counties  of  Wales,  and  to  the  adjoining  counties  of  England 
Uie  names  and  extent  which  they  still  retain. 

Ridings^  Triding — ^now  corrupted  into  Riding — is  an  appellation 
evidently  signifying  that  the  county  to  which  it  is  applied  is  divided  into 
three  parts.     This  division  occurs  only  in  Yorkshire.    . 

Hundredsr\  The  next  inferior  division  is  that  of  hundreds.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Saxons  first  introduced  this  division  into  the 
southern  part  of  the  island.  It  is  probable  that  each  hundred  contained 
one  hundred  free  heads  of  families  ;  it  is  certain  that  they  were  never  regu- 
lated by  mere  population.  Norfolk,  though  in  size  only  about  the  5th 
county  in  England,  contains  33  hundreds;  whereas  in  Lancashire  there  are 
only  6,  in  Cornwall  9.  and  in  Northumberland  7.  In  some  counties  there 
are  hundreds  that  do  not  exceed  one  square  mile  in  area,  nor  contain  more 
than  1,000  persons ;  while  the  hundreds  of  Lancashire  average  SOD  square 
miles,  and  the  population  in  one  of  them  exceeds  250,000. 

ill  K 
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WaixU,"]  Iq  the  nortfaern  parts  of  England,  the  conntiet  were  diyided 
into  wardi  and  wapentakei.  The  former  being  still  the  divisions  of  Cnm- 
berlandy  Westmoreland,  Northnmberland,  and  Durham,  and  the  latter  of 
Yorkshire.  Tliese  divisions  were  so  called,  from  the  circomstance  of  the 
inhahitants  of  each  division  being  in  ancient  times  obliged  to  keep  watch 
and  ward  against  the  irruptions  of  the  Scots  or  Picts. 

Pariihes.']  Fuishea  were  originally  considered  as  ecclesiastical  divi- 
sions ;  bnt  may  now  be  considered  as  civil  divisions  also.  They  are  men- 
tioned so  early  as  in  the  laws  of  king  Edgar,  about  the  year  970.  The 
parochial  division  of  England  was  nearly  die  same  in  Edward  the  First's 
time  (1288—1292)  as  it  is  at  present.  They  seem  to  have  been  origi- 
nally of  the  same  extent  as  manorf,  since  it  very  seldom  happens  that  a 
manor  extends  itself  over  mors  parishes  than  one.  The  settling  of  the 
bounds  of  parishes  depends  on  immemorial  custom.  They  cannot  now  be 
altered  but  by  legislative  enactment.  Some  extensive  parishes  in  the 
northern  counties  have  been  divided  into  tawnskipt,  for  the  more  eflfectnal 
administration  of  the  poor's  laws  :  each  township  maintaining  its  own  poor. 
Besides  parishes  and  townships,  there  are  some  districts  which  are  styled 
extra-^rochialf  or  not  within  the  limits  of  any  parish.  These  enjoy  a 
virtual  exemption  from  parochial  burdens  ;  and  their  tithes  are  payable  to 
the  king  instead  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  In  some  counties  what  are 
called  liberties  interrupt  the  general  course  of  the  law  in  the  same 
manner. 

Cities,  Towns,  SfC,  defined,']  A  city  is  a  town  incorporated,  which 
either  is  or  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop  ;  for  though  the  bishopric  be  dis- 
solved— as  in  the  case  of  Westminster — it  still  remains  a  city.  Every 
town,  whether  corporate  or  not,  that  sends  burgesses  to  parliament,  is  a 
borough.  Of  other  towns  some  have  the  privilege  of  markets,  and  some 
not.  To  several  of  these  there  are  attached  small  appendages  called  ham' 
letSj  which  are  occasionally  governed  by  separate  officers. 

Present  Division  of  Counties.]  The  number  of  counties  into  which 
England  is  at  present  divided  Is  40  ;  and  Wales  consists  of  12.  Theae 
may  be  classified  in  the  following  manner  : 

ENGLAND. 

Northern  Dknsion, 
,     ,  Counties.  Prmoipid  Thmm. 

I.  Nortlramberiand,  Newesstle,  N.  Shields,  Hexham,  Morpeth,  Ainwlek. 

9.  CuRiberUuid,  Carlisle,  WhitehsTen,  Workington,  Penrith. 

3.  Durham,  Durham,  Sunderland,  Darlington. 

E.  Riding,  York,  Hull,  Beverley. 


4.   Yorkshire 


rjH.  Kidmg,  York,  Hull,  Beverley. 

4„  J  N.  Riding.  Whitby,  Scarborough,  Richmond. 

^*  1  W.  Riding,  Leeds,   Halifax,   Wakefield,  Hudderafield.  Sheffield* 

V  Bradford. 

5.  Westmorehuid,  Kendal,  Appleby. 

d  Lancashire,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bolton,  Preston,  Lanoastert 

Wigan,  Warrington,  Blackburn,  Rochdale,  Bury. 

OnMties  bordering  on  Wales, 

Cheshire,  Chester,  Stockport,  Knutsford,  Maedssfield,  Nsau 

wich. 
8.  Shropshire,  Shrewsbury,  Ludlow,  Bridgnorth,  Oswestry. 

3,  Herefordshire,  Hereford,  Leominster. 

4%  Monmouthshire,  Blomnoiith,  Chepstosr,  Abetigarrnsy. 
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].  NottlnffbamsfaiK, 
t.  Derbrvuie, 
a  ScaffbnUura, 

i  Ldeestershire, 

5.  RntUadahire, 

6b  NortkuBpCDMlure, 

7.  Wanricksbire, 
&  WorcestershiTe, 
9.  Gloaoesterehire, 
la  Oxfefdihue^ 

11.  Biirkinghamshire, 

12.  Bedfordshire, 


1.  Lmooliuhiie, 

2.  HiDithigdofishiTOy 
3L  Cambndgeshire, 

4.  Norfolk, 

5.  Suffolk, 

7.  Hertfordshire, 
a  Middlesex, 


1.  Surrey, 
1  Kent 
&  Sooex, 

1*  B^nahire, 

2.  Wihdure, 

3    Hempehire, 
4b  Dorsetshire, 


Midland  ComtUt. 

NottiiigfaBm,  Newark,  MansBeld. 

Derby,  Chesterfield,  Buxton,  Mattloek. 

Xiichaeld,  Stafford,  Newcastle-under-Line,  Bartou- 
upon-Trent 

Leicester,  Loughborough,  Hinkley,  Lutterworth. 

Rothuid,  Oidiluiiii,  Uppingham 

Northampton,  Peterborough,  WelUnborongh,  Kette- 
ring, Daventry. 

Warwick,  Coventry,  Birmingham,  Stratfbrd-on-Avon. 

Worcester,  Kidderminster,  Stonrt>ridge,  Dudley. 

Qlottcester,  Part  of  Bristol,  (Srencester,  Tewkesbury. 

Oxford,  Witney,  Woodstock,  Banbury. 

Buckingham,  Aylesbury,  Eton. 

Bedford  Dunstable,  AmpthiU. 

JEa$iem  Cnfii<iei» 

Lincoln,  Boston,  Stamford,  Gainsborough. 

Huntingdon,  St  Ives. 

Cambridge,  Ely,  Wiabeecby  Newmarket 

Norwich,  ITarmouth,  Lynn. 

Ipswich,  Bury  St  Edmund's,  Lowestoffe. 

Chelmsford,  Harwich,  Colchester,  Rocking,  firsintree.' 

Hertford,  St  Alban'ft,  Ware,  Bamet. 

London  and  Westminster. 

South-eastern  Counties. 

Southwark,  GuOford,  Kingston-on-Thames,  Famham, 
Dorking,  Croydon. 

Canterbury,  Rochester,  Maidstone,  Chathmn,  Graves- 
end,  Dover,  Tunbridge. 

Chichester,  Lewes,  Hastings,  Horsham. 

Southern  Counties. 

Reading,  Abingdon,  Windsor,  Newbury. 
Salisbury,  Devises,   Wilton,  Bradford,  Trowbridge, 
Chippenham. 


Winchester,   Southampton,  Portsmouth;  and  New^ 
port,  Cowes,  and  z  amouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wirht. 
Dorchester,  Poole,  Weymouth,  Bridport,  Blandford, 


1. 

8.  Devonahire, 

Z.  Cornwall, 


Bath,  Wells,  Taunton,  Bridgewater. 
Exeter,  Plymouth,  Barnstsple,  Honiton 
Launceston,  Falmouth,  Truro. 


WALUB. 


North  Wales. 


1.  Fliatahire, 

2.  Denbigbahire, 

3.  CaemarvonsUre, 

4.  ble  of  Anglesea, 
&  MerioBethsliire. 

6w  Moo^otteiyBhire, 


1.  Radnorshire, 

2.  Cardiganshire, 
oL  PeBibfukif shi  re, 

4k  Caemaartbenshire, 
&.  Brecknockshire, 
6.  GhmoTganshire, 


Flint,  St  Asaph,  Holywctt. 
Denbigh,  Wrexham. 
Bangor,  Caernarvon. 
Beaumaris,  Holyhead. 
No  town  of  consequenee. 
Welshpool,  Montgomery. 

South  Woks, 

Presteign,  New  Radnor. 

Cardigan,  Aberystwith. 

PembrolEe,  St  Davidls,  Tenby,  Haverford.West. 

Caermarthen. 

Brecknock,  Crickhowell. 

Caerdiff,  I^ndaff,  Swansea. 
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Counties  Palatine.^  Three  of  the  coantiei  in  EogUnd  are  celled 
couniifs  pakUine :  viz.,  Cheshire,  Durham,  and  Lancashire.  They  are 
80  called  fa  palatioj  hecanse  formerly  the  owners  of  them  had  the  same 
powers  and  privileges  within  them  respectively  as  the  king  himself  pes- 
sessed  in  his  palace.  Durham  is  the  only  palatine  still  in  possession  of  a 
subject.  The  earldom  of  Chester  was  united  to  the  crown  by  Henry 
III.,  and  has  ever  since  that  period  given  a  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
king;  and,  by  various  acts  of  parliament,  the  inheritance  to  the  whole 
lands'  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  is  vested  in  the  crown.  The  Isle  of  Ely 
possesses  Jura  regalia  likewise  as  a  royal  franchise. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed.^  The  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  originally 
formed  part  of  Scotland  ;  but  it  was  reduced  under  the  possession  of  the 
English  crown  by  Edward  I.,  who  bestowed  upon  it  certain  privileges-  It 
is  specially  named  in  all  acts  of  parliament. 

Isle  of  Man.2  The  Isle  of  Man  is  a  distinct  territory  from  England ; 
and  is  not  governed  by  ite  laws,  nor  affected  by  any  act  of  parliament, 
unless  it  is  particularly  named  in  it. 

Jersey,  Guernsey,  ^c]  The  islands  of  Jeney,  Guernsey,  Aldemey, 
and  Sark,  formerly  belonged  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy;  but  were  united  to 
the  crown  of  England  by  the  first  princes  of  the  Norman  line*  They  are 
governed  by  their  own  laws;  but  an  appeal  lies  from  their  courts  to  the 
king  in  council. 


CHAP.  HI.— PHYSICAL  FEATURES- MOUNTAINS-RIVERS— 

COASTS. 

The  general  aspect  of  England  is  varied  and  delightful.  "  In  some 
parts  verdant  plains  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  watered  by  copions 
streams,  and  covered  by  innumerable  cattle.  In  otheis,  the  pleasing  vide- 
situdes  of  gently  rising  hills  and  bending  vales,  fertile  in  com,  waving  with 
wood,  and  interspersed  with  meadows,  offer  the  most  delightful  landscapes 
of  opulence  and  beauty.  Some  tracts  abound  with  prospects  of  the  more 
romantic  kind ;  lofty  mountains,  craggy  rocks,  deep  narrow  dells,  and 
tumbling  torrents ;  nor  are  there  wanting,  as  a  contrast  to  so  many  agreeable 
scenes,  the  gloomy  features  of  black  moors,  and  wide  uncultivated  heaths." 
Such  is  the  general  description  of  the  face  of  this  country,  given  by  a 
writer  who  was  every  way  capable  of  drawing  a  just  and  striking  picture 
of  what  he  undertook  to  represent. — The  general  aspect  of  Wales  is  bold, 
romantic,  and  mountainous.  It  consists  of  continued  ranges  of  lofty 
mountains,  and  impending  crags,  intersected  by  numerous  and  deep  ra- 
vines, with  extensive  valleys,  and  affording  endless  views  of  wild  mountain 
scenery.  These  ranges  extend  in  a  direction  from  south-east  to  north- 
west, having  their  most  abrupt  declivity  facing  the  latter  quarter.  Nume- 
rous projecting  ridges  laterally  expand  on  various  points  of  the  compass, 
in  countless  ramifications ;  many  of  these  are  surmounted  by  lofty  emi- 
nences, which  present  the  appearance  of  mountains  piled  upon  mountains ; 
in  other  instances  they  shoot  up  ragged  and  abrupt  from  the  bosom  of  deep 
valleys,  in  solitary  and  sublime  grandeur. 

Mountains.^  The  principd  elevations  in  England  form  connected 
chains  extending,  one  of  them,  along  the  western  side  of  the  country,  from 
Cornwall  to  Cumberland, — ^a  second  along  the  south  side  from  Dorset  into 
Kent, — and  a  third,  in  an  irregular  waving  line,   from  the  Island  of  Port- 
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land  to  the  Wolds  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  terminating  in  the 
clJb  of  Scarborough,  and  the  lofty  promontory  of  Flamboronghead. 

T%e  (Cheviot  Hillf.']  In  the  northern  part  of  NortbumberlaYid  the 
moantains  approach  rery  near  the  coast,  the  top  of  Cheviot,  the  most 
devated  of  them,  not  being  distant  from  it  more  than  18  miles.  The 
HMmntains  around  Cheviot*  considering  their  elevation,  are  very  valuable, 
being  in  general  fine  green  hills,  thrown  into  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and 
endosing  many  sequestered  glens,  some  of  which,  from  their  magnitude, 
— the  solitude  which  reigns  in  them, — the  gloom  of  overhanging  preci* 
pices  from  which  the  infant  rivers  seem  struggling  into  the  light  of  day, — . 
have  an  air  of  great  wildness  and  sublimity.  These  hills  extend  from  the 
head  of  the  river  Coquet,  down  to  Allenton,  and  thence  northward  to 
P^ndvick,  Branton,  llderton,  Wooler,  Kirknewton  and  Mindrim,  oc« 
capying  at  least  an  area  of  90,000  acres. 

Cumberland  Hills.'}  Of  the  two  mountain-districts  of  Cumberland, 
one  bounds  the  east  side  of  the  county,  and  is  the  loftiest  part  of  what 
may  be  called  the  British  Appenines,  which,  extending  from  Derbyshire 
to  Linlithgow,  separate  the  eastern  from  the  western  coasts.  The  moun- 
tains called  Cross-fell,  Hartside-fell,  Geltsdale  forest,  and  Spadeadem 
waste,  are  rich  in  limestone,  sandstone,  slate,  clay,  coal,  and  lead  ore, 
but  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  their  picturesque  appearance.  The 
other  range  occupies  the  south-western  division  of  the  county ;  the  im- 
mense elevation  and  singular  form  of  these  mountains  are  the  most  striking 
features  in  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  lakes.  They  rise  from  1,100  to 
3055  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  valley  bounded  by  these  two 
ridges,  and  stretching  from  Westmoreland  to  the  Soiway  Frith,  the  strata 
are  red  sandstone,  with  beds  of  limestone,  sandstone,  coal,  &c.,  analo- 
gous to  those  in  Cross-fell  range. 

WeUh  M<mntain$J^  The  principal  range  in  North  Wales  is  the  Snow- 
down  chain,  occupying  its  centre.  The  greater  part  of  the  rocks  com- 
posing these  mountains  are  schistose,  hornblende,  schistose  mica,  granite, 
and  porphyry,  inclosing  comiderable  blocks,  of  quarts*  The  western  side 
b  very  precipitous,  consisting  of  hornstone,  upon  which  are  placed  a  num- 
ber of  basaltic  columns,  more  or  less  regularly  pentagonal,  and  standing 
perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  The  Ferwyn  chain  occupies 
the  eastern  part  of  Merionethshire,  and  branches  out  into  Denbighshire**- 
Cader  Ferwyn,  Cader  Fronwen,  and  SyUttin,  are  the  most  elevated  points. 
From  Pennant,  in  Montgomeryshire,  to  the  sea-coast  near  Llangyllinin  in 
Merionethshire,  is  another  extensive  ridge  containing  several  lofty  mouu- 
tmns,  known  under  the  appellation  of  the  Arrans  and  the  Arrenigs.  The 
most  eminent  of  these  are  Arran-ben-lljm,  and  Arran-fowdy,  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  line  is  marked  by  the  triple  head  of  the  lofty  Cadair-Idris. 
The  celebrated  Plinlimmon  elevates  his  lofty  crest  over  a  range  of  table- 
land that  extends  from  Llanvair,  in  the  N.E.,  to  the  abrupt  cliffs  bound- 
ing the  bay  of  Cardigan  near  Aberystwith.  Among  particular  elevations 
in  this  line,  after  the  sovereign  of  the  group,  the  Camo  mountains  are  the 
most  conspicuous.  Plinlimmon  comprises  granite,  granitell  of  Kirwan 
composed  of  quartz  and  shori,  and  siliceous  and  schistose  porphyry,  inter- 
sected with  numerous  and  expansive  veins  of  pure  quartz.  In  South  Wales 
an  extensive  chain  stretches  from  Bleddva  forest  in  Radnorshire,  through 
Brecknock  and  Caermarthenshires,  terminating  in  the  conspicuous  Pres- 
oely  or  Presceleu  mountain,  in  Pembrokeshire.  The  most  distinguished 
eminences  in  this  line  are  the  Cwm  Rhysglog,  Pen-y-cader,  Mynydd  oas- 
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U\,  Newydd  CMTeg  Wen,  and  LUnreniach.  TUi  gnmp  is  dirtiiiinudttd 
bjr  the  name  of  the  Yellow  moantainB.  The  Fothoc  faillg,  oa  tbeent  of 
Bredaiock.hire--from  the  dark  heath  with  which  they  are  coFered,  called 
the  Black  mountains— form  another  range  which  is  inclosed  by  the  iMUtod 
mountain  called  Penbre  hill.  Ito  more  remarkable  elevationa  are  Tie 
Beddw  mountain,  and  the  Pen-Mallard  Ulk.  The  hills  of  this  dirisioa 
abound  m  valuable  minerals,  and  in  rare  vegetable  productions.  They  are 
also  mterspersed  with  the  most  romantic  valleys,  fertUe  in  the  eztrem&  and 
picturesque  beyond  the  powers  of  conception.  Wales  U  remarkable  for 
the  profusion  of  lakes  and  flou-ing  streams  with  which  it  is  watered 

The  following  table  of  the  Utitnde,  longitude,  and  altitude  of  such  hills 
in  England  and  Wales  as  exceed  2,000  feet  in  elevation,  is  taken  from 
Mudge  and  Colby's  valuable  "  Trigonometrical  Survey."— 


Airan  Fowddy,  Merionethshire, 

Arreneig,  ditto, 

JBeacons  of  Brecknock, 

Older  Ferwyn,  Merionethshire, 

Csder  Idris,  ditto, 

Csermarthen  Vair, 

Calf  Hill,  Westmoreland. 

Cam  Fell,  Yorkshire, 

Capellante,  Brecknodcahire, 

Camedd  David,  Gaemiu-vondure, 

Gamed,  UeweHyo,  ditto,      . 

Cheviot,  Northumberland,    . 

Conlrton  Fell,      .... 

Cradle  Mountain.  Brecknoduhire, 

Cross  Fell,  Cumberland, 

.Gnumere  Fell,  Cumberland, 

Hedgehope,  Northumberhuid, 

HelveUvn,  Cumberland, 

Hirii  Pike,  ditto, 

Ingleborouffh  Hill  Yorkshire, 

Nine  Standaids,  WestmoreUnd, 

Pennigant  Hill,  Yorkshire, 

Pillar,  Cumberiand, 

Plynlimmon  Hill,  Cardisanshire, 

Radnor  Forest,  Badnor^iire, 

Saddleback,  Cumberland, 

Sea  FeU,  (Low  Point),  ditto. 

Sea  Fell  (High  Point),  ditto, 

Shunncr  Fell,  Yorkshire,      . 

Skiddaw,  Cumberiand, 

Snea  Fell,  Isle  of  Man, 

Snowdon,  Caernarvonshire, 

Water  Cragg,  Yorkshire,      . 

Wheraside  (in  Ingleton  Fells)  Yorkshire, 

Wheraside  (in  Kettlewell  Dale)  ditto. 
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54  39  12 
54  17  28 
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54  86 


54 
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19 
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9  44 


2  8  12 

3  6  34 
3  6  39 
8  88  37 
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3 
3 
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2 
2 
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4  54 

0  21 

8  48 

83  18 

15  57 
14  22 

16  7 
3  46  4 
3  11  16 
3  2  17 
3  12  45 


2 
3 
4 
4 
2 
2 
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13  31 
8    9 

26  46 
3  38 
6    8 

83  35 

59  84 


W.  18563 
W.  ,2914 
W.@596 
W.!2188 
W.  12245 
W«  12394 
W. 
W. 

W 

W.  (2577 

W.S5i6 

W.  8901 

W.  2756 

W. '2347 

W. '3055 

W.  8101 

W.|8361 

W.2136 

W.2270 

W.'2893 

W.8463 

W.tel63 

W.2787 

W.3098 

W.i3166 

W.  18329 

W.3088 

W.20a4 

W.357I 

W.2186 

W.8384 

W.22G3 


It  hence  appears — though  the  fact  was  unknown  previous  to  the  Trigo- 
nometrical Surrey — that  there  are  in  England  and  Wales,  28  mountains 
between  2,000  and  3,000  feet  in  height,  and  7  each  exceeding  8,000 
feet. 

Rivers.]  The  most  considerable  rivers  are  the  Thames,  Severn,  Med- 
way,  Trent,  Ouse,  Tyne,  Tees,  Wear,  Mersey,  Dee,  Avon,  Eden,  and 
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I^anrent,  wliich,  Med  by  an  extensi^  83rstem  of  canal  nayigatioii«  afibrd 
n  eiiy  tueeem  into  the  interior  of  the  conntry,  and  enable  the  most  inland 
dtttricts  to  oommunicate  readily  with  the  sea  as  well  as  with  one  another. 
Iq  the  last  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia  that  was  published  by  himself 
(in  1605)  there  is  a  table,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  are  upwards 
of  550  fiTen  and  rimlets  in  England  and  Wales,  distinguished  by  parti- 
oakr  names. 

The  Thames*']  The  sources  of  the  Thames  are  4  rivulets  which  rise  in 
differsnt  parts  of  the  Cotswood  hills  in  Gloucestershire.  Of  these  the 
/m  is  the  most  important.  This  stream,  having  passed  Oxford  and 
die  Berkshire  hills,  is  joined  by  the  Thames  a  little  below  Dorchester, 
sod  the  river,  «lter  the  junction  of  these  two  streams,  obtains  its  proper 
aame^T^omef,  or  Thame-isis.  From  Wallingford  to  Pangboum  the  in- 
clinstion  of  the  stream  is  almost  due  S. ;  at  the  latter  place  it  bends  by  E. 
to  W. ;  it  then  inclines  by  N.E.  to  S.  again,  until  it  approaches  Maiden- 
head ;  hence  it  winds  generally  S.E.  till  it  passes  Staines.  It  here  forms  a 
vast  circle  by  S.  to  E.  till  it  reaches  Brentford  ;  after  which  it  flows  N.E. 
towards  London.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  it  turns  with  a  bold 
swell  to  the  E. ;  and  it  preserves  thb  direction,  varied  by  broad  reaches^ 
tilt  it  falls  into  the  sea.  In  its  passage  it  receives  6  unnavigable  and  II 
navigable  streams.  Its  course  has  been  computed  at  about  160  miles,  of 
which  130  are  navigable.  The  tide  flows  up  to  nearly  the  distance  of  80 
miles  from  its  mouth ;  and  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  800  tons  as  far 
as  London.  The  Thames  is  neither  a  rapid  nor  sluggish  stream ;  its  wa- 
ters are  seldom  discoloured  by  mud,  except  after  great  floods.  It  flows 
tiirough  a  rich  and  highly  beautiful  country ;  and  at  London  becomes  a 
taperii  tide-river. 

The  Severn,"]  The  Severn,  which  is  the  second  commercial  river  in  the 
kingdom,  has  its  principal  source  in  a  small  lake  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Pliolimmon.  It  takes  it  proper  name  of  Severn  as  it  approaches  New- 
town. Hence,  through  the  delightful  vale  of  Montgomery,  its  course  is 
almost  due  W.,  till  entering  the  great  plain  of  Shropshire  it  turns  abruptly 
to  the  S.E.  A  little  below  Bewdly  it  becomes  a  commercial  river:  being 
joined  by  those  numerous  canals  which  bear  the  trade  of  Birmingham,  Kid- 
derminster, and  the  other  manufacturing  towns  of  Warwick,  Stafford,  and 
Worcestershire.  As  it  flows  throagh  the  vast  plain  of  Gloucestershire, 
its  banks  become  so  high  and  steep  that  it  almost  disappears.  Between 
Tewksbury  and  the  sea,  there  is  onlv  one  passage  over  this  river  by  bridge ; 
this  is  at  Gloucester.  Having  received  the  Wye  near  Chepstow,  and  the 
Avon  from  Somersetshire,  it  grows  gradually  wider,  and  forms  the  Bristol 
channel.  The  Severn  is  remarkable  for  its  tide,  which  rolls  in  with  a 
head  S  or  4  feet  high.  In  the  year  1824,  the  idea  of  a  ship-canal  to  con- 
nect the  English  with  the  Bristol  channel,  was  started,  but  afterwards 
dropped  in  consequence  of  the  severe  shock  given  to  public  confidence  in 
all  speculative  undertakings.  A  reduced  plan,  however,  has  been  sug- 
ges(ed«  the  whole  expense  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  £600,000,  in- 
clnding  the  construction  of  a  harbour  at  Beer. 

The  Mersey  J]  The  Mersey  derives  its  source  from  a  conflux  of  small 
steams  at  the  junction  of  Cheshire  with  Derbyshire.  Its  course  is  ser- 
pentine, but  generally  with  an  inclination  to  the  S.W.  Near  the  village 
of  Flexton  it  receives  its  largest  tributary,  the  Iinoelly  which  rises  in  the 
moors  that  divide  Lancashire  from  Yorkshire.  A  little  below  Warrington, 
the  Mersey  forms  a  great  arm   of  the  sea,  which,   turning  abniptly  to 
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the  S.W«y  growi  narrower  m  it  peasee  the  port  of  LiTerpool,  netr  tti 
exit.  The  Mersey  is  navigable  for  vensels  of  considerable  burden  for 
about  35  miles  from  Liverpool  to  the  month  of  the  irwelL 

The  Dee."]  The  Dee,  a  beantifnl  and  romantic  river,  rises  in  the  moim- 
tainons  parts  of  Merionethshire,  and  flows  through  the  charming  valley  of 
Llangollen,  into  the  great  plain  of  Cheshire.  It  half  encompeasea  the 
ancient  city  of  Chester ;  and,  flowing  from  thence  to  the  aea»  forma  a 
broad  sandy  estuary  inclining  to  the  N.W. 

llie  Ttfne.']  The  Tyne  is  formed  by  two  branches  called  the  North  and 
South  Tyne,  both  of  which  pursue  a  wild  and  romantic  course  till  they 
reach  Tynedale.  After  passing  Hexham — ^which  occupies  a  central  spot 
near  the  junction  of  the  two  branches — ^the  Tyne  flows  through  a  vale  nch 
in  manufactures,  and  passing  Newcastle,  to  which  ships  of  moderate  bar* 
den  can  come  up,  and  N.  and  S.  Shields,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Tynennovth* 

7^  TrentJ^  The  Trent  rises  in  the  hills  beyond  Newcastle-under« 
Lyne.  At  first  its  course  is  nearly  S.E. ;  it  then  makes  a  sadden  turn  E« 
by  N.  Passing  Nottingham  and  Newark,  in  a  N.£.  direction,  it  suddenly 
turns  N.,  and  about  5  niiles  below  Burton-upon-Strather,  falls  into  the 
H  umber.  It  is  navigable  upwards  of  100  miles,  and  receives  an  immense 
number  of  canals  and  auxiliary  streams.  Its  general  character  is  that  of 
a  full  transparent  stream. 

77ie  Humher,']  The  Humber  is  a  name  almost  exclusively  given  to  the 
great  estuary  that  divides  Yorkshire  from  Lincolnshire,  being  formed  of  the 
Trent  and  the  Ouse. 

The  MedwayJ^  The  river  Medway  has  four  sources  which  unite  at 
Maidstone,  to  which  place  the  tide  flows  up,  and  the  river  is  navigable  for 
vessels  to  the  burden  of  50  tons.  After  passing  Maidstone,  it  turns  with 
a  long  compass  by  N.  to  £.  to  reach  Rochester  and  Chatham.  Between 
tlio  latter  place  and  Gillingbam — which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
N.C.  of  it — some  of  the  lai^st  ships  in  the  royal  navy  are  usually  laid 
up.  It  joins  the  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Swale,  which  divides  the  Ue 
of  Sheppey  from  the  mainland  of  Kent.  Its  whole  course  is  about  40 
miles ;  and  that  circumstance  considered,  it  is  one  of  the  deepest  rivers  in 
Europe. 

LakeM^  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  are  celebrated  for  their  lakes, 
which,  during  the  summer  attract  numerous  visitors.    Winandermere  is  the 
most  extensive  piece  of  water  in  England,  being  10^  miles  in  a  straight  line 
down   its   middle,  and  from  1  to   2  miles  in  breadth.     Its  depth  is  13, 
23,  29,  and  31  fathoms.     It  contains  13  islands,  and  covers  about  4534 
acres.     Ulswater  b  about  9  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  2  miles.   There  are  various  other  smaller  lakes  in  this 
county:  as  Derwentwater,  Bassinthwaite water,  Overwater,  Loweswater, 
Crummuckwater,  Buttermere,  Ennerdalewater,  Wastwater  and  Devock- 
water:  besides  some  pieces  of  water  called  Tarns,     Whittlesea  lake,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  is  a  shallow  piece  of  water  covering  an  immense  tract 
of  country. 

CanalsJ}  The  first  latei-al  navigable  canal  was  commenced  in  England 
about  70  years  since.  At  the  present  time  there  are  nearly  80  canal- 
companies  in  operation,  who  have  expended  £30,000,000  in  their  under* 
takings,  and  make  a  yearly  dividend  of  £800,000  upon  their  capiul.' 

*  The  followixig  list  exhibits  the  length  of  the  prindpsl  Canals  in  England  and 
Wsles:  — 
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Coasts.^— fF«9l0n»  Coast,'}  The  coast  upon  the  W^  beginning  at  the 
Solway  Frith  to  Braich  y-pwl  point,  is  partly  flat  and  partly  bold  and  ele- 
vated. Here  is  a  wide  inlet  containing  the  estnary  of  the  Solway.  Frith, 
Morecambe  bay,  the  estuaries  of  the  Ribble,^^  the  Mersey,  and  the  Dee, 
and,  in  the  very  centre  of  it,  the  Isle  of  Man.  Directly  S.  from  the  Isle 
of  MsD,  is  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  forming  one  of  the  counties  of  Wales, 
sod  teporaled  from  the  main  land  by  a  long  and  narrow  passage  called  the 
Mensi  Straits. — Cardigan  bay,  another  immense  opening,  stretches  from 
Braich-y-pwl  point  to  St  David's  Head,  presenting  a  coast  in  general  rug- 
ged, mountainous  and  wild ;  and  between  St  David's  Head  and  the 
LaodVend  there  is  another  vast  indentation  which  gives  space  to  St 
Bride's  bay.  Milford  haven,  Caermartben  and  Swansea  bays,  the  Bristol 
Cfaaonel  or  estuary  of  the  Severn,  and  Barnstaple  bay.  The  beach  along 
this  tract  continues  mostly  high  and  rocky ;  off  from  it,  there  are  some  small 
scattered  islands,  of  no  particular  note,  if  we  except  the  isles  of  Scilly, 
which  lie  nearly  30  miles  west  from  Cornwall.  Ancient  history  fully  sup- 
ports the  belief,  that  a  great  and  mighty  change  has  been  gi^ually  going 


Andover, 

BuBuey, 

Basingstoke,     . 
Binningbam,. 
Bolton  and  Bury, 
Bre^nock,       .        . 
firi^gewatefs 
Chester    . 
Chesterfield      . 
Coventry 
GroniKNu         • 
Crojdon  • 

Dearneand  Done 
Dert)]r  •         • 

Badley     . 
Eucanere         • 
Erewaah  • 

Glamoiga&sbire 
Gloucester  and  Berkeley 
Grand  Junction 
Grand  Trunk  . 
Gnmd  Union  . 
Gnnd  Western 
Grantham 

Hereford  and  Gloucester 
Hoddersfield     . 
Kemietand  Avon 


Kingston  and  Leominster 

Lancaster 

Leeds  and  Liverpool 

Leicester 

Monmouthshire         . 

Montgomeryshire 

Neath       .... 

Nottingham      •        .        . 

Oakham  . 

Oxford     .... 

Peake  forest     . 

Rochdale 

Sankey     .... 

Severn  and  Thames  . 

Shrewsbury 

Shropshire        .         •        . 

Sonierset  coal  .        .        • 

Southampton  and  Salisbury 

Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire 

Stratford 

Swansea  .        .         . 

Thames  and  Medway 

Warwick  and  Birmingham 

Ditto  and  Napton 
Weald  of  Kent 
Wilts  and  Berks 
Worcester 
Wyrely  and  Essington 


**  The  Kibble  was  once  the  most  diatinguiahed  river  in  thia  part  of  the  country ;  it 
iras  oaed  by  the  Romaoa  in  preference  to  any  other,  and  emphatically  called  the  **  Port 
of  Laoraabire^*'  being  eight  or  ten  miles  wide  at  ita  mouth,  and  the  atream   running 
ialand  ap  to  Ribeheater.     Now,  however,  the  tide  doea  not  approach  that  village 
within  several  miles,  and  the  nsTigable  channel  of  the  Ribbls  is  conaiderably  narrowed. 
Popalar  tradition  ascribea  tbia  mighty  change  to  aome  violent  conrulaiou  of  nature.- 
Wbtttekcr,    In  reference  to  this  aingular  circamatance,  obaervea — **  Tradition,   the 
futhliul  preserver  of  many  a  fact  which  hiatory  haa  overlooked  or  forgotten,  apeaka  c6n- 
fdratly  of  such  a  canae,  ascribing  the  final  ruin  of  Ribeheater  to  the  OTerwhelming 
▼tolenee  of  an  earthquake.     And  nothing  but  auoh  an  accident,  I  think,  could  have 
ariginaJly  chajiged  the  nature  of  thia,  once  the  moat  remarkable  eatuary  in  the  oounty,- 
aad  have  thrown  up  that  large  and  broad  barrier  of  aand  which  croaaoa  the  entrance 
ioco  it,  almost  chokes  the  inlet  of  the  tide,  and  contracts  the  original  breadth  of  the  na- 
vigable channel,  f^om  its  majestic  extent  of  eight  or  nine  miles,  to  the  narrow  span  of 
SB  hundred  yards.*' 

III.  L 
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«i  fordie  last  10  or  12  centoricB  in  tiie  boundaries  of  the  sea  in  theae 
parts ;  so  mnch  sO|  that  the  k&ds  forming  the  ScHly  isUndSy  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Aic.9  formerly  united  with  the  main  land,  are  noir  detached  by  a 
considerable  channel,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  coast  of  Comvrail  and 
Devonshire  has  been  invaded  and  swept  away  by  encroachments  of  the 
sea.  The  Scilly  islands,  it  is  stated  npon  good  authority,  were  formerly 
only  10  in  number,  though  they  are  now  upwards  of  1 40. 

Southern  Coatt.']  Proceeding  eastward,  along  the  southern  shore,  from 
the  high  nigged  projection  called  the  Land's  End,  the  spacious  b&y  of 
St  Midiael  soon  opens  on  the  view;  and,  on  doubling  the  Lizard  Point, 
there  appears  a  large  semicircular  sweep,  including,  among  other  inlets  and 
Gapes,  Falmouth  haven,  Rame-head,  and  Plymouth  Sound.  Nearly  oppo- 
site to  Rame-head,  about  14  miles  out  at  sea,  are  the  Eddystone  rodcs, 
over  which  the  sea  frequently  breaks  with  tremendous  violence,  and  on 
which  is  bnilt  a  strong  light-house  for  the  direction  of  vessels  leaving  the 
Channel  and  Plsrmouth  Sound.  Between  Prawle-point  and  Portland-bill^ 
is  another  vast  indentation,  the  most  remarlud>le  objects  in  the  curvature  of 
which  are.  Start-point,  the  Bay  of  Dartmouth,  Froward-point,  Torbay, 
Hopesnose,  and  the  estuary  of  the  £xe.  Next  follow  Portland  road,  Wey- 
mouth bay,  and  St  Alban's  head.  From  this  promontory  to  Selsey-bill, 
the  coast  is  very  much  deflected  by  several  creeks  and  headlands;  among 
which  are  Peverel-point,  Sandwich  bay,  Poole  harbour,  with  an  island  in  its 
entrance,  Christchurch  bay,  Hurst  Cape,  Southampton  tvater,  Portsmouth 
harbour,  and  a  capacious  basin  interspersed  with  small  islands.  Opposite  to 
the  estuary  of  Southampton  lies  the  Isle  of  Wight — ^which  forms  with  the 
main  land  a  sheltered  channel  consisting  of  the  Needles  passage,  the  Solent, 
and  the  femons  road  of  Selsey-bill — the  shore  in  general  takes  a  north-easterly 
direction,  and  nothing  remarkable  occurs  until  Beachyhead,  a  bold  and  ele- 
vated point,  makes  its  appearance.  The  only  other  olijects  which  attract 
particular  attention  are  the  rock  of  Hastings,  Dungeness,  and  Dover  difik. 

Eastern  cocut.']  Off  Kent,  as  we  enter  on  the  eastern  coast,  are  the 
Downs, — a  road  much  frequented  by  ships,  and  defended  from  the  swells 
of  the  British  ocean  by  the  Goodwin  Sande.  These  very  remarkable  banks 
are  situated  between  the  North  and  South  Forelands,  opposite  Deal  and 
Ramsgate,  and  abont  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  coast.  The  length  of 
the  sands  is  abont  10  miles,  and  the  breadth  nearly  2.  They  consist  of  a 
more  soft,  fluid,  porous,  spongkHis,  but  withal  tenacious  matter,  than  the 
neighbouring  sands,  and  are  consequently  of  such  a  quaKty,  that  when  a  ship 
strikes  upon  them  there  is  little  chance  of  her  getting  off;  the  nature  of  the 
sand  being  such  as  to  swallow  the  vessel  up  sometimes  in  a  few  houra, 
while  the  surf  which  iH-eaks  upon  them  renders  all  attempts  to  approach  the 
ill-fated  vessel  impossible.  When  the  water  is  off  these  sands,  they  become 
exceedingly  hard  and  firm,  so  that  people  may  land,  and  stay  for  hours  upon 
them  in  summer ;  indeed  cricket-matches  have  been  played  upon  them  ; 
but  woe  to  those  who  do  not  quit  at  the  proper  moment,  for  in  a  very  short 
time  they  become  a  quicksand,  and  float  to  and  fro  with  the  waves  ;  when 
these  waves  retire  again  they  settle  as  before.^^    A  level  sandy  beach  separates 

"  Wh«n  tbe  Trinity  Houm  some  yenrs  slnee  formed  ft  desl^  to  erect  a  light-boa.^ 
QpoD  tb«  Ooodvrin  Sands,  tlie  ^iif^lneers  employed  penetrated  to  a  great  depth  with 
ttMir  boring  augura,  but  they  conld  reach  no  solid  bottom,  as  the  spungy  material* 
remsh«d  to  such  a  depth  w  to  render  the  design  utterly  impracticable  ;  a  floating  light 
was  In  ooDsequenee  estaMi«fnd.  On  the  S8th  of  NoremW,  1709,  a  most  dreadful 
storm  areas  frsm  the  W.S.  W.  and  blew  for  many  hours  with  grejit  violence,  darinii 
which  13  men  of  war  4roT«  fVom'thdr  anchorage  In  the  Downs,  ran  upon  the  fatal 
Ooodwins,   aod  ware  totally  lost,  with  nearly  aU  their  crews,  only  71  telng  laTed. 
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the  high  chalky  cUfis  wbidb  iact  iktd  coast  for  »fioa«ii(kkrable  way  on  each  side 
of  the  Soath  Forolaiidy  from  those  which  skirt  the  bold  and  rogged  shore  of 
the  Isle  of  Thanet^ — a  place  formerly  detached  from  the  rest  of  Kent  by  a 
navigable  river,  bat  now  little  more  than  a  peninaiila.  The  most  easterly 
point  of  this  isle  is  the  North  Foreland ;  between  which  and  Orfordaess, 
there  ie  a  vast  golf  into  which  the  rivers  Medway,  Thames,  Crouch,  and 
Msden,  daschaige  their  waters,  and  alonf^  which,  the  shore,  after  passing 
the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  is  for  the  most  part  Sat  and  marshy.  Erom  Orford- 
ness  X0  the  apacioas  inlet  called  the  Wash,  the  coast  assnmes  a  circular 
direction,  and  pnasents  an  intermixture  of  low  ground,  sandy  hillocks,  and 
dayey  preoipioeB.  Crossiiig  the  Wash,  and  keeping  the  level  beach  of 
liaeoliishifey  we  come  to  the  Huasber,  beyond  wfaidi,  wiA  the  exception  of 
Spnmhead,  Flamboroagh-head,  aad  Scaihorough,  there  are  few  indenta- 
tiens  or  promontories  of  note.  Scarborough  stands  on  a  vast  rock»  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea;  but  Flamborough-head  is  a  far  more  magnificent 
object,  being  formed  of  limestone  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  stupendous 
he^gbty  visible  for  etff  at  sea.  From  Spumhead  to  Flamborough-head,  the 
ooaet  ia  comasonly  flat ;  from  this  to  l^mborough  castle,  it  is  first  bold  and 
prec^itoae,  and  then  descends  to  low  oliiis  of  sandstone  and  other  raate- 
riab ;  and  fieom  this  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  it  is  tame  and  sandy.  Not 
for  fresn  the  diore,  opposite  to  the  Northumbrian  coast,  appear  the  Coquet 
iale»  the  Fern  isles,  and  Holy  isle. 


CHAP.  1  V...CUMAT£-.SOXLS-STiiATA^MiN£RALS^ANIMAL  AND 

VEGETABLE  lUNGI>OMS. 

The  climate  of  England  may  be  chamderaed  aa  tariahle,  inclining  to 
moisture  and  cold,  thoiigh  neither  extreme  of  temperatnre  is  feh  so  keenly 
here  as  on  the  continent  under  the  same  parallds.  There  is  perhaps  no 
country  in  Europe  which  displays  a  richer  and  more  beautiful  verdure  for 
each  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  as  the  southern  part  of  our  island.  It 
woald  appear,  however,  that  the  climate  of  England  haa  not  only  become 
consaderably  colder  in  the  summer  jnonths,  but  also  more  hamid  than  in 
former  days.  In  illustration  of  this  circumstancQ^  William  of  Malmesbury 
— ^wfao  has  been  more  particular  in  hia  information  tiian  many  other  histo- 
rians— remarks,  in  his  book  *  De  Pontifieibna,'  that  the  vale  of  Gloucester 
naed  to  ]»iMlace,  in  the  12th  century,  as  good  wine  as  many  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  France;  and,  it  is  well-known,  that  in  theeounties  of  Worcester, 
Hereford,  Somerset,  Cambridge,  and  Essex,  there  are  lands  which  bear  the 
name  of  rtini^ardir,<— many  of  them  having  been  attached  to  particular 
chnrch-establishments,  whose  ruins  are  yet  in  their  vicinity.  In  regard  to 
the  Tale  of  Glouoeater,  William  of  Malmesbury  says,  *  there  is  no  province 
in  Bngiaad  which. has  so  many  and  good  vineyards,  neither  on  account  of 

Cofieeminc  the  arlf  in  ef  these  wndn  there  are  yarioiu  opinions ;  hut  the  eommon  r»- 
eriTrd  shiry  of  tiielr  hsvin|^  once  been  the  estate  of  Godvrvne,  earl  of  Kent,  the  father 
vf  Harold,  wbo  UM  at  Hastings,  is  noir  exploded,  as  well  as  their  having  once  been  an 
island  calM  Lonea,  and  huwing  been  destroyed  by  the  sea  in  the  year  lOU?.  The  most 
probable  opinion  of  our  best  antiquaries  is,  that  instead  of  these  saoda  being  occasioned 
hj  aa  Inandation  of  the  aea,  they  were  caused  by  the  sea*a  leaTing  them  at  the  time  ol 
that  terriUe  iouadation  In  the  reign  of  king  William  Kafos,  or  in  that  of  Henry  I., 
which  drowned  so  large  a  part  of  Flanders  and  the  Low  (>)untriea.  This  deaertion  of 
€ba  aca  in  these  parts  might  have  been  further  increased  by  following  inandatlons  in 
ether  places,  eMcially  vpon  the  parts  of  Zealand  which  anciently  consisted  of  fifteen 
ialands^  eighi  of  which  were  swallowed  op  in  Henry  the  SeoendV  iitM. 
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their  ferttlhy  or  the  sweetnesB  of  the  grape.*  Of  late  yem,  howeTer,  all 
experiments  to  cnltiTate  the  yine  in  England,  except  when  trained  against 
walls,  hare  failed.  The  climate  of  Wales  is  more  hnmid  and  is  colder  than 
that  of  England  under  the  same  parallels. 

Average  QuanHty  of  Rain  and  DewS\  Dr  Halley  supposes  the 
avenge  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  England  to  be  S2  inches ;  bat  this  is 
certainly  below  the  average.  Mr  Walton,  with  much  greater  probability, 
fixes  it  at  Si .3  inches.  In  this  country  it  generally  rains  less  in  March 
than  in  Noverolier,  in  the  proportion — as  a  medium— -of  7  to  2 ;  less  in 
April  than  in  October,  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  2;  and  less  in  May  than 
in  September ;  at  least  the  chmioes  for  this  are  as  4  to  S.  Dr  Hales  thinks 
that  the  quantity  of  dew  that  falls  on  moist  earth  in  this  country  is  3.28 
inches ;  but  Mr  Walton  has  estimated  the  total  deposition  at  5  inches  an- 
nually ;  and  thus  reckons  that  36  inches  of  water  are  deposited,  at  a  me- 
dium, annually  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  in  England  and  Wales,  which 
is  equal  to  28  cubic  miles,  or  1 15,000,000,000  tons. 

Temperature.']  It  appears  from  an  account  kept  at  Liverpool  for  25 
years,  by  Mr  Hutchinson,  that  the  mean  heat  in  that  city,  at  12  noon  is 
53^  llie  greatest  degree  of  heat  experienced  was  86";  the  least  22*. — 
The  mean  heat  at  Dover  is  53"* ;  at  London  51"  9^.  It  Lb  said  that  in  the 
winter  of  the  years  1794,  1798,  and  1813-14,  the  thermometer  was  ob- 
served to  sink  to  5^  of  Zero.     In  the  summer  of  1808  it  was  as  high  as  90". 

Winds.]  The  W.  and  S.W.  winds  are  very  prevalent,  and  also  the 
most  violent  in  the  south  part  of  the  island.  Next  to  them  are  the  N.  and 
N  E.  winds.  The  former  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  exposure  of  the 
island  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  latter  which  prevails  generally  from 
about  the  middle  of  April  to  the  7th  or  8th  of  May — and  sometimes 
longer — ^may  be  thus  accounted  for.  In  Sweden  and  Norway  the  face  of 
the  country  is  covered  with  snow  to  the  middle  of  May  or  longer.  This 
froxen  covering,  which  has  been  formed  during  winter,  grows  gradually 
shallower  to  the  15th  or  16th  of  May,  or  until  the  sun  has  acquired  17"*  or 
18"  of  N.  declination;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  valleys  and  mountains 
of  England  have  received  an  accession  of  temperature  of  24"  or  25".  On 
this  account,  when  the  temperature  of  Sweden  and  Norway  is  cooled  down 
by  snow  to  32%  that  of  Britain  is  24"  or  25"  higher  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding countries ;  because,  while  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  the  rays 
of  the  sun  are  incapable  of  heating  the  air  above  82*.  For  this  reason,  the 
au*  of  England  is  24"  or  25"  more  heated  than  that  of  the  before-mentioned 
countries.  The  air  of  Sweden  and  Norway  will  then,  of  course,  by  the 
law  of  comparative  specific  gravities,  displace  that  of  England ;  and  from 
the  relative  situation  of  those  countries  with  this  country,  will  produce  a 
N.E.  wind.  This  current  is  commonly  stronger  by  day  than  by  night,  be- 
cause the  variation  of  temperature  in  the  air  of  Great  Britain  is  at  that 
time  the  greatest,  being  frequently  from  50"  to  60"  about  noon,  andsmking 
to  32"  in  the  night.     Tbe  wind  that  most  seldom  occurs  is  that  from  the  8. 

State  of  the  Barometer^]  Mr  Hutchinson  ascertained  that  the  mean 
height  of  the  barometer  at  Liverpool,  during  25  years,  was  29.74  inches; 
the  greatest  range  being  2.89;  and  the  annual  average  range  1.96.  The 
barometer  at  Dover,  on  an  average  of  5  years,  showed  a  mean  height  of 
29.90,  and  2.47  of  greatest  range,  the  m^an  range  being  1.80.  Thi! 
mean  annual  heiglit  at  York,  on  an  average  of  4  years,  was  29.70 ;  and  at 
London,  for  many  years,  29.88.  According  to  Mr  Kirwan,  the  usual 
variation  of  the  barometer  in  England  is  2.5  inches. 
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SoUf.2  The  soib  of  England  tdre  yarioos,  bat  may  be  classed  under  the 
followiog  general  heads:  clay,  loam,  sand,  chalk,  gravel,  and  peat.     Mossy 

floib  are  very  common  and  extensive  in  the  northern  parts  of  England. 

The  wolds  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  exhibit  a  laiger  extent  of 
one  species  of  soil  than  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

ShraiOm^  The  whole  of  England  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  a 
series  of  flat  or  undulating  beds,  placed  one  above  another,  and  sloping 
very  genUy  upwards  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  The  general  surface  of  the  is- 
land also  rises  pretty  uniformly  from  the  £.  and  S.  shores  to  the  moun- 
tainoiM  districts  of  the  W. 

MmeraU.'2  The  following  are  the  minerals  of  England,  with  the  dis- 
tricts where  they  are  found: 

MmeraU.  Where  found. 

Gold.  In  diffisrent  plsoes,  particulariy  it  is  ssid  near  Silsoe,  in  Bedfordshire; 

but  never  m  a  quantity  so  great  as  to  indemnify  die  labour  of  pro- 
curing it. 

In  ComwaU.     It  is  wrought  with  secrecyi  and  the  quantity  procured 

is  uncertain. 
Cornwall.  The  quantity  of  tin  furnished  by  this  county  is  great ;  tho 

quality  excellent.     ComwaU  has  been  noted  for  this  metal  from 

the  earliest  antiquity. 
Redruth,  Alston's  Land  End,  in  Cornwall,  in  Yorkshire,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, and  in  the  Parry's  mountain  in  Anglesey. 
Mendip  hills,  Somersetshire,  Derbyshire,  and  ^ton  in  Cumberland, 

where  the  mines  employ  1 100  men. 
Found  in  many  districts.     The  chief  mines  are  those  of  Colebrook- 

dale,  Shropshire ;  Dean.Forest,  Gloucestershire ;  and  Llverston, 

Lancashire. 
Huel  rock. 

Cornwall  and  Derbvshire. 
BoRowdale,  near  iLeswick,  in  Cumberland. 

>  Cornwall. 

>  Mendip  hills,  Shropshire. 

Newcastle,  Shields,  Sunderland,  and  in  many  districts  in  the  central, 

northern,  and  western  parts  of  EngUnd. 
Cheshire.     The  mines  oi  Northwich  are  so  extensive  as  to  produce, 

yearly,  65^000  tons. 

i  Portland  and  Purbeck. 

Derbyshire. 
Berkshire. 

The  principal  minerals  of  Wales  are  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coal. 
These  are  found  principally  in  the  counties  of  Flint,  Caernarvon,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Cardigan.  M.  Bakewell,  in  his  *  Introduction  to  Geology,' 
states  that  in  South  Wales,  adjoining  the  Bristol  Channel,  there  is  from 

*"  This  nsefal  fbisil  was  known  to  tho  Britons  before  tho  arrival  of  the  Romans,  who, 
toys  Ponnant,  had  not  oven  a  name  for  coals,  though  Thoopbrastas  describes  tbem  very 
accurately,  at  least  three  centuries  before  the  time  of  Ciesar,  and  even  says  that  they 
were  known  to  workers  in  brass.  Brand  says  that  they  were  burnt  by  the  Romans. 
The  Ang1os>Saxons  knew,  and  partly  used  tbem.  Brand,  however,  observes  that  they 
were  not  mentioned  under  the  UanUh  usurpation,  nor  under  the  Normans ;  but  were 
known  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  In  1306  they  were  prohibited  In  London,  as  a  nui- 
sance, bat  were  used  in  the  palace  in  1S21,  and  became,  aoon  after,  an  important  article  of 
eommeree.  In  1512  they  were  not  always  used,  because  not  having  got  to  the  main 
ktnitum,  people  complained  that  they  would  not  burn  without  wood.  The  best  was 
th«n  sold  at  .Ss.  a  chaldron ;  a  bad  sort  at  is.  8d.  Except  blacksmiths,  they  were  con* 
ined.  In  tbe  17th  century,  under  the  name  of  sea-coal,  to  the  lower  orders,  who  could 
not  afford  to  boy  wood ;  and  were  hawked  about  the  streets  In  saekS|  upon  men's  backs. 


Horn-ore. 
Tin. 


Copper. 

Lead. 

Iron. 


Wolfram. 

Zinc. 

Plumbago. 

Nickel. 

Arsenic 

Menaehanite. 

Calanuae. 


CoaL» 

Rock-salt. 

MarUe. 
Freestone. 
Alabaster. 
Follcrs-earth. 
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1000  to  1800  sqiiare  nilat  of  ood,  wMdmai  to  mpply  England  for  9900 
yean,  after  all  other  coal-mines  are  ezhanattd. 

Mineral  Spring^.^  ^^E^^  aboands  in  aaiwral  waten,  the  principal 
of  which  are:  Bath,  oelebnted  ever  nnee  the  times  of  Roman  domina- 
tion,— ^the  hot  wells  of  Bristol, — 'those  of  Tnnhridge  in  Keat,*«of  Bnxton 
in  Derbydiire, — Scarboroogh  and  Harrowgate  in  the  north, — and  Chel- 
tenham in  Glonoestershiro. 

Animal  KingihmJ^  '^^  English  horse  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
crossing  with  the  finest  foreign  brseds,  till  in  spirit,  strength,  and  speed  he 
is  fully  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  any  conniry.  The  diftrfnt 
braeds  of  sheep,  too,  have  been  greedy  improved  by  the  care  and  skill  of 
the  breeder.  Dogs  of  every  yariety  haire  been  aatwaliaed  here ;  bat  the 
bull-dog  is  said  to  be  pecnUarly  Ebiglish,  and  it  possesses  strength  and 
coorsge  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Of  savage  animals,  since  the  extir- 
pation of  the  wolf — which  was  e^eted  in  the  reign  of  James  VII. — the 
largest  and  strongest  are  the  fox  and  wild  cat.  The  badger  is  frequently 
met  with,  as  also  the  stoat,  the  martin— of  which  there  are  two  species — ^the 
otter,  the  squirrel,  and  the  dormouse.  Rats  are  numerous,  particularly 
the  brown  rat  of  India  falsely  called  the  Norway  rat,  which  has  nearly 
extirpated  the  native  iron-gray  rat.  Mice  of  various  kinds  are  common. 
The  hedgehog  Is  not  rare,  and  the  mole  is  still  a  nuisance  in  every  rich 
and  well-cultivated  field.  The  stag  is  yet  found  in  its  native  state  upon 
the  borders  of  Cornwall,  and  two  spedes  of  fallow-deer  are  still  preserved. 
Hares  are  abundant.  The  sea-calf  and  great  seal  are  frequently  seen  npon 
the  coasts,  particularly  the  coast  of  Wales.  The  larger  birds  of  prey 
have  now  almost  everywhere  disappeared,  as  indeed  they  generally  do 
from  a  country  well-cultivated  and  well-inhabited.  The  golden  ei^le  is 
still  found  on  Snowdon  in  Wales,  and  the  black  eagle  is  sometimes  seen  in 
Derbjrshire ;  but  the  osprey  or  sea-eagle  seems  to  be  extinct.  The  pere- 
grine, or  foreign  falcon,  is  confined  to  Wales ;  but  the  various  kinds  of 
hawks  are  numerous  all  over  the  country.  The  largest  wild  bird  is  the  bus- 
tard ;  it  is  found  only  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  weighs  from  25  to  27 
lbs. ;  the  smallest  Lb  the  golden-crested  wren,  which  sports  in  the  branches 
of  the  loftiest  pines.  The  nightingale,  celebrated  for  its  plaintive  tones  and 
extraordinary  compass  of  voice,  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  eastern  and  middle 
counties,  and  is  rarely  observed  to  the  north  of  Doncaster.  The  domestic 
birds  of  England  seem  to  be  wholly  of  foreign  origin :  the  poultry  from 
Asia,  the  Guinea  fowl  from  Africa,  the  peacock  from  India,  the  pheasant 
from  Colchis  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the  turkey  from  America.  The  £^- 
liah  reptiles  are  the  frog,  the  toad,  a  species  of  tortoise,  lizards  of  several 
kinds,  and  serpents,  some  of  which  have  been  found  4  feet  in  length.  The 
viper  alone  is  venomous.  On  the  coast  are  found  turbot,  dace,  soal,  cod, 
plaice,  smelt,  mullet,  pilchards,  and  herrings ;  the  basking-shark  sometimes 
occurs  on  the  Welsh  coasts.  The  river-fish  are  the  salmon,  trouty  the  char, 
the  greyling,  the  samlet,  the  tench,  the  perch,  and  many  other  kinds.  Va- 
rious parts  of  the  coast  afford  shell-fish  of  different  species.  The  most 
esteemed  oysters  are  the  green  oyster  from  Colchester  in  Essex,  and  the 
white  oyster  from  Milton  in  Keut.  According  to  Pennant^  the  number  of 
genera  of  British  animals  is  10 ;  of  birds  48 ;  of  reptiles  4 ;  and  of  fish  40^ 
exclusive  of  coriaceous  and  shell-fish. 

Vegetable  Kingdonu^  Of  the  vast  variety  of  trees  which  wave  on  her 
bills,  and  adorn  her  innumerable  plantations,  a  very  few  only  are  in- 
digenous to  England;  and  of  these  the  oak,  which  carries  the  terrars  of 
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Iwr  iiMie»  tke  ttrntm  «f  her  i&ilii0liy»  and  the  li§^t  and  spirit  .of  lier  ad- 
vinble  iaatinituiiia  o^er  tiaa  glohe^  is  the  chief.  Shnibay  ferns,  mosses, 
licheiM>  mad  Sqm^  are  far  too  aamerons  to  be  here  described.  The  flora 
•f  Engiattd,  tboogh  it  cannot  boost  of  the  most  splendid  and  exquisite  of 
TQgetablo  pfDdiictioa%  yet  contains  as  great  a  variety  of  genera  and  species 
as  nay  otiier  country  ol  'equal  extent.  Thel  first  for  importance  and  y»- 
riety  ts  the  fiunily  of  giaauos,  of  which  '27  gmera  and  1 10  species  are 
naiifioa  ef  onr  island.  The  iegmriaous  or  papilionaceous  plants  are  like- 
wiaa  naanerona.  There  are  about '60  species  of  umbelliferous,  and  26  of 
bnlbofs  rooted  plants.  The  native  fruits  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  tho 
elasa  of  rosaceous  plants. 


eHAP.  VI.— AGRICULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

SECT.  I. — AGRICULTURE. 

NorAem  Cotin^ier.]  Northitmberkmd  is  a  distinguished  agricultural  dis- 
trict.   Faming  being  her6  conducted  on  a  great  scale,  by  men  of  intelligence, 
enterprise,  and  capital,  has  reached  a  hi^  degree  of  perfection,  although 
die  cKnaate  is  severe,  compared  wiih  that  of  most  other  counties  in  England. 
The  aoU  varies  through  many  gradations,  from  great  fertility  to  a  state  of 
irreclaimable  barrenness.     The  size  of  farms  varies  in  most  parts,  from  £50 
to  £500  of  rent ;  in  Glendale  and  Bamborough,  from  £500  to  £1,500.  In 
the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  some  tenants  farm  from  £2,000  to 
£4,000  a  year.     Leases  are  generally  granted  for  21  years. — ^Grazing  has 
long  been  the  principal  object  of  the  Cumberland  farmers  ;  and,  till  very 
lately,  little  more  corn  was  here  raised  than  was  sufficient  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  inhabitants.  Extensive  enclosures,  however,  have  been  recently  made, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  flour  and  oatmeal  are  now  exported.     The 
dairies  are  small,  but  the  butter  is  of  excellent  quality. — The  soil  of  Wesi- 
moreland  is  in  some  of  the  lower  places  of  the  county  excellent;  but  a 
greet  part  of  it  is  wholly  wild,  and  in  its  present  state  of  so  little  value, 
that,  in  some  places,  the  liberty  of  keeping  ten  sheep  at  grass  may  be  hired 
for  a  sixpence.     The  farmers  here  were  long  of  opinion  that  their  lands 
were  better  suited  to  g^rass  than  to  com ;  and  they  ploughed  them  for  three 
or  four  years,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  raising  corn,  as  to  renovate 
them  for  grass,  by  destroying  the  moss  which  in  a  few  years  over-runs  all 
their  arable  land.     These  notions,  however,  are  now  in  a  great  measure 
antiquated.     The  clover  and  turnip-husbandry  has  made  great  progress,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  wheat  are  annually  grown,  though  oats  is  the 
grain  principally  cultivated.     Fold-yard  dung  and  peat-ashes  are  the  only 
manure ;  for  although  the  limestone  of  the  county  is  inexhaustible,  the 
want  of  coal  to  bum  it  prevents  its  general  application.     In  some  parts  of 
the  county  considerable  portions  of  land  are  covered  with  coppices,  con- 
sisting principally  of  oak,  ash,  elder,  birch  and  hazel.     These  underwoods 
are  generally  cut  down  once  in  16  years,  for  hoops  and  charcoal.     The 
hoops  are  sold  on  the  spot  at  £5  a  thousand.     The  charcoal  is  sent  to  the 
iron-furnaces  in  the  neighbourhood.     The  farms  are  generally  small,  and 
tlie  rents  made  up  by  the  sale  of  cattle,  sheep,  wool,  butter,  eggs,  and  hams. 
The  Durham  farms  in  general  are  of  small  extent ;   but  excellent  and 
powerfol  horses  are  bred  here,  and  the  cattle  by  suitable  feeding  are  brought 
to  a  laige  size. — In  the  East  Hiding  of  Yorkshiref  particularly  upon  tlie 
Wolds,  agriculture  is  conducted  upon  a  large  scale,  and  has  arrived  at  a 
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pitch  of  perfection.  Half  m  centory  ago,  barley  and  cats  wen  the 
principal  kinds  of  grain  prodnoed  here,  and  oat-bread  waa  chiefly  used  by 
the  inhabitants ;  now  the  ndleys  and  the  alopes  of  the  failk  wave  with  wheaL 
The  western  leTels,  also,  hara  receired  great  iroproTemeats.  Within  leas 
than  thirty  yean,  Test  conunons  in  its  sovthem  part  have  been  endoeed  and 
cultivated ;  and  a  dreary  and  swampy  waste — ^which  in  fogs  or  stormy 
weather  could  not  be  crossed  withoat  danger — ^is  now  coTered  with  well- 
built  fiBrm-steads,  and  intersected  in  varions  directions  with  excellent  roads, 
lu  the  deep  loamy  soil  of  Pontefract,  in  tlie  W.  Riding,  liquorice  is  pro- 
duced in  great  perfection.  For  homed  cattle  CraTen  ranks  deservedly 
high ;  and  the  sheep,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Dbhley  breed,  have  been 
greatly  improved.  The  horses  of  Yorkshire  have  long  been  justly  cele- 
brated ;  they  are  bred  principally  in  the  East  and  North  Ridings.  In  the 
Ainsty,  mustard  has  become  a  valuable  article  of  cultivation. — LancaMrn 
has  been  long  famous  for  potatoes.  The  productiveness  of  the  soil,  how- 
ever, is  greatly  checked  here  by  the  humidity  of  the  climate ;  hence,  though 
agriculture  has  been  skilfully  followed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns, 
it  has  not  made  corresponding  advances  in  other  parts  of  the  coun^. 

Counties  bordering  on  Wales,"}  Husbandry  is  well- understood  in 
Cheshire ;  and  very  marked  attention  is  paid  to  the  dairy ;  hence  it  is 
celebrated  both  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  cheese,  which  forma  a 
principal  article  of  export.  The  annual  amount  of  this  article  is  estimated 
at  1 1,500  tons* — The  soil  of  Shropshire  may  be  said  to  exhibit  almost  every 
diversity.  The  climate  also  varies  with  the  elevation  of  the  land,  bat  it 
is  every  where  salubrious.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  where  the 
land  is  warm  and  flat,  harvest  is  frequently  a  fortnight  earlier  than  in  the 
middle,  where  the  vales  are  extensive ;  but  the  surface  is  leas  light  and  the 
bottom  clayey.  The  cultivation,  though  not  remarkable,  is  every  where 
good ;  and  large  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  grain  are  produced.  Many  cattle 
are  fed  in  the  level  parts  of  the  county,  though  the  growth  of  hay,  and  the 
improvement  of  pasture-lands  are  rather  neglected,  and  much  of  the  cheose 
sold  under  the  name  of  Cheshire,  is  made  here.  The  hilly  district  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  pasture  of  sheep,  whose  wool  is  of  fine  quality. 
Farms  are  generally  of  a  large  size.  A  few  are  held  on  leases  for  life, 
others  for  7,  10,  or  21  years,  and  many  from  year  to  year. — Agriculture 
is  the  essential  and  almost  the  sole  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hereford' 
shire.  There  is  scarcely  any  department  of  husbandry  which  they  do  not 
cultivate,  and  few  in  which  they  do  not  excel.  Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the 
land  is  under  cultivation,  and  the  crops  are  generally  most  abundant.  Round 
Hereford,  and  thence  towards  Ledbury,  along  the  clays,  wheat  predomi- 
nates. Oats  are  most  abundant  on  the  higher  grounds  to  the  W.  and  E. ; 
and  barley  round  Ross.  The  most  fertile  meadows  are  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wye,  Frome,  and  Log.  Cyder  and  perry  are  leading  objects  in  Here- 
fordshire agriculture.  The  orchards  are  found  in  every  situation  ;  but  the 
best  is  a  south-eastern  exposure,  sheltered  from  the  west,  west  winds  being 
here  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  fruit.  The  principal  markets  for  these 
fruit-liquors  are  London  and  Bristol,  whence  they  are  exported  to  almost 
all  quarters  of  the  world.  Hops  are  cultivated  on  the  borders  of  Worces- 
ter, principally  on  the  south-eastern  exposures.  Oak,  elm,  poplar,  and 
willow,  compose  most  of  the  woods.  Field-labour  of  all  kinds,  ploughing 
and  harvesting,  is  chiefly  performed  with  oxen,  the  breed  of  which  is 
reckoned  the  best  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  Ryeland  sheep — so  termed 
from  a  district  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county — small,  whitefaced,  and 
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hmkmf  oe  of  a  Tery  superior  shape,  and  in  the  flayoor  of  their  meat  and 
tile  fineoeas  of  their  wool  altogether  unriTalled. — The  system  of  hushaiidry 
panned  in  MonmouthMre  is  in  general  respectable,  and  a  spirit  of  im- 
provenieDt  is  risible  among  the  farmers.  In  the  vidleys  and  slopes  of  the- 
bilb,  the  land  is  finely  chequered  with  woods,  consisting  chiefly  of  beach 
aad  oak.  Of  the  cattle,  the  oxen  are  large,  but  the  sheep  are  small,  and 
the  horses  are  of  a  very  inferior  kind.  Numbers  of  mules  are  bred  here, 
whers  they  are  much  used  ;  and  numbers  are  also  imported  from  France 
tnd  Spain.  Estates  are  large ;  but  the  farms  are  small,  most  of  them  not 
exceeding  £60  of  rent. 

MkUmd  Ditiricts*']  The  rural  economy  of  Noitinghanuhire  presents 
little  that  is  remarkable.  The  raising  of  grain  for  home»consnmption  and 
exportation  seems  chiefly  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  farmers ;  the 
resriog  of  stock  and  the  management  of  the  dairy,  though  practised  in 
lome  parts,  being  on  the  whole  secondary  objects.  Many  wastes  hare  of 
late  been  enclosed  and  brought  into  profitable  cultivation.  In  the  Trent- 
bank  district,  the  land  is  occupied  under  a  mixed  arable  and  grass-system : 
though  mostly  in  the  latter,  especially  near  the  river.  The  arable  lands 
prodace  turnips,  clover,  wheat,  barley  and  oats :  the  latter  of  so  re- 
Bnarkably  fine  quality,  diat  they  can  be  distinguished  by  persons  of  skill 
from  any  other.  In  the  clays  north  of  the  Trent,  there  is  a  great  inter- 
mixtore  of  open  field  and  enclosed  .townships.  Hops  form  an  article  of 
eonaidenible  cultivation  in  the  central  parts  of  the  county,  about  Oiler- 
ton  and  Retford,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  North  Clay.  They  are  stronger 
than  the  Kentish  hops,  but  not  of  so  agreeable  a  flavour.  Weld  for  the 
dyers  is  partially  cultivated  about  Scrooby  and  other  places  in  the  northern 
^strict.  One  species  of  grain  called  skegSy  is  peculiar  to  this  county. 
Aboot  Allerton  and  Worksop  are  many  farms  of  800,  1,000,  and  1,200 
acres,  let  at  above  £1  per  acre  ;  but,  in  general,  farming  is  practised  on 
a  moderate  scale,  few  of  the  farms  exceeding  £300  of  rent,  more  being 
nnder  £100  than  above  it,  and  many  as  low  as  £20.  The  practice  of 
leasing  is  gaining  ground,  though  many  of  the  occupants  are  still  tenants 
at  will ;  but  they  feel  little  insecurity  on  this  account,  having  held  the 
same  farms  by  this  tenure,  in  multiplied  instances,  for  many  generations. 
TTie  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Derbyshire,  or  the  Low  Peak,  are 
rich  and  well-cultivated,  and  the  surface  is  more  level.  The  agriculture 
of  this  county  is  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement ;  but  from  the 
bsTTenness  of  the  soil,  and  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  little  com  is  nused 
in  the  northern  parts.  Camomile  is  cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale,  occupy- 
ing more  than  200  acres.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  breed  of  cattle ; 
and  one  of  the  principal  products  of  the  county  is  cheese,  of  which  above 
2,000  tons  is  sent  annually  to  the  London  market. — SUtffbrdehirey  upon 
the  whole,  is  not  remarkable  for  its  agriculture,  its  industry  being  rather 
temed  to  mines  and  mannfiictures.  Farms  are  here  of  all  sizes,  from  20  to 
500  acres ;  but  the  smaller  ones  are  diminishing  in  number.  The  produce 
is  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  beans,  pease,  vetches,  buck-wheat,  hemp, 
flax,  turnips,  potatoes,  cabbage,  rape,  clover,  trefoil,  &c.  &c  The 
grass-lands  are  of  great  extent  and  importance,  comprehending  all  the  low 
land  along  the  courses  of  the  several  rivers.  On  the  banks  of  the  Dove, 
in  particdar,  the  land  is  remarkable  for  fertility,  and  is  covered  with  per- 
petual verdure,  the  inundations  of  the  river  adding  greatly  to  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil.  Irrigation  has  been  much  extended,  and  with  the 
most  beneficial   effects.    The  water-meadows  at  Trentham,  belonging  to 
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Lfocd  Stafford,  and  at  Beiteley,  Monging  to  Mr  Toilet,  are  vponagrent 
icale.     The  cattle  of  the  covnty  are  geiMrolly  of  the  long-honied  breed, 
which  haa  heen  gradually  improiriiig  for  many  yean.     Tlie  abeep  are  of 
▼arions  breeds,— the  giay-ftced  withont  borna,— the  black-feced  homed, — 
the  white-faced  without  bonM,*~aad  the  Old  and  New  Leicester  which  are 
eonmoo  on  the  paature-^rounds  of  difierent  diatricta. — Graaing,  or  breed- 
ing and  feeding  atock,  m  the  great  object  of  the  Leieuter  farmer.     More 
than  half  the  land  ia  conatantiy  in  pasture ;  and  the  other  half  ia  main* 
tamed  in  tillage  only  aa  aubaervient  to  and  promoting  this  other  and  capital 
branch  of  husbandry.     Though  the  principal  object  of  the  grazier  is  to 
fiitten  stock  for  the  butcher,  the  dairy  is  idao  in  some  places  attended  to 
here.     A  fine  cheese  is  made  in  this  county  near  Melton  Mowbray.  About 
SOO  tons  of  cheese  are  annually  sent  to  Leicester  fair ;  and  of  5,000  tons 
of  cheese  annually  sent  down  the  Trent  from  the  adjacent  counties, 
Leicester  contributes  at  least   1,500,  which  require  to  produce  it  7,500 
dairy-cows.     The  sheep  are  of  two  kinds,  the  Old  and  New  Leicester. 
The  first  are  heavy,  and  full  of  wool,  bat  large  boned,  slow  to  fatten,  and 
ooacae  in  the  fleece.     The  second,  called  the  Dishley — ^from  the  name  of 
the  place  where  Mr  Bakewell,  who  introduced  them,  resided — are  distin- 
guished by  the  opposite  qualities,  and  by  all  the  others  which  breeders 
most  highly  priae.     Leicester  is  also  fiBunous  for  its  breed  of  beautiful  black 
horses,  with  which  the  fairs  of   Aahby,  Loughborough,    kc  &c,  are 
principally  supplied.     The  swine  of  Leicestershire  are  also  of  a  superior 
breed.     Along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  Soar,  the  pastures 
and  arable  grounds  are  rich  and  extensive ;  and  the  natural  productiveness 
of  the  soil  has,  in  most  places,  been  greatly  improved  by  dfisining  and  ir- 
rigation.    In  the  S.E.  and  middle  parts  of  the  county,  are  many  fiutns 
with  no  tillage  at  all ;  but  a  proportion  of  each  is  commonly  kept  in  tillage 
in  the  N.  and  W. — The  modes  of  husbandry  pursued  in  JRtUlandMre  differ 
according  to  the  soil,  and  on  open  or  enclosed  lands.     On  the  unenclosed 
lands,  the  old  courre  of  two  crops  and  a  fallow  is  yet  followed ;  except  on 
light  soils,  where  turoips  take  the  place  of  fallow.     On  enclosed  lands  the 
Norfolk  mode  of  husbfundry  prevails.     On  all  the  light  soils,  pease  are  ge* 
nendly  the  second  crop ;  but  on  clay-lands  there  is  an  intermixture  of 
beans.     Farms  differ  in  size,  from  15  to  640  acres ;  but  the  large  farms 
are  few  in  number.    Leases  are  held  for  7  years,  and  some  for  21  years ; 
but  the  greater  part  are  held  only  from  year  to  year^-«The  soil  of  North' 
ampUnuhirt  is  various,  but  on  the  whole  fertile  and  productive.     It  con- 
sists of  strong  deep-stapled  clay,   light  thin  reddish  loam,   rich  loam 
with  a  mixture  of  gravel,  tbtn-stiqile  light  clay,  and  fen  and  meadow-land. 
The  air  is  exceedingly  pure,  healthy,  and  favourable  to  vegetation.     Much 
grain  ii  raised  in  this  county,  which  is  almost  wholly  agricultural ;  but 
grazing  is  the  principal  olject.     There  is  still  much  open  field  and  com* 
monty,  which,  together  with  the  want  of  lenses— -most  of  the  occupanta 
being  tenants  at  will — ^is  a  serious  obstacle  to  improvement.    Cattle  are  fed 
in  great  numbers,  and  to  an  extraordinary  size ;  they  are  of  no  particular 
breed.    Dairies  are  extensire  and  numerous,  and  butter  is  exported  to  a 
great  amount.    About  100,000  sheep  are  exported  annually;  they  are  of 
three  difierent  kinds,— 'the  original  breed  of  the  county, — the  Diidiley, — 
and  an  intermediate  kind  termed  the  Old  improved.     Though  the  system 
of  agriculture  is  bad,  vast  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  are  exported, 
with  oats  and  beans.      Woad  is  railed  in  considerable  quantities   for 
the   dyerstp— The  soil  of  Warwickshire  possesses  great  variety,  and  of 
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ccmrae  diffismit  systems  of  agriciiltore  prevail.  Wheat,*  barleyy  oats,  pease, 
beans,  Tetchee,  and  tarnips  are  usually  cultivated ;  rye,  potatoes,  and  flax 
oocasHHially  •  It  is  supposed  that  about  1^5,000  acres  are  in  permanent 
meadow  and  pasture-grass,  205,000  acres  of  which  are  pastured  with  sheep 
and  cattle*  The  stock  is  of  various  breeds,  but  the  long-homed  cow  is  the 
sort  principally  bred  in  the  county.  The  Warwick  sheep,  of  the  laige 
polled  kind,  has  been  crossed  with  the  Leicester,  and  a  breed  has  re- 
sulted not  inferior  to  that  of  any  county  in  England.  The  farms  are  not 
in  genera]  large;  but  the  system  of  consolidation  seems  rapidly  growing 
into  fiivour  with  the  landholders.  The  principal  woodlands  are  still  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  former  great  forest. — The  soil  of  Wot'cestei'" 
shire  is  various :  consisting  in  a  great  measure  of  rich  sandy  loam,  and 
partly  in  day,  and  red  marl.  The  vale  of  Severn  contains  10,000  acres 
of  a  deep  and  rich  sediment,  deposited  from  time  immemorial  by  the  waters 
of  this  river  and  by  its  tributary  streams.  This  is  a  mould  peculiarly  fer- 
tile; and  from  its  small  elevation,  and  consequent  warmth  and  softness,  it 
brings  to  perfection  the  different  products  of  the  earth  from  a  fortnight  to 
a  month  earlier  than  places  of  greater  altitude.  Gloucestershire  is  natu- 
rally divided  into  the  Hill,  the  Vale,  and  the  Forest.  The  HiU  contains 
about  200,000 acres;  and,  though  considerably  elevated,  its  climate  b  by 
no  means  severe.  The  soil  is  generally  a  calcareous  loam.  The  land  is 
mostly  enclosed  with  stone*  walls,  and  covered  with  crops  of  com,  turnips  and 
grasses.  There  are  considerable  woodlands  of  beech  and  ash,  chiefly  on 
the  banks  of  the  Stroud.  The  Vale  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  or 
the  vales  of  Gloucester  and  of  Berkeley;  tlie  former  extending  from 
Gloucester  upwards,  and  including  that  of  the  Avon  or  Evesham,  and  the 
latter  reaching  downwards  to  the  Bristol  Channel.  Each  of  them  contains 
50,000  acres,  nearly  all  arable,  and  enclosed  with  hedges  of  elm  and 
willow.  The  soil  is  a  deep  rich  loam  of  uncommon  fertility,  and  the  cli- 
mate the  mildest  perhaps  in  England.  These  vales  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  produce  of  the  dairy  and  the  rearing  of  cattle ;  though  in  the  Upper 
Vale  a  considerable  quantity  of  com  is  also  grown.  The  celebrated 
Gloucester  cheese  is  produced  in  the  Upper,  and  all  the  double  Gloucester 
in  the  Under  Vale.  In  the  latter  district  the  whole  of  the  land  is  in  grass ; 
and  1,200  tons  of  cheese  are  made  annually,  averaging  about  3  cwt.  from 
each  cow.  The  produce  of  the  orchard  forms  also  a  capital  object 
i?ith  the  vale-farmers ;  and  cyder  and  perry  are  made  in  great  quantities. 
The  Forest  comprehends  about  40,000  acres,  great  part  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  famous  oak  and  beech-forest  of  Dean,  which  has  furnished 
1,000  tons  of  ship-timber  annually  for  a  course  of  years. — The  husbandry 
of  Oxfordshire  is  not  of  the  most  approved  character.  It  is  of  late 
beginning  to  improve ;  but  the  system  of  short  leases  still  hangs  heavy 
upon  it.  The  usual  produce  is  grain  of  all  sorts,  turnips,  lentils,  rape, 
cabbages,  carrots,  potatoes,  chicory  and  rhubarb. — ^In  the  vale  of  Ayles- 
bury^ in  SuckinghavMhire^  vast  numbers  of  oxen  are  fed,  and  butter  is 
made  in  great  quantity.  Both  are  exported  to  the  metropolis.  This 
county  produces  also  much  com^t — The  chief  products  of  Bedfordshire  vre 
com  and  butter. 

Eastern  District.']  Lincolnshire  presents  three  great  natural  divisions : 
the  Woldsy  the  Heaths^  and  the  JTens.  The  FenSf  formerly  inundated 
by  the  sea,  being  now  protected  by  great  embankments,  form  one  of  the 
richest  tracts  in  the  kingdom.  The  drainage  of  them  has  been  chiefly  ac- 
complished within  the  laet  40  or  50  yean;  and  is  still  going  on.  Upwards 
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of  150,000  acres  hare  in  tliis  manner  been  reclumed,  yielding  amraally 
£150,000  exclusive  of  all  expenses.  The  fertility  of  the  improred  lands 
is  in  many  plac4«  extraordinary,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  their  great  im- 
pregnation with  sea-salt.  They  are  adapted  to  all  ordinary  crops,  but  are 
chiefly  devoted  to  grazing.  In  the  summer-eeason  they  are  covered  with 
innamerable  flocks  and  herds,  which,  from  the  luxuriance  of  the  pastures, 
grow  to  an  amazing  weight,  and  whose  appearance  greatly  enlivens  the  na- 
tural dulness  of  Uie  scenery.  In  winter,  much  of  the  land  being  over- 
flowed, nothmg  is  to  be  seen  but  a  wide  expanse  of  water  or  of  ice,  vaiied 
by  numbers  of  wild  fowl.  Many  of  the  fens  are  devoted  to  the  breeding 
and  rearing  of  geese,  which  here  form  a  highly  valuable  stock.  Their 
quills  and  feathers  are  sent  in  immense  quantities  to  the  London  and  other 
markets.  The  HeoJthi  north  and  south  of  Lincoln,  extending  from  the 
Humber  to  Grantham,  were  formerly  barren,  but  are  now  mostly  enclosed 
and  cultivated.  Their  soil  is  in  general  a  good  sandy  loam  on  a  bed  of 
lime-stone ;  and  they  command  many  fine  views  of  the  low  country.  The 
Wolda  commence  near  Spilsby,  and  extend  in  a  north-westerly  direction^ 
to  Barton-on-the-Humber.  Their  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  upon  flinty  loam, 
with  a  substratum  of  chalk.  Of  the  crops  grown  in  the  various  districts, 
the  oats,  particularly  of  the  fens,  is  the  most  abundant.  Rape,  for  feeding 
sheep  and  for  oil,  is  raised  in  the  fens  ;  as  also  woad,  onions,  and  cabbage». 
On  the  chalky  soils,  samfoin  is  a  common  and  valuable  crop.  The  cattle 
are  of  g^neat  size,  with  large  heads  and  short  horns.  They  are  principally 
fattened  for  the  butcher,  the  dairy  being  but  little  attended  to.  The  sheep 
are  a  large-homed  breed,  with  a  heavy  fleece  of  coarse  long-stapled  wool. 
The  breed  of  horses  has  been  long  famous ;  the  best — chiefly  blood-horsee— 
are  bred  on  the  Wolds  of  Lincoln.  Landed  property  is  variously,  and  in 
general  minutely  divided  in  this  county.  The  largest  estate  yields  £25,000 
a-year.  In  the  Isle  of  Ancholme,  the  land  is  divided  among  small  far- 
mers, who  are  at  the  same  time  proprietors  of  from  5  to  30  or  40  acres. 
The  farms  are  also  small  in  the  fens;  in  other  parts  they  vary  from  150 
to  1,000  acres. — The  N.  and  N.E.  parts  of  Huntingdon  consbt  of  fens,  which 
are  a  portion  of  the  midland  division  of  the  Bedford  Level.  In  this  quarter 
there  are  several  large  meres  or  lakes,  of  which  the  largest,  Whittlesea, 
covers  an  area  of  1,570  acres,  though  not  above  two  feet  deep.  It  abounds, 
like  all  other  collections  of  water  similarly  situated,  with  wild  fowl.  The 
uplands  to  the  south  and  west  were  anciently  one  large  forest,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  whence  the  county  has  its  name ; 
and,  though  no  longer  a  forest,  they  are  still  unenclosed  and  uncultivate<l. 
The  soil  is  mostly  clay.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  and  the  Nen,  are 
extensive  tracts  of  beautiful  meadows  possessing  the  richest  soil,  and  dis- 
playing the  utmost  luxuriance  of  verdure.  Husbandry  is  the  sole  business 
of  the  county,  but  it  is  by  no  means  in  an  advanced  state ;  and  though 
much  excellent  pasturage  is  met  with,  the  cattle  are  of  a  very  inferior 
breed.  It  has,  however,  some  celebrated  dairies,  particularly  at  the 
village  of  Stilton,  where  the  cheese,  so  well  known  by  its  name,  is 
manufacture. — The  northern  part  of  Cambridgeshire  forms  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
which  is  almost  a  complete  marsh,  forming  part  of  the  Bedford  Level.  In 
these  low  lands,  the  towns  and  villages,  built  upon  elevated  spots,  appear 
like  blands,  and  the  spires  are  visible  at  the  distance  of  many  miles.  The 
soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  produces  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
cole-seed.  The  salt-marshes  in  the  north-west  are  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  com ;  but  the  hopes  of  the  cultivator  are  often  frustrated  by 
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imuidatfamw.     There  are  a  number  of  fine  dairy  ••farms,  particnlarly  in  tbe 
▼alley  watered  by  the  Cam,  which  prodace  batter  of  the  first  quality,  and 
the  Ticinity  of  Cottenham  is  noted  for  cheese  of  the  most  delicious  flavour. 
The  aspect  of  Norfolk^  though  in  some  places  diversified  by  little  swells, 
and  a  ridge  of  high  ground  istretching  northwards  from  Thetford  to  the 
ooasiy  is  generally  uniform  and  uninteresting ;  the  landscape  often  for  many 
miles  presenting  nothing  but  a  perfect  fiat,  without  so  much  fall  as  to  carry 
off  the  water,  which  frequently  inundates  the  whole  country.     The  soil  is 
not  naturally  fertile,  but  has  been  greatly  improved  by  cultivation.     Agri- 
culture is  here  conducted  upon  the  most  improved  system,  and  with  great 
aucoess.     Two-thirds  of  the  annual  crop  is  supposed  to  be  barley,  for  which 
the  fighter  soils  are  peculiarly  favourable ;  and  turnips  are  more  generally 
grown  here,  than  any  where  else  in  the  kingdom.     All  the  ordinary  crops 
are  more  or  less  cultivated,  as  also  mustard,  saffron,  flax,  and  hemp.     In 
the  fens,  fttltening  cattle  is  a  principal  object,  and  the  dairy  is  much  at- 
tended to.     Most  of  the  cattle  fed  here  are  brought  from  Scotland.     From 
their  meagre  appearance  when  imported,  they  are  termed  Scotch  runts ;  but 
they  thrive  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.     The  native  cow  is  of  the 
Aldemey  breed,  but  the  Suffolk-polled  dun-coloured  are  now  generally  iii- 
trodaoed.     The  sheep  are  a  native,  hardy,  and  active  breed,  well-adapted 
to  the  stnl  and  system  of  husbandry. — Suffolk  is  in  general  level,  and  the 
climate  is  reckoned  the  driest  in  the  kingdom.     The  district  stretching 
along  the  coast  is  one  of  the  best-cultivated  in  England.     Besides  its  arable 
land,  it  contains  heaths,  which  afford  extensive  sheep-walks  and  marshes. 
The  largest  estate  in  this  county  does  not  exceed  £9000  a  year.     Small 
estates  are  numerous ;   and  most  of  them  are  farmed  by  the  proprietors. 
The  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  beans,  pease,  buck-wheat,  cole-seed, 
turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  clover,  and  hemp.     The  dairies  afford  excellent 
batter,  and  cheese  of  the  skim-milk  kind.     Hie  Suffolk  cows  are  supposed 
to  be  the  best  milkers  in  the  kingdom.     They  are  all  of  the  hornless,  or 
polled-breed,  and  of  small  size,  few  of  them  when  fattened  weighing  50 
stone  of  l^lbs.  to  the  stone.     The  best  yield  from  4  to  6  gallons  of  milk 
per  day.     The  poor  rates  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
have  exceeded  the  previous  ten  years  500  per  cent. ;  and  the  county  rates 
for  tbe  like  period,  have  increased  upwards  of  eight  hundred  per  cent  I— 
The  soil  of  Hertfordshire  is  naturally  barren;. but  the  vicinity  of  the 
metrc^lis  creating  a  great  demand  for  its  produce,  and  affording  at  the 
same  time  abundance  of  manure,  it  is  every  where  in  the  highest  state  of  col- 
tivation.  Most  of  the  land  is  in  tillage,  and  it  is  reckoned  tbe  first  com  county 
in  England^— JSjimt  is  level,  but  in  general  suflSiciently  elevated  to  be  dry  and 
arable.  On  the  coast,  which  is  much  broken  and  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea, 
there  are  extensive  salt-marshes  which  are  protected  by  embankments  from  the 
inroads  of  the  ocean.     The  soil  is  various,  but  generally  good :  producing 
grain  of  the  best  quality,  particularly  wheat,  which  with  that  of  Kent,  al- 
ways obtains  the  highest  price  in  the  London  market.     Among  rare  plants 
eoltivated,  are  those  of  coriander,  teasel,  and  carraway.      Hops  are  also 
grown,  and  varioas  other  horticultural  plants  and  roots.     The  parish  of 
Epping  is  &mou8  for  its  cream  and  butter,  the  last  of  which  is  mostly  sent 
to  the  metropolis.     Almost  the  sole  business  of  the  Middlesex  agriculturists 
is  to  provide  articles  of  necessity  for  the  metropolis,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
the  land  is  mostly  rented  by  cowkeepers,  gardeners  and  nurserymen.     The 
cows  kept  for  the  supply  of  London  are  chiefly  of  the  Holdemess  kind: 
large,  with  diort  horns.     They  are  fed  on  grains,  turnips,  meadow-hay, 
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cabbages,  and  tares.  In  the  immediale  vicbity  of  London,  10,000  acres 
are  employed  as  kitchen-gardens,  a  foorth  part  of  which  is  in  Middleaex. 
The  ayerage  annual  produce  per  acre,  amounts  in  value  to  £200,  £120  of 
which  is  calculated  to  be  profit.  The  fruit-gardens  in  this  county,  exdn- 
siTe  of  those  attached  to  private  houses,  occupy  3000  acres,  and  their  an- 
nual value  is  calculated  at  £300,000.  The  nursery-grounds  occupy  about 
1500  acres;  and  the  occupants  raise  exotics  in  such  perfection,  that  they 
are  sent  all  over  the  continent.  Much  of  the  ground  is  laid  down  in  mea- 
dow and  pasture-land,  and  from  the  application  of  manure,  is  very  produc- 
tive. What  may  be  called  the  common  agriculture  of  the  county,  is  not 
in  a  state  of  great  improvement.  The  farms  are  rather  small  than  other- 
wise, and  the  rents,  according  to  local  circumstances,  vary  from  lOs.  to  £10 
per  acre. 

Sauik'-eaiiem  Distrkt,^  '^^  aspect  of  Kent  is  beautifully  diversified, 
and  the  scenery  is  in  many  places  incomparably  rich.  Agriculture  is  the 
great  business  of  this  county;  and  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate^ — 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,— the  facilities  of  intercourse, — ^the  law  of  g'ttvel 
kindf  by  which  landed  property  is  divided  equally  among  all  the  sons  in  a 
family,— -and,  above  all,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  which  ereates 
a  ceaseless  demand, — ^it  is  prosecuted  with  great  ability  and  with  extimor- 
dinary  success.  Besides  the  usual  agricultural  products,  of  which  the 
wheat  is  peculiarly  excellent,  Kent  produces  hops  which  are  in  great  repute 
with  the  porter-brewers  of  London,  and  fruits,  especially  cherries,  filberts, 
and  apples;  also  woad  and  madder,  samphire,  hemp,  sainfoin,  canary-seed, 
radish,  spinach,  mustard,  cabbage,  and  other  esculents.  At  the  S.E.  angle 
of  the  county  lies  a  level  track,  termed  the  Homney  marehy  extending  west- 
ward. The  marshes  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  fat- 
tening of  cattle.-»In  agriculture  Surrey  is  behind  sevcnral  other  counties. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  and  upon  the  sandy  loams  near  the 
Thames,  garden-pease  and  beans  are  extensively  cultivated.  Carrots,  clo- 
ver, sainfoin,  and  hops,  also  occupy  much  attention ;  and  more  than  350 
acres  are  employed  in  rearing  peppermint,  lavender,  camomile,  aniaeed, 
liquorice,  and  poppies. — The  soil  of  Sussex  is  in  many  places  sterile,  and  in 
oUiers  so  fertile  ss  to  produce  abundant  crops  of  wheat  for  4  and  5  yean 
in  succession.  In  the  western  part  of  the  county,  orchards  are  numerous.  It 
is  distinguished  for  its  breed  of  cattle,  which  is  allowed  to  be  equal  to  any 
in  the  kingdom.  Its  sheep  are  also  celebrated.  Their  wool  is  little,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  the  Hereford  sheep ;  and  their  hardiness  is  demonstrated  by 
their  healthiness  amid  the  severe  storms  to  which  in  winter  they  are  ex- 
posed upon  their  native  hills.  The  largest  estate  in  Sussex  does  not  exceed 
£7,500  per  annum,  and  most  of  the  proprietors  hold  their  land  in  their  own 
occupation. 

Southern  Countiee.^  Hampshire  is  distinguished  as  an  agricultural  county, 
though  its  sea-coast  has  rendered  it  also  in  a  considerable  degree  commer- 
cial. About  one-half  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  pasturage ;  one-fourth  is 
arable ;  and  the  remainder  is  occupied  with  extensive  forests  of  oak,  and 
large  tracts  of  waste  and  open  heath.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  a  particular 
object  here,  and  the  feeding  of  hogs  and  sheep. — An  irregular  range 
of  bills  divides  Wiltshire  into  two  divisions.  Of  these  continuous,  SotUh 
Wiltshire  may  be  regarded  as  almost  one  vast  sheep-fam :  the  greater 
part  of  its  extensive  downs,  and  many  portions  of  its  vales,  being  devoted 
to  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  that  animal.  The  vales  around  Salisbury  dis- 
play rich  meadow  and  com-lands.     North  Wiltshire  has  the  aspect  of  a 
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pcffect  flat,  the  few  dcclinties  being  so  gradual  as  to  be  almost  impercepti- 
ble. It  contains  many  extensive  tracts  of  rich  pastnre»]and,  especially  on 
the  benka  of  the  Lower  Avon,  the  Thames  and  their  tributary  streams. 
Jnigatioii  is  practised  more  extensively  in  South  Wiltshire  than  any  where 
else  in  England, — a  water  meadow  being  a  necessary  appendage  to  every 
farm ;  in  the  northern  division,  pasturing  cattle,  and  the  dairy,  are  the  sole 
objects  of  attention. — Dorsetshire  Ib  in  general  bare  of  shelter ;  and  there 
are  many  commons  and  downs  on  which  sheep  are  pastured  to  the  nnm* 
ber,  it  is  supposed,  of  800,000.  Irrigation  of  land  is  here  also  canied  to 
a  great  extent,  and  with  the  happiest  effect. 

Sduth-4eesiemCounHes,'^  Somerset  possesses  every  gradation  of  surfoce, 
from  the  lofty  mountain  and  the  barren  moor,  to  the  rich  and  cultivated 
vale,  the  manh  and  fen.  The  low  lands  consist  mostly  of  rich  alluvial  loam, 
sand,  and  clay,  and  of  depositions  from  the  sea,  which,  if  preserved  from 
sea  and  land-inundations,  are  highly  productive,  but  when  neglected  dege- 
nerate into  unfruitful  marshes.  Possessing  a  climate  mild  and  genial,  this 
county  stands  high  in  reputation  for  its  agricultural  produce.  The  plains 
sre  remarkable  for  their  luxuriant  herbage,  and  furnish  not  only  a  sufficiency 
for  the  cmisumption  of  the  county,  but  also  a  considerable  surplus  for  the 
maiketa  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Salisbury,  which  it  supplies  annually  with 
&t  oxen,  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Lincolnshire  for  size. — A  large  portion  of 
Devonshire  is  open  and  uncultivated.  The  wild  and  barren  tract,  called 
Dartmoor,  occupies  not  less  than  53,644  acres.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  surface,  however,  consists  of  fine  vales,  which  are  laid  out  in  orchards, 
or  cultivated  in  the  first  style  of  improvement.  Much  cyder  is  made  here ; 
and  a  liquor  peculiar  to  the  county,  called  white  ale,  of  a  highly  intoxicat- 
ing quality,  is  brewed  at  Kingsbridge.  Property  is  greatly  divided ;  there  are 
few  extensive  farms,  and  most  of  the  owners  are  resident  upon  their  estates. 
— Comparatively  little  attention  is  paid  to  agriculture  in  ComwaU,  and 
most  of  its  operations  are  conducted  in  a  very  rude  manner.  A  proportion 
of  the  arable  land  is  planted  with  potatoes,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  well- 
vnderstood.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance,  two  crops  of  this  valuable 
root  are  produced  in  a  year.  The  principal  manures  are  sand,  sea^weed, 
damaged  pilchards,  and  the  refuse  salt  used  in  curing  them,  mixed  with 
lime  and  earth-sand.  Nearly  200,000  acres  are  unenclosed  and  waste, 
affording  only  a  scanty  subsistence  to  miserable  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep. 

WaUa.'l  In  Wales,  forms  are  for  the  most  part  very  small.  Over  nearly 
the  whole  of  Wales,  die  sheep  are  singularly  small,  with  horns,  white  fisMses, 
and  white  legs ;  but  the  influence  of  different  kinds  of  manu&ctures  is 
visible  on  the  flocks  of  the  prindpality,  especially  on  those  of  Montgomery, 
which  are  affected  by  the  Welshpool  market  for  flannels.  In  North  Wales 
the  stock  is  light :  5  acres  supporting  not  more  than  a  single  sheep,  exclu- 
sive of  cattle.  In  South  Wales  the  sheep  are  more  numerous.  Goats  are 
here  very  numerous. 

SECT.  IT. — MANUFACTURES. 

Northern  Counties.']  The  manufactures  of  Northumberland  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  town  of  Newcastle,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Tyne.  They 
consiBt  mostly  of  those  coarser  manufactures  derived  from  or  connected 
with  the  coal-trade  and  mines :  such  as  ship-building,  soaperies,  glass- 
works, potteries,  iron-founderies,  and  various  other  works  of  a  similar  kind. 
Its  trade  consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of  coals,  lead|  wrought-iron,  grind- 
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fttoneBy  potteiyi  glaat,  &Cw— The  nmnufoetares  of  Cumberland  are  nehher 
namerons  nor  extenmTe.  Tliey  consut  chiefly  of  ginghams,  calicoes,  cor- 
duroys, anfl  other  cotton-goods,  sail-doth,  carpets,  paper,  pottery,  and 
glass-bottles.  The  harbours  are  few,  considering  the  great  extent  of  coast, 
bat  commerce  is  rapidly  improving.  The  chief  ports  are  Whiteharen, 
Workington,  Maryport,  and  Harrington. — Manafactnres  have  made  little 
progress  in  fVeHmorelanuL  Its  wool  is  wrought  up  in  the  manufactures  of 
Kendal,  and  of  Bradford  in  Yorkshire ;  part  of  it  is  also  wrought  into  knit- 
stockings,  about  Kirby-Stephen,  Orton,  and  Ravenstonedale.— MannfiM^tories 
are  conducted  on  a  large  scale  in  Durham,  About  1 1 ,000  tons  of  salt  are 
made  yearly  from  a  salt  spring  near  Birsley.  At  Smallwell  and  Winlaton 
are  founderies  and  forges, — ^the  former  producing  anchors,  mooring  chains, 
&c  Use  the  latter  files,  edge-tools,  and  all  such  hardware  as  is  necessary  for 
artificers.  A  manu&ctory  for  sword-blades  has  been  long  established  at 
Shotly.  There  are  several  establishments  for  the  fabrication  of  copperss 
and  sal-ammoniac,  on  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Wear.  Ship-building  is  carried 
on  to  a  oonsiderabie  extent,  together  with  the  manufacture  of  cordage.  Glass, 
pottery,  and  other  goods,  are  made  both  for  home-consumpt  and  exportation. 
The  greater  part  of  the  exports  of  the  county  are  made  from  Sunderland, 
which  possesses  from  50,000  to  60,000  tons  of  shipping. — The  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  furnishes  wool  in  large  quantities  to  the  West  Riding  clothiers ; 
and  great  numbers  of  horses  are  purchased  at  the  York  and  Howden  furs 
by  the  London  dealers.  Hull  is  its  grand  emporium  of  foreign  trade.  Its 
chief  mannfiictures  are  established  at  Wansford,  near  Driffield,  for  carpets 
and  spinning  cotton.  The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  may  safely  be  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  dbtricts  in  the  world.  The 
manufisctnres  carried  on  at  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Hudders- 
field,  and  places  adjacent,  comprise  broad  and  narrow  cloths  of  all  qualities, 
shalloons,  calimancoes,  and  flannels,  with  every  kind  of  woollen  goods. 
From  Sheffield,  cutlery  and  plated  goods  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  finer  articles  of  Sheffield  cutlery  have  been  pronounced  equal  in  polish 
and  hardness  to  the  finest  Indian  taoo&ar.— The  manufactures  of  LancaMre  are 
roost  extensive  and  various,  consisting  of  silk,  woollen,  linen,  hats,  stock- 
ings, pins,  needles,  nails,  watch-tools  and  movements,  tobacco  and  snuff, 
earthenware,  porcelain,  paper,  &c  But  the  cotton-trade  especially  has 
risen  here  with  a  rapidity  and  to  an  extent  beyond  all  example.  Of  this 
vast  manuflM^nre,  Manchester  is  the  principal  seat.  Thence  it  spreads  on  all 
sides,  to  the  S.  and  £.  into  Cheshire  and  Yorkshire,  but  especially  to  the 
N.  and  W.  over  the  greatest  part  of  Lancashire, — extending  from  Fumess 
to  Derby  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax  on  the  other.  A 
variety  of  other  employments,  as  those  of  bleachers,  dyers,  printers'  tool- 
makers,  engine  and  machine-makers,  &c  depend  for  their  existence  on  this 
manufacture ;  and  there  are  also  in  this  county  large  works  for  smelting 
iron  and  copper,  for  blowing  common  and  casting  plate-glass,  and  for 
manufacturing  white  lead,  lamp  black,  ritriolic  acid,  Sec 

Counties  bordering  on  WalesJ}  In  various  parts  of  Cheshirsy  manufiftc- 
tures  are  carried  on  extensively  in  silk,  cotton,  and  linen,  ribbons,  thread, 
buttons,  and  tanning  leather. — The  exports  are  lead,  calamine,  cast-iron, 
copper-plates,  brass,  salt,  and  cheese. — The  principal  manufactures  of 
Shropshire  are  the  ironworks  in  the  coal  and  iron-district  east  of  Shrews- 
bury, chiefly  at  Ketley,  Oakengates,  and  in  Colebrook  Dale,  which  has  also 
potteries  and  a  coal-tar  work.  Brosely  has  a  manufacture  of  garden-pots, 
and  excellent  tobacco-pipes.     Caughley  has  a  china-manufiM:tory  of  great 
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ezcdlm» ;  and  Codpon  fanUies  chiitt  of  aU  scnts,  ai^  also  Queen'tf  or 
Wedgewood's  ware.  This  county  has  also  aevenl  milk  for  dying  woollen 
doQmj  and  some  linen  and  cotum-nuainfaeleries.  Ironstone  and  coal  are 
abaadaat  in  MonrntnakMref  and  namerons  ireo-works  have  been  erected 
hsre.  Liniestone,  breecia  for  millstones,  and  valuable  buildiag-stone,  are 
iIm  abnadant.  Flannels^  coarse  cloths,  stockii^s,  and  knit-caps,  are  ma- 
nafectarsd  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Midkmd  Disirict.^  Nottinghanuhire  has  been  long  fuoed  for  its  mann* 
fiKtaies,  of  which  stockings  form  the  staple.     Those  of  thread  and  British 
laces  bafe  also  bean  long  earned  on  upon  an  extensiyescsde.  The  oolton^trade 
from  Maacbester  has  been  widely  extended,  and  is  still  increasing.     There 
are  also  worsted-oiills,  silk^milLs,  &c. ;  BMnufaotories  of  saalclotb,  starch, 
and  coaiae  red  earthenware.     Nottingfaaaaafaire,  bmg  a  kind  of  thorongh- 
fare  for  ^  neigbbonnng  coonties,  has  a  Tory  extennye  and  lucrastye 
conaMree^ — ^The   mattnfaotnres  of  LeiceHerMre  are  chiefly  and  almost 
entirely  thoee  of  its  great  sti^e,  wool ;  they  consist  in  the  combing  and 
ipbaing  of  wool,  and  making  it  into  stockings.     The  exports  consist  of 
wool,  wonted  stockings,  hats,  lace,  cattle,  sheep,  and  cheese.-*A  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  <Mf  DerbyMre  are  occnpied  in  trade  and  ma- 
Bofactarea,  which  are  oondneted  on  a  large  aeale,  and  consist  of  iron, 
woollen,  linen,  cotton,  and  ailk.     Cutting  and  polishing  marble  and  spar, 
for  atefol  and  ornamental  purposes,  is  here  a  constant  source  of  employ- 
meat  tea  nnmerons  class  of  artisans^— -The  days,  which  are  found  of  almost 
sfery  yariety  in  SuMtrdshire,  fann  the  basis  of  one  of  die  most  important 
manufactures  in  the  kingdom,  that  of  earthen  ware,  far  which  StafforUiire  is 
psrtiadsriy  fianionB.     The  potteries  are  carried  on  in  a  district  near  New-* 
mitle-ander-Lyne.  This  district  occupies  an  extent  of  about  10  aqnare  mites, 
aad,  though  naturally  barrrai,  containa  a  number  of  populous  towns,  in  which 
the  works  are  carried  on.     The  soil  contains  almost  eyery  yariety  of  days, 
besides  coyering  strata  of  coal,  rich  and  easily  worked.     From  these  natural 
adianteges,  the  pottery  business  was  early  begun  here,  {at  least  two  cen- 
turies bwk)  but  the  improyements  of  the  late  Mr  Wedgewood  haye  bvonghi 
the  article  to  ao  much  perfection,  that  it  has  becoaae  of  national  importance. 
Glaas  is  also  a  flourislnng  manufacture  here.     Manufactories  of  iron  and 
Btsel  of  all  deacriptiona  are  numerous  and  extensiye.     Tin  and  brass  are  also 
sflMmg  its  Boanufiictnres,  with  tapes,  cotton,  and  silk  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Tobacco  and  snuiF-boxes,  hoots,  shoes,  and  hats,  are  manufactured  in  Dar- 
Imton,  Stafford,  NewcMtle,  and  Burton,  on  a  large  acale.      Trade  and 
manafactures  haye  been  greatly  adyanced  in  this  county  by  the  extawriyo 
system  of  inland  nayigation,  wluch  conneota  it  not  only  with  the  metropolis, 
bat  with  the  Seyem,  the  Mersey,  the  Hnmber,  and  the  three  corresponding 
ports  of  Bristol,  Liyerpool,  and  Hull.^ — The  manufiMStnres  of  Northampton' 
Mre  are  inccmsiderable,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  making  of  shoes,  lace,  and 
woollen  sta&     There  is  a  mannfoctory  of  whips  at  Dayenlry,  and  one  of 
eonskiend>le  extent  for  making  silk-hose.     The  trade  of  the  county  is  pretty 
etteasiye,  being  greatly  facilitated  by  the  canals  which  haye  lately  been 
formed  in  tins  district,  and  by  which  it  communicates  with  eyery  part  of 
the  country^ —  Wmrwu^ktkire  is  conspicuous  for  commercial  eaterprise,  and 
forthe  spirit  with  which  manufactures  are  cultiyaled.     These  last  are  of 
various  descriptions.     Those  of  hardware  at  Birmiagham  are  celebrated 
throughout  Europe.     In  the  city  of  Coyentry  and  neighbourhood,  not  less 
ibsn  1 6,000  people  are  employed  in  the  manufocture  of  ribbons ;  and  for 
watches,  the  same  place  takes  the  lead  eyen  of  London.     Kenilworth  is 
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famooi  Aw  hora-eomlM ;  Warwick  for  hMiory,  caliooMy  and  otiMr  eottoo* 
goodt.  In  other  places  there  are  ilax-lBaniiftctiires,  and  much  Itnen-ytni  is 
■pan.  Alceeter  emplo^re  900  paeons  m  making  needles. —  WoreegUrMre 
exports  gloves,  Kidderminster  goods,  china  and  glassware,  nails,  and  the 
smaller  articles  of  iron-woric,  as  well  as  bar  and  sheet-iron. — The  sbondanee 
of  coal  has  drawn  extensiTe  iron-works  to  the  Forest  of  Glaueesienhire, 
which,  though  they  are  in  the  midst  of  ironstone,  are  yet  supplied  from  the 
richer  ore  of  Lancashire,  linplate  is  made  at  Fromilade,  and  edgs-lools, 
brass- wire,  wire-cards,  pins  and  nails.  Spanish  wool  is  mannfactiued  into 
superfine  broad  cIoUi  in  a  district  of  which  the  town  of  Stroud  is  the  cen- 
tre. The  waters  of  the  Stroud  are  here  supposed  to  poesess  peculiar  prt- 
perties  for  dyeing  scarlet,  blue,  and  black.  Thin  worsted  stofis  and  car* 
pets  are  made  at  Cirencester,  and  stockings  at  Tewkesbury.^ — The  dusf 
manufactures  of  Suckinghamihire  are  lace  and  paper.  Most  of  the  poorer 
class  of  females  are  employed  in  lace-making,  which,  with  plaiting  itnw, 
employs  nearly  all  the  working  females  in  the  county. — The  manufactarei 
of  Bedfordshire  are  confined  to  the  plaiting  of  straw,  and  making  thrend- 
laoe,  in  which  three-fourths  of  the  female  population  are  employed. 

South-eastern  DiMtrict.2  Kent  has  few  manufactures,  and  these  mostly 
of  the  coarser  kind.  The  clothing-trade,  formerly  extenaive,  is  now  nearly 
annihilated,  and  silk,  which  was  long  manufactured  at  Canterbury,  has  given 
place  to  cotton.  At  Maidstone  and  Dover  are  extensile  paper-milla ;  at 
Deptford  and  tlie  Isle  of  Grain,  salt-works.  There  are  large  ooppena- 
works  at  Deptford  and  Whitestapple ;  and  various  iron-furnaces  in  the 
Weald  bordering  on  Sussex.  Gunpowder  is  manufectured  at  Deptford  and 
Faversham ;  calicoes  are  printed  and  bleached  at  Craigford ;  and  Backing 
and  hop4Migging  are  made  in  yarious  parts  of  the  county.  At  Canterbory 
there  is  one  of  the  largest  flour-mills  in  the  kingdom.  The  Tarions  dock- 
yards at  Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  &c  employ  numerous  handi,  and 
ahip-building  is  also  carried  on  at  different  parts  of  Uie  coast. 

Southern  Counties,"]  Cotton,  sacking,  paper,  and  blankets,  are  manv- 
fectured  in  different  places  of  Berkshire  ;  and  at  Temple-Milb  there  an 
mrtensiTo  woiks  for  the  manufacture  of  copper,  where  it  is  converted  into 
sheathings,  ship-bolts,  pans,  and  stills.  The  ore  ia  carried  from  Angteies 
to  Swansea  to  be  smelted  ;  and  thence  in  barges  to  the  mills,  where  from 
600  to  1|000  tons  are  manufiactured  yearly. — The  manufectares  of  WHt' 
shire  are  valuable  and  extensiye.  Salisbury  is  famous  for  flanneb  and 
fency-woollens.  Excellent  steel-goods  are  also  produced  here.  Broad 
doths,  kerseymeres,  and  fancy-clo&,  are  the  principal  produce  of  Bradford, 
Trowbridge,  Warminster,  Westbury,  Melksham,  Chippenham,  and  all  the 
adjacent  towns  and  villages.  Fustians  and  thicloets  are  made  at  Alboon  ; 
and  Swindown  is  famous  for  its  mannfectory  of  gloves.  A  conaiderabk) 
quantity  of  hemp  is  grown  in  Dorsetshire,  and  manufactured  into  twine, 
cordage,  netting,  sacking,  and  sailcloth.  More  than  10,000  people 
are  employed  in  these  manufiictnres.  At  Loders,  and  some  other 
places,  young  girls  are  employed  in  the  weaving  of  sailcloth,  and  many 
of  the  women,  along  the  coast  towards  Weymouth,  fabricate  strong  nets 
for  the  Newfoundland  fishery.  A  kind  of  coarse  white  woollen  doth 
or  flannel,  called  swanskin  or  swansdown,  is  made  at  Starminster-Newton ; 
and  a  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  are  employed  in  the  manufectore  of 
silk.  However  inconsiderable  the  manufecture  may  appear  at  first  sight, 
the  females  of  this  county  derive  much  profit  from  the  working  of  shirt- 
buttons. 
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&NiA-4Mfforfi  CounUeg.^  The  mabniactiiTet  of  Somersetshire  are  con- 
udmUBf  consistuig  of  stoclaiigBy  wooUeo  clotby  coane  linen,  such  as  dowlas 
and  tkk,  gloves,  &c.  The  woollen  mannflRGtiues  of  Devonshire^  onceconsi- 
deimble,  have  now  greatly  declined.  Serge  is  woven  at  Totness,  chiefly  by 
woBon ;  and  coarse  stalk  are  sent  thence  to  be  dyed  at  Exeter.  Many 
females  of  the  lower  classes  are  employed  in  making  bone-lace.  An  iron- 
fimiidery,  and  wovks  for  cntlery,  are  established  upon  a  large  sc^le  at 
TaTislock.  Ship-bnilding  is  carried  on  at  the  yarions  ports,  particularly  at 
that  great  nand  depot,  Plymouth. — ComwaU  can  boast  of  few  manufac- 
tinvs  except  its  metals.  These  few  are  cloths,  nails  for  ship-building,  car- 
pete,  crndbles,  and  paper.  Its  exports  are  tin,  copper,  moorstone,  china 
stone,  fish,  cattle,  and  wheat. 

JBastem District.']  The  manufactures  of  i^neo/n»AtVv are  inconsiderable. 
There  aie  seTeral  great  fiidrB  in  the  county ;  that  of  Homcastle  is  especially 
celebrated  for  the  number  and  quality  of  its  horses. — ^Woollen  manufactures 
were  once  extensive  in  &se3F  ;  but  they  are  now  rather  on  the  decline.  £x- 
cqyting  in  the  metropolis,  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  few  manufiEU^tures  are 
carried  on  to  any  great  extent  in  Middlesex*  Within  the  metropolis  nearly 
every  kind  of  British  goods  is  mannfisctured,  especially  the  finer  articles 
of  upholstery,  jewellery,  and  the  whole  of  those  which  may  be  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  of  articles  of  luxury.  Large  calico-print- 
ing manufrctories  are  established  near  the  metropolis ;  and,  on  the  Lea, 
there  are  mDls  for  making  sheet-lead.  Straw-plaiting  employs  many 
women  and  girls ;  and  the  oyster-fishery  emplo3rs  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants.  About  200  vessels  of  from  8  to  50  tons  are  engaged  in 
dredging,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Croudi,  the  Colne,  the  Blackwater,  &c. 
and  20,000  bushels  are  annually  taken. — The  manufactures  of  Hertjpyrdshiru 
are  inconsiderable.  Plaiting  of  straw  is  common  among  the  women  and 
girls ;  the  trade  is  almost  confined  to  malt.  The  town  of  Ware  exports 
more  malt  than  any  town  in  England,  and  it  always  finds  a  preference  in 
the  London  market. 

WalesJ]  Flannels  are  the  great  article  of  Welsh  manufacture.  In 
Eintahire,  Glamorganshire,  and  Monmouthshire,  the  mines  afford  employ- 
ment to  a  oonsideiable  number  of  hands. 


CHAP.  VI.— CHIEF  CITIES  AND  TOWN& 

To  describe  particularly  all  the  large  towns  of  England,  would  extend  this 
article  much  beyond  the  limits  to  which  we  must  confine  it.  A  slight 
notice  of  the  most  important  of  them  is  all  that  we  can  here  attempt. 

City  of  London.]  London,  the  metropolis  of  England,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  British  dominions,  claims  our  first  attention.  It  consists  of 
three  cities,  each  of  them  large  and  opulent,  but  so  united  as  to  form  one 
great  ciqiital :  the  city  of  London,  properly  so  called, — ^the  city  of  West- 
minster,— and  the  borough  or  city  of  Southwark.  London  is  situated 
upon  both  banks  of  the  Thames,  about  60  miles  finom  the  sea.  Its  dimen- 
sions have  been  differently  estimated.  According  to  the  most  recent  ac- 
counts, its  length,  from  Hydepark  comer  on  the  W.,  to  Poplar  on  the  £., 
is  about  7,  and  its  greatest  breadth  5  miles.  Its  superficial  extent  has  been 
estimated  at  nearly  SO  square  miles. 

Name  and  HisUn'y,']  London  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  Gothic  lun^  *  a  grove,'  and  den,  *  a  town.'     Others  are  of  opinion  that 


the  name  denotes  'tbe  town  vpoli  the  weten;'  ead  Weldb  wnidnituktm  de- 
rire  h  from  their  own  %»,  *  a  lake,'  and  din,  *  a  town.' — ^TWitiia  informs 
na  that,  about  the  year  61>  London  was  a  place  of  great  trade.  It  became 
the  metropolia  of  England  in  the  reign  of  ^bert,  about  the  year  819. 
During  aucceeding  reigna  ita  cttwena  obtained  many  important  dunteni 
from  the  Engliah  monardw.  In  the  year  1348  it  waa  deraetaled  by  a 
dreadful  peatilence.  A  vaat  nnmber  of  ita  inhabttaata  periahed,  abont  the 
year  1518,  of  a  diaeme  called  the  aweating  aickneaa.  On  the  aoceaaion  of 
Jamea  I^  and  likewiae  on  that  of  Charlea  I.,  Loadon  waa  riaited  by  peiti- 
lence;  but  the  moat  dreadful  Tiattatkm  of  thia  kind  occurred  in  1665, 
when  die  plague  carried  off  106,000  aoula.  To  thin  auoceeded  anotfier 
tremendoua  cs^amity  in  1666,  when  abore  1S,000  houaea  were  destroyed 
by  fire.  Ita  hiatory  aince  that  period  partakea  closely  of  that  of  the  king- 
dom at  large. 

Municipal  Oavfmmeni.']    The  city  ia  divided  into  26  wards;  and  go- 
Temed  by  a  lord  mayor,  25  aldermen,  and  a  common  council  consisting  of 
236  members.     The  mayor  is  annually  elected  from  among  the  akiemien 
who  hare  served  the  office  of  sheriff,  by  the  liverymen  of  the  several  com- 
panies assembled  in  Guildhall.     The  liverymen  name  two,  of  whom  one — 
generally  the  elder — ^is  chosen  by  the  court  of  aldermen.     The  mayor,  when 
elected,  is  presented  to  the  chancellor  for  his  approbation,  and  is  afterwards 
sworn  into  hia  office  by  the  berona  of  exchequer  at  Weatminater.     He  holds 
a  daily  court  at  the  mansion-house,  for  detmtnining  such  differences  as  may 
arise  among  the  citizens ;  and  eight  or  nine  times  yearly  he  acts  as  chief 
judge  of  gaol-delivery  of   Newgate,  for  LfOndon  and  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex.    His  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  city,  and  several 
parts  of  the  neighbourhood. — Subordinate  to  the  mayor  is  the  court  of 
aldermen^    The  members  of  this  court  were  formerly  elected  annually, 
but  now  hold  their  offices  during  life.     £ach  of  them  exercisea  hia  autho- 
rity aa  a  magiatrate  in  hia  own  ward,  beaides  being  a  member  of  that  court 
to  which  ia  committed  the  government  of  the  city  at  laige.     The  court 
which  an  alderman  holds  within  hia  own  ward,  is  called  his  wardmote* 
Every  alderman  is  a  justice  of  the  peace.     He  who  refuses  the  office  when 
elected  forfeits  dB500. — The  common  council  consists  of  members  who  re- 
present the  citizens  of  London.      These  representatives  were  formerly 
chosen  from  the  several  companies  of  the  city ;  at  present,  a  certain  number 
is  chosen  by  each  district,  which  for  that  purpose  is  divided  into  precincts. 
The  number  of  precincts  is  236,  of  which  «kch  elects  one  common  coun- 
cilman.    The  common  council  cannot  assemble  without  a  summons  from 
the  mayor ;  but,  when  required  by  six  members  of  that  court,  he  is  obliged 
to  call  it  together.     No  law  made  for  the  government  of  the  city  is  valid 
till  it  be  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the.  common  council. — To  assist  the 
mayor  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  a  recorder  is  chosen  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen.     This  officer  makes  all  addreaaea  in  the  name  of  the  city.     He 
ia  generally  an  eminent  lawyer.     His  salary,  which  was  originally  about 
£10  annually,  is  now  £1,000.     In  the  city-courts  he  takes  precedence  of 
all  except  the  mayor,  and  such  as  at  any  time  have  been  mayors. — The 
chamberlain  is  chosen  annually  by  the  liverymen ;  but  the  annual  election 
is  mere  ceremony,  since  he  who  is  once  elected,  unless  guilty  of  some 
great  crime,  generally  holds  the  offioe  during  life.     He  has  the  keeping  of 
the  city-accounts;  and  is,  in  effect,  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation. — ^The 
other  officers  connected  with  the  municipality  of  London,  are  a  common 
sergeant,  a  town-clerk,  a  city-remembrancer,  a  aword-bearer,  a  common 
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asd  A  witer«b«Uiffy  with  Mveval  otbois  whose  eiraiiieratien  wmUd  be 


Commerce,'}  With  zegard  to  commerce,  no  city  ia  the  world  can  be  com- 
pamd  with  LondMi,  the  great  centre  of  British  commerce*  The  Thames 
a&vds  a  ooBTeniemt  and  safe  harbour,  and  the  concourse  of  vessels  is  im- 
mmmBm  The  manufactares  of  London  comprehend  almost  every  thing 
which ^  homan  ingenuity  has  yet  invented;  nearly  every  article  is  made  here 
in  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  many  articles  with  unrivaUed  excellence. 
^  The  trade  of  London  employs  about  3,500  ships,  the  csrgoes  entering  the 
port  bemg  annaally  not  less  than  13,600.  On  an  average,  1,100  ships  are 
in  the  rirer  at  one  time;  together  with  3,419  barges  and  other  small  craft 
employed  in  lading  and  unhiding  them,  2,288  bwges  and  other  craft  en- 
gagiad  in  the  inland  trade,  and  3,000  udierries  or  small  boats  for  passen- 
gers. To  this  active  scene  which  the  port  of  London  exhibits,  are  to  be 
added  aiwut  8,000  watermen  actually  employed  in  navigating  the  wherries 
mad  craft,  4,000  labourers  lading  and  unlading  ships,  and  1,200  revenue 
offieeis  constantly  doing  duty  on  the  river,  besides  the  crews  of  the  seve- 
ral vessels.  This  unrivalled  scene  occupies  a  space  of  six  miles  on  the 
Thames:  from  two  miles  above  to  four  miles  below  London  Bridge  and 


JPopukUUm.']  The  total  number  of  persons  in  the  metropolis,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  census  of  1821,  was  1,274,800 ;  being  an  increase  of  224,800 
dnee  1811.  And  supposing  the  population  to  have  encreased  in  the  same 
ratio  since,  it  must  at  present  (1830)  be  little  short  of  1,500,000.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  progress  of  the  population  of  the  British  me- 
tropolis since  the  year  1700: 


THE  METROPOLIS. 


1.  City  of  London  tn^Atn  the  Walls, 

2.  (Sty  of  London  mlAottf  the  Walls, 
3L  City  and  liberties  of  Westmin. 

tter, 

4.  Out-Parishes  within  the  Bills  of 

JAortality,  •        •        .        . 

&  Parishes  not  within  the  Bills  of 

Mortality,  .... 

6.  Total  of  the  Metropolis,    . 


POPULATION. 


ITDOl 


175a 


139,300 
69,000 

130,000 

326,900 

9,150 


674^350 


87,000 


1801. 


78,000 


57,300   56^300 


152,000 

357,600 

22,350 


676,250 


165,000 
477,700 
123,000 


1811. 


1821. 


67,700   56,400 
68,000   72,000 


168,600 
593^700 
162,000 


900,0001,050,000 


189,400 
730,700 
224^300 


1,274,800 


The  health  of  the  metropolis  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  gradual  state  of 
improvement  since  the  middle  of  the  17th  centnry.  It  is  now  163  years 
since  the  plagne  hss  shown  itself  in  London ;  and  three  frightful  diseases 
which  used  to  be  epidemic  there— -the  bloody  flux,  ague,  and  sea-scurvy — 
have  ceased  for  above  a  centnry  to  be  so.  In  1750  the  average  rate  of 
mortality  in  London  was  one  in  21 ;  in  1821,  according  to  Dr  Birkbeck,  it 
was  not  more  than  one  in  40.  London  it  would  thus  appear  is  as  healthy 
as  the  most  salubrious  parts  of  the  South  of  France :  for  the  number  of 
deaths  is  not  greater  in  comparison  to  the  population,  than  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Heraud,  of  which  MontpelUer  is  the  capital. 

Caleulatum  of  London  Consumption.']  The  fruits  and  vegetables  con- 
sumed in  the  metropolis  are  principally  produced  in  the  environs ;  and  it  is 
calculated  that  there  are  upwards  of  6,000  acres  of  ground  cultivated  as 
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gurdensy  within  12  milei  of  the  metropolis,  ginng  employment  toSO,000 
persons  in  winter,  and  three  times  that  number  in  summer.     It  is  supposed 
that  £1,000,000  is  annually  expended  in  fruits  and  vegetables  by  the  in- 
habitants of  this  vast  city.     Numerous  calculations  hare  been  made  6f  the 
annual  consumption  of  animal  food  in  the  metropolis;  but  this  is  not  easily 
ascertained,  as,  alUiough  we  may  know  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
yet  we  hare  no  means  of  learning  the  weight.     Of  the  quantity  of  csttle 
sold  in  Smithfield  market,  we  hare  the  most  accurate  returns,  and  find, 
that  in  the  year  1622,  the  numbers  were,  149.885  beasts,  24,609  csItcs, 
1,507,096  sheep,   and  20,020  pigs.     This  does  not,  bowoTer,   by  sny 
means  form  the  total  consumed  in  London,  as  laige  quantities  of  meat  in 
carcases,  particularly  pork,  are  daily  brought  from  the  counties  round  the 
metropolis.     The  total  value  of  the  cattle  sold  in  Smithfield  is  calculated 
at  £8,500,000.     The  consumption  of  wheat  amounts  to   1,000,000  of 
quarters,  each  containing  8  Winchester  bushels,  annually ;  of  this,  four- 
fifths  are  supposed  to  be  made  into  bread,  being  a  consumption  of  64  mil- 
lions  of  quartern  loaves  every  year  in  the  metropolis  alone.     Until  within 
the  last  few  years,  the  price  of  bread  was  regulated  by  assize;  and  it  msy 
afford  some  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  money  paid  for  the  staff  of  life, 
when  it  is  stated  that  an  advance  of  one  farthing  on  the  quartern  losf 
formed  an  aggr^pate  increase  in  expense  for  this  article  alone,  of  upwsrds 
of  £13,000  per  week.     About  10,000  cows  are  kept  in  the  vicinity  of 
London.      The  annual  consumption  of   butter  in  London  amounts  to 
about  21,000,0001bs.,  and  that  of  cheese  to  26,000,0001bs.     The  money 
paid  annually  for  milk  is  supposed  to  amount  to  £1,250,000.     The  quan- 
tity of  poultry  annually  consumed  is  supposed  to  cost  between  £70,000 
and  £80,000.     That  of  game  depends  upon  the  fruitfulness  of  the  season. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  more  surprising  than  the  sale  of  rabbits.    One 
salesman  in  Leadenhail  market,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year, 
is  said  to  sell   14,000  rabbits  weekly.     The  way  in  which  he  disposes  of 
them  is,  by  employing  between  150  and  300  men  and  women,  who  hawk 
them  through  the  streets.     There  are  on  an  average  annually  brought  to 
Billingsgate  market  2,500  cargoes  of  fish  of  40  tons  each,  and  about 
20,000  tons  by  land-carriage.      The  quantity  of  coals  consumed  is  about 
1,200,000  chaldrons  of  36  bushels,  or  a  ton  and  a  half,  to  each  chaldron; 
of  porter  and  ale  2,000,000  barrels,  each  containing  36  gallons ;  1 1,000,000 
gallons  of  spirits  and  compounds ;  and  65,000  pipes  of  wine."  It  appears  that 

"  lli€  population  of  London  exoeeda  that  of  Paria  by  about  a  third  ;  and  y«t  oompar- 
ing  the  quantity  of  articles  of  food  consumed  by  each  of  these  cities,  a  very  dltpropor- 
tloned  excess  is  observable  in  the  former.  The  number  of  head  of  cattle  sold  annusUy 
at  Smithfield  Is  double  that  which  enters  Paris ;  and  the  quantity  of  aheap  and  Iambs 
necessary  to  supply  the  wanu  of  the  population  of  l4»ndon  is  three-fourths  more  than 
what  suffices  for  toe  inhsbitants  of  Paris.  Positive  data  are  wanting  on  which  toesU- 
blish  a  comparison  with  regard  to  the  respective  consumption  of  grain  and  vegetablei. 
But  on  calculations  which  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth,  it  appears  that  the  ooosonp- 
tion  of  Paris  is  the  greater. 

The  following  comparative  tables  of  the  consumption  of  wine,  beer,  and  artides  of 
luxury,  In  Britain  and  France,  are  exceedingly  curious  and  important : 


Britain.  Francel 

Sugar    (I8S4)        ...        lbs.  446,000,000  128,000,000 

Tea  (average)        ...        do.  £2,760,000  195,000 

Coffee  (1824)        ...        do.  8,100,000  20,100,000 

Tobacco  (do.)        ...        do.  16,900,000  7,200,000 

Wine  (da)            .        .       Old  Gal.  6,210,000  700,000,000 

Spiriu(I826)Foreigna960,000\    .  oonoAAAn  •.»^.iaa 

Home    .     .      2^060,000  f    ^^  «8,020,000  6,770,000 

Beer  (1826)        .               Ale  Galls.  420,00(^000  165,000,000 
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the  quantity  of  water  required  for  the  daily  supply  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the 
metropolis^  and  for  the  use  of  the  various  manufactories*  amounts  to  about 
29,000,000  gallons,  or  4,650,000  cubic  feet,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is 
derived  from  the  Thames.  It  would  seem,  from  the  many  complaints  which 
hare  reoeotly  been  made,  that  the  quality  of  the  Thames  water  is  bad.  When 
free  (n»n  extraneous  substances,  the  water  of  that  river  is  indeed  in  a  state  of 
considerable  purity :  containing  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  saline  contents, 
sad  those  of  a  kind  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  render  it  unfit  for  domestic 
puiposes,  or  injurious  to  the  health.  But  as  it  approaches  the  metropolis 
it  becomes  loaded  with  a  quantity  of  filth,  which  renders  it  disgusting  to 
the  senses,  and  improper  to  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  food.  The 
greatest  part  of  this  additional  matter  appears  to  be  only  mechanically  sus- 
peoded  in  it,  and  separates  by  mere  rest.  It  requires,  however,  a  consider- 
tble  length  of  time  to  allow  of  the  complete  separation ;  while,  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  texture,  and  comminuted  state,  it  is  disposed  to  be  again 
diffused  through  the  water  by  a  slight  degree  of  agitation.  The  water  is 
therefore  in  the  pnreet  state  at  low  tide,  and  most  loaded  with  extraneous 
matter  at  half-ebb.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  a  very  considerable 
portion,  if  not  the  whole  of  this  extraneous  matter,  may  be  removed  by 
Bltmtion  through  sand,  and  still  more  effectually  by  charcoal  and  sand. 

Edifices.']  A  bare  enumeration  of  the  principal  edifices  in  London 
woold  occupy  much  room ;  we  subjoin  a  few  observations  concerning  the 
most  remarkable  of  them,  in  a  foot-note.*^ 

In  order  to  came  to  correct  calcolations,  we  muet  alvraye  take  into  accoant  the  na- 
mericel  aaaount  of  the  population  of  the  two  coontriee.  In  the  following  table  is  there- 
lore  eelralaml  whmZ  the  conaumption  is  for  one  million  of  inhabitants  in  each : 

For  one  milium. 

Of  Englishmen.     Of  Frenchmen. 
Sagar  ....        lbs.         28,400,000  4,270.000 

Tea do.  1,137,000  6,600 

Coifeo  ....        do.  405,000  670,000 

TobMseo        ....        do.  845,000  278,000 

Wine        ...        Old  Galls.  810,000  23,800,000 

Spirits  ....        do.  1,400,000  190,000 

Beer  ...        Ale  Galls.  21,000.000  5,170,000 

**  Briiget,}  London  bridge  was  founded  between  993  and  1016.  It  was  of  wood,  and 
ifcwt  1136  it  wsH  burnt  down.  In  1 163,  it  wss  rebuilt  of  wood  ;  and  between  1 176  and 
1S09  it  was  rebuilt  of  stone.  At  this  time  it  was  founded  on  strong  piles ;  its  length  being 
915  ftet,  and  iu  height  44  feet.  Its  breadth  was  no  less  than  70  reet ;  but  the  passage 
vssssaineb  eontracled  by  houses  built  on  each  side,  that  its  width  was  not  more  than 
2S  feet  The  aterlings,  constructed  for  the  purpoee  of  securing  the  piers,  so  much  con- 
trseted  the  space  for  the  water  between  them,  that  at  certain  periods  of  the  tide,  each, 
areh  esntained  a  species  of  cataract,  which  rendered  the  passage  so  dangerous,  that  it 
seearioncd  th«  loes  of  many  thousands  of  lives.  To  remedy  tbeee  inconveniencies,  se- 
veral sets  of  parliament  were  passed,  authorizing  the  citizens  to  make  the  necessary  al- 
terations, and  granting  them  a  sum  of  money  towards  defraying  the  expense.  In  oon- 
Mqnsoee  of  tbeae  acts,  several  repain  and  alterations  were  executed  some  yean  ago 
Sinn  this  important  structure.  But,  notwithstanding  these  and  other  alterations,  the 
Mdge  was  still  far  from  being  either  beautiful  or  convenient.  A  new  and  magnificent 
ttruetora.  920  feet  in  length,  has  recently  been  erected.  The  new  bridge  condsts  of  6 
srcbcs,  uf  which  the  central  span  is  150  feet.  It  was  commenced  on  the  1 6th  of 
March,  ]824»  and  finished  on  the  19th  of  November,  1628.  The  material  em- 
fl^cd  is  granite. — Westminsler  bridge  was  begun  in  1788,  and  finished  in 
1750.  Xho  expense  of  erection,  amounting  to  £889,000,  was  defrayed  bpr  parlut- 
■cnt  The  strnetura  is  magnificent.  It  has  13  large  arches  and  2  of  inferior 
^nensiona.  The  areh  in  the  centra  is  76  feet  wide,  and  the  arches  on  each  side  oontl- 
■oslly  decrease  4  feet.  The  width  of  the  Thames  at  this  place  is  1,223  feet.  The 
brssdth  of  the  passage  is  44  feet,  part  of  which,  on  each  side,  is  occupied  by  a  pavement 
for  foot-pasMngera.  The  balustrade  is  beautiful,  and  has  places  of  shelter  from  rain.^ 
The  appearance  of  Blackfrian*  bridge  Is  very  different  from  that  of  Westminster.  The 
Bstare  of  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  river  randered  it  necessary  to  make  the  arches 
ciUptissl.  It  was  begun  in  1760,  and  finished  in  1770.  The  expense  of  building— 
i'ifi2,b40— was  defrayed  by  a  toll  on  passengers.— H^o/er/oo  bridge  is  a  noble  ornament  ol 
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It  18  impotuble  for  a  penon  who  reflects  at  all  to  yisit  London  without 
being  deeply  imprcMod.  It  takes  indeed  some  time  to  galhernp  the  differ- 
ent parts  that  compose  the  idea  of  London,  and  so  to  receive  the  foil  weight 
of  the  conception ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  every  eye — for  a  *  modem  Athenian  V 
at  least^to  reconcile  itself  to  the  brick  and  plaster-streeu  and  stuccoed 

th9  HMtrofoUi.  TIm  Tif w  of  tha  Sumy  bills,  and  tba  floe  expania  «f  coaDtrr  Chat  it 
opans  frooB  tba  Strand,  is  deligbtfal  and  aurprlaing ;  and  the  effect  is  not  a  little  in- 
enaaed  by  the  eontlnuity  of  bouses  along  the  Strand,  to  tbo  bridge.  AU  tea  arches, 
which  ars  oltiptical,  are  of  an  aqaal  size ;  and  tba  read  acroea  it  la  thua  asada  ^ulte  IcvcL 
The  style  of  its  arcbitoctare  is  plain,  but  the  effect  is  noble  from  lU  simnie  gimndeur — 
The  length  within  the  abutmenta  is  IfiH  feet ;  the  length  of  the  road,  aupportad  on 
brick  arches,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  1,860  feet ;  the  length  oa  the  Lm4m  eida. 
400  feat;  and  the  totei  loMtb  from  the  Strand,  where  the  building  becina,  to  the  spot 
in  Lambeth  where  it  falls  to  the  level  of  the  road,  2,690  feet.  The  width  within  the 
baluetradca  is  48  feet ;  the  width  of  the  payement  on  each  side  7  feet ;  and  tba  width  of 
the  road  for  horaee  and  carriages  88  feat.  The  apau  of  each  arch  k  180  feat;  and  the 
thiokneeaof  each  pier 80  feet;  and  the  cImt  water- way  under  the  nine  archea  1,060 
feet.  The  whole  of  the  ouUide  oourses  of  the  bridge  is  Cornish  granite,  except  the  balne- 
trades,  which  are  of  Aberdeen  granite.    It  has  lonr  tall-lodgca,  neat  Doric 


and  the  tumatile^-wbich  admit  of  only  one  parson  pasaing  at  a  tiaao— touch 
machinery  which  communicatee  with  a  clock  locked  up  In  an  oak  box  In  each  toU-hooar, 
by  looking  at  which,  the  number  of  persons  who  hare  paaaed  in  the  eoorae  of  tba  day. 
Is  directly  wem,^Vauxhall  bridge  Is  an  elegant  iron  atrnotnra  of  9  archea ;  it  baa  a  bean 
tiful  anpaaranea,  and  the  whtrfe  expense  of  baliding  waa  within  £l&0,QO0.^S(ntikwaHt 
bridge  la  also  of  Iron,  and  baa  only  8  archea.  The  centre  arch  is  840  feet  epan,  being  tbo 
largest  arch  in  the  worid ;  the  two  side- archea  are  810  feet  each. 

Ths  TurmeL]  One  of  the  moat  aingular  and  extraordinary  undertakings  raeordad  in 
the  annals  of  art,  was  the  attempt  to  open  a  communication  between  IVapping  and  Ro> 
therhlthc,  by  meana  of  a  tunnel,  1,100  feet  in  lenctb,  which  waa  actually  carried  paat  the 
middle  of  the  river,  by  ita  Ingenious  architect  Mr  Rrummel,  but  has  been  filled  up  with 
mnd  and  water  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  river.  Mr  Brummel  is  yet  aangnina  m  aoc- 
esaa,  pnnrided  a  grant  eonld  ho  obtained  from  goTomaaent  for  the  oamplotian  of  the 
work ;  but  It  la  the  opinion  of  aereral  engineera,  that  tba  Intenral  between  tha  arsaant 
extent  of  the  works  and  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  is  nearly  all  compoaad  or  loose 
ahingle  and  black  mud,  through  which  a  tunnel  could  not  be  carried. 

The  MonumenL]  lliat  atructure  oommonly  known  by  the  name  of  tha  mSBmnaot, 
atanda  near  the  north  end  of  London  bridge.  It  is  a  fluted  column  of  the  Doric  order. 
It  waa  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  commemoration  of 
the  dreadful  conflagration  which  took  place  in  the  city  in  1666.  The  heiaht  of  the  co- 
lomn  is  808  feet,  the  diameter  16  feet.  It  la  hollow,  and  contaiiia  a  atalr  leading  to  the 
top,  which  repreeents  an  urn  of  Are,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  tha  dty  and 
aurrounding  country.  The  western  aide  of  the  iMwa  is  adorned  with  an  all^orical  repro- 
aentation,  in  high  relief,  of  the  deetruction  and  renovation  of  the  dty.  Ina  other  rides 
havo  inscriptione.  The  whole  fiibrio  Is  of  Portland  stone,  and  is  aald  already  to  exhibit 
evident  marks  of  decay ;  a  dronmstanoe^  by  some  attributed  to  a  delect  in  Ita  acaetlon,^— 
by  others,  to  the  continual  ahaldng  of  Ita  foundation  by  carriagaa. 

The  TWer.  ]  Tbo  tower  la  an  ediflce  remarkable  rather  far  what  it  oentalna,  then  flsr 
its  strength  or  exterior  appearance.  It  is  aald  to  have  been  begun  by  WUliam  I. ;  and 
haa,  aince  his  time,  received  many  additions  from  anoeeeding  monarcha.  The  Uon'a 
tower  oontalna  generally  an  «ctenaiTe  collection  of  wild  beaata.  The  mint  comprahanda 
nearly  one*thhrd  of  the  tower,  and  baa  honaea  fbr  all  the  oficera  conneoted  wHh  the 
oolnage.  The  white  tower  erected  by  William  I.  la  filled  with  arma  and  waiUko  inatra- 
menta,  and  aneh  models  of  them  as  have,  at  variooatimea,  been  preaanted  togovermaant. 
Near  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  white  tower  la  the  ^nleh  armory ;  ao  called,  ttum  Ita  be- 
ing the  repoeitory  of  the  spoils  of  the  armada.  The  grand  storehouse  oontalna  aevaral 
large  apaitmenta  filled  with  arms,  so  ingeniously  arranged  by  Harris,  a  oomnsongnn- 
smltb,  that  at  one  glance,  may  be  seen  arms  Tor  80,000  men.  To  the  eastward  of  tha 
white  tovrer,  stands  the  borse-armory,  a  plain  edifice  of  brick,  containing  anch  artades 
as  are  of  nee  in  arming  cavalry.  In  this  edifice  is  a  room  in  which  are  shown  imagaa 
of  many  of  the  ancient  kings  and  great  men  of  England ;  aonte  of  them  on  horaaback, 
and  decorated  In  that  armour,  which,  during  their  iivea,  they  are  aald  to  have  worn.— • 
To  the  eaatward  of  the  grand  atorebouae,  in  a  dark  room  of  stone,  are  d^Misitad  tho 
English  regalia,  or  royal  Jewela.  In  this  place  is  shown  the  imperial  crown  with  which 
the  British  monarehs  are  crowned  ;  and  with  which,  it  lesaid,  the  kinga  of  England 
have  been  crowned  since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confeaaor :  an  asaartlon  which  may  bo 
Jnatly  controverted,  aince.  In  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  tho  crown,  aa  wall  aa  tho 
greater  part  of  the  regalia,  waa  sold.     The  crown  now  shovm,  aeema  to  be  that  made 


for  Charies  II.  afUr  the  restoration.  Here,  too,  are  shown  the  gloha  of  gold  put  Into 
tba  king  a  band  at  hie  coronation ;  a  sceptre  of  gold  used  on  the  aaaie  oeeanon ;  another 
eceptre  with  a  dove  on  ite  top,  the  emblem  of  peace;  St  Edward's  gdldon  staff;    tbs 
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pHnten  of  London,  nfter  the  rock-built  strength  and  marble  solidity  of 
EdiDbOfgfa.  But  the  overflow  of  wealth, — ^the  monuments  of  power  on 
emj  flide>— end,  above  all,  that  infinite  current  of  population  pouring  along 
t  thouand  streets,  give  London  a  sort  of  awfulness  which  no  other  place 
can  pretend  to,  and  which  stamps  her  the  metropolis, — ^the  royal  city. 

CtntlMi  iword  of  mercy ;  with  the  swords  of  temporsl  and  spiritual  Jastloe,  all  oarrlsd 
fors  the  klnf  at  his  ooronatioo  ;  the  crown  of  state  worn  hj  the  king  in  parliament ; 
tlw  erown  of  the  Prince  of  'Wales ;  the  crown,  g^lobe,  and  sceptre,  worn  hj  Mary, 
qaccn  Is  William  III. ;  the  irory  sceptre  made  for  the  qaeen  of  James  II. ;  the  golden 
•pan,  sod  bracelets  for  the  wrists,  worn  at  the  coronation ;  the  golden  eagle,  containing 
Chetelyoil  with  which  the  king  is  anointed ;  and  the  golden  spoon  into  which  the  oU 
iipoerra  by  the  bishop ;  a  gilt  silTer  font,  In  which  the  mem1>ers  of  the  royal  family  are 
chfisleBsd ;  with  many  other  articles  of  mnch  Tslue  and  of  considerable  antiquity,  of 
which  an  enumeration  would  be  tedious.  The  office  of  records,  which  consists  of  four 
Toomi,  emtains  all  the  public  documents  of  state-transactions,  from  the  reign  of  John  to 
tbst  of  Riciiani  111.  arranged  in  proper  order,  and  referred  to  in  several  hundreds  of 
folio  indexes.  This  office  Is  kept  constantly  open  for  the  conrenlence  of  such  as  may 
whhtooonsnlt  the  records.— Besides  these  several  apartments,  the  tower  contains  bitr- 
ndn  for  the  troops  of  the  garrison,  and  several  other  houses  of  less  importance.  The 
chief  flfficers  of  the  tower  are  a  constable,  a  lieutenant,  and  a  deputy  lieutenant. 

8t  PtnWt  Cathedral.]  The  cathedral  of  St  Paurs  is  of  such  extensive  dimensions, 
that  it  csn  be  compared  only  with  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  architecture  is  so  beautl- 
Mly  siraole  as  to  inspire  the  strongest  sensations  of  sublimity.  The  general  effect  is 
slwsys  solemn  and  impressive.  Its  dimensions,  compared  with  thooe  of  St  Peter's  are 
ss  follows : 

The  length  of  St  Peter's,  729  feet.         Of  St  PauKs,  500  feet 
The  breadth,    .     .     .       S64  .     .    .        180 

The  greatest  height,     .437  ...        340 

lo  the  situation  and  architecture  of  this  noble  temple,  however,  artists  have  remarked 
Mwrsl  defects.  The  situation  Is  such  that,  from  toe  crowd  of  surrounding  houses,  it 
euiDot  he  seen  from  a  proper  point  of  view.  The  appearance  of  the  outside  leads  to  the 
lUieidsa  that  the  Inside  is  divided  Into  two  doors.  Ilie  dome,  besides  that  it  has  not  a 
sraper  central  situation,  Is  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  edifice.  Several  defects  have 
likeirlae  been  obeerved  within.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  at  first  designed  to  have  but  one 
srder  instead  of  two,  and  without  any  side- oratories  or  aisles,  these  being  only  necessary 
fsr  the  oeremoniea  of  the  church  of  Kome ;  and  this  noble  design  appears  in  the  beautl- 
fbl  nedd  made  by  Wren,  and  kept  in  the  present  cathedral.  The  side-aisles,  however* 
were  sdded,  either  because  their  omission  was  considered  too  great  a  departure  from  the 
■seal  form  of  cathedrals,  or  (as  Is  supposed  by  Mr  Spence  In  his  anecdotes)  because  the 
wfCsition  of  the  Duke  of  York  f  James  II.)  was  followed,  and  he  was  willing  to  have 
them  ready  for  the  Roman  Catholic  service  as  soon  as  an  occasion  should  arise.  The 
aidition  of  the  side-aisles  is  to  be  lamented,  as  thev  narrowed  the  building,  and  broke  in 
apsn  the  beauty  of  the  design ;  and  the  architect  (observes  Spence)  insisted  so  strongly 
so  tbs  prcjodlcse  they  were  to  the  buildint;,  that  he  actually  shed  tears  on  speaking  of 
it;  bat  he  remonstrated  in  vain.  It  would  seem  that  this  sort  of  interference  Is  a  mia- 
fsTtone  peculiarly  incidental  to  architects.  Few  would  pretend  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
cempssitlon  of  a  picture  or  the  arrangement  of  a  group  of  statuary ;  yet  there  is  scarcely 
the  irsrk  of  any  great  architect,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  has  not  in  a  great  measure 
been  compelled  to  abandon  his  original  design,  and  adopt  the  suggestions  (oftsn  incon- 
pvoos)  of  his  employers.  Michael  Angelo,  in  particular,  was  exposed  to  a  like  perse- 
eotion,  inhls  great  work  of  St  Peter's,  and  alike  had  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  his 
dttign  impaired.  After  much  cavilling,  the  different  objections  were  removed ;  Wren 
received  an  express  order  from  the  king  to  proceed  aoooraing  to  his  own  plans ;  he  was 
sUowed  Co  make  what  variations  he  pleased,  and  the  whole  was  left  to  bis  own  manage- 
aent.  The  building  was  eommenceo  in  1675,  and  in  1710  the  highest  and  last  stone 
was  laid  by  Christopher,  the  son  of  the  architect.  Thus  was  this  splendid  edifice,  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  second  for  grandeur  in  Europe,  completed  in  S6  years  by  one  architect, 
neder  one  bishop  of  London,  costing  only  £756,000,  which  was  raised  by  a  small  impost 
en  eoals  brought  to  London ;  whilst  St  Peter's,  the  work  of  twelve  architects,  took  115 
years  to  build,  during  the  pontificate  of  nineteen  popes. 

H^esimifuter  Abbey. "[    Westminster  abbey  Is  generally  allowed  to  bold  the  next  place 
to  St  Paurs.     It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  the  greatest  length  is  489  feet ;  the 
breadth  of  the  west  front  66  feet ;  the  length  of  the  cross  aisle  189  feet ;  and  the  height 
sf  the  roof  92  feet.     The  srchltecture  is  said  greatly  to  yield  to  that  of  St  Paul's,  but    . 
the  internal  decorations  are  much  more  beautiful ;  in  particular,  it  contains  many  tombs   / 
sod  monoments  of  the  noble  and  the  learned.     A  courch  on  the  situation  which  the  { 
shbey  now  occupies,  was  built  by  Sebert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons.     This  church  was 
repaired  by  Edward  the  Confessor.      Henry  III.  took  down  the  old  building,  and 
mnded  the  present  abbey.     It  was  afterwards  repaired  by  Edward  I.  and  Edward  1 1. ; 
sad  a  chapel  was  added  by  Henry  VII.     It  has  several  times  been  repaired  by  order  of 
III.  O 
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LkerpaoL]  Liverpool — the  metropolis  ezoepted-— it  the  nioel 
able  trading  end  aeaport-town  ia  the  British  dominioiM.  It  is  sitBitedaeftr 
the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  by  which  it  hae  a  raady  aceess  to  the  western 
sea ;  while,  by  eztensire  canals,  it  has  a  oonmanicatioa  with  moat  parts  of 
Englaad*     lliis  city  was  chartered  by  Henry  II.  and  king  John.     It  is 


tbfl  iNu*liament.  The  iiiiicnificeBee  «f  Itt  proportiMi*,  sod  tha  riohncH  of  ito  •nuMDMito, 
— tM  MlcmnUy  of  Its  aapeot,  and  the  powor  luid  ▼arioty  of  lis  ■nodatiom  ft  sltofcthcr 
unrlTalled  bjr  any  other  edifice  io  the  meiropoUe. 

Wettmmtter  Ball  ]  WeUmmater  Hall  it  an  old  goihio  hoildinc,  to  the  N.  £.  of  WoiU 
miaater  abbey.  It  was  founded  by  WiUtam  II ;  and  waa  re-biiUt,  In  1897,  hf  Richard 
II.  It  ia  a  very  larve  room ;  ita  length  being  800  feet ;  iU  breadth  70,  and  ita  height 
90  feet.     The  pavement  ia  of  atone.     In  tbia  room  the  hinge  of  Britain  are 


and  in  different  apartmenta  of  the  boiiding,  are  held  the  Courta  of  Chanoery,  Klnt*a 
Bench,  Common  Pleaa,  and  Kxchcqoer.  The  parliament  houae  of  Edinburgh  iaavaty 
g«MMl  reaemblanoe  of  Weetminater  hall,  both  in  iu  general  appearance  and  in  ita  apariSa 
utce.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Weetminater  hall,  are  the  apartmenta  in  which  the 
Houaee  of  Lorda  and  Commona  meet.  That  occupied  by  the  Monae  of  Commooa  waa 
formerly  a  church :  none  of  the  apartmenta  are  in  any  degree  elegant,  or  anitaUa  for  the 
roeetinga  of  the  Ifgialatura  of  a  creat  nation. 

Palace  of  St  Jamet\  ^c]  It  haa  often  been  ramarhed  that  the  Britiah  "Hwarrha 
have  no  place  of  realdenoe,  which,  for  magntficaoee,  can  bo  compared  with  the  palaoea 
upon  the  continents  and  the  remark  ia  certainly  lui^  with  regard  to  their  metropolitaa 
rcaidenoea.  St  Jamea'a,  where  the  court  and  royal  levem  are  held,  and  whore  the  odioan 
of  the  houeehold  chiefly  reeide,  ia  an  Imyular  edifice  of  a  very  ordinary  araearanoa.— 
The  interior  apartmenta,  howeveri  exhibit  auiBcient  aplendour.  The  royaJ  &mUygo> 
nerally  reeide  at  the  QueerCi  Palacey^  building  whieb,  though  In  elegance  It  aurpaaaea 
St  Jamea'a,  la  in  ita  turn  aurpaaaed  by  many  edmcee  in  the  kingdom.— The  Bamquelmg 
Haute  at  Whitehall  formed  part  of  a  palace  which  waa  deatroyed  by  fire.  Tbia  edifice 
waa  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  by  the  order  of  Jamee  I.  The  celling  la  painted  by  Rubena. 
Buckingham  Haute  ia  a  new  and  fine  edifice.  CarUon  Palace^  once  the.  favowite  town- 
reaidence  of  George  IV.  la  now  pulled  down. 

Hotpitaltt  Charttv  SchooU,  A;cA  London  pooaeaaea  numeroua  hoapttalc  Chritt*t  Hat^ 
piUU  waa  founded  by  Edward  I V.  for  aupporttng  and  educating  the  orphane  of  poor 
frremen  of  the  city.  There  are  about  1000  young  penona  of  both  aexca  maintaiued  and 
educated  at  tbia  inatltutlon.  The  whole  ia  under  the  management  of  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  about  three  hundred  governora.— ^/  Borihdomewt  Hatpiial  ia  ritualed  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  the  former.  It  waa  founded  by  Rnhere,  Jeater  to  Henry  I.  Uenry 
VIII.  added  to  ita  endowmenta ;  and  ainoe  that  period,  the  endowmonte  have  been  much 
xncrtmatAn^Belhlehefn  HotfiUal^  In  Moorfielda,  fa  deeigned  for  the  reoeption  and  cure  of 
lunatica.  The  building  ia  convenient  and  aubeUntlal.^^  Luht*t  Hotmlal  iaada^ed 
for  the  eame  purpoeee  with  Bethlehem.— -Si  Thomat*  Hot^tal  ia  divided  into  19  warda, 
and  ia  aaid  to  conUin  nearly  6O0  bed8.^^y«  HaspUal  waa  built  and  endowed  in  1*^4^ 
by  Thomaa  Guy,  a  bookseller.  It  haa  juat  received  an  additional  endowmont  of 
£200,000.  It  conaiata  of  2  aquarea,  and  containa  12  warda  and  iS6  bade.— The  AtyUim 
waa  founded  in  1758,  for  the  purpoee  of  receiving  orphan  girla.— In  the  aame  year  with 
the  former  waa  founded  the  Magdalen  Hotj^alj  for  the  reception  of  penitent  proatltntea. 
— In  1765,  waa  founded  the  Lying-in  Hooniai.  The  deaign  of  theee  three  hoapUab  can- 
not be  too  much  commended ;  and  their  oenefioent  effacta  are  incalculable.  In  Weet- 
minater, are  the  Foundling  Hoarital,  for  the  reception  of  expoeed  and  dcaerted  ohildren» 
aeveral  Lying-in  Hoepltala,  ana  the  Lock  HotpitaL  Beeidaa  theae,  which  are  the  aaoat 
remarkable,  there  are  many  other  hoepltala  and  Infirmariea  In  different  parte  of  the  city. 

Beligious  Siattttics,  &c.]  Tbia  mighty  city  neoeeaarlly  abetracU  the  energlea  of  the  ad- 
jacent country,  and  the  proceedinga  of  the  county  are  ao  identified  with  the  town  in  moral 
rtapects  that  It  la  not  eaay  to  divide  them.  In  what  ia  uaually  denominate*  London 
and  Middleaez,  then,  there  were  at  the  doae  of  1820,  28S  church  livlnga.  The  total 
amount  of  endowed  Public  Cbaritlee  waa  iE8i4,4S5.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
Congrrgationa  waa  21 ;  of  Preabyteriana,  15 ;  of  Quakera,  12 ;  of  BaptiaSa.  67 ;  of 
Wealeyan  Methodista,  59;  of  other  Methodlata  7;  of  Independenta,  91.  llie  CoUcgiato 
Inatitutiona,  beaidea  the  London  Univeralty,  were:  Homerton  and  Highbury  Indepen- 
dent coUegca;  the  Mlaalon  College  of  Hoxton;  Hackney  Academy  principally  anpport- 
ed  by  the  Calvlniatic  Methodlata ;  and  a  Baptlat  academy  at  Stepney. 

KtHgiout  Efiiflcet.']  Among  the  numeroue  churchea  of  tbia  city  are  aeveral  d^gant 
Btructnrea.  St  Stephen**  churchf  In  Walbrook,  haa  been  called  the  maeterpiece  of 
Chrlatopher  Wren ;  St  Mary  le  Bow  ia  remarkable  for  Ita  beautiful  ateeple}  St  Havitmr^ 
in  South wark,  la  esteemed  the  largcet  pariah  church  In  England.  In  St  Margaret* t 
churchy  Weatmlnater,  the  Houae  of  Commona  attend  divine  aervice  on  atato  holidaya. — 
Several  of  the  churchee  are  buUt  from  plana  given  by  Inigo  Jonee.  The  Caledoman 
church  la  a  beautiful  edifice  both  externally  and  internally.  It  ia  in  that  accommo«lated 
Gothic  atyle  which  ia  at  preaent  In  faahion,  and  haa  a  pure  and  graceful  effect. 

£rUith  Muteum,'[    The  Britiah  muaeum  la  a  large  but  not  remarkably  elegant  buUd- 
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goftfMd  by  a  mayor,  reootder,  an  indefinita  number  of  aldarmeo,  2  bailifFa, 
41  eommon  comcilman,  2  darks,  and  other  inferior  officers.  Tlie  right  of 
shifting  the  corponle  officers  resides  in  the  free  bnigesses.  It  sen£  two 
siembos  to  partumeat,  who  srs  chosen  by  the  votes  of  sll  the  free  bur- 
gsnes,  who  amowit  at  pieseni  to  about  4,500.    Like  that  of  Manchester, 

iH*  lt>  gallfly  •f  BBtlqiiStiei  pMMim  the  flaeit  ooIlMtion  of  Grecian  marbles  extant ; 
■ii4  It  ia  a  cheering  ai|lii  to  behold  It  erovrded  with  youtbrul  painters  of  either  sex 
Btndylnf  <  the  human  form  dirine'^as  k  weU-desenres  to  be  denominated— in  these 
Imaces  ef  fade  and  cmIUIw  men  bom  of  the  Greeian  ehiael.  In  the  department  of  na- 
tanl  hitey.  tho  £diahaiffa  maeeam  ie  decidedly  eaperlor.  But  since  the  addition  of 
Sir  Jessph  B«nks*e  librafy»  it  may  Im  safely  asserted  that  the  British  moaeum  contains 
thebest  libimry  ofnataral  history  in  the  wotld.  Sir  Joseph's  splendid  oolleetion  em* 
braeisSMNK)  tnluaMs  of  aU  that  is  rare  on  nataral  history.  It  Is  a  fact,  that  doring 
tbe  is^r  period  l»e  was  employed  in  forming  this  collection,  scarcely  a  trareller  left  Eng- 
land wso  was  nat  In  possession  of  an  order  from  Sir  Joeepb  to  pnrchase  books,  prints, 
msaaieripcs,  &e.  iUostratiTe  of  natural  history,  to  a  large  amoanL  His  late  Msjesty's 
libiary  a^da,  amomithig  ta  800,000  Toinmes  which  hie  preeent  Majesty  has  with  truly 
royal  aoaiflcenco  presented  to  the  nation,  embraces  00,000  yolumes  of  all  that  Is  rare 
and  sradile  in  tho  ample  range  of  art  and  literature.  The  king'e  library  is  rich  in  worlcs 
sf  lapyaphy.  The  LmOoH  Imtkution,  it  is  well-known,  has  had  hitbsrto  perhape  tho 
best  aod  laigeet  eoUeotiooe  of  topographical  works :  since  tbe  accession  of  ths  kinr*s  II- 
bfuy  ta  the  moaeum,  howeyer,  the  preference  will  now  lie  glyen  to  the  latter  estabKili' 
Tho  maaasim  is  sKeaadingiy  rich  In  mannscripts;  aod  the  library,  which  is 


dally  saemsing,  la  the  most  extcnaiye  in  the  kingdom. 

Sem  Natiouat  GaUeruA  The  erection  of  a  new  national  gallery,  combined  with  a 
saltaMe  boiUlng  aad  omem  for  the  royal  academy,  haa  been  determined  on.  The  arehU 
iMtto  whom  tlie  haHdinga  are  ta  be  intruated  ia  Mr  John  Nash.  Tbe  Neir  national 
ftUery  and  royal  academy — for  eo  tbo  building  is  to  be  denominated— is  to  be  on  a  grand 
•Sile  of  900  yarda  In  length,  haying  a  Corinthian  portico  and  centre  dome,  with  a  small 
•ae  ea  cash  wiag»  andalswsr  one  on  caeh  of  the  principal  extrsmitles.  llio  building 
will  lerm  a  yery  plotureeaoe  and  noble  line,  extended  in  a  direction  from  Pall  Mall  east, 
BMriyacrsss  to  St  Bllartin*s  church.     His  present  Majsaty  George  IV.  has  gifted  a 


iplmdid  eoUeetloB  of  paintlnce  to  the  national  gallery. 

Lmdm  UnioenUy.\  TheAxttdon  uniysraity,  In  Gower-atreet,  is  an  exceedingly  re- 
ipsftsbie  and  ayery  way  suitable  eetablishment,  though  making  no  pretensions  to  any 
gnst  splendour.  The  eieyation  of  the  principal  front  Is  of  Portland  stone,  and  exhlbfu 
a  ebsste  saampla  of  tha  Corinthhm  order.  Ite  extant,  including  the  projected  wings,  is 
4M  ftst  Th«  whole  ia  aumoanted  by  a  drcolar  dome  S6  feet  in  diameter  and  59  feet 
birb,  sapporting  a  peristyle  and  crown. 

The  EaM  India  Hwae  was  built  in  l7S6»bat  has  been  mors  rcosntly  dceoratad.— The 
BMnk,  founded  in  17118,  is  iikewiee  a  plain  edifice,  with  the  exception  of  two  beautiful 
whigiL  Haying  bean  suooemiyely  enlarged  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  financial 
msesctlons,  It  was  not  brought  to  ite  present  stete  till  1804. --The  Royal  Exchange  was 
foea^ed  by  Sir  Thomaa  Oreaham,  In  itf66.  The  original  building,  however,  was  do- 
Mreysd  by  flro  In  1606 ;  and  It  was  afterwards,  at  tbe  expense  of  £80,000,  reboUt  ae  It 
aaods  at  proaent.  Ite  form  la  reetengular.  Under  the  jnazsas,  on  the  different  fronts, 
aad  in  dNrerent  parte  of  the  area  or  Interior  court,  which  is  144  Ibet  long  by  118  bread, 
tbe  Bsrehaats  of  seyoral  nadons  haye  their  allotted  stetlans,  which  they  frequent  and 
where  they  can  readily  be  found.  Niches  In  diflbrent  parte  of  the  building  oontain 
Matues  of  seyeral  of  the  kings  of  England,  and  of  the  merchante  Greeham  and  Bernard. 
—Tbe  Stock  Ssekam  waa  erected  in  1801.  None  but  thoee  persons  who  are  ballotted 
by  an  anoaal  committee  are  allowed  to  transact  business  here,  wMch  Is  confined  to  the 
parcbase  and  aale  of  goyemme nt  etock  and  other  pnblie  eecttritles.*.*Tlie  other  commer^ 
dal  edilcn  fn  London  haye  much  of  the  beauty  of  ntlUty,  but  little  of*  what  may  be 
termed  the  eleganoe  of  archlteetura.  Among  the  buildings  oonneeied  with  goyermnent, 
asy  be  named  the  Horse  Guards^  a  ]dain  etruoture^  part  of  which  ia  oceapied  by  the 
Wsr  OlBee ;  the  AdndraUy  Qfflee,  an  edifice  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  fitf  from 
befaig  desthate  of  degaaee ;  aad  the  General  Pott  Office,  a  recent  stmetursk  the  moot 
perftet  in  ite  adaptotion  to  the  inspartant  purpoee  which  it  is  doaigned  to  serye,  of  any 
fublie  edifiee  in  Europe. 

GoiRiiig  H9ute$.'\  The  British  metropolis  is  by  no  VMans  deiftitute  of  thoee  gaming- 
tstaUishmeate  which  are  the  bane  and  cniae  of  Paris,  llw  following  cilealatloo  g<yee 
anae  idea  of  what  must  haye  been  made  at  all  the  principal  London  •hells,'  for  the  last 
tm  years.  Three  xears  back,  there  were  no  fewer  than  8S  of  them ;  some  were  oona* 
iloQany  doeed,  but  16  were  in  full  opcratioa  at  the  eaoM  time,  each  profiteble  conoeme 
tbey  were  sure  to  proye  to  their  keepers.  At  some,  play  was  oontlauod  with  little  in* 
twnmtion  fivm  one  at  noon  to  IS  o  dock  at  night,  and  at  othere  all  houn  throughout 
tbentgbt.  They  are  now  redneed  to  about  a  dooen  In  number.  The  gamee  played  at 
one  er  other  of  them  are  roiigir  et  neir,  reuleUe,  un-detue  cinfue,  and  French  hamrd,  at  all 
sf  which  a  bank  is  put  down  agreeably  to  the  means  of  the  partiee  to  be  played  against, 
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the  piograssire  growth  of  LiTerpool  has  been  rery  rufiid.  Commeiee  begu 
to  fix  it!  seat  here  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Elueabetfa;  and  the  oonatmctioii 
of  a  wet  dock  in  1710,  gare  it  additional  encooragenient.  In  L716,  Lir* 
eipool  possessed  113  i^ipsi  amounting  to  8,386  tons  of  shipping.  The 
number  of  vesseb  trading  to  this  port  in  1829  is  staited  to  hare  exceeded 
10,000,  carrying  upon  an  average  200  tons  each.  The  duties  ieoet?ed  tt 
the  Lirerpool  custom-house  for  1828,  were  nearly  £3,500,000.  The  cor« 
poretion  of  Liverpool  is  one  of  the  most  opulent  in  the  kingdom.  Its  nett 
estate  cannot  be  valued  at  less  than  £2,500,000.  The  annual  income,  on 
an  average  of  ten  years,  from  1721  to  1730  inclusive,  was  £1,603  S9.2d,; 
for  ten  yeara  from  1739  to  1748,  it  amounted  to  £2,126  19«  64d  The 
income  of  the  corporation  for  the  yeara  1827-8  amounted  to  £110,359. 
If  the  town  and  trade  of  Liverpool  continue  to  increase  during  the  next 
century,  as  they  have  during  the  last,  it  will  rival  L<mdon,  not  only  in  ex- 
tent of  trade,  but  in  the  numbers  of  its  population.  In  1700,  the  inhabitants 
were  estimated  at  nearly  5,000 ;  in  1760,  at  26,000  ;  in  1801,  at  78,000 ;  in 
1811,  at  95,000;  and  in  1821, at  1 18,972.  The  number  of  dweUing-honses, 
exclusive  of  warehouses  and  places  of  business,  is  24,000.  The  houses  sre 
built  of  brick,  and  covered  with  slates.  The  streets  are  mostly  spaciona, 
airy,  and  some  of  them  elegant ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  lighted 
with  gas.  The  public  buildings  are  splendid  and  elegant,  and  suitable  to 
the  taste  and  opuleoce  of  the  inhabitants.  The  docks  are  commodious  and 
extensive,  occupying  an  area  of  upwards  of  90  acres.  They  are  every 
where  surrounded  by  warehouses.  In  the  year  1734,  the  amount  of  dock- 
duties  was  only  £810 ;  in  1828  they  amounted  to  £141,369.  The  daties 
collected  in  Liverpool  are  nearly  one-fifth  of  that  of  the  whole  kingdom; 
and  two-fifths  of  the  whole  export  duties  of  Grreat  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
collected  here.  Although  the  main  features  of  Liverpool  are  those  of  a 
great  commercial  town,  it  holds  a  highly  respectable  rank  in  the  annals  of 
literature  ;  and  the  union  of  high  literary  talents  with  commercial  abilities 
has  been  splendidly  illustrated  in  the  career  of  many  of  its  citizens. 

tha  limitation  of  ttalcM  varying  according  to  its  axtent  TUua  tome  play  la.  to  £5> 
oihen  8a.  6d.  to  £10,  and  6a.  to  £80,  £60,  and  £100,  thabank  amounting  generally  to 
80  timea  the  higheai  Umita.  The  banka  have  certain  polnta  In  their  favour,  upoo  each 
of  which  the  atakea  of  the  playen  in  effect  loae  half;  thua  each  player  loaea  a  whole 
auke  on  two  of  thoae  polnta.  The  money  riakod  at  theoe  *  hella'  up  to  three  yeara  ago, 
waa  moeh  greater  than  it  ia  now.  However,  take  an  aTerage  of  time  and  atakea,  and 
we  ahall  not  be  far  off  a  right  ludgment  on  the  aubject  Suppoae  the  houra  of  effeetiTa 
play  at  all  the  '  hella*  to  have  oeen  five  houra  per  cUy  all  the  year  round  (Sundayi  ex- 
cepted), finom  the  year  1814  to  1884,  ten  yeara,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  atakea  upon 
each  event  at  each  <  heir  in  the  aggregate  amounted  to  no  more  than  £300,  then  £300 
per  hour,  £1,600  per  day,  £9,000  a  week,  £36,000  per  month,  £468,000  per  year  were 
worked  into  the  diiSBrent  banka  by  auch  certain  poinU  alone.  Half  of  Una  may  be  aaid 
to  be  oompoaed  of  money  won  a-head  of  the  bank,  which  thua  falling  from  day  to  day 
back  again  into  it,  la  merely  nominal ;  but  the  other  half  ia  hard  money  from  the  pocketi 
of  loeing  playera,  by  the  rlak  of  which  they  have  no  chance  of  winning  a  penny.  The 
half  ia  i&S4,000  per  year,  which  in  the  ten  vearaamounU  to  the  vaat  aum  of  £83^0^ 
Thia  la  ezcloaiTe  of  what  haa  been  got  by  cheating,  and  upon  the  equal  chanws  which 
aannot  be  remotely  gueaaed  at,  but  It  muat  have  been  rery  oouaiderable,  aa  the  Urgt 
maaaoa  of  plunder  gathered  by  one  or  other  of  the  keepara  are  over  and  above  their  ex- 
travagant eKpenditnra  for  ton  7«nra»  which  came  out  of  it.  There  are  on  an  average  to 
each  <  hell'  three  proprietera,  four  croupiera,  and  four  waiten  and  portora— in  all  elarea 
peraona ;  fifteen  hella,  eleven  to  each,  make  166  *  bellitee.*  The  keepero  only  ahare  the 
overplna  of  plunder  afiter  defraying  wagea  and  their  heavy  expenaaa.  The  fortuaea, 
therefore,  whloh  have  been  collected  by  aome  of  them  by  thia  horrid  ayatem  of  robbery 
■re  immenae.  Many  of  theee  have  been  aocumulatedfrom  banka  originally  not  amount- 
ing to  more  than  iEdOO  each,  and  many  from  even  much  leea.  The  neart  Nally  aickaoa 
at  the  recital,  and  at  the  aad  reflection  that  theae  vaat  aumaare  compoaed  of  the  patri- 
oioalea,  in  part  or  all,  of  tbonaanda  and  thouaanda,  all  of  whom  have  been  more  or  Uas 
injured,  and  moat  entirely  ruined  and  undone  by  thia  truly  '  helliah*  ayatem. 
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Mamehetierm']  Manchester,  in  popolation  and  manafectnring  indnatryy 
uoMt  to  London.  It  is  sitoated  near  the  confluence  of  £e  Irk  and 
Inrdl,  aboat  3  miles  from  the  MBnej.  It  is  a  place  of  much  antiquity, 
haTing  bcien  a  Roman  station ;  but  it  first  came  to  be  considered  as  a  place 
of  importance  about  the  time  of  Elisabeth*  The  buildings  are  in  many 
instawceit  elegant.  The  stone-quarries  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
afford  ezoeileni  materials  for  building.  Manchester,  like  some  other  trading 
towns,  has  increased  with  amaadng  celerity.     The  number  of  inhabitants, 

In  170&4  were  oompuled  to  be  8,000 

lo  1757,  ■omewhat  less  than             ....  20,000 

In  I80I,  they  amounted  to         ....  Bi,OSO 

In  1811,  to                                       .  98,573 

In  1821,  esclusiTe  of  Salford,  &c  to                  .           .  133,788 

NatwiihBtanding  thtB  great  population,  Manchester  is  politically  considered 
only  as  a  Tillage  or  unrepresented  market-town,  its  supreme  magistrate 
being  a  constable  or  headborough  I  Manchester  owes  its  great  increase  to 
its  extensive  manufactures.  Above  all,  the  manufactures  of  cotton  are 
here  carried  on  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  other  place.  The  variety  and 
beauty  of  cotton  fabrics  made  here  excite  universal  admiration.  Besides 
cotton-fioods,  the  principal  manufactures  are  tapes  and  other  small  wares, 
silks  and  hs^.  Manchester  is  40  miles  distant  from  the  sea;  but,  by 
means  of  inland  navigation,  it  has  a  communication  with  the  greater  part 
of  England,  by  the  rivers  Mersey,  Dee,  Kibble,  Ouse,  Trent,  Derwent, 
Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  all  which  rivers  are  connected  by  canals 
Manchester,  like  Liverpool,  while  celebrated  for  its  industry,  has  won  ce- 
lebrity for  its  love  of  science  and  literature. 

JBirminghamJ]  This  town,  mtnated  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill  in 
Warwickshire,  is  another  of  those  which  owe  their  rapid  increase  to  flou* 
rishing  mann&ctures.  The  upper  part  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  several 
streets  regularly  built,  and  a  square  of  some  elegance.  In  the  lower  part 
are  situated  numerous  workshops  and  warehouses,  the  sources  of  its  opu- 
lence. Birmingham  is  governed  by  2  constables  and  2  bailifis,  and  like 
Manchester  is  unrepresented  in  parliament.  The  hardware  manufrctures 
of  tins  town  are  well-known,  and  have  long  been  celebrated ;  in  neatness 
of  execation  and  lowness  of  price,  they  remain  every  where  unrivalled* 
While  Manchester  and  Glasgow  derive  their  wealth  from  weaving,  Bir- 
mingham derives  her's  entirely  from  the  working  of  metals.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century,  Birmingham  had  a  population  of  10,000 
souls ;  in  1811,  it  had  85,753 ;  and  in  1821,  the  population  amounted  to 
106,722.  On  viewing  the  immense  quantity  of  goods  which  are  hourly 
despatched  from  this  town  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  one  can  hardly 
believB  that  22,000  families  should  be  found  sufficient  for  their  fabrication ; 
but  die  aid  of  machinery  has  here  prodigiously  increased  the  productive 
power  of  man,  while  its  ten  navigable  canals  enable  it  to  maintain 
an  easy  communication  with  the  surrounding  districts.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  value  of  land  in  the  centre  of  Birmingham,  when  we  stale 
that  about  £10,000  was  recently  asked  for  an  unoccupied  space  of  about 
thrao-qoarters  of  an  acre. 

BrigtoL2  The  city  of  Bristol  stands  on  an  elevated  situation  between 
the  rivers  Avon  and  Frome,  partly  in  Someraet  and  partly  in  Gloucester- 
shire. It  lays  claim  to  considerable  antiquity.  It  is  about  7  miles  in  cir- 
camference ;  and  in  one  direction  is  S  miles  long.     Two«thirds  of  the  space 
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wMeh  it  oeevpiM  bfllongi  to  GlooeMlcnhire ;  WtthecitjritMli 
into  m  teptfate  jwrndictioa  by  Edwwd  III.,  in  1378.  The  tinde  of  Bm- 
tol  was  formerly  much  greater  than  it  it  at  pnamt,  bat  is  still  hr  from 
being  inoonsideable.  Tlie  manoftwtnres  consist  chiefly  of  woollen  doth, 
glassy  and  refined  sugar.  Bristol  is  well-eitaated  for  the  trade  oi  Ireland, 
America,  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  it  still  enjoys  s  ooosiderdile 
diare  of  the  trade  of  these  plaees.  The  trade  with  Africa  has  indeed  been 
almost  wholly  transferred  to  Lirerpool,  and  much  of  its  trade  to  other 
countries.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1811,  was  76,433;  in  1821, 
87,780y  indusire  of  the  suburbs.  Great  improvements  have  been  recently 
made  in  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  by  the  formation  of  ample  wet 
docks.     The  freemen  and  freeholders  of  the  city  amount  to  aboat  8^000. 

Leedi.'}  Leeds  is  situated  on  the  river  Aire,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  This  town  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  great  market  for  the 
fine  broad  doths.  The  hall  appointed  for  the  sale  of  this  mannfrK^ture  if 
very  large.  The  Aira  is  navi^le  for  boats,  and  a  trade  is  thus  carried  on 
with  York.  The  population  of  the  town  and  parish,  in  1811,  wse 
68,534 ;  in  1821,  83,796. 

York.'}  The  dty  of  York  is  very  ancient,  and  on  that  aocoant,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  its  being  an  archbishopric,  and  the  reputed  capital  of  the 
north  of  England,  it  is  considered  as  ranking  in  dignity  nest  to  the  dty  of 
London  ;  bat  in  real  importance,  in  population,  and  in  trade,  it  is  inferior 
to  any  of  the  dties  which  have  just  been  enumerated.  It  is  situated  upon 
the  Quae,  near  the  nuddle  of  Yorkshire,  and  enjoys  a  separate  jurisdiction. 
Tbe  cathedrd  in  particdar,  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  Gothic  architec- 
ture, the  height  of  its  spire,  and  the  elegance  of  its  painted  windows. 
This  splendid  building  was  much  damaged  by  firo— the  wotk  of  a  frmatic  in- 
eendiary^^in  1828 ;  but  it  has  been  nearly  restored.  The  bridge  upon  the 
Ouse  has  bean  compared — perhaps  with  much  vanity'— to  the  bridge  of  the 
Rialtoat  Venice.  Though  the  foreign  commerce  of  York  is  totally  annihi« 
lated,  it  still  retains  a  considerable  river-trade;  and  vessels  of  120  tons  bur- 
den come  up  the  Ouse  ss  high  as  the  bridge.  Some  business  is  also  trsns- 
acted  in  gloves,  linens,  livery  laces,  glass,  anddruga.  Printing  and  book- 
selling are  also  conducted  on  a  laige  scale.  IVo^isions  of  all  kinds  sre 
dieap.  This  dty  is,  therefore,  chosen  by  many  of  the  northern  families  st 
a  winter^residenee ;  and  by  this,  together  with  its  fain,  rastses,  and  races, 
it  maintains  a  considerable  degree  of  splendour.  Hm  populatm  in  181 1, 
was  18,217 ;  in  1821,  20,788. 

OxfbrdJ]  There  is  something  very  imponng  about  the  whole  i^pesr- 
anoe  of  OJdTacd :  derived  not  only  from  the  richness  in  respect  of  ezeca- 
tion,  but  fh>m  the  affluence  in  point  of  number,  and  the  variety  in  point 
of  style,  of  the  edifices  with  wliich  every  corner  and  lane  of  the  dty  it 
distinguished.  Twenty*fo«r  ooUsges,  and  17  chnrches,  bendes  nnmerooi 
other  academical  buildings  of  a  gi^eral  kind,  vrith  groven  and  gardens  sad 
avenues  of  majestic  trees,  and  numberless  branches  and  windings  of  danic 
alreams,  and  all  resounding  with  the  incessant  pealing  of  uncounted  belli, 
give  the  place  the  appearance  of  being  less  intended  for  ordmaryvse  thsa  sny 
other  dty  in  the  kingdom.  The  same  idea  which  the  town  itself  suggssti  if 
reflected  from  the  appearance  of  the  population,  of  which  the  predorainsat 
and  striking  fcaitttra  is  tiie  multitude  and  mystical  variety  of  academic  dieesei.^ 
The  population  of  the  dty  and  univerrity  of  Oxford  was  16,364  souls  in 
1821.  The  onivernty,  which  is  of  rcry  great  antiquity,  together  with  the 
various  edifices  eomectod  with  its  coUeges,  adds  materially  to  its  knport- 
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•BC&f  or  rather  soppGes  the  wliole  cMndtf  pf  ihw  cily.     The  fdlowing 
b  a  Iktof  ^teTenlcoUegesy  with  the  detee  of  their  fiouiulatioD* 

1.   Univeisity  college,  said  to  lunre  been  founded  by  Alfred,                        •  886 
Botb  the  foonder  and  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  coUege  are  thoufffat  to 
be  false.     It  is  said  to  hare  been  founded  by  WDliam  amdeaoon  of  Dor. 

iMunin 1298 

t.  Balioleid]ege,JohnBaliQl»&therof  John,  king  of  Scotland,  and  hiBwifi^ 

BevoouUa,           .        •                1263 

3.  Merton  college,  Walter  Merton,  bishop  of  Rochester,    ....  1276 

4.  Exeter  college,  Walter  Stapleton,  bishop  of  Exeter,        .        •        •        .1316 
6.    Oriel  cbUese,  Adam  de  Brome,  almoner  to  Edward  IL          •        •        •  1323 

6.  Queents  coUege,  Robert  fnlesfield,  chaplain  to  queen  Philippa,     .        .    1340 

7.  New  eoUege,  William  of   Wickham,  bishop  of  Winchester,  finished  by 
Thoooas  de  Rotherham,  archbishop  of  York,         •        .        .         •        .     1475 

fit.  Lincoln  college,  Richard  Fleming,         . 1427 

9.   All  Souls,  Henry  Chickley,  arehUshop  of  Ganterfooiy,  ....  1438 

la  Mafdaleo  oollegeb  William  of  Wainflet,  bishop  of  Winchester,      .        .  1458 

II*  BcttflD  Nose,  William  Smith,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  ....  1513 

12L   Corpus  Christi,  Richard  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,      ....  1516 

la   Chrut  Church,  Wolsey  and  Henry  VlIL 1539 

14u  Trini^  college.  Sir  Thomas  Pope, 1556 

I&  St  Jofan'a,  Sir  Thomas  Whiter 1557 

16.  Jcsos*  colle^,  Dr  Price, 1571 

17.  Wadham  college,  Nicholas  Wadham,  Esq., 16IS 

1&  Pembroke,  Thomas  Tesdale,  Esq., 16M 

19.  Worcester  college, 1713 

2Ql  Hcftford  coUage,  formerly  Hertford  Hall,  made  a  college  in   .        .  1740 

Albaa  hall— Edmund  hall— St  Mary's  hali-^New-Inn  haE— St  Mary 
Magdfllfn  halL 

Clambridg€.2  Hie  city  of  Cambridge  derives  its  name  fix>m  the  Cam, 
on  the  banks  of  which  it  is  sitaated,  and  like  Oxford,  chiefly  owes  its 
celebrity  to  its  UniTersity  and  Colleges,  first  established  in  de  time  of 
Edward  L  The  streets  are  in  general  not  remarkable  for  their  uniformity 
or  the  honaes  for  their  elegance.  The  popnlation  of  this  city  in  1801  was 
10,780  aools ;  in  1821,  it  was  14,182.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
oolkgos  belonging  to  die  nniyer8ity>  with  their  founders,  and  dates  of 
fonndtttioo: 

1.  Peter-house,  Hugh  Palsam,  bishop  of  Ely,  .....  1284 

2.  Clare  hall,  Elizabeth  de  Burg,  countess  of  Ulster,  ....  1340 
&  Pembroke  hall,  Maxy  de  Valentia,  oomitess  of  Pembroke^  •  1340 
ii  Goimlle  and  Caioa,  the  doctors  so  named,    ....     1348  and  1557 

5.  Trinity  hdl,  William  Bateman,  bishop  of  Norwich,        ....  1353 

6.  Bonnet,  or  Corpus  Christi,  Henry  duke  of  Lancaster,  .        .        .  1356 

7.  King's  coOm,  Henry  VI. 1443 

8.  QuMn*8  coliese,  Ma^iaret  of  Anjou, 1446 

&  Cbthefine  haS,  Richard  Woodlark. 1474 

la  Jesus'  college,  John  Alcock,  bishop  of  Ely, 1497 

11.  Christ's  college,  Margaret  of  Richmond,  mother  of  Henry  VIIL  •        .  1516 

1%  St  John's,  k^  the  same  person, 1^11 

13L  Magdalen  ooll«e,  Thomas  Lord  Audley,       • 1580 

14.  Trinity  coUege,  Henry  VIIL l^M 

15.  Emanuel,  Sir  Walter  Mildmay 1^89 

16.  Sydney  college^  fVances  Sydney,  comitess  of  Sussex,    ....  1568 

Mtinor  Cities  and  Towns.']  Bathy  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  waten» 
is  esteemed  the  most  beantifiil  town  in  England ;  it  is  wholly  built  of  white 
■conew  By  the  infirm,  it  is  visited  for  the  sake  of  health  ;  and  by  the  gay 
for  the  sake  of  dismpation. — Shefisldy  in  Yorkshire,  is  celebrated  for  iu 
cutlery  and  plated  goods ;  it  has,  like  other  trading  towns,  increaaed  rapidly 
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in  its  mxe^^JExeierf  in  DeTonahtrey  ia  ratpectable  from  iti  antiqiiitf  » Imt 
has  lost  mnch  of  its  former  importance ;  it  has  a  conaiderBble  tnuie  in 
coaree  woollen  goods* — FcJmouthy  from  which  many  packets  are  despatdiecU 
is  the  most  westerly  port  in  England ;  the  harbour  is  excellent,  and  the 
eommeroe  of  some  importance* — StUiibuty  has  a  cathedral  of  mnch  beavtyt 
the  spire  of  which — the  highest  in  England — rises  to  the  elevation  of  400 
feet ;  it  mannfiutnres  flannels,  cntlery  goods,  and  hardware. —  Whu^etter 
is  remarkable  as  having  formerly  been  the  metropolis  of  England  ;  it  con- 
sequently contains  many  antiquities.  The  school  of  Winchester  has  been 
much  celebrated^ — Portamoutk  ik  interesting,  as  the  chief  resort  of  the 
British  fleet, — ^the  bulwark  of  the  empire.  The  excellency  of  the  harbour 
is  well-known. — PlymatUh  is  a  thriving  town,  the  tnde  of  which  has  nearly 
doubled  within  the  last  SO  years.^ — Kent  is  remarkable  chiefly,  as  being,  in 
an  ecclesiastical  view,  the  first  town  in  England. — Dover  always  com- 
mands some  attention  during  a  war  with  France. — Glouctiter  \a  one  of  the 
neatest  towns  in  England,  but  has  little  trade ;  it  has  some  antiquities,  and 
the  cathedral  is  esteemed  a  fine  building. — The  appearance  of  Norwich  is 
very  irregular ;  but  its  extent  is  considerable,  and  its  commerce  important. 
It  manufactures  damasks,  camlets,  crapes,  stu£b. — Chester  is  remarkable 
for  its  streets  depressed  considerably  below  the  surfiu^  of  the  earth,  with 
elevated  covered  walks  on  each  side  for  foot-passengers.^ — The  trade  of 
HuU  with  America,  with  the  countries  upon  the  Baltic,  with  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Britain,  is  very  extensive.  The 
dock  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  Britain,  though  the  harbour  be  the 
effect  of  art. — Brtuifield^  Halifax^  and  Wakefield,  like  Leeds,  are  noted 
for  their  woollen-manufactures. — Durham  is  an  ancient  city,  and  ia  still  of 
considerable  size.  It  has  a  little  trade  in  woollen  goods ;  and  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  the  cathedral  and  surrounding  scenery  have  been  of^n  men- 
tioned.— Sunderland  and  North  and  South  Shields  are  well-known  sea** 
ports. — Newcastle-upon-Tyne  is  large  and  populous;  it  is  remarkable  for 
its  very  extensive  trade  in  coal,  and  is  an  excellent  nursery  for  seamen. 

Welsh  Towns."]  Caermarthen,  situated  upon  the  Towy,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  9000  souls,  is  considered  as  the  capital  of  South  Wales  ; 
it  has  little  commerce. — Cfiemarvon  is  the  capital  of  North  Wales.  Its  ap- 
pearance is  regular  and  beautiful;  and  its  commerce  good. — Holywell 
possesses  considerable  cotton-manufactures. — The  port  of  Holyhead,  si- 
tuated in  a  small  island  W.  of  Anglesea,  at  the  entrance  of  St  Geoiges 
channel,  is  protected  by  a  noble  mole.  Hundreds  of  vessels  are  often  seen 
in  its  anchorage. 

Population  Table.]  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  cities,  boroughs,  and 
towns  in  England  and  Wales,  the  population  of  each  of  which,  according 
to  the  returns  of  1821,  exceeded  5,000 : 
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Abingdon,  Berks, 5,137 

Alnwick,  Northumberland    .    .  5,927 

Ashton-under-Lyne,  lAncashire  9,222 

Barnsley,  York,  (W.  Riding)      .  8,284 

Bamstftple,  Devon,     ....  5,079 

Bath,  Somerset, 36,811 

Bedford, 5,466 

Belper,  Derby 7.235 

Berwick-on- Tweed,  Northumber- 
land       8^723 


Beverley,  with  its  Liberties,  Yoiic, 

(East  Riding) 7,503 

Bingley,  York,  rWest  Riding)  6.176 

Birmingham,  witn  Aston  and  Edge. 

baston,  Warwick  ....  106,722 
Blackburn,  Lancashire,  .  .  .  21,940 
Bolton,  (Great)  Lancashire  .     .    22,037 

Boston,  Lincoln, 10,373 

Bradford,  York,  (West  Riding)      13,064 
Bridge  water,  Somerset      .     .     .       6,155 

Brighton,  Sussex 21^429 

Bristol,  Gloucester  and  Somerwt    87,779 
BromsgroTC,  Worcester    ...      7,519 
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Burnlty,  LAiinislurv,       .    .     . 
Bonleni,  Stafford,  .     . 

Buiy,  LsncBshire,      .     .    «     . 
Bury  St  Edmond^s,  Sofiblk  . 

CutcrimiT,  Kent 12,745 

Carlisle,  Cunibeiland      .     .     .  15,476 

Chatham,  Kent 15,268 

Cbettenluun,  Gloucester,     .    .  13,396 

Cheaham,  Bw^ 5,032 

Cheater,  Oty  of 19,949 

Cheaterfield,  Derby      ....  5,077 

Chichester,  Sussex,    ....  7,362 

Chofley,  Lancashire,    ....  7,315 

Colchester,  Essex      ....  14^016 

Colne,  Lancashire 7,274 

Congletoo,  Chester    ....  6,405 

Coventry,  Warwick      ....  21,242 

Cmediton,  Devon 5,515 

Cioydouy  Surrey           ....  9,254 

Dariinrtoo,  Durham        .    .     .  5,750 

Deal,  Kent    •    .          ....  6,811 

Deptford,  Kent 19,862 

Deihy,  Town  of 17,423 

Dewsbury.  Yoik,  (West  Rir'ing:)  6,380 

Doooster,  Yotk,  ( West  Riding  8,544 

Dover,  Kent 10,327 

Dudley,  Worcester       ....  18,211 

Durham,  City  of 9,822 

Ely,  Camhridse 5,079 

Eq^ld,  Afid&sex    ....  8^227 

Exeter,  Devon 23,479 

FaloHMith,  Cornwall        .     .     .  6,374 

Famham,  Surrey 5,413 

Frome,  Somerset       ....  12,411 

GaiaabonMigfa,  Lincoln      .     .     .  6,761 

Gloucester,  City  of  ...     .  9,744 

Gosport,  Southampton      .     .     .  6,184 

Grantham,  Lincoln    ....  9,394 

Greenwich,  Kent 20,712 

HalifiK,  York,  (West  Ridinff)  12,628 

Hanky  and  Shdton«  Stafford    .  12,947 

Haslingden,  Lancashire    .     .     .  6,595 

Hastings,  Sussex      ....  5,085 

Herefonrd,  Ci^of 9,090 

Hinckley,  Leicester  ....  6,706 

Hnddersfield,  (West  Riding)      .  13,284 

HoU,  York,  (East  Riding)  44^924 

Ipswich,  Suffolk 17,186 

Kdghley,  York,  (West  Riding)  9,223 

Kendal,  Westmoreland  .     .     .  8,984 

Kidderminster,  Worcester     .     .  10,709 
Knaie8bon>ngh,York,  (W.  Riding)  5,283 


Lsncaater,  Lancashire 
Leeds,  York,  ( West  Riding) 


10,144 

83,796 

30,125 

7083 

liehaeld,  Stafford      ....         6,'o75 

Uncoln 10,367 

Liverpool,  Lancashire  .  .  .  118^972 
Loodou,  with  its  dependencies  1,225,694 
Longton  and  Lane  End.  Stafford  7, 100 
Loughborough,  Leicester    .     .         7,365 

Loath,  Lincoln 6,012 

Lynn  Regis,  Norfolk  .  .  .  12,253 
llaoclesfield,  Chester  ....  17,746 
111. 


6,378  Madety,  Salop 5,379 

9,699  Maidstone,  Kent 12,508 

10,583  Manchester,  with  S«dford,   Ard- 
9,999      wick,    Charlton,    Row  Chee. 

14,142      tham  Huhne.  Lancashire    .  149,756 

Mansfield,  Nottingham    .     .    .  7,861 

Marsate,  Kent 7,843 

Midoleton,  Lancashire      .     .     .  5,089 

Newark,  Nottingham      .     .     .  8^064 

Newburv,  Berks ^347 

Newca8tle.on-Tyne,  with  Gates- 
head      46,948 

Newcastle-under-Lyne,  Stafford  7,031 

Northampton 10,793 

Norwich,  Norfolk      ....  50,888 

Nottingham,  Town  of      .    .    .  40,415 

Nuneaton,  Warwick  ....  6,6 1 0 

Oldham,  Lancashire     ....  22,510 

Oxford,  City  and  University  164^4 

Penrith,  Cumberiand     .    .     .  5^385 

Penzance,  Cornwall     ....  5,224 

Plymouth,  Devon      ....  61,212 

Poole,  Dorset 6,390 

Portsmouth  and  Portsea,  South- 
ampton      42,054 

Preston,  Lancashire    ....  24,575 

Ramsgate,  Kent 6,031 

Reading,  Berks        12,867 

Redruth,  Cornwall    ....  6,607 
Rochdale,  Lancashire  and  York, 

(West  Riding) U,516 

Rochester,  Kent 9.309 

Salisbury,  Wilts 8^763 

Scarborough,  York,  (N.  Riding)  8,533 

Sheffield,  York,  (West  Riding)  42,157 

Sbepton  Mallett,  Somerset  .     .  6,021 

Shields,  N.,  Northumberland     .  8,205 

Shields  South,  Durham      .     .  8,885 

Shrewsbury,  Salop      ....  19,602 

Southampton 1.3,353 

Spalding,  Linoobi 5,207 

Stafford 5,736 

Stamford,  Lincoln       ....  5,050 

St  Austle,  Cornwall       ...  6,175 

Stockport,  Chester       ....  33,356 

Stockton^n-Tees,  Durham     .  5,006 

Stourbridge,  Worcester    .    .     .  5,090 

Stroud,  Gloucester    ....  7,097 

Sunderland,  Durham    ....  14,725 

Taunton,  Somerset    ....  8,534 

Tavistock,  Devon 5,483 

Tiverton,  Devon 6,712 

Trowbridge,  Wilts       ....  9,545 

Tunbridge,  Kent        ....  7,406 

Wakefield,  York,  (West  Riding)  10,764 

WalsaU,  Stafford 11,914 

Warminster,  Wilts    ....  5,612 

Warrington,  Lancashire    .     .    .  13,570 

Warwick, 8,235 

Wednesbury.  Sufford  ....  6^471 

Wellington,  Salop      ....  8,390 

Wells,  Somerset 5^888 

Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis, 

Dorset 6,6^ 

Whitby,  York,  North  Rirling    .  8,697 

Whitehaven,  CumberUuid      .     .  12,438 
P 
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Wigan,  Lancuhira    ....  7,716 

Winchester,  Southampton     .    .  7,739 

Windsor,  Berks 5,698 

Wirksworth,  Derby     ....  6^18 

Wisbeach,  St  Peter's,  CaaaMdga  6^15 

Wolverhampton,  Stafford    .    .  18^380 

Woolwich,  Kent 17,008 

Woreester,  City  of    ....  17,023 

Workington,  Cumberland     .     .  6,438* 


Xotton-under-Ed^,  Gloucester  5,004 

Yarmouth,  Great  Norfolk    .    .  18,0U) 

Yoric 20,7CT 

WALES. 

Caermarthen 8,908 

Swansea,  Glamorgan      .    .    .  8,309 

Holywell,  Flint 10,8j5 


CHAP.  VII NATIONAL  CHARACTEtU-MANKERS  AND  CUSTOMS 

—LANGUAGE- LITERATURE. 

It  was  a  remark  of  Dr  Johnson's,  upon  landing  in  France,  when  his  com- 
panion Samuel  Foote  bnrst  ont  into  raptorons  admiration  of  the  beao- 
tifol  landscape,  the  rind  verdnre  of  the  fields,  and  the  rich  foliage  of 
the  trees,  **  A  leaf  is  a  leaf,  and  a  hlade  of  grass  is  a  blade  of  grass  every 
where ;  let  ns  get  on  and  see  men  and  women  wher^n  they  differ,'*  which 
was  certainly  a  matter  of  much  more  importance,  and  to  the  student  of  this 
earth,  as  tho  abode  of  mankind,  a  matter  of  far  greater  curiosity.  Coon- 
tries  become  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  inrestigation,  not  so  much  from  the 
mountains  or  forests  which  they  exhibit,  or  the  waters  which  they  poor  ioto 
the  ocean, — ^not  as  for  ever  radiant  with  the  bright  light  of  hearen,  or  per- 
petually enyeloped  in  the  cloudy  mantle  of  the  storm, — as  from  the  character, 
the  history,  and  the  achievements  of  the  people  who  inhabit  them.  Hence 
to  the  general  reader,  the  mere  geogn^bical  situation  of  a  country  is  not 
particularly  interesting.  The  aspect  of  bilk,  and  the  projections  and  in- 
dentations of  shores,  are  not  the  primary  objects  of  his  attention.  Bnt, 
what  has  been  transacted  upon  these  hills  ?  and  what  is  the  echo  which 
Time  reverberates  from  these  shores  ?  are  questions  which  awaken  within 
his  bosom  the  liveliest  emotions  and  the  most  ardent  anticipations.  Why 
are  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, — the  sands  of  Egypt, — ^the  deserts  of  Nu- 
bia,— and  the  parched  plains  of  Palestine, — so  attractive  to  the  foot  of  the 
traveller,  and  objects  of  such  intense  interest  to  the  reader  ?  Is  it  not  becsofle 
they  were  the  scenes  of  miraculous  transactions,  or  the  birth-places  of  sci- 
ence,— ^because  they  once  resounded  with  the  busy  hum  of  industry,  and 
once  wore  the  placid  aspect  of  civilization,  and  the  smile  of  fertility  ?  Why 
does  Italy,  now  the  abode  of  crouching  slaves  and  drivelling  priests,  still 
call  up  to  the  imagination  so  many  delightful  emotions  ?  Not  surely  because 
she  enjoys  a  pure  sky  and  a  cloudless  sun.  No  I  but  because  she  gave 
birth  to  Virgil  and  to  Cicero,  to  C»sar  and  Antoninus,  and  has  sent  forth 
over  the  world  a  stream  of  mental  illumination,  which  has  been  ever  deep- 
ening in  its  course,  and  which  will  widen  and  deepen  more  and  more,  till 
the  benefits  of  light  and  civilization  be  spread  like  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
to  every  clime  and  shore.  Upon  this  principle,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country  which  gave  birth  to  Milton  and 
Sbakspeare,-— to  Bacon,  and  Newton,  and  Locke, — which  numbers  among 
her  statesmen  a  Hampden,  a  Pym,  a  Hollis,  a  Sydney,  and  a  Russel, — 
among  her  warriors  a  Blake,  a  Marlborough,  a  Nelson,  and  a  Wellington, — 
must  be,  to  all  our  readers,  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest ;  and  we  enter 
upon  our  task,  under  a  painful  conviction  that  it  must  awaken  expectations 
which  we  are  unable  to  satisfy. 

England  has  long  held  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,—  a  rank  for  which  she  seems  to  be  indebted  far  less  to  the  fertility 
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ofber  soil  ihan  to  the  wisdom  of  her  institaiions*  When  all  the  rest  of 
Esrope  was  either  sunk  or  fast  sinking  into  barbarinn,  she  was  blessed  by 
Providenoe  with  an  Alfred,  who  laid  the  fonndation  of  that  liberty  she  has 
•0  long  enjoyed,  as  well  as  of  that  glory  which  now  hallows  her  name ; 
and  upon  which  has  arisen  a  system  of  domestic  economy  the  most  admi* 
nblei  and  a  degree  of  national  felicity  and  comfort  probably  more  rich  and 
uaintemipted  than  has  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  other  country.  Far  less 
courerssnt  with  litecatnre,  generally  speaking,  than  their  Scotish  neighbonrB» 
the  people  of  England  are  in  all  the  arts  of  life  greatly  superior.  In  their 
penoDs  they  are  more  cleanly,  in  their  habitations  more  neat,  and  at  their 
tables  more  sumptuous.  In  person,  the  English  are  generally  well-eized| 
with  regalar  features,  and  a  fair  or  rather  florid  complexion.  English 
women  poasesa  a  yery  high  degree  of  sexual  beauty;  and  are  distinguished 
for  ardency  of  attachment  as  lovers, — for  constancy,  docility,  economy* 
md  chastity,  aa  wires,— 4md  as  mothen,  for  prudent  watchfolness  and  the 
teoderest  affection. 

Benerolence  has  been  long  considered, — and  we  think  most  justly, — to 
be  a  cottspicuooa  feature  in  the  English  character.  It  marks  indeed  all 
thor  institutions ;  and  the  immense  sums  which  are  annually  expended  for 
improving  the  temporal  and  spiritual  condition  of  tribes  and  nations  at  the 
DMt  remote  ends  of  the  earth,  is  an  evidence  of  generosity,  to  which,  with 
the  exception  of  North  America,  we  can  find  no  parallel  among  nations, 
lacieot  or  modem.  The  intenae  interest  too  excited  among  all  ranks  and 
degrees  of  the  community  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed,  proves  how  much  tha 
enjoyment  of  freedom  enlarges  and  liberalizes  all  the  finer  feelings  of  the 
ami.  Steady  and  cool  determination  seems  to  be  another  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  English  character.  From  ^e  fields  of  Cressy  and  Poictien, 
down  to  those  of  Blenheim  and  Waterioo,  English  soldien  have  maintained 
the  character  of  being  powerful  in  attack,  and,  where  passivB  courage  is 
required,  altogether  unrivalled.  Gloomy  despondency  fam  been  supposed 
to  form  a  peculiar  trait  of  the  natbnal  character  ;  but  the  supposition  doea 
not  appear  erer  to  have  had  any  proper  foundation,  though  it  has  often  been 
nude  the  groundwork  of  fictitious  narrative  pretending  to  display,  and  of 
philosophical  discussion  attempting  to  analyze,  national  peculiarities.  The 
hei  ia,  that  France,  esteemed  the  very  birth-place  of  gaiety  and  good  hu- 
monr,  exhibits  a  far  greater  number  of  suicides  than  England,  where  self- 
nrnrder  has  so  often  been  supposed  to  have  become  perfectly  naturalized. 
The  fa»t  reputed  tndt  of  national  character,  we  shall  notice,  is  credulity,— > 
i&nlt  from  which  honest  John  Bull  cannot  altogether  be  vindicated  ;  though 
^  are  folly  persuaded  that  its  manifestation  generally  proceeds  more  from 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,  than  from  the  obtuseness  of  his  head.  Quackery 
of  all  kinds  is  more  countenanced  in  England  than  in  any  other  country  of 
drilized  Europe ;  and  puffing  impudence  never  fails  to  obtain  here  a  mo- 
mentary popularity.  But,  upon  the  whole,  when  we  consider  the  general 
featnres  of  the  English  character, — ^their  great  dexterity  in  the  arts, — ^their 
habits  of  industry, — ^their  general  taste  in  domestic  arrangements,— their 
lore  of  liberty, — and  the  superior  excellence  of  all  their  civil  institutions, 
ve  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  them,  not  only  the  greatest,  but  the  best  and 
the  happiest  of  modem  nations. 

In  uie  amusements  of  the  people  of  England  there  is  much  to  be  cen- 
■ared :  many  of  them  being  barbarous  and  cruel  in  a  high  degree.  Horse- 
xacing,  cock-fighting,  bull-baiting,  and  pugilistic  exhibitions,  seem  to  be 
geoend  /avonrites,— not  with  the  rabble  only^ — but  with  men  of  high  rank 
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and  polite  sccomplishments ;  nor  hare  there  been  wanting  polkiciaiis  of 
great  name  to  advocate  in  the  British  senate,  and  writers  of  talent  to  iocnl- 
cate,  these  debasing  and  cmel  |iastimes  as  highly  beneficial,  and  laybg  a 
foundation  for  all  the  excellencies  of  the  English  character !  The  sports 
of  the  field  are  very  generally  pnrsoed ;  and  a  honttng  parson  is  no  sbgn* 
larity  among  the  clergy  of  England.  The  sedentary  games  practised  m 
England  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  continent.  Theatricsl  aniiiae- 
ments,  assemblies,  concerts,  routs,  &e.  are  greatly  resorted  to  in  the  Miion- 
able  world.  Duelling,  to  the  discredit  of  the  law,  is  still  a  generally  preysiling 
practice.  The  people  of  England  have,  notwithstanding,  many  pastimesi 
which,  pursued  in  moderation,  are  harmless  and  amusing :  such  as  cricket, 
bowls,  quoits,  football,  wrestling,  ringing  of  bells,  &c 

English  Language.']  The  Englbh  language  is  derived  from  sereral 
sources.  The  diief  part  of  it  is  Gothic,  introduced  by  the  Saxons.  Next 
to  the  words  of  Gotluc  origin,  are  those  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  chiefly 
through  the  medium  of  the  French.  The  Saxon  part  of  the  Engtish  Ian- 
guage  was  introduced  by  the  Saxons  at  the  conquest.  The  French  part 
was  in  a  great  measure  introduced  by  William  I.  A  number  of  terms  bare 
been  directly  introduced  from  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  languages.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  we  now  possess  a  copious  language,  esaily  appli- 
cable to  every  subject,  and  exhibiting  a  greaterdegree  of  ductility  than  any 
of  the  languages  of  Europe,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  German. 
The  generality  of  English  writers,  when  speaking  of  their  Lmguage,  de- 
scribe itin  the  most  encomiastic  terms.  We  are  told  thatit  hasall  the  good 
properties,  without  any  of  the  defects  of  other  European  languages ;  thai 
it  is  more  energetic,  manly,  and  expressive,  than  either  the  FreiM^  or  the 
Italian ;  more  copious  than  the  Spanish  ;  more  eloquent  than  the  German, 
or  other  northern  tongues.  Though  some  of  these  encomims  may  be,  nay 
doubtless  are,  in  part  true,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  man's  native  tongue 
is  one  of  those  things  of  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  form  an  im- 
partial judgment.  Dr  Johnson's  dictionary— which  is  still  the  standard  dic- 
tionary of  the  English  language— -contains  the  f<^owing  words,  but  later 
lexicographers  profess  to  enumerate  from  5,000  to  10,000  words  more: 

^*^'"S».       ^-  3  Purtldpial  Noam,  .J 

NoHM  SaWUnlive,    .  80*410  Adverb»,              .  .       «d8 

A4)ectiTe,  9,053  -                                                             

Fraaoom,    ...  41 

vS&i^L^  •        '-^ 

fHmeiiiiM,  .       S8 

Fwtidpial  A^Jccttvct,  1S5 

Total.  41 901 

We  subjoin  a  specimen  of  the  Anglo-Saxon." 

English  LUeraiureJj  The  history  of  English  literature — a  subject  saffi- 
cient  to  occupy  many  volumes — cannot,  in  thb  place,  be  minutely  detaile<I ; 
we  have  room  only  for  a  few  remarks.  The  early  periods  of  English  his- 
tory present  few  names  which  are  now  greatly  respected.  Gildas  is  per- 
haps the  earliest  native  writer  of  whom  any  thing  is  known.  He  wrote 
about  the  year  560.  Bede,  a  venerable  historian,  flourished  towards  the 
beginnbg  of  the  8th  century.  Alfred  no  less  distinguished  himself  by  his 
literary  talents,  than  by  his  abilities  as  a  monarch.  The  history  of  Eng- 
land was  written  by  Matthew  Paris,  a  monk  of  St  Alban's,  who  died  in 
1269 ;  his  authority  is  much  respected  by  modern  historians.    Daring 

**  Urea  £»der  thi  art  in  Hoofiuis.  Sic  gehalffud  thin  noma.  To  cymeth  thin  Rye. 
Sie  thin  wllla,  sue  is  in  Heofiuw  and  in  eortho.  Uren  hlaf  of  erwiatnr  8el4iB  to  daeg. 
And  for^ere  ua  scylda  urna  sue  we  forg«ffan  acoldgum  nram.  And  no  inleai  usi|f  in 
cu»tnujig     Ah  gelirig  uaich  from  efle.     Amen. 


Advert  .              .  _              , 

Do.  eodlng  In  iy,  S,QK 

Prapotftlom,  .       (V 

CoaJuDctioiia,  19 

Inte^actioot,  .OB 
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tha  ISth  contary  appeared  Roger  Bacon,  whose  abiltttes,  if  we  consider 
the  general  darkneea  of  the  age,  cannot  be  eaffictentlf  admired.     The  pro* 
gresB  of  learning  conld  not  be  great  among  the  generality  of  people  in 
any  country,  while  the  art  of  printing  remained  unknown.     While  books 
coold  be  multiplied  only  by  the  slow  and  expensive  mode  of  transcription, 
they  were  confined  to  the  posheesion  of  the  great,  who  were  frequently 
iiH>re  engaged  in  the  turbulent  and  destructive  projects  of  ambition,  than 
in  the  e^m  pursuits  of  literature.     What  little  learning  these  early  ages 
poaaeased,  was  confined  to  conyents  and  monasteries,—- institutions  wherein 
learning  never  made  great  progress,  and  where  it  never  can  be  of  much 
nae.     But  however  ignorant  the  priests  and   monks  might  be,  the  posses- 
aioii  of  books  tended  to  exalt  them  in  the  esteem  of  the  vulgar ;  and  to 
them  chiefly  we  owe  the  preservation  of  those  monuments  of  antiquity, 
which  have  tended  both  to  civilize  modem  nations,  and  to  promote  the  im- 
provement of  modern  taste.     Among  the  first  and  most  liberal  encou- 
ragers  of  classical  literature  in  England,  and  particularly  of  Greek  learn- 
ing,   was  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester,   brother  to  Henry  V.      This 
royal  '  bibliomaniac  of  the  dark  ages,'  as  he  is  styled  by  IVIr  Tytler,  ear- 
nestly laboured  to  banish  the  gloom  of  barbarism,  in  which  England  was 
in  his  time  involved,  hj  his^own  example  as  an  author  and  a  scholar, — ^by 
a  munificent  and  enlightened  patronage  of  contemporary  eiforts  of  learning, 
especially  of  such  as  were  directed  to  enriching  modern  Europe  with  Latin 
translations  of  the  Greek  classics  (a  labour  in  which  the  learned  of  Italy 
were  at  that  time  largely  occupied), — ^but  especially  by  forming  collections 
of  the  best  ancient  authors.     Of  the  latter  mode,  his  present  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  of  above  600  splendid  volumes,  written  on  vellum,  and 
elegantly  embellished  with  miniatures  and  illuminations,  is  a  noble  exam* 
ple.      llie  first  whom  Mr  T]rtler  mentions  of  those  English  scholars  who 
studied  the  Greek  language  in  Italy — then  the  only  school  of  polite  let- 
ters— are  John  Tiptoft,  earl  of  Worcester,  Lord  chancellor  to  Edward 
IV.,  and  John  Free  or  Phreas.     Tiptoft  and  Free,  with  Grey,  Fleming, 
and  Gnndorp,  passed  over  from  Oxford  into   Italy,  and   became  pupils 
of  Guarini.     Tiptoft  brought  back  with  him  to  England,  whither  he  was 
accompanied  by  the  Italian  scholar  Lndovicos  Carbo,  a  valuable  collection 
of  manuscripts.     He  left  several  works  in  Latin  and  in  English.    Of  Free, 
we  are  told,  there  remain  high  encomiums,  from  the  pen  of  Guarini  him- 
>  self,  in  the  collection  of  his  epistles  preserved  in  the  library  of  Baliol  col- 
lege.    It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr  Tytler,  that  we  may  reckon  among  the 
causes  which  operated  in  the  introduction  of  Greek  literature  among  us, 
the  intercourse  which  necessarily  took  place  between  the  orators  assem- 
bled from  different  nations  of  Europe,  at  the  various  papal  councils.     At 
the  council  of  Constance,  for  instance,  in  1415,  the  four  eminent  ecclesi- 
astics sent  out  as  representatives  of  England,  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  Chrysoloros,  the  father  of  Greek  learning  in  Italy,  and  with 
Poggio  Bracciolini,  one  of  its  most  ardent  restorers;   which,  from  the 
known  literary  taste  of  some  individnals  among  them,  it  is  supposed  they 
would  not  wholly  neglect.     Bat  it  was  the  art  of  printing,  introduced  into 
England  by  Caxton  in  1471,  which,  more  than  any  other  cause,  contri- 
buted to  advance  the  interests  of  learning  in  England.     When  we    look 
back  upon  the  history  of   English  literature,  we  observe  various   eras 
distinctly  marked  in  its  shining  progress.     The  first  epoch  of  our  clas- 
sical literature  is  that  which  followed  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the 
revival  of  ancient  learning  on  the  continent.     This  was  the  age  of  Chau- 
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eer,  Spencer,  and  Shakapeare.  The  influence  of  claisical  learning  had  aot 
as  yet  made  itoelf  deeply  and  naiYenaily  felt  through  the  intelleict  of  our 
country.  The  religions  and  literary  reTolutions  ojf  the  age  had  rooMd 
np  the  spirit  into  rigorous  action,  bat  had  not  yet  moulded  the  cha- 
racter and  impressed  the  direction  of  its  efforts.  Thus  we  find  the  litenury 
achierements  of  this  period  of  onr  history  to  be  merely,  as  it  were,  the 
instinctive  exertions  of  the  newly-awakened  mind,  not  the  reasoned  ero- 
laiions  of  the  enlarged  and  meditatiTe  intellect,  or  the  sacred  fruits  of  prin* 
ciples  and  morality.  The  soul  of  Shakspeare,  the  masler-spiril  of  this 
illustrious  era,  manifestly  drew  its  inspiration  entirely  from  within.  Gk- 
Tying  in  the  consciousness  of  strength,  it  spurned  at  all  guidance,  and  over- 
passed all  hounds ;  under  the  impulse  of  its  own  free  energies,  it  gave  vent 
to  the  exhilarated  sense  of  power,  sometimes  in  sublime  aspirations,  asd 
sometimes  in  fantastic  gambob ;  now  entangling  itself  in  the  low  thickdi 
of  conceit,  now  w**if'i«g  itself  pavilions  in  the  clouds,  and  setting  its  nest 
among  the  stars. 

In  the  second  period  of  English  literature,  the  origiual  talent  of  the 
nation  was  cultivated  and  moulded  to  an  unparalleled  degree  by  the  stady 
of  classical  learning ;  and  if  we  regard  merely  the  exertion  of  power  hj 
the  human  mind,  we  shall,  with  very  little  hesitation,  assign  to  this  en 
the  moHt  distinguished  place  in  the  literary  history  of  England.  '  There 
were  giants  in  these  days  upon  the  earth**  He  who  is  not  familiar  with 
their  productions  can  have  no  conception  of  the  infinite  resources  of  our 
intellect  and  our  tongue.  This  was  the  age  of  Bacon  and  of  Milton,  of 
Taylor  and  of  Howe.  There  is  about  all  its  remains  a  conadous  strength 
that  never  seeks  to  hide  itself  under  the  shelter  of  general  phrases  and 
professions  of  imperfection ;  and  the  very  multiplicity  of  division  which 
has  been  objected  to  the  literature  of  this  age  is  a  proof  of  the  remaik. 
It  dares  to  grapple  at  art  with  every  subject  it  undertakes  to  meet,  and 
pursues  it  through  all  the  windings  of  the  dialectical  labyrinth ;  while  we 
of  this  more  refined  and  less  venturous  generation  are  continually  profess- 
ing  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  treat  the  subject  in  all  its  folnees  and 
extent,  with  a  thousand  other  cant  phrases  by  which  we  seek  to  conceal 
our  inability,  under  the  mask  of  unwillingness.  Where  is  the  man  now- 
a-days,  who  would  dare  to  say  with  Bacon:  "  These  are  the  meditations 
of  Francis  of  Verulam,  which,  for  posterity  to  know,  he  counteth  it  their 
interest."     Or  with  Milton : 

<*  My  adventurous  son^ , 
Which,  with  no  middle  flight,  intends  to  aoar 
Above  the  Aonisn  mount,  while  it  pursues 
Things  unatCempted  yet  in  prose  or  riiyme.*' 

Nursed  in  the  schools,  where  as  yet  physical  science  was  but  a  ridi- 
culous  collection  of  vc^e  theories  and  fantastic  princtples,  and  where 
intellectual  philosophy  was  nothing  but  a  jargon  of  uncouth  phraseologfi 
metaphysical  subtlety,  and  barren  disputation,  the  minds  of  the  great 
men  of  this  age  were  directed  to  theological  and  classical  learning  ss 
the  only  objects  of  study  which  yielded  any  thing  like  use  or  satisfiM:- 
tion.  Hence  arises  the  peculiar  character  of  the  literature  of  England 
under  the  greater  part  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  savouring,  as  it  does,  to 
such  an  extent,  of  classic  erudition,  and  formed  by  a  classic  standard.  H 
we  take  Milton  as  an  exemplification  of  the  literary  spirit  of  this  age,  in  the 
same  way  as  we  employed  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  to  typify  the  Itf^ 
we  shall  find  this  marked  difference  between  their  manner,  in  as  far  ift 
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Uttt  does  not  depend  on  original  distinction  of  talent — ^that  while  the  lattoT 
Ibllowa  freely  wherever  the  varying  impulse  of  his  mind  leads  him,  tlie 
former  has  a  dbtiact  end  always  in  view,  and  is  urged  on  in  his  course  by 
excitemeiits  drawn  as  much  fiom  acquired  standards  of  judgment,  as  from 
the  nattre  tendencies  of  his  genius.  Shakspeare  pursues  at  random  the 
glorioas  thoughts  which  flash  and  undulate  before  his  eyes.  Milton  never 
loses  sight  of  HeKcoa,  and  the  summit  of  the'Aonian  mount  is  that  by  which 
he  measures  the  elevation  of  his  song.  A  similar  distinction  may  be  stated  in 
general  hetween  the  literature  of  the  one  era  and  that  of  the  other.  The  one  is 
that  of  intellectual  strength,  self-prompted  and  self-directed  ;  the  other  is 
that  of  mental  power,  guided  by  a  classical  spirit,  and  measuring  itself  by 
a  claasical  standard.  On  the  conBnes  of  these  two  ages,  and  combining  in 
his  mighty  intellect  the  characteristic  excellencies  of  both,  stands  the  illus- 
truHis  Bacon.  From  the  former  he  derived  that  fearless  consciousness 
of  innate  strength  which  enabled  him  to  leave  the  old  and  trodden  path  of 
iBteUecTtnal  thought,  and  invent  for  future  generations  a  new  organ  of  know- 
ledge. With  the  latter,  he  participated  that  intimate  ftimiliarity  with  anti- 
quity, which  enabled  falm  to  draw  from  its  stores  the  bright  and  beautiful 
dassical  illustration  that  so  abundantly  adorns  his  works. 

As  yet,  the  literary  character  of  the  English  language,  though  full  of 
vigour,  riches,  and  depth,  was  deficient  in  refinement  and  delicacy.  As 
.  the  progress  of  the  tongue,  however,  and  the  influence  of  classical  taste 
growing  out  of  classical  eruption,  advanced,  literary  composition  was  freed 
from  these  defects.  Among  the  first  great  authors  who  contributed  to 
these  results  is  to  be  numbered  the  illustrious  Locke ;  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  last  century,  the  process  going  on  upon  our  literature  was 
a  process  of  gradual  improvement  in  polish,  exactness,  and  system.  The 
natural  influence  of  these  changes  was  much  increased  in  reference  to 
poetical  composition,  by  the  prevalence  of  French  tastes  and  opinions 
which  followed  the  Restoration.  A  complete  revolution  took  place  in  the 
character  of  our  poetry,  and  instead  of  its  former  exuberance,  freedom, 
and  energy,  it  became  distinguished  by  a  hard  and  artificial  brilliance, 
weight,  and  penetration.  Towards  the  end  of  last  century,  the  way  began 
to  he  prepared  for  a  return  from  art  to  nature,  by  the  genius  of  Gray,  of 
Goldsmith,  and  especially  of  Cowper.  And  the  revolution  has,  in  our  own 
day,  been  carried  into  complete  effect  by  a  host  of  genius,  which,  in  its 
amoont  and  its  activity,  is  altogether  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  literature. 
The  literature  of  our  day  cannot  be  described  by  any  distinct  and 
definite  character  like  that  of  former  ages*  There  is  such  a  quantity, 
such  a  restlessness,  such  a  versatility  of  taleut  in  operation  throughout  the 
literary  world,  as  makes  it  impossible  to  fix  on  any  separate  name,  study, 
or  peculiarity,  by  which  to  designate  it.  There  have  been  men,  it  is  freely 
confessed,  in  former  ages,  whose  consecrated  names  shall  be  sphered  higher 
in  the  firmament  of  renown,  and  shall  blaze  with  more  dazzling  lustre 
through  the  dark  depths  of  time,  than  any  single  star  of  that  galaxy  of 
intellectual  splendour  which  glorifies  our  horizon.  But  never  before  was 
•o  thickly-clustered  a  constellation  seen  in  the  heaven  of  literature,  and 
never  was  the  hemisphere  so  full  of  light.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  amount  of 
literary  talent  and  general  information  by  which  our  age  is  distinguished, 
that  claims  our  attention.  A  still  more  remarkable  phenomenon,  which 
indee<l  may  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  former,  is  the  extreme  restless- 
ness of  effort  with  which  this  talent  and  this  knowledge  are  operating. 
*  Many  are  running  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  is  increased."     The  intel- 
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lect  which  is  (liifiiRed  through  all  clasnes  of  society  will  remain  dormant  in 
none.  "  Sc7*ibimus  indocti  doctique  ;**  titled  and  plebeian,  rich  and  poor, 
Roldiera  and  sailors,  are  equally  candidates  for  intellectual  fame,  and  through 
the  thousand  channels  of  the  press,  inundate  and  fertilize  the  land  with 
ever-flowing  thought.     Formerly,  to  print  a  book  used  to  be  an  awful 
thing.    The  literary  adventurer  stood  full  in  the  eye  of  the  worid,  he  conld 
not  hope  to  pass  muster  in  the  multitude  of  his  associates,  or  to  elevate  his 
pigmy  intellect  on  stilts  without  the  artifice  being  discovered.     But  now, 
such  are  the  crowds  that  throng  into  the  arena  from  every  side,  that  no 
feeling  of  awe  or  of  peril  has  room  to  visit  any  adventurer — and  then,  if 
he  succeed,  what  can  he  do  better  than  try  again  ? — If  he  fail,  still  what 
better  can  be  do  than  try  again  ?     Thus  it  is,  that  the  whole  empire  of 
literature  exhibits  the  spectacle  of  fierce  commotions,  canons  the  most 
ancient  and  venerable  disregarded,  the  old  paths  forsaken,  and  restless  talent 
wandering  over  the  whole  amplitude  of  things  in  search  of  novelty  and 
originality.     Nor  is  the  variety  of  intellectuid  capacity  in  our  day  less 
striking  than  its  amount  or  its  activity.    All  the  endless  diversities  of  scien- 
tific research,  and  speculative  or  imaginative  literature,  are  punned  by 
innumerable  votaries.     Sciences  whose  very  names  were  before  unknown, 
arc  daily  added  to  the  vocabuhiry  of  philosophy.   Poetry  ia  pouring  a  then- 
sand  streams  of  inspiration  through  the  land,  and  learning  is  enlarging  her 
boundaries  on  every  side.     Yet  proud  as  we  are  of  all  this  energy  and  all 
this  achievement,  we  must  confess  that  there  is  room  for  apprehension  in 
reference  to  the  prospects  of  literature.    For  let  us  ask,  what  is  the  general 
taste  of  readers,  and  what  the  general  object  of  authora  in  the  present  day  ? 
Are  not  both  descriptions  of  individuals  in  a  great  measure  the  slaves  of 
originality,  excitement,  poignancy,  and  effect?     From  the  tales  of  the 
nursery  to  the  addresses  of  the  pulpit,  effect  is  every  thing.     Never  has  it 
been  thought  necessary  to  employ  so  many  artifices  in  order  to  sweeten 
the  useful  and  medidnal  potion,  and  trick  men  into  knowledge  and  virtue. 
Our  children  are  not  suffered  to  hear  useful  truth  addressed  to  them  in 
that  direct  and  simple  manner,  in  which,  after  all,  they  apprehend  it  most 
readily,  and  feel  its  influence  most  strongly ;  but  they  must  have  it  pre- 
sented to  their  minds,  disguised  under  narrative,  or  enveloped  in  the  mys- 
teries of  a  game  at  tetotum.    In  the  same  way  are  we  apparently  regarded 
as  great  children,  and  from  day  to  day  our  admiration  is  solicited,  and  too 
often  obtained,  by  what  has  nothing  of  intrinsic  worth  to  recommend  it, 
and  only  dazzles  us  by  its  gilding  and  its  garnishing.     Few  or  none  can 
trust  themselves  to  speak  simply,  and  the  public  do  not  seem  willing  to 
hear  what  is  simply  told  them.     This  hankering  after  effect  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  suitable  regard  to  the  substance,  is  a  very  dangerous  system,  which 
imperiously  requires  to  be  counteracted.     The  loss  is,  that  to  be  extrava- 
gant is  80  much  more  easy  than  to  be  simply  great,  that  for  one  who  is  the 
latter,  a  thousand  literary  men  make  themselves  the  former.     The  simple 
writers  of  our  age,  the  Stewarto,  the  Halls,  the  Campbells,  are  among  the 
least  prolific  ;  and,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  in  one  ingot  of  their  gold 
there  is  more  value  condensed,  than  the  price  of  all  the  tinsel  which  an 
ordinary  writer  would  sprinkle  over  whole  bales  of  his  flimsy  gauze,  the 
very  <«  woven  wind'*  of  the  ancients.     It  was  a  similar  taste,  in  ancient 
times,  that  gave  birth  to  the  conceits  of  Ovid,  the  epigrams  of  Tacitus,  tfao 
coarse  dark  copiousness  of  Lucan,  and  the  insane  turgidity  of  Statius.    All 
these  wore  men  of  the  loftiest  genius,  but  they  prostituted  their  talents  to  the 
embraces  of  a  vitiated  taste,  and  the  offspring  was  ill-favonied  and  ill-stantd. 
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Oar  establishments  and  discoTeries  relating  to  science,  arts,  and  mana- 
focture  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 
To  emunerate  only  those  of  the  last  half  century,  the^annals  of  British 
science  record :  Vaccination,  if  not  discovered,  at  least  applied  to  relieve 
the  haman  species  from  one  of  the  most  dreadful  diseases  to  which  it  is 
exposed — ^Various  improvements  in  education  to  an  immense  extent, 
according  to  the  methods  devised  by  Bell,  Lancaster,  and  others,  and 
which  have  been  introduced  from  this  country  into  almost  every  nation 
of  the  globe — Improvements  in  the  steam-engine,  and  its  infinite  appli- 
cations to  the  highest  uses,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  hourly  conveni- 
ence of  every  class  of  society,  and  most  especially  of  the  poor.  By  means 
of  this  instrument,  one  of  the  most  powerful  which  human  ingenuity  has  yet 
put  into  the  hands  of  man,  and  which  is  of  British  conception,  growth  and 
completion,  its  immortal  author  has  new-modelled  the  industry,  not  merely 
of  his  own  country,  but  given  the  means  of  unexpected  comforts  to  the 
whole  civilized  species,  and  a  new  impulse  to  the  human  mind — Applica- 
tion of  burning  gas  to  public  and  domestic  purposes,  on  the  most  extensive 
scale ;  the  introduction  of  Welsh  china,  inferior  to  none  in  whiteness ; 
of  ironstone  china,  in  imitation  of  Indian,  and  which  can  with  difficulty 
be  broken ;  of  the  lifeboat,  life-preserver,  Congreve  rockets,  Shrapnoll  shot, 
improvements  in  boring  cannon  ;  and  improvements  in  manufacturing  gun- 
powder— ^By  means  of  the  galvanic  battery.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  has 
operated  the  decomposition  of  at  least  twenty  substances,  earths,  alkalis, 
acids,  &C.  before  thought  simple ;  and  by  introducing  a  great  number 
of  new  agencies  into  the  chemical  science,  subverted  a  large  portion  of 
the  theory  unjustly  attributed  to  Lavoisier.  The  atomic  theory  of  chemi- 
cal combination  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  experiment  and  calcula- 
tion, and  many  splendid  discoveries  made  in  optical  and  astronomical 
science.  To  geography  Britain  has  contributed  largely  within  the  last 
half  century ;  and  the  exertions  she  has  made  within  the  same  period  for 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  above  all  of  religious  knowledge, 
form  the  brightest  feature  in  her  national  annals. 

Welsh  Language  and  LiteratureJ^  The  Welsh  language  is  radically 
independent  of  both  European  and  oriental  dialects,  though  several  modem 
languages  are  intermixed  with  it  Nennius,  who  wrote  in  the  9th  century, 
mentions  the  bards  Talhaian,  Tatangun,  Nuevin,  Bluchbar,  and  Cian,  as 
renowned  for  their  skill  in  poetry ;  and  Aneurim,  Taliesin,  and  Llywarch 
the  aged,  as  professors  of  the  same  art,  so  early  as  the  6th  century.  The 
oldest  indisputably  genuine  work  in  Welsh  is  Howel  Dha*s  Laws,  a  work 
of  the  10th  century.  An  English  student  of  the  Welsh  tongue  is  certainly 
liable  to  be  perplexed  by  a  preposterous  application  of  letters,  with  which 
he  is  familiar,  to  the  expression  of  sounds  very  different  from  those  which 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  assign  to  them.  Still  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
so  little  attention  has  been  pud  by  British  scholars  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
ancient  British  dialects.  The  number  of  scholars  who  have  some  know- 
ledge of  Latin,  Greek,  or  French,  in  proportion  to  those  who  know  any 
thing  of  the  Welsh  language,  is  probably  at  least  as  500  to  one.  The 
Denbigh  Ebteddfod,  or  Bardic  session  and  annual  musical  festival,  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  do  much  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Welsh  language, 
and  to  cultivate  its  poetry  and  music.  Dictionaries  of  the  Welsh  language 
have  been  published  by  W.  Owen,  W.  Evans,  Walters,  and  Richards. 
iir.  Q 
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Historical  Sketch  of  the  introduction  of  Chrigtianiiff  imo  Britain.'] 
It  is  impossible  for  Qs  to  fix  with  precision  the  era  of  the  iiitrodactioa^<^  of 

^The  Dndds.'i  The  primeval  r«U|(ion  of  Briteia  wm  DraidUoi,— ttii  tniAitatioo  com- 
pMBil  of  tho  f  loomy  barlMirUy  of  a  bloody  rapentition  od  tho  one  hand  and  of  thecermi 
of  moral  exoellencse  on  tho  other ;  and  which  eeemt  to  hare  prevaned  not  only  in 
Britain*  bat  In  Gtul,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia.  llieDame,  druidj  eeemi  to  be  de. 
rived  ttwa  the  Celtle  w«rd  deru,  er  the  Greek  drus,  both  eipilfyinc  < an  oak;'  vaA 
therefore  may  be  eappoeed  to  eignify  the  <  man  of  the  oak*  or  •  the  d  waller  or  freqaenter 
of  oalumTee.'  Both  historlane  and  anttonariana  are  agreed  that  there  were  three  ordcrt 
of  men  in  high  esteem  among  all  the  Cemo  tribee :  and  theee  ware  the  Dmide,  the  Fti4% 
ami  the  Bwde.  The  Dmida  prmided  over  the  education  of  yonth,  and  were  the  minitten 
and  teachers  of  religion,  and  adminiatratore  of  Justice,  llie  Faids,  called  also  Brwates, 
Ovydd,  Ettbages,  and  Vates  or  Prophets,  were  the  officiating  prieatt  and  phyaidaoa 
They  cacplalned  the  prodnotions  and  law*  of  nature,  and  eompoeed  hymns  in  honour  of 
the  biviolty,  which  were  sung  to  the  music  of  harps  at  their  sacred  solemnities.  They 
were  indeed  the  hallowed  musicians,  the  religious  poets,  and  the  venerated  propbeti  of 
all  the  Celtic  tribes,  who  believed  them  divinely  inspired  in  their  poems,  and  ravoorcd 
by  the  Divinity  with  revelatloiis  about  the  natare  of  things,  the  wUl  of  the  gods,  sad  of 
future  events.  The  Bards,  or  Shannachies,  during  the  existence  of  Druidism,  were  s 
much  more  lowly  order.  'Fhey  were  merely  the  annalists,  poets  and  genealogists  ef  the 
age.  Strabo  says  that  the  Ganh  bad  three  orders  of  men :  Bards,  Prieats,  and  Dniidt; 
that  it  was  the  nrovinoe  of  the  Bards  to  study  poetry,  and  compose  songs  in  honour  of 
their  deceased  heroes ;  that  the  Priests  presided  over  divine  worship ;  and  that  the 
Druids,  besides  studying  moral  and  natural  philosophy,  determined  all  coatrovenics,  and 
had  some  authority  evan  in  war.  Csesar  comprehends  all  the  three  orders  under  the 
name  of  Druids ;  and  savs  that  they  teach  their  disciples  a  vast  number  of  verses, 
which  they  must  get  l»y  neart.  Their  verses  were  a  record  of  the  history,  the  laws, 
and  even  the  religion  of  the  people.  While  the  Druids  were  the  priesta  and  augurs  of 
the  Celtic  nations,  particularly  ttwee  of  Gaol  and  Britain ;  the  Bards  were  strictly  speak- 
ingthe  literary  profemors. 

The  Bards  and  Scalds  of  Scandinavia  and  Britain  were  similar  .to  the  aoidoi  of  fbe 
ancient  Greeks.  Like  them,  they  were  admitted  to  the  chief  places  at  feasts  and  sun^ 
the  praises  of  heroes.  By  Homer— hlaaself  an  aoidos  or  bard,— thev  vrere  reckoned 
divine,  prophetic,  and  most  venerable.  (The  bard  Phemius,  forced  by  renelope's  suitors 
to  sing  at  tneir  feastSi  was  siwred  by  Ulysses,  when  he  slaugfaiered  tlie  wooers.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  Intercession  ot  Telamachua, 

*'  Oh,  Ctther,  mix  not  with  those  impious  dead 
The  man  divine,  forbear  that  sacred  head  !*' 
And  in  the  court  of  Alclnous,  king  of  Pha^aoea,  we  find  Demodpena,  the  bard^  seated 
aloft  on  a  radUnt  throne,  with  his  lyia  beside  him,  and  from  Ae  hand  of  Ulysses  reoeiv- 
inga delicious  morsel  from  the  chine. 

The  precise  origin  of  Bardism,  as  an  Institutional  system,  is  not  rery  clearly  defined. 
That  it  arose  from  a  natural  predilection  in  the  ancient  Britons  to  the  arts  of  poetry  and 
music,  we  may  safely  snrmise ;  but  the  period  of  its  elevation  to  Its  high  and  perfected 
institution  is  exceedingly  obscure.  Those  curious  relics,  <  The  Triads  of  the  Isle  of 
Britain,'  commemorate  Tydain  Tact  A  wen,  that  is,  ■  Tydain,  the  Jh^ther  of  the  Muses,* 
as  the  first  who  redoced  poetry  to  a  system,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  Bardkm. 
With  this  exertion,  all  that  we  confidently  know  is  that  it  was  coeval  with  or  ema- 
nated from  Druidism. 

The  Druids  were  dressed  in  very  lonr  garments,  of  six  dUlerent  ooioara ;  whereas  those 
of  the  nobility— the  king  excepted,  whose  garment  bad  seven— were  aJlowed  to  have 
only  four,  and  these  only  reaching  to  the  knee.  They  wore  their  hair  short,  and  their 
beards  were  permitted  to  grow  to  an  excessive  length,  the  npper  lip  excepted.  They 
carried  In  their  hands  a  long  white  rod,  called  *  the  wand  of  divination,*— an  oval  amulet 
incased  in  gold  was  ousMmded  about  their  neck,— and  a  white  surplkse  throvm  over  their 
shoulders,  especially  when  they  officiated.  Their  necks  were  also  decorated  with  gold 
chains,  and  their  arms  and  hands  with  bracelets.  The  head  of  the  order  was  called  the 
Archdndd,  and  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  voiees  ;  his  station  was  honoorabls,  and  bis 
power  and  wealth  were  great. 

What  were  the  religious  tenets  of  the  druids  it  Is  impossible  fully  and  precisely  to 
determine.  That  they  were  monotheists  we  haw  no  proof;  thoogb  some  antiqaarians 
would  have  us  believe  sa,  It  is  certain  that  they  worshipped  the  aun,  who  was  called 
Boo/,  Belt  Belin,  De  Dia,  Jah,  Esus,  Teuiatei,  Dew-  Takh,  *  the  god  of  Journeys,'  or,  as  some 
will  have  it,  Deu  Tail,  *  the  fatber-god,'  Taran,  or  Tharamu,  Keren^  •  the  I^ord  of  light,' 
Grtan,  Granniust  Camew,  &c.  &c.  They  seem  also  to  have  worshippcNl  the  aaoon,  but 
under  what  names  we  are  ignorant  Joi»,  or  Jupiter,  presiding  over  a  vast  empire,  was 
also  an  object  of  their  adoration ;  as  also  Cu>r,  or  Mercu^,  Oinas,  or  Venus,  anil  C^ASona, 
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Christianity  ioto  Britain.  We  labour  under  an  niter  destitntion  of  hiato* 
rical  records  concerning  that  most  important  event;  and  it  would  be  abus- 
ing the  onderstandingSy  and  wasting  the  time  of  our  readers,  were  we  to 
repeat  the  idle  tales  and  lying  legends  which  ha?e  been  coined  |by  cunning 
aiMl  intweated  monks  regarding  this  ereot.      It  is  very  possible  that  the 


or  Mintrra;  tQK«tli«r  with  a  prodigioiM  namber  of  genii,  prwiding  over  woodi^  Iskea, 
riveny  sad  moauuina.  Tho  £lve*,  or  £]f8  of  the  Saxoii,  and  Etpkin  of  tba  Calodonians 
w«n  objKta  of  rtopect  and  Teaeration.  lliey  aeem  to  have  been  the  same  with  the 
Nympha  of  Greek  and  Ronan  etory,  and  the  Perii  of  the  Persio  mythologv.  They 
were,  aeeerding  to  Dr  Jamietoo,  dietribnted  into  the  foUowing  chueee :  the  Dun^en 
weiw  the  Caatalide^  or  elvee  of  the  roofce.  Munt-^en,  the  Oreadee,  or  eWee  of  the  moun- 
Uina.  WudMt-dfen^  the  Diyadee  or  elvee  of  the  woods.  FUd-etfen,  the  moides,  or  elres 
of  the  fields.  WyUi^^lfen,  the  Haaoadryades,  or  wild  elvee.  Berg-eUtn^  the  Oreadee, 
or  reck-dvca.  IduuUiJhh  the  Rurieol«»  or  land-dvco.  Waeter-^/fim,  the  Naiades,  or 
loaataln*DTaipha.  SaeUr-^fen,  the  Nereides,  or  sea-nymphs.  There  were  also  the 
GwyUianj  Children  of  the  evening,  IVophetesses,  who  chanted  mournful  presaces  from 
the  bMMDS  of  lakes.  '^ 

The  isBBDortality  of  the  sool  and  the  doctrine  of  transmigratkm  were  tanght  by  the 
I>raidk  Their  rites  were  solemn  and  mysterious,  and  performed  in  appropriate  plaoes, 
MMMcuated  for  that  purpose.  They  formed  their  rooflees  temples,  ooneisting  of  cirelea 
of  stones,  their  earrndds  or  sacred  mounts,  and  their  cnmUchi  or  stone  tables,  with  the 


appendages  of  their  worship,  in  impervious  grovee,  darkened  by  the  shadowy  foliage 
of  oak-woode.  The  misletoe  which  grows  on  the  osk  was  lield  by  them  in  the  higheet 
vcneratioo  ;  and  a  solemn  festival  was  annually  kept  at  the  eutting  of  the  misletoe^  by  the 
areh-4ruid»  on  tlie  K)th  of  March,  which  was  their  new-year's-day.  The  1st  of  May, 
midaummcr-day,  and  tlie  1st  of  November,  were  also  annaally  solemnized.  The  bdltn, 
or  6dKa»,  was  a  druidie  festival,  celebrated  on  the  Ist  of  May.  It  is  derived  from  Baal 
•r  Be/,  a  Iiord;  and  Teine  in  Gaelic,  Taine  in  Irish,  and  Tan  in  Welsh,  sgnifiee  fire. 
Thoe  Baal^Teme^  Bd-Tan^  *  the  fire  of  Uel.'  It  is  said^  however,  to  havs  another  signi. 
fLntMua,  and  to  mean  the  festal  fire  for  the  vegetation  of  the  year.  On  this  occasion 
gnat  n^oioings  were  made,  and  a  laiige  bonfire  kindled,  to  hail  the  return  of  the  sun,  that 
benefioeat  luminary.  The  Samhin  was  another  druidie  festival,  ^eld  on  hallow-eve, 
or  e'cD,  which,  in  Gaelic,  still  retaina  that  name,  as  we  are  informed  by  Smith  and 
Jsmieson  The  term  meane  <  the  fire  of  peaoe.'  At  this  period  the  Drnide  held  their 
aanoal  oesisee,  when  all  the  fires  were  sxtlngnished  in  the  country  the  preceding  even- 
ing, in  order  to  be  supplied  from  the  consecrated  fire.  Of  this  no  criminal  was  to  have 
a  share,  till  he  had  undergone  tlie  sentence  adjudged ;  and  till  then,  none  were  allowed 
to  ehow  him  the  least  office  of  humanity,  without  incurring  the  eame  penalty. 

Like  the  ancient  Persians,  they  held  it  unlawful  to  build  temples  to  the  gods,  or  to 
worship  within^waUs  and  under  roofs.  'I'kev  practised  augury,  magic,  lots,  and  an  in- 
finicude  of  religions  ritee  and  ceremonieii.  The  Druids  have  been  CMrged  with  offering 
human  ei  rificse ;  but  the  charn  has  been  attempted  to  be  parried  by  tboee  who,  unwil- 
ling to  believe  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  have  laboured  hard  to  extenuate  the 
crimee  of  paganism,  by  supposing  that  the  victims  thus  immolated  were  murderers,  and 
that  strangers  might  mistake  such  immolations  for  human  sacrifices.  The  defence  is  but 
weak,  and  the  euppoeltion  precarious.  The  universal  prevalence  of  human  sacrificee 
throughout  the  psgen  wiK-ld  is  too  strongly  established  to  be  now  refuted.  Cieaar,  speak- 
ing of  the  Gallic  Druids,  says,  that  it  is  their  opinion  that  for  the  life  of  a  man  nothing 
but  the  life  of  a  man  can  be  rendered.  And  Cicero  obeerves,  that  if,  at  any  time,  induced 
by  terror,  they  Judge  that  the  gods  must  be  projpitiated,  they  pollute  Uieir  altars  and 
icmpiea.  The  druidie  grove  of  the  Massillan  Gauls  is  described  by  Lucan  in  terma 
aimoet  too  shocking  to  relate.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Gallic  Druids  to  set  up  an  im- 
menee  gigantic  wicker  figure  of  a  man.  In  the  texture  of  which  they  entwined  about 
100  human  victims,  and  then  consumed  the  whole  as  an  offering  to  their  offended  gods. 
Tacitus  also  represents  it  aa  the  constant  custom  of  the  Druids  of  the  Isle  of  Man  to 
sacrifice  to  their  gods  the  prisoners  taken  in  war.  In  the  extended  wilds  of  Arduenne, 
in  the  Netherlande,  and  the  great  Hercynlan  foreet,  placea  set  apart  for  thie  diabolical 
|»ractioe  abounded ;  and  Adam  of  Bremen  repreeents  the  druidie  groves  of  Upsala,  in 
Sweden,  as  not  having  a  single  tree  that  was  not  reverenced  as  gifted  with  a  portion  of 
tlM  divinity,  because  stained  with  human  gore  and  foul  with  putrefaction.  We  are  told 
by  LoceniuB,  that  the  Swedes,  when  sffllcted  with  famine,  in  the  first  year  Immolated 
bulla, — in  the  second,  men,— and  in  the  third  the  king  himeelf,  as  an  atonement  to  Odiu. 
Prooopiua  testifies  that  the  inhabiUnts  of  Shetland  offered  human  sacrifice.  It  was 
usual  with  the  people  of  Marseilles^  in  France,  to  offer  a  human  victim  annually.  The 
custom  of  offering  99  men  every  January,  as  an  atonement  to  Odin,  was  practised  by 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians  till  the  lOih  century.  Diodorus  Siculus,  speaking  of  the 
Celts,  says  that  they  venerate  highly  those  who  disckise  futurity,  either  from  the  fiight 
of  birds,  or  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  victims ;  and  that  on  solemn  occasions,  they 
practise  An  astonishing  and  incredible  mo«le  of  divination.  They  take  a  man  who  is  to 
\i'i  sacrificed,  and  kill  him  with  one  stroke  of  a  sword,  above  the  midriff;  and  by  obscrv- 
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light  of  the  gospel  may  havo  readied  Britun,  hy  tlio  way  of  France, 
(then  called  Tranaalpine  Ganly)  hefore  the  concliuioii  of  the  Ist,  or  not 
long  after  the  commenoement  of  the  2d  ceutnry.  At  no  charches  are  re- 
coided  to  have  existed  in  France  before  the  2d  centary,  we  may  warrant- 
ably  infer  that  none  existed  in  Britain  till  some  time  after  they  were  estalp 

ing  the  pocture  in  which  he  faiist  hie  Yarioue  oonruUione,  and  the  direction  in  which  Uw 
blood  flowi  from  hie  iMMly,  they  form  their  predictions  aooordinf  to  certain  mice  left 
them  by  their  anoeetors.  Thoe  we  hare  established  on  nnqaestionable  authority,  tbst 
human  sacrifices  oonstitoted  a  chief  part  of  druidic  worship ;  aod  that  the  benerdenei 
of  the  Druids,  Ulce  the  benerolenoe  of  the  Hindoo  Bramins,  is  a  fiction  and  noncDtity. 
We  shall  next  notice  the  religion  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  preWooa  to  their  receiriiig 
Christianity. 

The  Anglo-Saxon*  and  Danet*\  As  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  settled  in  Britain  In  th« 
5th  and  6th  centuries,  came  from  the  north-west  comer  of  Germany,  contiguoot  to 
Denmark,  we  have  reason  to  beliere  that  their  religion  was  the  same,  or  Tery  nearly  lo, 
with  that  of  tlie  pagan  Danes. 

We  know  not  precisely  what  were  the  dilferent  degrees  and  orders  In  the  hlerarebjr  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  priests ;  or  whether,  like  the  Druide,  they  were  dinded 
into  sevoral  classes,  who  performed  distinct  parts  in  their  religious  rites.  It  is  said  thst 
in  a  celebrated  Umple  of  Odin,  the  chief  deity  of  both  the  Snxons  and  Danei,  there 
were  12  Drottes  of  superior  dignity,  who  presided  oTer  all  religious  affairs,  and  governed 
all  the  other  priests.  There  was  one  who  bore  the  name  and  exercised  the  oflice  of  the 
chief  prirst  in  the  kincdom  of  Northumberland  ;  and,  therefore,  probably  one  in  escb  of 
the  other  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy.  Among  the  Danes  and  Saxons — as  among  msnf 
other  ancient  nations— the  pricsthocd  was  hereditary.  The  Danes  and  Saxons  hsd  alse 
priestesses,  who  officiated  in  the  temples  of  their  female  deities ;  and  Frigga,  their  chief 
goddeee,  was  served  by  kings*  daughters  and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Danish  or  Saxon  priests  acted  the  part  of  legislators  and  supreme  jad^ 
among  them,  as  did  the  Druids  among  the  ancient  Britons  and  Caledonians.  The  Nor- 
thumbrian chief  priest,  or  Drotte,  bitterly  complained— as  we  are  told  by  fiede— thst 
he  had  reaped  very  little  honour  or  advantage  from  all  his  religious  services.  "  There 
is  not  one  of  your  subjects  (said  he  to  king  Edwin)  who  hath  served  the  gods  with  so 
much  devotion  as  I  have  done,  and  yet  there  are  many  of  them  who  have  received  more 
ample  rewards  and  greater  honours,  and  have  proepered  much  better  in  all  their  aifslr*. 
If  these  gods  had  any  power,  would  they  not  exert  it  in  my  favour,  who  hav»  wsrship- 
ped  them  with  so  much  zeal  ?" 

The  religious  notions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  are  better  known  than  those  of 
many  nations  of  antiquity,  because  their  priests  did  not  aflect  that  mysterious  secrecf 
which  the  British  Druids  and  other  ancient  priests  did  ;  and  a  very  curious  system  of 
their  fabulous  theology  called  the  JSdda^  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Mr  Mtl- 
let.  The  Saxon  and  Danish  priesu  lielieved  and  taught  the  immortality  of  the  homsn 
soul,  and  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  after  death ;  rejecting  the  druidical  doc- 
trine of  the  metempsychoeis,  or  transmigrstion  of  souls,  as  an  alraurd  fiction.  The 
place  of  rewards  they  called  VaihaUaj  and  the  place  of  punishments  Niuheim,  or  the  abode 
of  evil,  where  Hela  dwelt.  In  Valhalla,  all  brave  men  and  good,  and  In  Nistbeim  sll 
cowards  and  bad  men,  were  to  i*eside  to  the  end  of  this  world,  when  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  even  the  gods  themselves,  were  to  be  consumed  by  fire.  After  this  general 
conflagration,  a  new  and  more  glorious  world  was  to  arise  out  of  the  former.  The  heroes, 
with  all  good  men,  were  to  be  admitted  Into  Ginulet  a  palace  built  of  shining  gold,  more 
beautiful  than  Valhalla  ;  and  cowards,  assassins,  false  swearers,  and  adulterers,  were  to 
be  confined  in  NaatrandCf  a  palace  built  of  the  carcases  of  serpents,  and  more  ditmal 
than  Nisiheim.  The  moral  precepts  chiefly  Inculcated  by  the  Saxon  and  Danish  prieiU 
were  three :  to  worship  the  gods, — ^to  do  no  wrong, — and  to  fight  bravely  in  battle.  They 
occasionally  recommended  many  other  virtues ;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  beao- 
tiful  collection  of  nmdentlal  and  mora)  maxims  than  in  the  Hovatnaai^  or  sublime  discour- 
ses ascribed  to  Odin.  Whether  Odin  was  originally  the  name  of  the  one  true  God,  amon^ 
the  first  colonies  who  came  from  the  east  and  peopled  Germany  and  Scandinavia;  or  whe- 
ther it  was  assumed  by  a  mighty  conq«ei*or  from  the  east,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  horde  of 
adventurers,  over-ran  the  north  of  Europe,  and  erecting  a  michty  empire,  claimed  the  ho- 
nours paid  to  that  deity;  or  whether  It  was  the  name  ofa  deified  hero,  is  wholly  uncertain. 
However  this  may  be,  he  was  believed  to  be  the  god  of  war,  who  gave  victory  sod 
revived  courage  in  the  conflict.  He  was  also  the  patron  god  of  arts  and  artists.  Frea, 
or  Frigga^  the  wife  of  Odin,  was,  next  to  her  husband,  the  most  revered  deity  among 
the  heathen  Saxons,  Danes,  and  other  northern  nations.  In  the  most  ancient  times, 
she  was  the  same  with  the  goddess  HerthOf  so  devoutly  worshipped  by  the  Germso 
tribes,  as  we  arc  informed  by  Tacitus ;  but  when  Odin  afterwards  became  the  chief 
Scandinavian  divinity,  his  wife,  Frea,  usurped  the  honours  formerly  paid  to  mother 
Earth.  *  She  was  esteemed  the  goddess  of  love  and  pleasure.  The  sixth  day  of  the 
week  was  consecrated  to  her,  and  still  bears  her  name.  Thor,  the  eldest  and  bravest  of 
the  sons  of  Odin  and  Frea,  was,  after  his  parent^  the  most  revered  object  of  superati- 
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iiahed  in  Fnmce.     TertalHan,  who  died  A.  D.  202,  is  the  most  ancient  f/A^ 
writer  who  attests  the  existence  and  prevalence  of  Christianity  in  Britain  ;  ^^ 

bnt  hie  authority,  unless  corroborated  by  other  evidences,  mast  be  received        ^\^/f^ 
with  oration,  for  an  apparent  proneness  to  exaggeration  is  visible  in  his  tirst~^    KV " 
mfTsecond  Apologies.     Of  tliis,  however,  we  are  certain,  that  Christia-  \\y 
nity  had  made  considerable  progress  in  our  island,  previous  to  the  time  of  '^ 

Uoiu  adontion.  He  was  believed  to  relfn  over  all  the  aerial  regions,  consistlog  of  540 
halli,-i-to  laaneh  the  flaming  bolt, — and  direct  the  meteors,  winds,  and  storms.  To  him 
they  prayed  for  farourable  winds,  refreshing  rains,  and  fruitful  seasons.  To  him  the 
fifth  day  of  the  week  was  ooosecrated,  and  still  bears  his  name.  Besides  these  three,  a 
prodtgioiis  number  of  inferior  divinities,  male  and  female,  were  adored  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxoaa  and  Dance :  Balder^  the  second  son  of  Odin  and  Frea,  was  the  god  of  light ; 
Niord^  the  god  of  waters ;  7W,  the  god  of  champions  ;  Brage,  the  god  of  orators  and 
poet* ;  and  Hamdal  was  the  doorkeeper  of  the  gods  and  the  guardian  of  the  rainbow. 
A  malevolent,  chinning,  and  powerful  spirit,  called  Lokiy  was  by  some  esteemed  a  god  ; 
bv  others,  an  enemy  both  to  gods  and  men  ;  by  all,  an  object  of  superstitious  terror. 
i>lin  and  Frea  had  11  daughters,  all  goddesses,  viz.  EirOf  the  godoess  of  medicine; 
Gefianot  of  vii^ipnity,  FuUa,  of  dress ;  Fret/a,  of  true  love ;  Lofna,  of  reconciliation  ; 
P^asOf  of  vows  ;  Snotra,  of  good  manners,  (xna,  the  messenger  of  Frea,  &c.  In  short, 
all  the  northern  nations,  and  among  them  our  Saxon  and  Danish  anoestora,  believed 
that  tho  son,  moon,  stars,  earth,  sea,  lakes,  rivers,  woods,  and  mountains,  were  Inha- 
bited and  ruled  by  certain  genii,  capable  of  doing  much  hurt  or  benefit  to  mankind,  and 
tbcreforo  entitled  to  some  degree  or  veneration. 

The  aefts  of  worahip  paid  to  their  gods,  were  these  four :  songs  of  praise  and  grati- 
tude,—prayers  and  supplications,— offerings  and  sacrifices, — incantation  and  divining 
ritca,  in  order  to  express  their  admiration  of  their  perfections,  and  gratitude  for  their 
beoelSta.  To  Odin  they  were  directed  to  offer  horses,  dogs,  and  falcons,  and  sometimes 
cocka  or  a  fiat  owl,  by  way  of  aacrlfioe.  To  Frig^a  they  offered  the  largest  hogs ;  and 
to  Thor,  fat  oxen  and  horses.  These  victims  Iwing  slain  before  the  altnr,  their  blood 
was  received  into  a  vessel  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  some  part  of  it  sprinkled  on 
the  asseuably ;  the  entndls  were  afterwards  inspected  by  the  priests  to  discover  the  will 
of  the  gods  from  their  appearance.  Some  of  the  flesh  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  and  on 
the  rest  the  priests  and  people  feasted.  At  these  feasts,  their  favourite  beer  and  ale  were 
net  Ibr^gottcn,  of  which  they  drank  deep  and  frequent  draughts  in  honour  of  their  gods, 
potting  np  some  prayer  or  wish  at  every  draught.  In  famines,  or  other  national  cala> 
mttics,  or  on  the  eve  of  some  dangerous  war,  human  victims  were  offered  up  at  the 
altars  of  their  gods^  by  our  pagan  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  ancestors.  These  unhappy 
beings  were  commonly  choeen  from  among  erlminals,  captives,  or  slaves ;  but,  on  some 
pressing  occasions,  persons  of  the  highest  dignity  were  not  spared. 

None  were  more  addicted  to  divination,  or  made  greater  efforts  to  penetrate  into 
futurity  and  discover  the  counsels  of  heaven,  than  the  ancient  Danes  and  Saxons. 
Besides  those  arts  of  divining  practised  by  their  priests,  in  common  with  those  of  other 
nations,  they  had  many  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  gave  great  credit  to  the  predic- 
tions of  c4d  women,  who  pretended  to  consult  the  dead,  to  converse  with  familiar  spirits, 
and  to  have  many  other  ways  of  discovering  the  will  of  the  gods  and  the  issue  of  impor- 
tant ondertakings.  In  very  ancient  times,  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  like  the  Britons, 
bad  no  covered  temples,  bnt  worshipped  their  eods  in  sacred  groves,  and  circles  of  rude 
•tones.  Gndually  however  they  began  to  build  temples,  and  at  length  erected  some  of 
incredible  grandeur  and  magnificence.  There  were  many  of  such  temples  adorned  with 
idol«,  in  different  parts  of  EngUnd,  while  the  Anglo-Saxons  continued  pagans ;  but  (as 
we  are  informed  by  Bede)  they  were  all  destroyed  at  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
Tbcy  also  celebrated  certain  great  festivals  with  peculiar  solemnity.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  these  was  celebrated  at  the  winter-solstice.  It  was  called  '  the  mother  night,'  and 
al9o  Juie,  or  Yule,  a  name  by  which  the  festival  of  Christmas  is  still  known  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  in  some  parts  of  England.  The  heathen  Jule  was  observed  in  honour 
of  the  god  Thor,  not  only  with  sacrifices,  but  with  toasting,  drinking,  dancing,  and  every 
peenble  demonstration  of  mirth  and  joy.  The  second  great  festival  was  kept  during 
the  second  moon  of  the  year,  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Frea,  much  in  the  same  manner 
«i  the  former.  The  third  and  greatest  festival  was  celebrated  In  honour  of  Odin,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  spring,  before  they  set  out  on  their  warlike  expeditions.  Besides  these 
three  great  festivals  in  honour  of  their  three  greatest  gods,  tney  kept  many  others  at 
different  seasons  in  honour  of  their  inferior  gods. 

Such  was  the  vain,  absurd,  and  cruel  superstition  that  reigned  over  all  those  parta  of 
Engbuid  possessed  by  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  previous  to  their  conversion  to  Christi- 
^inity.  The  intelligent  reader  will  observe,  that  though  it  bore  a  general  resemblance  to 
cbc  ancient  Droidism  of  the  ancient  Britons  in  several  particulars,  it  differed  greatly 
from  it  in  other  respects.  The  Saxons  and  Danish  priesU  were  neither  held  in  such 
profound  veneration,  nor  enjoyed  so  much  power,  especially  in  civil  affairs,  as  the  Druids ; 
aod  their  speculative  opinions  in  many  things  were  very  different ;  as  were  also  the 
ebjects,  the  aeaaons,  and  ceremonies  of  their  worship. 
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Ontttantiiie  Um  Great.     Constantine  himself  was  a  nalive  of  Britaio, 
fU     t      haTiog  been  born  at  Jfork,  where  Constaatina  Chlonis»  hia  fiather,  then 
%ff^v\f^     emperor  of  the  Weat,  resided.     But  we  know  very  little  about  the  progreu 
^  of  Christianity  in  this  country  till  the  rise  of  the  Pek^ian  heresy,  at  the 

commencement  of  the  5th  century.  Pelagius,  that  noted  beresiarch,  wu 
himself  a  native  of  Wales,  and  his  real  name  was  Morgan  ;  his  eoadjator 
in  spreading  the  heresy  which  bears  his  name,  was  Coelestins,  an  Irishman. 
Their  peculiar  opinions  made  considerable  progress  among  the  British 
Christians ;  but  were  at  length  suppressed  by  the  e£Forts  of  Germanas  aod 
his  disciples.  Several  bishops,  from  Britain,  sat  in  the  famous  ooancil  of 
Nice,  A.  D.  325 ;  as,  also,  at  the  council  of  Sardus,  347 ;  and  of  An- 
miuum  in  Italy,  and  Aries  in  France;  and,  in  A.  £)•  519,  an  ecclesias- 
tical synod  of  all  the  British  clergv  was  held  by  St  David,  archbishop  of 
Caerleon,  and  uncle  of  the  famous  king  Arthur,  for  the  professed  object  of 
extirpating  the  remains  and  preventing  the  revival  of  the  Pelagian  heresy. 
But,  however  flourishing  and  prosperous  the  state  of  Christianity  may  hare 
been  in  early  times  in  this  country,  it  was  doomed  to  suffer  a  total  eclipse, 
and  almost  utter  extinction,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  pagan  Saxons.  The 
period  when  the  innumerable  hordes  of  Scythians,  from  every  quarter,  burst 
with  irresistible  violence  upon  the  Roman  empire,  when  ^'  clouds  upon 
clouds  successively  rose  in  the  sky,  till  the  congregated  host,  gathering 
fresh  terror  as  it  rolled  along,  obscured  the  sun  of  Italy,  and  sank  the 
western  world  in  night," — ^was  peculiarly  calamitous  to  Britain  by  obliging 
the  Romans  to  abandon  the  island.  Druidism  had  been  formally  proscnbed 
by  them  ;  but  before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  the  northern  parts  of  Bn- 
tain  had  been  quite  depopulated  by  the  successful  and  oft-repeated  inroads 
of  the  barbarous  Caledonians,  then  called  Scots  and  Picts;  the  Saxons 
completed  the  desolation.  They  murdered  numbers  of  the  Christiaa 
clergy,  and  their  pagan  enmity  was  fostered  and  inflamed  by  their  long 
and  bloody  contests  with  the  Christian  Britons.  It  was  not  till  A.D.  570, 
that  the  first  rays  of  Christianity  dawned  upon  the  Saxon  conqaerors  of 
Britain,  by  means  of  a  marriage-alliance  between  one  of  their  petty  mo- 
narchs  and  the  daughter  of  Cherebert,  king  of  France,  a  princess  warmly 
attached  to  Christianity. 

In  A.  D.  596,  the  famous  Austin  was  sent  over  by  Pope  Gregory,  to 
effect  the  full  conversion  of  the  Britons.  He,  with  40  other  monks,  landed 
iu  England,  and  was  kindly  received  by  Ethelbert,  who  assigned  Canter- 
bury as  a  place  of  residence  to  them.  They  entered  it  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, carrying  the  pictare  of  Christ  before  them  and  a  silver  cross,  and  sing- 
ing a  hymn.  Their  pious  endeavours  were  crowned  with  such  success,  that 
the  king  and  most  of  his  subjects  were  in  a  short  time  pronounced  to  be  con- 
verted ;  and  no  fewer  than  10,000  of  them  were  baptized  on  one  Chmtmas 
day.  Upon  the  news  of  Austin's  success,  a^the  papal  court,  more  missioD- 
aries  were  sent  over,  and  a  iraluable  library  of  books,  vestments,  sacred 
utensils,  and  holy  relics.  Austin's  efforts  to  reduce  the  Welsh  Christians 
to  dependence  on  the  papal  authority  failed,  however,  of  success ;  and, 
in  revenge,  the  ghostly  abbot  threatened  them  with  the  wrath  of 
heaven  and  the  hostilities  of  the  English.  The  East  Saxons  were  soon 
after  converted  by  Mellitus,  and  a  bishop's  see  was  established  at  London, 
their  capital,  in  A.  D.  610.  The  Northumbrians  were  next  converted, 
whicli  auspicious  event  was  accelerated  by  the  marriage  of  their  king, 
Edwin,  with  Edelburg,  a  daughter  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent.  That 
princess  having  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion  secured  to  her  and  her 
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hoQflebokl,  WBfl  accompanied  into  her  new  dominions  by  a  missionaiy  named 
PiMdiwB,  whoae  labonis  were  so  saccessfiil,  that  Edwin  himself,  and  the 
high  priest  Coiifi,  many  of  the  nobility,  and  great  mnltitndes  of  the  com- 
non  people,  renovneed  paganism  and  were  baptised.  By  the  influence  of 
Edwin  and  P^nliniu,  Ctfpwald,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  and  many  of  his 
sahjectSy  were  converted ;  and,  as  a  reward  for  the  services  of  Panlinns, 
Edwin  ereeled  a  bishop  a  see  at  Yoik,  and  even  obtained  an  archbishop's 
pall  fov  liim  from  Pope  Honorias.  The  Northumbrians,  upon  the  defeat 
and  desth  of  Edwin,  in  A.  D.  938,  apostatized,  but  were  soon  after  re- 
canvoalad  or  in  other  words  compelled  nominally  to  embrace  Christianity 
— ^by  tbek  king,  Oswald,  who  had  been  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion, 
daring  his  captivity  in  Scotland,  by  the  Culdees.  Tliese  religious  sent  Aidan, 
one  of  ibeir  number,  with  Oswald,  into  his  kingdom ;  and  the  former  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Lindisfame,  or  Holy  Island,  to  which  the  see  had  been 
traosferred  from  Yoik.  The  Ebist  Angles,  who  had  apostatized,  were  re- 
stored in  the  same  mamier  by  their  prince  Sigebert,  who  during  his  exile 
among*  the  Franks  had  been  converted  to  Christianity.  At  his  restoration 
to  his  kingdom,  he  brought  over  Felix,  a  Bnrgundian  priest,  who  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  bishop  of  the  East  Angles.  The  West  Saxons  were  con- 
verted by  Berinus,  who  was  greatly  indebted  for  his  success  to  the  arrival 
of  Oswald,  the  Northumbrian,  at  the  court  of  Cynigfel,  Idng  of  Wessex,  in 
A.  D.  635,  to  claim  the  hand  of  that  monarch's  daughter.  A  bishop's  see 
was  founded  at  Dorchester,  of  which  Berinus  was  the  first  bishop.  The 
Mercians  were  converted  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  This  was 
aim  brought  about  by  a  marriage-alliance  between  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Mercian  monarch  with  Alchflida,  daughter  of  Oswi,  king  of  Northumber- 
land, who  upon  his  return  home,  carried  with  him  four  missionaries,  who 
preached  the  gospel  in  Mercia.  One  of  these  four,  a  Scotsman,  was  ordained 
the  first  bishop  of  the  Mercians  by  bishop  Finanus.'^ 

To  render  the  union  of  the  church  of  England  and  Rome  as  perfect  as 
possible,  a  grand  council  was  summoned  by  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  arcli- 
bialiop  of  Canterbury,  at  Hertford  in  673.     At  this  council  Theodore 

''From  the  above  it  appears,  tbat  the  Enelish,  in  the  kinf^oms  of  Kent  and  Wessex, 
were  oonTerted  to  the  Christian  faith  by  much  and  Romish  missionaries,— trhile  the 
Mercians  and  Northnmbriaos  received  the  light  of  the  gospel  from  Scotish  preachers. 
This  drcamstancegaYe  rise  to  a  keen  controversr  concerning  the  time  of  keeping  Easter 
and  the  form  of  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure.  The  Romish  missionaries,  and  their  eli  arches, 
krpt  Easter  on  the  first  Sanday  after  the  lith,  and  before  the  22d  day  of  the  first  moon 
after  the  Tcmal  equinox ;  and  those  churches  planted  bj  the  Scotish  missionaries  kept  / 
tiiat  festival  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  IStb,  and  before  the  81st  day  of  the  same 
mooa.  Therefore,  when  the  14th  day  of  that  moon  hanpened  to  be  a  Sunday,  those  of 
the  Scotish  communion  celebrated  Easter  festival  on  that  day;  whereas  those  of  the 
Romish  communion  did  not  celebrate  theirs  till  the  Sunday  after.  To  determine  thin 
mii^ty  aflTair,  a  famous  council  was  held  at  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  by  Oswi  the  Nor- 
thumbrian king.  The  Scotish  orators  in  this  council  maintained  that  their  wsv  of 
•Inerving  Easter  was  prescribed  by  -St  John,  the  beloved  disciple  ;  and  the  Romanists, 
with  DO leM  confidence,  affirmed  that  theirs  was  instituted  by  St  Peter,  the  prince  of 
the  apostlcfl,  and  the  doorkeeper  of  heaven.  Oswi  was  particularly  struck  by  the  latter 
rircnmstance,  and  both  parties  acknowledging  that  Peter  kept  the  keys  of  heaven,  the 
king  declared  that  he  would  not  disoblige  the  celestial  porter  upon  anv  account,  but 
vas  resolved  to  observe  all  his  institutions  to  the  utmost  of  hispower,  lest  he  should 
tarn  his  back  upon  him  when  he  came  to  the  gate  of  heaven.  The  whole  assembly  ap- 
daoded  this  sagacious  declaration,  and  the  Roman  orators  obtained  a  «>™R{«^/'^™''y' 
at  which  many  of  the  Scotish  clergy  were  so  much  offended  that  thev  left  England  and 
retumerf  into  their  own  country,  though  they  are  censured  by  Bede  for  this  abomln- 
aMe  error,  ret  he  allows  them  to  haveT>een  learned,  pious,  and  ▼irtuous,  and  cona- 
Bieods  them  for  thelt  contempt  of  riches,  and  their  great  diligence  in  discharging  iheJf 
ministerial  duties.  No  longer  oppowd  by  the  Scotish  clergy,  the  Romanists  carried 
every  thing  their  own  way ;  and  all  the  English  churches  were  reduced  to  a  perfect 
csnioraiity  with  the  church  of  home. 
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obUuned  the  canaent  of  the  eecletiMtics  to  a  nnmber  of  canone  which  he 
bad  brought  from  Rome,  demanding  perfect  nntformity  among  all  the 
English  drarches.  Besides  this  anion  among  the  English  chniches,  and 
conformity  to  the  Romish  chnrch,  which  was  brought  about  by  Theodore, 
several  new  doctrines  and  practices  were  now  introduced.  Amongst  these, 
was  auricular  or  secret  confession  to  a  priest  as  necessary  to  absolutioB. 
Theodore,  by  his  address,  obtained  a  recognition  of  the  metropolitan  power 
in  his  person  over  all  Uie  Ekiglish  clergy,  add  exerdsed  it  with  no  little 
seyerity.     He  died  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  course  of  the  7th  century,  many  monasteries  were  founded  in  all 
parts  of  England.  They  were  designed,  at  first,  for  the  seats  of  bishops 
and  their  clergy,  and  for  the  residence  of  secular  priests,  who  preached  and 
administered  the  sacrament  orer  all  the  neighboiuing  country.  They  were 
also  seminaries  of  learning  for  educating  the  youth.  No  tows  of  celibacy 
or  poverty  were  at  first  required  of  the  priests  inhabiting  these  monas- 
teries ;  but  these  were  soon  after  enjoined  by  successive  popes  and  metix>- 
politans.  The  monasteries  being  well-built,  and  richly  endowed,  drew 
such  numbers  to  enjoy  a  lazy  and  comfortable  life  in  them,  that  they  soon 
became  intolerable  evils  to  Uie  commonalty.  The  idea  first  promulgated 
about  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  that  as  soon  as  any  person  put  on  the 
habit  of  a  monk,  all  the  sins  of  their  youth  were  forgiven,  induced  so 
many  to  resort  to  these  monasteries,  that  their  numbers  would  seem 
incredible,  were  it  not  well-attested  ;  in  fact  this  circumstance  proved  Uie 
ruin  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  conquests  of  the 
Danes,  who,  finding  the  monasteries  so  well-stored  with  booty  and  pro- 
visions, plundered  and  destroyed  them  so  effectually,  that,  before  the  end 
of  the  9th  century,  there  was  hardly  a  monastery  or  monk  left  in  Eng- 
land. But  the  converted  Danes  soon  fell  into  the  same  error  as  their 
predecessors ;  and  the  rage  for  monasteries  broke  out  anew  in  the  10th 
century.^^ 

Superstition,  the  child  of  ignorance,  manifested  herself  in  England  abont 
the  7th  century,  in  an  excessive  veneration  for  relics.     Few  Christians 

**  This  panlon  was  greati  j  aided  by  the  following  oirciimstaneet  the  effect  of  which 
was  carefully  fostered  by  an  artful  priastbood.  A  notion  prevailed  at  that  time  over 
all  Europe,  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand.  It  took  its  rise  from  a  passage  in 
the  Apocalypse,  and  threw  the  people  into  the  greatest  consternation.  They  imagined 
that  St  John  had  predicted,  that,  at  the  expiry  of  1000  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Satan  woold  be  loosed  from  his  prison,  and  Antichrist  appear;  and  that  the  destruction 
and  oonflaaration  of  the  world  would  follow  these  awrul  events.  Hence  prodigious 
numbers  of  people  abandoned  all  worldly  concerns,  and,  endowing  monasteries  with  all 
their  hinds  and  effects,  hastened  to  the  Holy  Land ;  where  they  expected  that  Christ 
would  descend  from  heaven  to  judge  the  world.  Others  devoted  themselves  solemnly 
to  the  service  of  the  churches,  hoping  that  the  supreme  Judge  would  diminish  the  severity 
of  their  sentence,  and  be  more  favourable  and  propitious  to  them  as  they  had  made 
themselves  slaves  to  his  ministers.  When  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  happened  to 
be  visible,  the  cities  were  deserted ;  and  the  people  fled  to  caverns,  or  hid  themselves 
amongst  craggy  rocks.  In  many  places,  palaces,  and  noble  edifices,  both  public  and 
private,  were  pulled  down,  or  suffered  to  decay ;  being  supposed  to  be  of  no  use,  since 
the  consummation  of  all  things  was  at  hand.  In  a  word,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  historian  to  express,  and  it  surpasses  the  most  vivid  imagination  of  the  poet  to 
describe,  the  confusion,  the  horror,  and  despair,  thut  pervaded  all  ranks  of  the  miser« 
able  people  in  this  most  inauspicious  period,  *<  denominated,  for  its  barbarism  and 
wickedness,**  says  Cesar  Baronius,  "  the  iron  age, — for  its  dulness  and  stupidity,  the 
age  of  lead,^«nd  for  its  blindness  and  ignorance,  the  age  of  darkness.*'  This  terror 
was  artfuUv  Improved  by  the  priests ;  it  occasioned  immense  donations  of  land,  money, 
&C.  towards  endowing  and  supporting  monasteries;  and  these  donations  were  all  pre> 
faced  with  the  following  words :  '*  The  end  of  the  world  being  at  hand.'*  By  these 
continually  increasing  and  extravagant  grants,  the  clergy,  at  the  death  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  were  possened  of  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  lands  of  England  ;  and  these 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  and  even  from  military  service. 
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tlMNight  tfaemielTes  safe  from  diabolical  madiinatioiis,  mileas  they  carried 
abovl  with  them  a  relic  of  some  saint :  and  no  drarch  conld  be  dedi« 
cased  without  a  quantity  of  this  sacred  trumpery.     Kings,  princes,  and 
wealdiy  prelates,  purchased  piei^es  of  the  cross,  or  whole  legs  and  arms  of 
apostles ;  while  poorer  derotees  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
the  toes  and  fingers  of  inferior  saints*     Agelnoth,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, when  at  Rome,  in  1021,  purchased  from  the  pope,  an  arm  of  St 
Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  for  6000  lb*  weight  of  silren 
weight  <tf  gold.     Images,  though  early  used  in  churches,  were  not  wor- 
shipped till  the  middle  of  the  9th  century.     Transubstantiation  was  intro-     'i 
doced  about  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  by  the  famous  Lanfranc,  arch-  (yA\\  / 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  opponent  of  the  great  Berenger,  the  zealous 
and  steady  adversary  of  that  most  irrational  doctrine.     Masses  were  early 
introduced  into  England;  and  the  council  of  Castle  Hythe,  held  in  816, 
determined  with  great  accuracy  the  number  of  masses  to  be  celebrated  for 
difiiBrent  individuals  according  to  their  rank.     By  another  canon,  enacted 
in  928,  the  cleigy  were  enjoined  to  sing  fifty  psalms  for  the  king  every 
Friday,  in  every  monastery  and  cathedral  church.     In  these  times,  public 
wonhip  consisted  chiefly  in  psalmody ;  and  in  some  churches  and  larger 
cathedrals,  this  exercise  was  continued  day  and  night  unintcrmptedly,  by  a 
constant  succession  of  priests  and  laity.     "  This  monastic  melody  was  so 
channing,"  says  an  ancient  historian,  "  that  it  enticed  great  numbers  to 
build  and  endow  monasteries."     Even  the  private  devotions  of  religious 
people  in  these  times  consisted  almost  entirely  in  singing  a  prodigious 
number  of  psalms.     It  was  an  article  in  these  voluntary  Anglo-Saxon 
aasociations  called  gUdsy  or  fraternities,  that  each  member  should  sing  two 
psalms  every  day, — one  for  the  living,  and  another  for  all  the  defunct  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity ;  and  that,  at  the  death  of  a  member,  each  surviving 
member  should  sing  six  psalms  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.     Most  of  those 
who  could  a£ford  the  expense  of  learning  music^  either  went  to  Rome,  or 
sent  their  scms  thither ;  and  the  clergyman  who  sung  best,  was  accounted 
the  most  profound  theologian !     The  organ  was  introduced  into  churches 
in  the  course  of  the  9th  century.     Penances  were  strictly  enjoined  by  the 
canons  of  several  successive  councils,  and  their  degrees  determined  with 
the  greatest  preciaon.     Long  fastings  of  several  years  were  prescribed  as 
the  proper  penances  for  many  offences ;   but  these  fastings  were  not  in 
reality  so  formidable  as  they  appeared  at  first  sight,  especially  to  the  rich  : 
for  a  year's  fasting  might  be  redeemed  for  thirty  shillings, — a  sum  equal 
in  our  money  to  about  £30,  and  a  rich  man  might  despatch  a  seven  years'   f\ 
fast  in  three  days,  by  procuring  840  men  to  fast  for  him  three  days,  on 
bread  and  water  and  vegetables  1     Tbis  was  called  fasting  by  proxy.     Pil- 
grimages were  early  introduced ;   and  very  few  Englishmen,  who  could 
afford  it,  imagined  that  they  could  get  to  heaven  without  complimenting 
St  Peter,  who  kept  the  keys  of  the  celestial  regions,  with  their  personal 
appearance  at  Rome.     As  the  common  people  did  not  understand  Latin, 
they  could  not  join  in  the  public  prayers  and  songs  of  the  church,  which 
were  all   in  that  language,  but  were  allowed  to  affix  any  meaning  they 
pleased  to  what  was  uttered,  and  to  pray  in  their  hearts  for  any  thing  they 
wanted,  no  matter  how  foreign  to  the  real  sense  of  the  words. 

Books  were  so  scarce  at  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  that  Benedict  Bis- 
cop  was  obliged  to  make  no  fewer  than  five  journeys  to  Rome  to  purchase 
books  for  his  monastery,  by  which  he  obtained  a  very  valuable  library.  For 
one  book,  (a  volume  on  cosmogi-aphy,)  king  Alfi'ed  gave  him  an  estate  of  8 
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hides,  or  as  much  land  at  eight  honea  could  plougli.     At  this  rate,  it  wai 
utterly  imponihle  for  the  common  people  to  have  booka  ;  none  but  kings, 
hishops,  and  abbots,  coold  purchase  them  at  this  period,  and  for  some  rac- 
oeeding  centuries.     Slavery  was  practised  in  £ngland  both  before  and  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Ang^o-Sazons,  and  slaves  formed  a  very  valuable  article 
of  exportation  to  all  parts  of  the  continent.     It  was  the  sight  of  a  number 
of  English  slaves,  exposed  in  the  market  at  Rome,  that  inspired  Gregory 
the  Great  with  the  resolution  of  attempting  the  conversion  of  their  country- 
men to  the  Christian  faith.     The  mildest  fate  that  prisoners  could  expect, 
in  the  long-continued  wars  of  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  the  struggle  of  the 
several  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  and  the  contests  of  the  English  aod 
Danes,  was  to  be  sold  as  slaves.     The  Jews  were  the  principal  slave- 
merchants,  and  found  a  good  market  for  their  wares  among  the  Saracens 
in  Spain  and  Africa.     Several  laws  and  canons  of  the  Church  were  made, 
however,  in  England   against  selling  Christian  slaves  to  Jews  or  Pagans. 
The  exportation  of  slaves  continued  to  the  Norman  conquest,  and  the  city 
of  Bristol  was  a  noted  emporium  of  this  ignominious   and  cruel  traffic. 
Wnfstan,  bishop  of  Worcester,  at  the  period  of  the  Norman  invasion,  cored 
the  people  of  his  city  of  the  custom,  received  from  their  ancestors,  of  bay- 
ing men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  exporting  them  to  Ireland 
for  the  sake  of  gain,  by  preaching  every  Lord's  day  against  that  inbnman 
traffic.      The  credulity  of  the  people  in  these  times  was  excessive,  and 
was  cherished  to  the  utmost  by  the  monastic  orders.     St  Dunstan,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  great  patron  of  celibacy,  and  favourite  of  the 
monks,  is  the  constant  subject  of  panegyric  in  the  legends  of  these  dark 
ages,  composed  by  monks,  the  only  chroniclers  of  that  dreary  period.    At 
the  accession  of  the  great  Alfred  in  871,  there  was  hardly  a  person  to  the 
south  of  the  Humber,  who  understood  the  common  prayers  of  the  church, 
or  who  was  capable  of  translating  a  single  sentence  of  LAtin  into  English ; 
but,  to  the  south  of  the  Thames,  Alfred  says  in  his  letter  to  bishop  Wulf- 
sig,  he  did  not  recollect  one  who  could  do  this.     The  venerable  Bede  was 
the  only  luminary  in  the  8th  century  who  irradiated  this  age  of  darkness. 
He  lived  and  died  an  humble  retired  monk,  unambitious  of  ecdesiastical  pre- 
ferment, having  dedicated  his  whole  life  to  religious  and  literary  subjects. 
His  ecclesiastical  history  is  the  only  performance  ivhich  throws  any  light  &n 
the  religious  and  literary  state  of  his  country  in  the  times  prec^eding  the 
Saxon  conquests  down  to  his  own  era.'*     John  Scotus  Erigina,  a  native  of 
Ayr,  in  Scotland,  was  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  9th  century,  whether  con- 
sidered as  a  philosopher  or  a  theologian.      This   celebrated    Scotsman, 
abandoning  his  native  country,  at  that  time  embroiled  with  intestine  com- 
motions, travelled  on  the  continent,  as  far  as  Greece — ^if  some  writers  may 
be  believed — and  there  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and 
philosophy.      *'  But  in  whatever  way,"  says  that  learned    and  accurate 
German,  Brucker,  **  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  language  and  philo- 
sophy, it  is  certain  that  he  had  not  only  a  very  pleasant  and  facetious,  bat 

"Hia  works  are  very  nomerotu,  nnd  astonishingly  learned  and  ingenious,  eoosldering 
the  age  in  wfaieh  lie  lived.  I'hey  have  been  often  printed  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
fis  Paris,  Basle,  Cologne,  &c.  but  never  in  Britain,  the  country  to  which  the  author  wm 
such  an  honour.  A  catalogue  of  BedeV  several  trratises  our  readers  will  find  in  the 
appendix  to  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  II.  "  fiede's  greatest  defect,"  tty* 
thitt  historian,  *'  was  credulity,— a  fault  not  so  much  of  the  man  as  of  the  age.  By  hi* 
cotemporaries,  he  was  called  the  wise  Saxon,  and  venerable  Bede  bv  posterity ;  and,  a> 
long  as  great  moiesty,  uDoommon  piety,  and  great  learning,  united  In  one  charactiir,  si*" 
the  objcels  of  veneration  amongst  mankind,  the  memory  ot  Bode  must  be  revered.' 
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«bo  a  Teiy  acate  and  penetrating  genius ;  that  in  philosophy  he  had  no 
saperior ;  and  in  languages  no  equal  in  the  age  in  which  he  flourished." 
His  philosophical  tenets  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  pantheism  of  the 
celebrated  atheist,  Spinoza.     He  delighted  in  paradoxes,  or  seeming  con- 
tradictions ;  and  appears  to  ba^e  held  that  the  universe  and  all  the  things 
comprehended  in  i^  were  not  only  virtually  but  essentially  in  God ;  that 
they  ftowed  from  him  from  eternity,  and  shall,  at  the  consummation  of  all 
things,  be  resolved  again  into    him,  as  their  great  fountain  and  origin. 
**  After  the  resurrection,"  says  he,  **  nature  and  all  its  causes  shall  be 
resolved  into  God,  and  then  nothing  shall  exist  but  God  alone."    The '  Book 
of  the  Divisions  of  Nature,'  in  which  these  notions  were  promulgated,  was 
oommanded  to  be  burned  by  order  of  the  pope.     Scotus  was  the  father  of 
the  scholastic  theology,  which  flourished  so  long  in  the  Christian  church. 
At  the  request  of  Charles  the  Great,  he  published  a  treatise  upon  the 
eackafist,  against  Paschasius  Radbertus,  the  first  who  advanced  the  absurd 
idea  of  transubstantiation,  and  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
ment.    Elfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (995  to  1000)  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  voluminous  writers  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.    This  prelate, 
coDsciona  of  the  incapacity  of  the  bulk  of  the  clergy  to  instruct  their  flocks  in 
the  principles  and  precepts  of  religion,  translated  no  fewer  than  80  sermons 
or  homilies,  (Mosheim  says  188)  out  of  the  Latin  into  the  Saxon  language, 
for  their  use.     He  also  published  a  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  translation  of  the  first  books  of  the  Scriptures,  an  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  a  book  of  canons  and  rules  for  the  government  of  the  English  church. 
The  clergy,  by  their  successive  encroachment  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  at  last  attained  to  such  a  height  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  domination,  as  to  form  an  imperivm  in  imperiOy 
particularly  after  the  era  of  the  Norman  conquest,  when,  under  Anselm  and 
Becket,  the  Church  defied  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  high-spirited  Norman 
princes.  The  power  of  the  pope  was  consummated  in  England,  when  John 
agreed  to  resign  his  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  his  holiness,  and  to  hold 
them  of  him,  paying  a  tribute  of  700  merks  for  England,  and  300  for 
Ireland.     This  ignominious  treaty  was  actually  carried  into  effect  at  Dover, 
on  the  15th  of  May,  1213,  and  continued  in  force  till  the  reign  of  Edward 
UL  a  period  of  150  years.     Thus,  England  and  Ireland  were  no  longer 
one  independent  monarchy,  but  fiefs  of  the  holy  see,  and  their  kings  its 
humble  vassals.     In  the  long  interval  between  the  Norman  conquest  and 
the  era  of  the  Reformation,  a  period  of  near  500  years,  few  ecclesiastics 
occur,  worthy  the  attention  of  the  historian,  as  in  any  way  remarkable  for 
genius,  learning,  or  piety.     Thomas  Bradwardine,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  one  of  those  few  luminaries  who  gilded  the  darkness  a  short  time 
with  bis  beams.     This  learned  and  pious  person  was  bom  about  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.     He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  one  of  the 
proctors  of  that  university  in  1325.     He  was  the  greatest  mathematician 
and  theologian  of  his  day ;  but  like  a  palm  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  desert, 
he  put  forth  blossoms  in  vain,  for  the  wind  of  the  desert  carried  them  away. 
Thon^  he  obtained  the  epithet  of  the  profound,  yet  very  little  has  come 
down  to  posterity  of  his  life.     He  was  confessor  to  Edward  IlL  and  at- 
tended hun  in  his  French  wars.     When  first  chosen  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury by  the  monks,  Edward  refused  to  part  with  him  ;  but  being  chosen  a 
second  time,  Edward  consented  to  the  election.    Bradwardine  did  not  long 
survive  his  consecration  ;  he  died  seven  days  after  his  arrival  at  Lambeth 
palace.    It  is  only  from  hit  great  woric,  entitled,  *  The  Cause  of  God  against 
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the  I^lagiaiWy'  tint  we  are  able  to  form  a  proper  eetimate  of  the  man,  who, 
amidst  all  the  gloom  which  sorroanded  him,  defended  and  illa»trate<i  the 
great  doctrine  of  God  s  giaoe  against  the  coimptiona  of  the  scholastic  diTines, 
who  ranged  themseWes  under  the  banners  of  Pelagianiam,  or  at  least  of  semi- 
Pelagianism.    In  this  work,  the  piety,  the  deep  hamility,  the  metaphysics 
acnmen,  and  argamentative  genius  of  its  author,  are  conspicuous.     John 
Wyckliffe,  rector  of  Lutterworth,  was  another  eminent  precursor  of  the 
reformation ;  he  contributed,  by  his  life  and  writings,  to  pave  the  way  for 
that  great  event,  by  the  translation  of  the  scriptures  into  the  Teniacahr 
tongue.     His  notions  respecting  the  doctrines  of  election  and  grace  were 
nearly  the  same  with  those  of  the  English  reformers.     While  divinity  pro- 
fessor at  Oxford,  he  published  certain  conclusions  i^;ainat  transubstantia- 
tion  and  the  pope's  infallibility ;  he  likewise  denied  that  the  church  oi  Rome 
was  the  head  of  all  other  churches,  or  that  St  Peter  had  the  power  of  the 
keys  any  more  than  any  other  of  the  apostles  ;  and  affirmed  that  tlie  New 
Testament,  or  Gospel,  is  a  perfect  rule  of  life  and  manners,  and  ought  to  he 
road  to  the  people, — ^that  there  were  only  two  orders  of  spiritual  rulers,  riz. 
bishops  and  deacons, — ^that  all  imposition  of  human  traditions  as  articles  of 
feith,  and  all  religious  worship  founded  thereon,  are  superfluous  and  sifliiti, 
-—that  religions  ceremonies  are  unlawful, — and  that  men  ought  not  to  he 
restricted  to  a  prescribed  form  of  prayer.     All  these  opinions  of  Wyckliffc 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  condemned  as  heresies  at  Rome ;  and  positive 
orders  were  sent  to  England  to  stop  the  progress  of  Wyckliffism.    But  the 
reformer,  supported  by  the  powerful  protection  of  John,  duke  of  Lancsster, 
though  driven  from  has  professorship,  closed  his  days  in  peace,  at  his  rec- 
tory of  Lutterworth.     His  works  were  ordered  to  be  burnt,  together  with 
his  bones,  by  the  council  of  Constance,  in  1425 ;  but  his  doctrines  were 
indestructible ;  and  his  disciples,  called  Lollardsf  (a  nickname,  as  Mosheim 
observes,  generally  affixed  to  pious  persons  in  these  times,  by  their  adver- 
saries, as  the  terms  pietist,  puritan,  and  roetho<list,  in  after  times,)  increased 
after  his  death,  although  several  sanguinary  laws  were  passed  against  them 
by  successive  parliaments,  and  many,  at  different  intervals,  were  committed 
to  the  flames.    Nothing,  however,  contributed  so  effectually  to  promote  the 
Reformation  in  Britain,  as  the  glorious  invention  of  printing, — an  art 
which,  next  to  Christianity  itself,  is  the  greatest  blessing  ever  conferred 
upon  the  human  race.  The  pillars  of  papal  despotism  were  shaken  in  £Dg* 
land,  by  an  event  the  most  unlikely  that  could  have  occurred  to  the  hnmso 
mind, — ^the  wrath  of  Henry  VIII.  the  most  capricious  tyrant  that  ever  filled 
the  English  throne.  On  the  history  of  that  religious  revolution  which  roused 
up  the  spirit  of  Christianity  into  vigorous  action  in  our  country,—- on  the 
instinctive  exertions  of  the  newly-awakened  mind,-^«nd  the  sacred  firaits 
of  that  struggle  betwixt  light  and  darkness  which  now  took  place, — ov 
limits  forbid  us  to  enter.     Henry  broke  off  the  ecclesiastical  connection  of 
his  kingdom  with  Rome  at  an  early  period  of  the  Reformation ;  but  as  hb 
views  were  merely  selfish  or  political,  the  consequences  of  such  a  messoiv 
were  not  instantly  apparent.     The  labours  of  enlightened  and  pious  men, 
however,  were  soon  eminently  successful.    Since  the  Restoration,  the  ecde- 
siastical  government  of  England  has  been  diocesan  episcopacy ;  the  mode 
of  worship  is  liturgic ;  and  the  creed,  as  unfolded  in  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
is  the  same  in  all  essential  points  with  those  of  the  other  reformed  churches* 
EccUncutical  Government  of  England  and  Wales.']     England  is  di- 
vided  into  2  arehbishopricSf  and  25  bishoprics.    The  ranks  of  dignified 
clergy  in  the   English  charch  are  numerous.      Besides  archbishops  ^^ 
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tliere  are  dmvu  and  prebendariesy  who  awist  the  bidiop  in  the 
dvdea  of  hta  office ;  and  archdeacorUj  who  indnct  into  beoefiees,  refoim 
abnaea  of  amaller  importance,  and  inspect  the  property  of  the  church.  The 
iofBTior  cleff^  oonaifit  of  rectors  or  priesta^  where  the  tithes  are  entire  ; 
rieoTM  or  prietts^  where  the  tithes  have  been  converted  into  secolar  hands ; 
and  curatMy  who  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  priest  in  the  place  of 
one  who  has  several  benefices.  The  lowest  order  of  clergy  are  deacong^ 
who  are  empowered  only  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  who  read  in 
the  chmchy  and,  at  the  commonion,  hand  the  cup  to  the  priest.  To  be 
eligible  as  a  deacon,  the  candidate  must  be  23  years  of  age  ;  a  priest  24 ; 
and  a  bishop  30.  Hie  dnnxh'Wardens  superintend  the  repairs  of  the 
cbarch,  and  reoetre  the  alms  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  They 
correspond  to  the  elders  in  the  church  of  Scotland. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  primaU  of  all  Engkmdy  and  in  dignity 
ranks  next  to  the  royal  family.  He  holds  four  courts  of  judicature :  the 
court  of  Arches,  the  court  of  Audience,  the  court  of  Prerogative,  and  the 
conrt  of  PeculiMrs.  He  has  the  power  of  Probate,  with  regard  to  all  tesr 
tameaSs  within  his  province.  His  influence  was  formerly  great,  not  only 
in  the  Church  but  in  the  State ;  of  late,  however,  he  seldom  interferes  in 
any  thing  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  own  diocese.  The  archbishop  of 
York  ia  styled  primaU  of  England  ;  but  bis  jurisdiction  is  far  from  being 
so  extensive  as  that  of  the  ardibishop  of  Canterbury. 

Of  the  bishops,  those  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester,  rank  above 
all  the  rest,  who  take  place  according  to  their  seniority  of  consecration. 
The  bishops  enjoy  considerable  power  in  religious  matters,  and  formerly 
exerdaed  not  a  little  in  civil  affiiirs.     To  them  belong  the  ordaining  of 
priests  and  deacons,  the  administration  of  the  ceremony  of  confirmation, 
and  the  dedication  of  churches,  and  burial-grounds.     Their  jurisdiction 
extends  to  questions  concerning  births,  marriages,  deaths,  the  probate  of 
testaments,  imd  delinquencies  of  the  inferior  clergy.     They  have  each  a 
seat  in  parliament,  except  the  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.     They  are  peers 
of  the  realm,  in  right  of  the  baronies  attached  to  their  sees,  as  barons  by 
writ,  and  as  barons  by  patent.     In  their  own  courts,  they  issue  writs  ia 
their  own  names,  not  in  that  of  the  king ;  and  in  the  same  courts  they  are 
sole  judges.     In  the  see  of  Durham — ^whieh  is  a  county  palatine,  and 
enjoys  peculiar  privileges— the  king's  judges  sit  only  by  permission  of  the 
bishop.     Every  bishop  can  depute  his  authority, — a  privilege  allowed  to 
BO  other  judge- 
Archbishops  and  bishops  are  appointed  in  the  same  manner.     When  a 
vacancy  takes  place,  application  is  made  to  the  king,  who,  in  fact,  has  the 
power  of  appointing  the  person  who  is  to  fill  the  office.     He  names  the 
person  to  be  chosen ;  but  the  chapter  of  prebendaries  always  perform  a 
ceremonial  choosing  the  person  nominated.     The  royal  assent,  under  the 
great  seal,  is  then  g^ven  to  the  election,  and  the  person  is  confirmed  and 
consecrated  by  the  metropolitan.     An  archbishop  is  confirmed  by  four  or 
more  bishops.    After  his  confirmation  and  consecration,  the  newly  elected 
prelate  does  homage  to  the  sovereign  for  the  temporalities  connected  with 
the  see,  and  compounds  for  the  revenue  of  the  first  year — commonly  called 
the  Jirst  fruits — which  is  bestowed  on  the  incorporation  for  increasing  the 
benefices  of  the  poor  clergy. 

Henry  VUI.  declared  himself  the  supreme  head  of  the  national  church, 
-^an  important  prerogative  which  every  sovereign  since  his  time,  except 
Mary,  bis  daughter,  has  enjoyed. 
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Itie  highest  ecclestanical  court  in  England,  is  the  cofwoeaHonj  winch 
consists  of  the  archhishops  and  bishops,  who  constitate  what  may  be  called 
the  upper  house,  and  150  inferior  members,  who  constitate  what  may  be 
called  the  lower  house  of  this  court.  The  powers  of  the  convocation  were 
formerly  considerable ;  but  some  imprudent  members  in  queen  Anne's 
time,  showing  a  disposition  to  be  troublesome,  the  court  has  bees,  ginoe 
that  time,  almost  annihilated.  It  is  indeed  still  summoned  with  each  pir- 
liament,  but  is  nerer  permitted  to  sit  so  long  as  to  proceed  to  bunnen. 
Inferior  to  the  convocation,  but  superior  to  the  highest  metropolitan  court, 
is  the  court  ofdtUgaUi. 

Plurality  of  Benefices.'}  It  is  deeply  to  be  r^retted  that  the  choith 
of  England  should  admit  the  practice  of  one  clergyman  holding  aerenl 
benefices  to  exist  within  her  pale.  Candour  obliges  us  to  obs^e,  that 
however  great  and  numerous  the  enormities  of  the  Romish  church  while 
established  in  England  were,  the  enormity  of  pluralities  had  no  existeooe 
in  that  church.  The  practice  is  repugnant  to  every  principle  not  only  of 
Christianity  but  of  natiobal  interest  and  common  justice.  This  growiog 
abuse  has,  we  trust,  reached  that  height  which  will  compel  parliament  bood 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  investigation. 

JBceleeiaetical  Statistic9.2  We  conclude  this  article  with  a  full  table  of 
the  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  England  and  Wales  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1829.  From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  number  of  Episcopal  congiega- 
tions  in  England  are  9,983 ;  and  that  of  dissenting  congregations  of  erery 
Pirotestant  denomination  6,422.  The  reported  number  of  what  are  called 
the  three  dissenting  denominations  in  England  were  : 


FfHbyteriaiL 

IndepenacDl 

BftiatL 

TolaL 

In  1812 

252 

799 

552 

1583 

In  1827 

204 

1203 

805 

2212 

In  1829 

258 

1289 

888 

2i35 

The  Methodist  New  Connexion,  as  they  are  called,  possess  162  chapels. 
The  Primitive  Methodists,  or,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called,  the  Ranters, 
have  403  chapels.  The  Independent  Methodists  have  upwards  of  100 
lay  teachers.  The  Bryaiiites  reckon  about  13,000  members.  The  Wes- 
leyan  Protestant  Methodists,  a  body  of  separatists  principally  at  Leetb, 
have  2,480  members.  The  Episcopal  missionary  societies  subscribed,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  for  1828-9,  dC67,528;  the  Dissenting  missionary 
societies,  within  the  same  period,  £90,010.  It  would  then  appear  that 
besides  the  provision  made  for  the  support  and  extension  of  religion  by  thf 
established  church,  the  Dissenters  of  England  supply  an  additional  pro- 
vision  of  nearly  equal  extent  for  the  same  great  purposes. 
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CHAP.  IX.— ENGLISH  ISLANDS. 

The  most  remarkable  islandu  connected  with  England,  are  tboee  of  Wight, 
Gaemsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  Scilly,  Angleeea,  and  Man. 

Wight']  The  isle  of  Wight  is  separated  from  the  coast  of  Hsmpthire 
by  a  narrow  channel.  Its  length  is  about  21  miles,  its  breadth  •!  3.  The 
ri?er  CoweSy  mnning  from  S.  to  N.  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
From  E.  to  W.  this  island  is  intersected  by  a  ridge  of  bills.  The  sontbern 
and  western  coasts  are  rocky  and  dangerous  ;  but  the  eastern  side  has  a  nfe 
roadsted,  known  by  the  name  of  St  Helen's.  To  the  N.  of  the  ridge  of 
hills  jnst  mentioned,  the  island  is  chiefly  in  pasturage  ;  to  the  south  it  is 
arable  ;  the  ridge  itself  is  of  a  chalky  soil.  The  whole  island  is  considered 
fertile ;  the  air  is  mild,  and  the  scenery  presents  many  fine  landscapes.  There 
are  few  manufactures.  The  chief  town  is  Newport ;  besides  which  it  has 
two  small  boroughs,  Newton  and  Yarmouth.  On  the  W.  are  two  high 
pointed  rocks,  well-known  by  the  name  of  the  Needles.  There  were  for- 
merly three ;  but  in  1782,  the  tallest  of  the  three— of  which  the  elevation 
above  low  water-mark  was  120  feet — was  overthrown  by  the  force  of  the 
waves. 

Guernsey.]  Guernsey,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  formerly 
part  of  that  province,  is  in  length  12  miles,  in  breadth  9,  and  in  circom- 
ference  about  36  miles.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  thinly  wooded ;  hot, 
were  it  properly  cultivated,  it  seems  not  to  be  deficient  in  fertility.  Cyder 
is  the  chief  article  of  produce.  The  whole  coast  is  naturally  strong,  being 
surrounded  by  rocks  which  render  it  difficult  of  access.  It  has  s  small 
breed  of  cattle,  well-known  by  the  name  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants 
speak  French,  intermixed  with  many  English  words.  The  only  town  is 
Port  St  Pierre.  Though  the  island  be  subject  to  Britain,  it  has  its  own 
laws,  which  seem  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  feudal  system.  In  1821,  there 
were  20,827  persons,  comprised  in  4,298  families,  on  the  island.  Of  this 
population,  1,676  families  were  employed  in  agriculture. 

Jersey,']  The  Romans  conferred  on  Jersey  the  name  of  Cuesarea.  Like 
Guernsey,  Jersey  was  formerly  part  of  Normandy,  from  the  coast  of  which 
its  distance  is  only  18  miles.  Its  length  is  12  miles,  its  breadth  6,  and  its 
circumference  SO  miles.  The  soil  is  fertile  ;  the  island  is  well-watered, 
and  fruit-trees  are  extremely  numerous.  Great  part  of  the  island  is  occu- 
pied by  orchards,  so  that  grain  is  scarce  ;  but  fruit  is  so  abundant,  that  it  is 
affirmed  24,000  hogsheads  of  cyder  have  been  made  in  one  year.  Jersey 
is  said  to  have  been  formerly  distinguished  by  a  breed  of  sheep,  with  four, 
and  sometimes  with  six  horns ;  but  this  breed  appears  now  to  be  eztmct. 
The  island  is  defended  by  several  forts,  and  almost  every  part  of  the  coast 
is  of  difficult  access.  The  Corbi6re,  a  well-known  promontory  on  the  west- 
em  coasty  requires  to  be  weathered  with  great  circumspection.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  those  of  woollen  stockings  and  caps.  The  towns 
are  St  Helier,  with  about  7,000  inhabitants,  and  St  Aubins.  Like  the 
former  island,  Jersey  is  governed  by  its  own  laws.  In  1781,  abodyof 
French  made  a  descent  here,  but  were  compelled  to  yield  themselves  pn- 
soners  of  war.  The  population,  in  1821,  consisted  of  5,813  familiw? 
comprising  28,600  souls.  Of  these  families,  2,810  were  employed  m 
agriculture.  The  merchants  of  St  Helier  engage  extensively  in  the  New- 
foundland fishery. 

Alderney.]  Aldemey,  or  Aurigni,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is  nearer  tbs 
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cmU  of  Nonnandjr  than  efttber  of  the  islands  which  haro  yM  been  men- 
tiooed ;  being  separated  from  it  only  by  a  strait  or  dangerons  passage, 
koonrn  by  the  name  of  the  Race  of  Aidernetff  in  which  the  tide  runs  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  This  island  is  only  8  miles  in  circomference.  The 
air  is  salnbrioos,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about 
1,000.  It  has  a  small  town  named  St  Anne,  or  in  common  parlance,  Im 
VilU. 

Sark.']  Sarky  which  is  generally  mentioned  with  these  islands,  is  an  in- 
considerable spot,  containing  not  more  than  300  inhabitants. 

Sciify  Isktnds,^  The  group  of  islands,  or  rather  of  rocks,  which  ha^e 
been  (ienominated  the  Scilly  islands,  are  situated  to  the  W.  of  the  Liaad's 
Bad,  in  Cornwall ;  and  hare  become  remarkable  from  the  nnmber  of  ves- 
8eis  which  hare  been  lost  among  them.  The  group  is  said  to  consist  of  145 
sinsll  islands,  having  some  degree  of  vegetation,  besides  many  bare  rocks 
which  have  not  been  enumerated.  The  largest  of  these  is  called  St  Maty, 
and  a  only  about  5  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  a  castle.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  about  600.  St  Agnes  is  fertile,  and  contuns  300  inhabi- 
tants. Its  light-house  is  51  feet  high.  The  number  of  people  scattered 
among  all  the  other  rocks  does  not  exceed  100.  The  inhabitants  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  fishing ;  they  also  make  considerable  quantities  of 
kelp,  and  are  in  general  skilful  pilots.  Sea-fowl  are  very  numerous  ;  the 
cattle  end  horses  are  of  diminutive  size. 

The  Eddestone  light-house,  though  it  belong  not  to  the  Scilly  group, 
may  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  The  rocks  upon  which  this  light-bouse  is 
sitnated,  are  14  miles  S.S.W.  from  the  middle  of  Plymouth  Sound.  From 
their  situation,  they  receive  the  most  violent  seas  which  come  from  the 
Booth  and  west.  It  long  appeared  desirable  to  erect  a  light-house  upon 
them,  yet  the  failure  of  every  attempt,  with  this  view,  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  light-house  could  be  erected  which  should  withstand  the  fury  of  the 
waves.  An  engineer,  named  Winstanly,  undertook  to  erect  a  light-house, 
and  completed  it  in  1700,  but  in  1703,  while  Winstanly  himself  was  in  it, 
a  storm  took  place  which  swallowed  up  the  light-house  and  its  unfortunate 
builder.  Another  of  wood  was  erected  in  1709,  which  resisted  the  force  of 
the  sea,  but  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1755.  Smeaton,  so  well-known  for 
his  numerous  undertakings,  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  stone  in  1757,  and 
completed  it  in  two  years.  That  celebrated  engineer  made  use  of  every 
precaution  in  rendering  the  building  sufficiently  strong ;  and  he  seems  to 
hare  been  successful.  It  has  now  withstood  many  storms,  and  apparently 
bas  lost  nothing  of  its  primitive  stability. 

AngUseaJ]  Anglesea,  already  mentioned  as  a  county  of  Wales,  is  divided 
finom  Caernarvonshire  by  a  narrow  channel  called  MenaL  The  length  of 
this  island  b  about  25  miles,  its  breadth  about  18  miles.  The  coast  next 
to  Wales  has  much  wood  ;  the  interior  is  more  naked ;  but  the  whole  is 
extremely  fertile.  This  island  is  said  to  have  been  the  principal  seat  of  the 
ancient  druids,  and  many  monuments  of  their  worship  still  remain  here. 
The  chief  towns  are  Beaumaris  and  Newbui^h. 

On  the  Welsh  coast  ar^  several  isknds  of  small  importance,  such  as  Caldy, 
Skomar,  Burdsey,  and  some  others. 

Man.2  '^^  island — which,  with  regard  to  proximity  of  situation,  may 
be  said  to  belong  to  Scotland  rather  than  to  England — ^is  35  miles  W.  from 
the  English  coast ;  12  S.  from  the  coast  of  Scotland ;  and  40  £.  from  that 
of  Ireland.  In  length  it  is  30  miles,  and  at  its  greatest  breadth  15,  though 
in  general  its  breadth  is  not  more  than  8  miles.     The  principal  towns  are 
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Douglas  tnd  Castletown.  A  momitain  called  Snafel  occnpies  tbe  centra, 
Tlie  air  is  healthy,  and  the  fertility  considerable ;  cattle  and  sheep  are 
nuroerouA,  and  the  principal  articles  afforded  for  exportation  are  wool, 
faidefl,  tallow,  and  grain.  The  minerals  are  black  noarble,  limestone,  slate, 
copper,  lead,  and  iron.  This  island  has  a  bishop,  known  by  the  title  of  tbe 
biithop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  but  he  has  not  a  seat  in  parliament.  Its  popu- 
lation, in  1821,  amounted  to  40,081  souls,  comprised  in  7,858  families, 
3,520  of  whom  were  engaged  in  agriculture.  Man  was,  along  with  tbe 
western  Scotiah  islands,  seized  by  the  Norwegians ;  in  whose  hands  it  con- 
tinned  till  the  13th  century,  when  it  was  recovered  by  Alexander  III. 
of  Scotland.  It  was  afterwards  seized  by  EUlward  IL  Under  Henry  IV. 
it  was  conferred  on  the  family  of  Stanley,  afterwards  earls  of  Derby.  By 
marriage  it  devolved  to  the  family  of  Athol,  from  which  the  sovereignty  wa« 
purchased  by  the  king  ;  but  it  still  retains  some  peculiar  pririleges. 


SCOTLAND. 


Boundaries  and  ExienU']  Scotland  ia  that  part  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  trhich  lies  to  the  north  of  the  river  Tweed.  It  is  every  where 
bounded  by  the  sea,  except  on  the  S.E.,  where  it  is  joined  to  England. 
On  the  N.  it  has  the  great  North  Sea  and  the  Pentland  Firth,  which  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  Orkney  isles ;  on  the  E.,  the  German  Ocean ;  on  the  W., 
the  Atlantic;  and  on  the  S.,  the  Dencaledonian  or  Irish  Sea,  and  the 
Solway  Firth.  The  mainland  extends  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  its  most 
floatbem  point,  in  54**  57',  to  Far-Out-Head,  in  58**  36',  N.  lat.,  and  from 
Peterhead,  in  1*  4(y  W.  long,  from  Greenwich,  to  Ardnamnrchan  point  in  6* 
KK  W.  from  the  same  meridian.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  280  English 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  160  ;  but  the  form  of  this  part  of  the  island 
is  so  irregular,  and  the  coast  is  so  deeply  indented  by  large  arms  of  the 
flsa,  that  it  is  difficult  to  mark  with  precision  its  average  dimensions.* 


CHAP.  I.- HISTORY. 

Roman  InvcuumJ^  The  Scots,  like  every  nation  whose  origin  is 
ascertain,  claim  a  very  high  degree  of  antiquity  ;  but  the  first  part  of  their 
history  which  is  properly  authenticated,  is  that  of  their  invasion  by  the 
Romans  under  Agiicola, — an  event  which  took  place  in  the  year  79.  The 
Romans  fouod  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  in  a  state  of  barbarity ;  and 
baring  vanquished  them  in  some  battles,  and  driven  them  to  their  inac- 
cessible mountains  rather  than  subdued  them,  erected  a  chain  of  forts 
which  protected  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  province  in  Britain.  In  the 
time  of  Adrian,  the  Roman  frontier  extended  between  Tynemouth  on  the 
£.,  and  Carlisle  upon  the  W.  Having  either  voluntarily  abandoned  the 
coaotry  to  the  north  of  that  line,  or  having  been  driven  from  it  by  force, 

'  The  Hibjoined  tabic  U  tnken  from  the  first  volume  of  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philo- 
■ophy ;  it  was  constructed  from  Arrowsmlth's  large  map  of  Scotland,  by  Mr  Jardine 
and  Sir  George  Stuart  Mackenzie,  after  the  foUotving  manner:— >In  order  to  ascer- 
tain, as  precisely  as  possible,  the  supcrflcies  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  diiferent  counties 
into  which  it  is  divided,  a  copy  of  Arrowsmith*s  map  was  selected,  the  paper  of  which 
wn  nearly  of  uniform  thickness.  A  portion  of  each  sheet,  equal  to  6000  English  square 
Biles,  measured  from  the  scale  of  the  map,  was  carefully  weighed ;  the  balance  used  in 
thb  and  the  subsequent  operations,  being  sensible  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  grain,  when 
leaded  with  two  pounds  in  each  scale.  JGach  county  was  then  accurately  separated  by 
inctns  of  a  sharp  pointed  knife,  and  its  weight  compared  with  that  of  the  portion  of  the 
■hcet  to  which  it  belonged.  In  those  counties  which  contained  a  considerable  portion 
of  freah-water  lakes,  the  lakes  also  were  separated  and  compared  in  a  similar  manner  ; 
and  from  these  data,  the  surfaces  of  the  land  and  water  of  each  county  were  deduced, 
the  term  water  in  the  Table  being  understood  to  indicate  only  the  fresh  water  of  con- 
■iderable  lochs,  that  cf  rivers  and  salt-water  firths  not  being  included.  The  map  of 
Scotland  constructed  by  Arrowsmith  is  undoubtedly  the  best  that  has  hitherto  been 
published.  It  does  conUln  a  few  errors  in  the  position  of  places,  and  a  few  in  the 
eoiirses  of  riven ;  but  none  have  yet  been  discovered  that  can  aifeot  the  present  calcu- 
lation in  any  material  degree.  Indeed,  if  Arrowsmith  took  greater  pains  to  render  one 
part  of  his  map  more  accurate  than  another,  It  was  in  ascertaining  the  boundaries  of 
counties;  and  in  doing  so  he  was  liberally  aided  by  the  Parliamentary  Commiesionora 
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Adrian  secured  the  frontier  by  a  rampart  of  turf  between  the  points  just 
mentioned.  In  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pins,  the  natives  were  again 
driyen  northwards  to  the  chain  of  forts  erected  by  Agricola,  and  that  line 
was  assumed  as  a  frontier,  and  strengthened  by  a  rampart  connecting  the 
fortifications.  For  some  time,  this  rampart  and  that  to  the  south  were 
alternately  accounted  the  frontiers  of  Scotland ;  and  when  the  Romaot 
withdrew  their  forces  from  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  empire,  they  assisted  the  Britons  in  erecting  a  wall  of 
stone  between  Newcastle  and  Boulness,  to  enable  them  to  repel  the  attacks 
of  their  northern  neighbours. 

for  Highland  nwdt  and  brid|^es.  On  the  whole,  the  table  may  be  repirded  as  the 
nearest  approximation  to  the  truth  hitherto  attempted.  The  method  employed  spemi 
firit  to  have  been  made  use  of  by  Dr  Long  of  Cambridgf,  in  1742,  to  asoerUin  the  pro- 
portion of  the  land  to  the  water,  on  the  turfaoe  of  th<*  globe.  It  vaay  be  obaenred  that 
the  standard  Sootiah  acre  is  to  the  Imperial  one  as  I. SGI  lt»345  to  1.;  hence  to  oonrert  any 
of  the  following  admeasurementa  of  Sootiah  aorea  into  Imperial  onea^  multiply  them  by 
1.86 1 18346.  We  need  S(^aroely  add  that  the  actual  superficies  of  any  country,  mors 
especially  of  such  a  hilly  country  as  Scotland,  must  oonsiderably  exceed  the  result  ob- 
tained by  such  a  mode  of  admeasurement,  which  proceeds  on  the  snppoeition  that  the 
whole  is  a  flat  plain  surface.  The  surface  presented  by  a  hill  moat  evidently  alwsfi 
exceed  the  superficies  of  the  area  on  which  it  ma  tda. 
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Aberdeeo        .       .       .       .       . 

r  Mainland, 
Arryle    ...     ^iNlaiida, 

C  Water. 

Ayr •    . 

Baaff 

Berwldc 

Bute 

«*««    -    .  [^_ 

Clackmannan         .... 
Dumfrin        ..... 

DumhartoQ     .       .     {\j}«^ 

Edlnborgh      ..... 

fSr   :   :   :   ;    :   : 

Forfar 

Hsddingtita 

r  Malohuul, 
iBveracM  .    }I"Unds 

C  Water, 
Kincardine 

Kircudbright 

Lanark    ...... 

linHtluPDw 

Nairn 

Shetiand  Islandi     .... 

Peebles 

ri^n.  rLAttd, 

™™       •       -       •     IWateV. 
Renfrew.       .       .       .       .        . 

{Mainland, 
I^lanits, 
Water. 
Roxburgh       .       ,       •       .       . 

Selkirk 

Stirling 

8.tb«U..d       .       .     {^_ 

WIgtoo   .••.•• 

•^     •    •  {^V. 
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8,2 1)^.84 
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Si.ll 

1,01^01 
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153.93 
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6.45 

258.88 

afi7 

52.55 

i,«71.40 

2Hi.n 

387.40 

472.08 

fl2l.44 

9TJ.87 

290.96 

8.7^.65 

1,035.00 

83.79 

400.91 

83.83 

77.07 

814.51 

993.61 

134.27 

198i65 

Sia75 

9.15 

516.62 

347.10 

S.890.80 

33.58 

832.40 

8.033.98 

6«il.l7 

sa49 

7^81 
2A5.91 
532.33 
l,8f».53 
37.86 
U2.78 
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89,5ia87 
30ai3 


89371.00 


l;838.080 

1.415,808 

502,816 

-20.554 


404,864 
300.858 

08.547 

472,186 

4.128 

162.4'il 

6,485 

33.(3J 
813.606 
157.549 

80,826 
847.004 
302,0021 
333,788 
625.00] 
186.814 
1,745,056 
66i,400 

53.626 
856,588 

53.752 

40.S25 
5?1.286 
635.910 

85,933 
l25.aVI 
800.800 
5,856 
330.637 
882,144 
l,811.3Mi 

81.401 

148,704 

1.301.747 

350.140 

85.880 

464,518 

170.182 

340,691 

1,193.930 

24,230 
88.3..7r9 
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18^18.884 
830.753 


19,119,658 


861.580 

1,188.550 

398.645 

I63»& 
5Sa.7M 

380,980 

842,805 

78,  Wl 

374.960 

3.873 

188.795 

4,8t8 

96.664 
645,  IIS 
184,900 

16,511 
106,6iB 
839.507 
86S.56S 
406,830 
147.635 
i;»l,524 
525,167 

42.406 
803.425 

48.536 

30.106 
413.880 
504.166 

08.130 

90,782 

150,199 

4.6t3 

86-2,137 

176,121 

1.43S.I16 

17.030 

117.967 

1,032.057 

281,748 

80.002 
9BB.282 
134^985 
870,109 
946.585 

19.810 
884,670 


14^057,406 
183,583 


15,140,989 
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7%tf  ScoU  and  PietsJ]  The  early  history  of  Scotland  for  a  long  period 
is  exceedingly  obecore  ;  and  has  been  darkened  rather  than  illustrated  by 
tlie  disqnisitiona  of  antiqaariaua.  It  may  be  remarked  generally  that  the 
territory  noir  known  by  the  name  of  Scotland^  was  long  possessed  by  two 
rifal  nationa,— the  Scots,  called  sometimes  AttacotH^  on  the  west, — and 
the  Picts,  sometimes  called  Piksy  on  the  east.  After  many  battles,  Ken- 
neth, king  of  the  Scots,  completely  vanquished  the  Picts  ;  and,  in  84>5,  he 
united  all  Scotland  under  his  government,  thus  becoming,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  founder  of  the  kingdom.  But  for  a  long  period  after  this  eyent, 
Scotisb  history,  though  in  some  instances  better  authenticated,  contains 
little  that  is  interesting — ^if  we  except  the  frequent  piratical  incursions  of 
the  Dines — till  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1056. 

Malcolm  UL  to  David  /•]  Malcolm,  having  avenged  the  death  of 
his  &ther  on  the  murderer  and  usurper  Macbeth,  found  himself  involved 
ia  a  war  with  William  of  Normandy,  who  had  conquered  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.  Malcolm  had  protected  his  brother-in-law,  Edgar 
Atbeling,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown  lately  worn  by  Harold.  Atheling 
was  a  weak  prince ;  but  the  protection  afforded  him  by  the  Scotish 
moDaich  provoked  the  resentment  of  William,  who  invaded  Scotland,  and 
having  vanquished  Malcolm,  compelled  him  to  do  homage,  according  to 
English  annaliata,  for  the  whole  of  his  kingdom,  but,  according  to  Scotish 
historians,  only  for  those  lands  which  he  held  within  what  was  accounted 
the  English  territory. 

The  death  of  William  afforded  Malcolm  a  new  opportunity  of  asserting 
the  right  of  Atheling  to  the  English  crown ;  and  after  various  transactions, 
which  are  differently  related  by  the  Scotish  and  English  historians,  a  nego- 
tiatioa  was  concluded,  and  Atheling  restored  to  his  estates  in  England, 
thou^  not  to  the  throne  of  that  kii^dom.  William  II.  of  England,  who 
had  succeeded  his  fiEUher,  thinking  the  terms  of  the  pacification  too  favour- 
able, resolved  to  riolate  them.  Malcolm  was  not  unwilling  to  renew  the 
war.  He  marched  into  England,  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Alnwick, 
where  he  was  killed,  in  1093,  and  leaving  no  sons  of  age,  his  throne  was 
Qsorped,  first  by  Donald  Bane,  and  afterwards  by  Duncan,  his  own  natural 
son.  By  the  interposition  of  the  English  king,  Edgar,  the  lawful  son  of 
Malcolm,  was  placed  upon  the  Scotish  throne.  This  prince,  after  a  reign 
of  00  great  length,  and  distinguished  by  no  remarkable  event,  died  in  1 107, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander,  a  prince  who  rendered  himself  odious 
to  a  part  of  his  subjects  by  his  severe  administration  of  justice.  After 
assistmg  Henry  I.  of  England  in  a  war  against  the  Welsh,  he  died  in 
1124. 

David  /•  to  Bruce."]  Having  left  behind  him  no  issue,  Alexander  was 
tacceeded  by  David  his  younger  brother,  who  interested  himself  in  the 
afTairs  of  England,  espousing  the  cause  of  Maud  against  Stephen.  David 
died  m  1163,  and  was  succeeded  by  Malcolm  IV. — a  prince  of  a  weak 
hody  and  no  less  feeble  mind-— who  distinguished  himself  only  by  his  con- 
tinence. His  brother  William  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  1165.  This 
prince,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  recovered  from  Henry  II.  of  England 
the  earidom  of  Northumberland,  which  had  been  relinquished  by  Malcolm  ; 
bat  leading  afterwards  an  army  into  England,  and  conducting  himself  with 
too  little  caution,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  detained  in  captivity  until,  in 
order  to  regain  his  liberty,  he  consented  to  declare  himself  a  vassal  of  Eng- 
ltnd|  and  to  do  homage  for  his  whole  kingdom.     Richard^  however,  who 
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succeeded  Henry,  remitted  the  oppressiFe  terms,  and  declared  Scotland  to 
be  an  independent  kingdom,— a  measure  to  which  he  was  induced,  partly 
by  the  injustice  of  the  transaction  itself,  partly  in  consideration  of  a  pay- 
ment of  10,000  marks,  and  partly  by  his  wish  to  render  the  Scots  his 
friends  during  his  absence  upon  an  expedition  which  he  was  about  to  un- 
dertake into  Palestine.  William  continued  a  faithful  ally  of  the  English 
until  his  death  in  1214.  Alexander  II.  who  succeeded  his  father,  took  the 
side  of  the  English  barons  in  their  contentions  with  John,  their  feeble  and 
imprudent  monarch.  His  son,  Alexander  III.,  was  proclaimed  king  in 
1249,  when  he  was  only  10  years  of  age.  He  had  been  betrothed  to  a 
daughter  of  Henry  III.  of  England ;  and  when  he  proceeded  to  England 
to  fulfil  the  contract,  the  English  monarch  thought  it  a  fit  opportunity  of 
renewing  his  claim  of  vassalage  over  the  whole  Scotish  kingdom  ;  but  the 
resolute  reply  of  Alexander  himself,  and  the  evident  discontent  of  hia  nobles, 
induced  Henry  to  give  up  his  absurd  pretensions.  Alexander  by  the  pru- 
dence of  his  conduct  secured  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  and  united  to 
his  dominions  several  of  the  neighbouring  islands  claimed  by  the  Norwe- 
gians, particularly  the  islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland.  The  reig^  of 
Alexander  was  not  remarkable  for  any  other  important  event.  He  was 
killed,  in  1285,  by  his  horse  having  fallen  with  him  over  a  precipice  while 
hunting  at  Kinghorn.  The  English  throne  was  at  this  time  filled  by  Ed- 
ward I., — ^  prince  distinguished  for  his  ambition  and  the  successful  energy 
of  his  conduct.  He  had  long  wished  to  establish  his  authority  in  Scotland^ 
and  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  country  gave  him  a  fit  opportunity  for  exe- 
cuting his  projects.  Alexander,  before  his  death,  had  given  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  son  of  the  king  of  Norway ;  and  the  Scots,  probably 
foreseeing  the  intention  of  the  English  kings  upon  the  independence  of 
their  country,  had  declared  that  the  posterity  of  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Alexander,  should  be  accounted  the  lawful  heirs  of  the  crown.  Margaret 
died,  leaving  only  an  infi&nt  daughter,  commonly  called  '  the  Maiden  of 
Norway,'  who  was  immediately  recognized  as  queen  by  the  states.  Ed* 
ward  endeavoured  to  procure  her  in  marriage  for  his  son,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  hoping  in  this  manner  to  unite  the  sovereignty  of  the  two  kingdoms 
in  his  own  family.  Bat  while  negotiations  were  carrying  on  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  Scots  were  taking  every  precaution  which  their  love  of  inde-> 
pendence  required,  the  young  princess  died  in  1290. 

BcUiolj  Brueey  and  lVaUaee.'\  The  line  of  Alexander's  descendants 
being  thus  extinguished,  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  other  branches 
of  the  royal  family.  Many  claimants  of  the  crown  appeared,  each  support- 
ing his  pretensions  with  specious  arguments;  but  two  were  allowed  to 
have  a  right  superior  to  all  others.  These  competitors  were  John  Baliol, 
and  Robert  Bruce,  both  descended  from  David  I.  David,  earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, was  grandson  of  David  the  Scotish  king ;  John  Baliol  was  the 
grandson  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Robert  Bruce  was  the  son  of  his  second 
daughter.  In  this  delicate  case,  the  imperfect  laws  of  succession  then  estab- 
lished could  not  decide.  Each  of  the  claimants  seemed  resolved  to  main- 
tain his  right  by  force  ;  each  had  many  partisans  ;  and  a  civil  war  appeared 
to  be  unavoidable,  when  Edward  of  England  offered  his  judgment  in  the 
decision  of  the  affair.  Eager  to  avert  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  and  una- 
ble likewise  to  resist  the  arms  of  so  formidable  a  prince,  the  Scotish  nobles 
assembled  upon  the  frontiers,  where  Edward  met  them  for  the  pretended 
purpOB®  of  making  the  important  decision.  He  first,  however,  demanded 
that  all  the  places  of  strength  in  the  kingdom  should  be  put  into  his  hands. 
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tbat  he  miglit  put  in  force  his  decision,  and  delirer  them  up  to  the  sue- 
cessfol  candidate.  This  demand  was  complied  with.  Bat  Edward,  thus 
pat  in  possession  of  the  kingdom,  and  wishing  to  retain  it,  affected  to  con- 
sider Scotland  as  a  fief  of  the  English  crown,  and  as  snch  subjected  to  all 
the  conditions  of  a  feudal  tenure.  This  superiority,  all  the  learning  and 
ingenuity  of  his  court,  aided  by  all  the  arts  of  plausible  forgery,  were 
employed  to  demonstrate  ;  while  an  English  army  assembled  on  the  fron- 
tiers, enforced  the  argument  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  resisted.  In 
this  state  of  things  some  pretended  to  be  convinced  of  the  justice  of  Ed- 
mud's  claims  ;  others  laboured  by  cunning  to  evade  the  required  conces- 
sion ;  and  others  nourished  in  their  breasts  a  secret  resentment  which  they 
hoped  that  time  might  yet  afford  them  the  means  of  successfnlly  avowing. 

Edwanly  in  the  mean  time,  either  convinced  that  Baliol's  claim  was 
BQperior,  or  imagining  that  he  was  of  a  more  obsequious  disposition  than 
his  rind,  averred — and  apparently  upon  the  rules  received  in  England  with 
regard  to  succession  in  indivisible  fees— that  to  him  belonged  the  right  of 
raccenion,  and  he  was  immediately  dressed  out  in  the  pageantry  of 
royalty.  Lest  he  should  forget,  however,  that  he  had  a  superior,  he  was 
snmmonefl  to  London  on  the  most  Mvolous  pretences,  where  he  was  sub- 
jected to  the  most  degrading  insults,  till,  unable  longer  to  endure  the  igno- 
miny of  his  situation,  he  retired  with  indignation  to  his  own  country. 
Edward  perhaps  beheld,  with  little  regret,  a  line  of  conduct  in  the  Scotish 
king  which  might  give  him  a  plausible  pretext  for  carrying  his  arms  into 
that  nation.  But  a  war  with  France,  in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  pre- 
Tented  him  from  immediately  executing  his  designs.  The  Scots,  sensible 
that  they  were  unable  without  foreign  aid  to  resist  the  arms  of  Edward, 
entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  France ;  and  Baliol, 
bsTing  first  formally  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Edward,  not  waiting  for 
the  expected  attack,  invaded  the  English  frontiers  ;  but  his  soldiers,  little 
trained  to  regular  warfare,  were  unable  to  resist  the  disciplined  forces  of 
England.  Baliol  himself,  having  been  defeated  at  Dunbar,  was  carried  to 
London,  and  c:onfine<l  in  the  tower  for  two  years ;  afterwards  he  was  liber- 
ated, and.  retiring  to  France,  relufiquished  for  ever  the  contest  for  regal 
power. 

Adding  now  to  all  his  other  pretensions,  the  right  of  conquest,  Edward 
affected  to  consider  Scotland  as  entirely  his  own  ;  he  appointed  deputies 
over  the  different  districts  of  the  country,  and,  having  filled  the  garrisons 
with  English  soldiers,  and  compelled  all  ranks  to  swear  fealty  to  him, 
Tetnmed  to  his  capital.  In  this  melancholy  crisis  of  Scotish  affairs,  when 
the  people,  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  foreign  domination,  and  inflamed 
vith  the  deepest  animosity,  were  yet  powerless  for  the  want  of  men  of 
talents  and  integrity  to  heiad  them  in  their  resistance,  arose  Sir  William 
Wallace,  who  relumed  the  expiring  embers  of  freedom,  and,  by  his  con- 
sommate  wisdom  and  valour,  laid  the  foundation  of  by  far  the  most  splendid 
era  of  the  Scotish  monarchy.  Having  slain  an  English  officer  who  had 
insulted  him,  he  was  compelled  for  a  while  to  conceal  himself  in  the 
almost  impenetrable  recesses  of  his  country,  where  others  in  similar  cir- 
cnmstances,  or  allured  by  the  hope  of  harassing  the  oppressors  of  their 
country,  speedily  joined  him.  Wallace  and  his  associates  engaged  in  small 
attempts  at  first ;  but  when  success  had  inspired  additional  confidence, 
enterprises  of  greater  importance  were  undertaken.  Ormsby,  the  Eng- 
lish justiciary,  saved  himself  only  by  flying  into  England.  John  de  War- 
lenne,  earl  of  Surrey  ami  Sussex,  Edward  s  lieutenant,  had  left  Scotland  for 
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the  recoToy  of  hifl  hatlih ;  but  speedily  levying  50,000  infantry,  and  1000 
hone,  he  hastened,  in  the  absence  of  his  royal  master,  who  was  then  ia 
France,  to  suppress  the  Scotish  insurrection.     Advancing  towards  Stir- 
ling, he  found  Wallace  encamped  with  a  force  of  10,000  men  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Forth ;  and  imprudently  attempting  to  pass  it  by  a  woodea 
bridge  at  Killdean,  his  forces  were  attacked  in  the  confusion  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  completely  routed  with  the  loss  of  5000  men.     The  battle  of 
Stirling  was  fought  on  the  ISth  of  September,  1297,  near  the  place  now 
called  Comtown.     Wallace,  who  now  received  the  title  of  regent  or  pro- 
tector, carried  his  arms  into  England ;  and  having  lud  waste  the  northern 
counties,  returned  with  a  rich  booty.    Edward,  informed  of  what  bad  hap- 
pened, concluded  a  hasty  truce  with  France,  hastened  home,  and  with  an 
army  of  above  80,000  men  marched  northwards,  again  to  snbjagate  his 
Scotish  vassals.     Envy  and  jealousy  had  already  deprived  Wallace  of  the 
supreme  command.     Edward  attacked  the  Scotish  forces  under  Camp 
and  Wallace  near  Falkirk.     The  victory  was  decisive  ;  and,  once  more, 
tlie  English  king  saw  Scotland  in  his  power.    His  army,  however,  had  no 
sooner  marched  southwards,  than  the  Scots  once  more  b^;an  to  assert  their 
independence.     John  de  Segrave,  who  had  been  left  governor,  led  his 
army  northwards,  in  three  divisions,  to  suppress  the  rising  revolt.    The 
first  division  found  and  attacked  the  Scotish  army  near  Roalin,  bat  was 
repulsed.     This  engagement,  however,  was  scarcely  terminated,  when  the 
second  body  of  Englishmen  made  its  appearance.    The  combat  was  fierce, 
many  of  the  Scots  were  wounded,  and  not  a  few  had  fallen,  bnt  victory 
had  a^ain  declared  in  their  favour,  when  the  third  body  of  their  enemies 
came  in  view,  vigorous  for  the  fight,  and  eager  to  avenge  the  death  of  their 
countrymen.     The  double  victory  already  acquired,  and  the  deep  hatred 
of  English  tyranny,  animated  the  exhausted  soldiers.     A  third  engage- 
ment commenced,  and  a  third  time  the  Scots  were  victorious  in  the  same 
day.    The  English  forces  were  entirely  dispersed,  and  Scotland  once  more 
reguned  her  independency.     Edward  now  marched  in  person,  with  aa 
army  which  the  force  of  Scotland  could  not  resist ;  while  his  fleet,  sailing 
along  the  coast,  supplied  him  with  provisions.     In  this  way  he  advanced 
to  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  receiving,  wherever  he  came,  the  submis- 
sion of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  nobles.     By  the  treachery  of  one  of 
his  friends,  Wallace,  the  champion  of  his  country's  rights,  was  betrayed 
into  Edward's  hands;  and  carried  to  London,  where  he  was  soon  after 
executed  as  a  traitor. 

Wallace  had  a  more  successful,  though  not  a  more  brave  successor. 
Robert  de  Bruce,  grandson  of  that  Bruce  who  had  disputed  in  bis  own 
right  Baliol's  pretensions  to  the  Scotish  crown,  formed  the  design  of  rais- 
ing his  countrymen  from  their  slave-like  condition,  and  placing  himself 
upon  the  throne.  Escaping  from  Edward— who  was  apprised  of  bu 
design  and  who  intended  to  have  seized  him — ^he  arrived  in  Scotland ;  and 
put  to  death  Cumyn,  who  had  treacherously  informed  the  English  monarco 
of  the  intended  revolt.  He  then  made  himself  master  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  fortified  places  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  had  almost  entirely  liberated 
the  country  from  its  oppressors,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  ^"^ 
English  forces,  and  being  defeated  was  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  the 
Western  islands.  Edward,  while  on  his  death-bed  at  Carlisle,  enjoined 
his  son  and  successor,  Edward  II.,  to  prosecute  the  war  with  Scotland ; 
but  the  young  king  inherited  not  his  father's  abilities,  and  Bruce,  haying 
isbued  from  his  retreat,  began  to  collect  his  forces  and  even  marched  into 
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England,  and  laid  waste  several  of  tbe  northern  counties.  Ed\irard,  at 
length  ronsed  from  his  lethargy,  led  into  Scotland  an  army  more  powerful 
than  had  ever  invaded  that  country.  He  came  up  to  Bruce  near  Stirling ; 
when  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Bannockbum,  fought  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1314,  firmly  established  Scotish  independency,  and  secured  Bruce 
io  tbe  ponession  of  that  throne  which  he  had  so  bravely  acquired. 

David  IL2  On  the  death  of  Robert  Bruce,  in  1328,  his  son,  David  II. 
was  proclaimed  king.  Baliol,  the  son  of  that  Baliol,  who,  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  had  disgraced  himself  by  his  pusillanimity,  formed  a  party, 
hoivever,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  his  pretensions  to  the  crown.  He 
was  &voured  by  Edward  III.  a  prince  of  no  less  illustrious  abilities  than 
his  predecessor,  Edward  I.  Many  battles  were  fought,  and  Baliol  and  Ed- 
ward vnn  at  first  successful ;  but  David  ultimately  succeeded  in  expelling 
the  usurper  from  his  kingdom.  But  the  war  between  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land continued  with  increasing  rancour,  and  David  was  made  prisoner  in  the 
battle  of  Durham.  After  being  detained  in  captivity  eleven  years,  he  was 
libefsted  for  100,000  marks,  and  returning  to  Scotland,  died  in  1371, 
tearing  no  issue. 

Robert  IIJ^  Darid  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Robert  II.  the  first 
of  the  family  of  Stuart  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  ;  and  an  act  was 
framed  securing  the  crown  to  him  and  his  heirs.  He  concluded  a  treaty 
of  mutual  defence  with  France ;  and  in  consequence  of  an  article  of  the 
treaty,  recalled  such  of  his  subjects  as  served  in  the  English  army, — a 
messnre  which  the  English  considered  as  a  prelude  to  hostilities.  War 
was  therefore  soon  commenced,  and  the  battle  of  Otterbum,  on  which  the 
celebrated  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase  is  founded,  was  fought,  but  without 
any  considerable  advantage  to  either  of  the  countries,  and  without  pro- 
ducing any  material  change  in  their  relative  situations.  Robert  II.  died 
ID  1390,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  John,  who,  upon  his  acces- 
non,  assumed  the  name  of  Rol>ert  III. 

Robert  III^  Albany ^  and  James  /.]  Scotland  for  some  time  enjoyed 
peace  with  England,  but  was  rent  by  the  dissensions  of  its  own  powerful 
barons,  and  the  feuds  of  hostile  clans.  The  earl  of  March,  afl&onted  by 
the  long,  fled  into  England.  The  English  refused  to  give  up  the  earl,  and 
a  war  immediately  ensued.  The  southern  counties  of  Scotland  were 
nraged  by  Percy;  and  Henry  IV.  baring  proposed  to  make  an  entire 
conquest  of  the  country,  had  marched  with  a  large  army  as  far  as  Edin- 
bnigh,  when  a  conspiracy  in  England  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
retire.  The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Robert  III.  was  disturbed  by  the 
ambition  of  the  duke  of  Albany.  That  nobleman,  regardless  of  justice  in 
hia  measures,  procured  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Rothesay,  the  heir  of  the 
crowD.  Robert,  unable  to  take  vengeance  on  Albany,  or  even  to  protect 
the  remaining  branches  of  his  family,  designed  to  send  his  second  son, 
James,  into  France,  for  the  purpose  of  being  educated  in  safety.  But  James 
was  intercepted  by  the  English,  and  detained  a  prisoner, — an  event  which 
■0  much  affected  his  father,  that  he  soon  after  died  of  grief.  The  regency 
now  devolved  on  the  duke  of  Albany,  and  the  kingdom  became  the  scene 
of  much  domestic  confusion.  The  Scotish  prince  was  detained  in  Eng- 
land nineteen  years ;  but  the  excellent  education  bestowed  on  him,  in  some 
measure  compensated  for  the  injustice  of  his  captirity.  At  length,  he  ob- 
tained his  liberty ;  and,  returning  to  his  own  country,  endeavoured  to  cor- 
rect those  abuses  whic^  had  arisen  in  his  absence  from  tho  prevalence  of 
the  feudal  system  in  its  rudest  form.    The  attempt  was  far  firom  being 
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•greetbla  to  hit  ferocious  baroni;  and  the  resumption  of  thocrown-l&nds 
which  had  been  alienated  daring  his  captivity,  rendered  him  still  moro 
odious  in  their  eyes.  He  was  assassinated  in  1437,  while  at  supper  in  s 
convent  in  the  neii^hbourhood  of  Perth. 

Janus  IL"}  His  sou  and  successor,  being  only  seven  years  of  tge,  the 
country  was  subjected  to  the  miseries  of  a  long  and  feeble  regency.  Bat, 
when  at  length  he  assumed  the  reigns  of  government  into  his  own  bands, 
James  H.  displayed  a  prudence  and  a  fortitude  which  inspired  hopes  of  a 
reign  favourable  to  his  country.  These  hopes  were  prematurely  blasted  by 
hb  being  accidentally  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  at  the  siege  of 
Roxburgh. 

Jamsi  IIL"]  The  death  of  James  11.  which  happened  in  1460,  once 
more  opened  a  melancholy  prospect  to  his  kingdom.  James  III.  was  not 
qoite  seven  years  of  age  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne :  like  that  of 
his  father,  therefore,  the  reign  of  this  prince  was  subject  to  all  the  troubles 
of  a  minority,  and  the  disorders  of  the  kingdom  did  not  terminate  with  the 
regency.  The  king,  of  a  pusillanimous  and  irresolute  temper,  attached 
himself  to  persons  of  mean  station,  and  for  the  most  part  of  contemptible 
abilities*  He  hated  his  nobles,  and  was  in  his  turn  despised  by  them. 
Frequent  quarrels  and  insurrections  were  terminated  by  an  open  rebellion, 
in  which  a  party  of  nobles  had  the  influence  to  prevail  on  the  king  s  own 
son  to  place  himself  at  their  bead.  The  forces  of  the  rebels  were  numer- 
ous, but  the  king's  troops  were  at  least  equal  in  number.  They  came  to 
an  engagement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  and  James'  cowardice 
ntine<l  his  cause.  He  fled  at  the  first  onset,  and  having  been  thrown  from 
his  horse,  was  carried  into  a  miller's  hut,  where  he  was  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  a  person  who,  calling  himself  a  priest,  had  been  brought  to  con- 
fess him. 

James  /Fl]  The  young  prince  was  crowned  in  1487,  while  yet  a 
minor ;  hot  the  minority  of  James  IV.  seems  to  have  been  attended  with 
fBW  of  those  disorders  which  had  distinguished  those  of  his  predecessors ; 
and,  when  he  assumed  the  power  into  his  own  hands,  he  enjoyed  a  degree 
of  quiet  and  prosperity  almost  unknown  to  the  former  monarchs  of  Scotland. 
He  espoused  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  future  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  But  such  was  the  predilection  of 
the  S:rots  for  a  political  connexion  with  France,  that  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL  James  was  induced  to  embrace  the  French  interest  and  to 
invade  England.  The  undertaking  proved  fatal  to  himself,  and  burtfal  to 
his  kingdom.  He  invaded  the  northern  coanties  ;  and,  engaging  the  Eng- 
lidh  army  at  Flodden,  fell  there,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  nobles  by  whom 
he  was  accompanied.  The  battle  of  Flodden  was  fought  on  the  8th  Sep- 
tember 1513. 

James  F.J  The  death  of  James  IV.  once  more  subjected  Scotland  to 
the  turbulence  of  a  long  minority.  The  nobles  had,  during  the  former 
minorities,  been  gradually  acquiring  a  greater  share  of  power  than  was  con* 
sistent  with  the  stability  of  government ;  and  each  of  the  successive  princes 
of  the  house  of  Stuart  was  employed  in  reducing  that  power.  The  mino* 
rity  of  Jamee  V.  was,  if  possible,  more  turbulent  than  that  of  any  of  bis 
predecessors.  The  influence  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  indeed,  prevented 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  England ;  but  this  only  afforded  the 
nobles  a  better  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  each  other.  James*  interest 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  induced  him  to  form  an  alliance  by  marriage  with 
England;  but  his  attachment  to  France  prevailed,  and  he  married  the 
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^ngfater  of  the  French  king.     This  princess  did  not  long  sonrive  her  nap» 
dais ;  and  James  agun  espoased  a  princess  of  the  same  nation, — the  well- 
knonm  Mary  of  Guise.    James,  in  many  cases,  saw  and  pursued  the  true 
good  of  his  country ;  and,  in  particular,  his  institution  of  the  Court  of 
Session  entitled  bim  to  the  gratitade  of  his  subjects ;  but  his  continual 
efforts  to  depress  the  nobility  embroiled  him  with  that  powerful  body, 
and  rendered  bis  whole  reign  disastrous.     Had  he  understood  the  politi- 
cal relations  in  which  it  was  proper  for  Scotland  to  stand,  he  might  have 
promoted  the  power  of  his  kingdom,  while  he  preserved  its  peacio :  for 
his  alliance  was  courted  by  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  as  well  as  by 
the  emperor  and  the  pope.     But  the  king's  attachment  to  France  led  him 
to  commence  hostilities  against  England ;  and  the  disgust  of  his  nobles 
presented  him  from  carrying  on  the  war  either  with  honour  or  success* 
He  sfurived  the  disgraceful  issue  of  an  expedition  which  he  had  sent  against 
England  only  a  few  days,  and  expired  in  1542,  expressing  the  incurable 
anguish  with  which  the  defeat  of  his  army  at  Sol  way  had  inspired  him. 

Maty.2  Mary,  no  less  celebrated  for  her  misfortunes  than  for  her  beauty^ 
was  bom  but  a  few  hours  before  the  death  of  her  father.  Mary  of  Guisei 
the  queen-mother,  had  the  art  to  obtain  the  regency ;  but  the  soothing  mea* 
fiores  which  for  that  purpose  she  was  constrained  to  pursue  with  all  ranks^ 
gave  an  advantage  to  the  reformers  in  religious  matters,  to  which  she  was 
otherwise  extremely  averse.  The  minority  of  Mary  was  not  without  its 
tronbles,  chiefly  arising  from  a  continual  struggle,  between  those  who 
bronred  an  alliance  with  England,  and  those  who  were  attached  to  the 
interests  of  France ;  and  the  policy  of  Elizabeth,  who  now  filled  the  Eng* 
lisb  throne,  made  her  rather  foment  than  terminate  this  contest,  since  she 
thereby  gave  ample  employment  at  home  to  a  nation,  which,  had  it  been 
united  in  its  councils,  might  have  proved  a  troublesome  neighbour.  The 
yonog  Scotish  queen  was  early  carried  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tioD ;  and,  through  the  influence  of  her  relations  of  the  family  of  Guise, 
was  married  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  French  king,  who  ascended  the  throne 
of  France,  under  the  name  of  Francis  II.  but  lived  not  long  to  enjoy  the 
power  which  he  had  inherited.  Mary,  upon  her  husband's  death,  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  her  ancestors  with  the  approbation 
and  love  of  all  ranks.  For  some  time  her  felicity  was  unimpaired  ;  but 
her  snbjects  wished  her  to  choose  a  husband, — and  the  ardour  of  youthful 
passion,  rather  than  the  dictates  of  policy  or  prudence,  induced  her  to  ac- 
cept of  the  hand  of  Henry,  lord  Damley,  a  man  of  comely  appearance,  but 
headstrong,  foolish,  and  in  some  instances  of  a  brutal  disposition.  Damley's 
behaviour  soon  weakened  the  affections  of  his  queen  ;  and  her  love,  formerly 
■0  violent,  was  in  a  short  time  converted  into  extreme  hatred.  Jealous  of 
the  influence  of  Rizzio  over  Mary,  Damley,  aided  by  a  few  nobles,  mur- 
dered the  unfortunate  Italian  in  his  royal  mistress's  presence.  This  action 
increaaed  and  confirmed  that  hatred  which  had  already  taken  possession  ol 
her  mind.  Meanwhile  Bothwell,  a  nobleman  of  the  most  unbounded  am- 
hitiod,  insinuated  himself  into  Mary's  favour;  and  the  services  which  he 
rendered  her,  joined  to  her  resentment  against  her  husband,  induced  her  to 
do  that  which  it  is  impossible  to  justify.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  the 
only  child  which  she  ever  had,  and  who  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name 
of  James  VI.  Damley  was  murdered.  Bothwell  is  known  to  have  been 
tlie  perpetrator  of  the  murder ;  and  Mary  herself,  it  has  been  pretty  clearly 
demonstrated  by  impartial  historians,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  vindications 
of  her-  character  by  Catholic  and  Jacobite  writers,  was  accessory  to  the 
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atrocknts  deed.  Mary's  crimes  were  indeed  great,  bat  her  misforianei 
equalled  them.  The  atrocity  of  her  condnct,  united  against  her  and  Both- 
well,  whom  she  had  married,  almost  all  the  nobles  of  Scotland.  She  was 
made  a  state-prisoner ;  but  effecting  her  escape,  raised  a  few  troops.  Her 
army  was,  however,  defeated ;  and  Mary  being  compelled  to  tske  shelter 
in  England  from  the  vengeance  of  her  subjects,  Elizabeth  eagerly  seized 
the  opportunity  of  crashing  one  whom  she  accounted  a  dangeroiu  riTsl. 
rhe  unfortunate  queen,  after  being  confined  as  a  prisoner  for  19  yesrs,  was 
brought  to  trial  before  a  tribunal  to  which  she  was  not  responsible,  and 
condemned  through  the  influence  of  Elizabeth,  who  had  undertaken  the 
office  of  her  protectress,  and  who  was  related  to  her  by  blood,  as  well  as 
bound  in  honour  to  rescue  her  from  injury.  She  waa  beheaded  at  Fother- 
ingay  castle,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1587. 

.  Jamu  F/.]  The  reign  of  Mary's  successor,  James  VI.  was  more  useful 
than  splendid.  After  having  for  some  time  governed  Scotland  with  con- 
siderable ability,  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England,  in  right  of  his 
descent  from  Henry  VII.  From  the  time  that  Britain  was  governed  by 
one  prince,  till  that  period  when  the  whole  was  declared  to  be  one  undi- 
vided kingdom,  Scotland  seems  gradually  to  have  fallen  lower  in  the  scale 
of  dignity  and  power.  Considered  rather  as  an  appendage  of  England,  than 
as  a  part  of  Britain,  it  enjoyed  none  of  those  advantages  which  its  alliance 
with  that  kingdom  seemed  at  first  to  promise.  It  had  indeed  a  parliament 
of  its  own ;  but  that  was  a  mere  shadow  of  independence.  N^Iected  by 
its  nobles,  who  attached  themselves  to  the  court  in  England* — despised,  and 
sometimes  oppressed  by  its  princes,  who  forgot  that  to  it  they  owed  their 
origin,*— Scotland  became  every  day  less  considerable,  till  the  reign  of  Anne, 
when  by  the  union  Britain  became  one  kingdom.  This  measure  db- 
pleased  not  only  the  lower,  but  numbers  also  of  the  higher  ranks.  The 
removal  of  all  patronage  and  show  of  rojralty  dissatisfied  the  latter, 
^hile  the  introduction  of  a  strict  system  of  general  taxation  was  highly 
unpopular.  To  add  to  the  general  diacontent,  the  grossest  local  oppres- 
sion for  a  time  prevailed,  and  every  thing  was  placed  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  Englishmen.  But  the  rapid  progress  in  wealth  and  in  power 
which  the  British  dominions  have  since  made,  and  In  which  Scotland  has 
largely  participated,  fully  confirms  the  sound  policy  of  the  measure.* 


^  The  following  it  a  list  of  the  Scotith  kingi,  seeordiof  to  Biicbsiuui*a  cbroaolagy.  It 
It  proper  to  remvlc,  howoTcr,  that  in  the  csrlier  periods  iu  authenticity  hM  beeu  strooglff 
and  with  much  ■boir  of  reason,  controverted.  The  chronologr  and  names  of  the  priooei 
appear,  indeed,  to  be  in  a  great  measure  uncertain,  till  the  reign  of  Kenneth  II. 


Began  to  reign  A.  C. 


1.  Fergus  I.      . 

2.  Freritharls 

8.  Midnus 

i.  Domadilla 
6.  Nothatus 

6.  ReutheruB 

7.  lleuthra 
a.  Thereus 

9.  Josina 

10.  Flnnanos 

11.  Drustoa 

12.  Evenus  1. 
IS.  GiUos 

14.  Erenne  II. 

15.  Edenis 

IG.  Evenus  III.     . 
17.  Metallanus 


sso 

18.  Caratactts 

S05 

19.  Corbredl. 

290 

20.  Dardanos 

201 

21.  Corbredll. 

2SS 

22.  Luctacus 

2  IS 

28.  Mogaidns 

187 

24.  Conaroa 

173 

25.  Etbodinsl. 

161 

26.  Satrael 

187 

27.  Donaidl. 

107 

28.  Etoodiua  II. 

98 

29.  Athiroo, 

79 

80.  Nathalocttt 

77 

81.  Findochns 

60 

82.  Donald  II. 

12 

88.  Donald  III. 

5 

Si.  Craihalinthas 

A.  D. 

84 

54 

1% 

78 

111 

114 

150 

164 

197 

fiOl 

219 

2SS 

247 

258 

269 

270 
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CHAP.  II — PHYSICAL  F£ATUK£S»COASTS-MOUNTAIKS« 
RIVERS— LAKES^CANALS— ANTIQUITIES. 

Thb  difltisgiiiBhiiig  characteristic  of  the  surface  of  Scotland  is  yariety. 
The  country  is  generally  mountainous  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds ;  hence 
the  thinness  of  the  population  compared  with  its  extent.  From  the  report 
made  to  the  Agricultural  hoard,  not  ahove  one-eighth  part  of  the  superficies  is 
cultivated  land,  the  remainder  heing  devoted  to  pasturage.  Scotland  is  natu- 
rally divided  into  the  two  great  divisions  of  Highlands  and  Lowlands.  It 
may  also  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  northern,  the  cen- 
tral, and  the  soathem,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  as  strongly  marked  by 
nature  as  the  former.  The  first,  or  northern  division,  is  cut  off  from  the 
middle  or  central  division,  by  the  chain  of  lakes  occupying  the  middle  of 
Glenm<Hre  nah'  alabin,  or  *  the  great  glen  of  Caledonia,'  stretching  from 
Loch  Linnhe  to  the  Moray  Firth,  and  now  connected  together  by  the  Cale- 
donian Canal.  The  second,  or  middle  division,  is  separated  from  the 
•ontbem  by  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  now  joined  by  the  Great  Canal. 
In  the  northern  division,  nothing  is  presented  to  the  eye  but  a  vast  conge- 
ries or  mass  of  huge  mountains,  bordered,  however,  on  the  N.N.E.  and 
£.  coasts  with  vales  and  level  tracts  of  considerable  fertility.  "  In  this 
district,**  says  an  intelligent  traveller,  "  a  wide  extent  of  desert  country  lay 
before  us,  and  exhibited  a  most  august  picture  of  forlorn  nature ;  the  pro- 
spect was  altogether  immense,  but  wild  and  desolate  beyond  conception. 
The  mountains  presented  nothing  to  our  view  but  heath  and  rock ;  between 
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40. 
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42. 
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52. 
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S04 

73.  Gregory 

886 

RooMrhos 

S5l 

74.  Donald  VI. 

904 

AnfttliiiAnas  or  JRnnm 
FcuMlmachtts 

864 

76.  Constantino  11.. 

916 

867 

76.  Malcolm  I.          .         .        . 

955 

Ettgenius  I. 

360 

77.  InduIphuB 

964 

Fergus  11. 

404 

78.  Duffus         .... 

973 

EogenittB  11. 

420 

79.  Culenus 

978 

I>onf(«rdttt 

452 

80.  Kenneth  III.      . 

982 

Constentiue  I. 

457 

81.  Constantine  IV.     . 

994 

Congallas  I. 

479 

82.  GHmos      .... 

996 

Goranoa,  or  Connuiut 

601 

83.  Malcolm  11.            .        . 

1006 

KogeniasIII. 
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84.  Duncan  I.            ... 
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85.  Macbeth 
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674 

86.  Malcolm  III.  Canmoro 

1067 

Aidanas 

676 
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Koineth  I. 
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89.  Edgar 
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Donald  IV. 

638 
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1107 
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91.  David  I.           ... 
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Eugcniua  V. 
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93.  William 
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EugeDins  VI. 

694 

94.  Alexander  II.              .         . 

1214 

Ambrrkelethus 

705 

96.  Alexander  III. 

1249 

Eogftiino  VII. 

706 

96.  John  naliol 

1292 

Murdacboa 
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97.  Robert  Bruce 

IS06 
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770 
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Feinsas  III. 
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100.  Robert  II.  Stuait      . 
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Donald  V. 
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107.  Mary      .... 
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Constantiua  II.      . 

868 

108.  Jttinrs  VI.  of  Scotland 
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Etbot 

mi 

Fiistof  England 
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them  foimless  lakes  and  pools,  dark  with  the  shftdes  thrown  from  piodi- 
gioos  precipices,  gave  grandeur  to  the  wilderness  in  its  most  gloomy  forms." 
The  middle  division  idso  contains  many  great  ranges  of  mountains,  parti- 
calarly  the  Grampians,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  German  Ocean. 
This  grand  range  forms,  as  in  the  former  division,  the  boundary  between 
the  hilly  and  the  flat  country,  which  last  occupies  the  nortbem  and  eastern 
coasts.  In  these  two  divisions,  comprehending  more  than  two-thirds  of 
Scotland,  the  arable  part  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  mountainous 
regions  whose  ruggedness  and  sterility  will  for  ever  defy  the  utmost  efforts 
of  human  industry.  The  country,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  middle  diri- 
sion,  and  in  a  great  part  of  the  southern,  bears  more  resemblance  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  proportion  of  the  cultivated  to  the  uncultivated  land  is  mndi 
greater.  In  the  southern  part  we  find  every  sort  of  rural  variety.  In  some 
parts  are  seen  **  verdant  plains,  watered  by  copious  streams,  and  covered 
with  innumerable  cattle.  In  others,  the  pleasing  vicissitudes  of  gently  rising 
hills  and  bending  vales,  fertile  in  com,  waving  with  wood,  and  interepened 
with  meadows,  offer  the  most  delightful  landscapes  of  'mral  opulence  and 
beauty.  Some  tracts  abound  with  prospects  of  the  most  romantic  kind, — 
lofty  mountains,  craggy  rocks,  deep  narrow  dells,  and  tumbling  torrents ; 
nor  are  there  wanting,  as  a  contrast  to  so  many  agreeable  scenes,  the  gloomy 
pictures  of  bleak  bamn  moors  and  wild  uncultivated  heaths."  The  Lo- 
tfaians,  with  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  exhibit  a  gently  varied  surfiice,  well- 
watered  ;  the  districts  called  carses  present  the  same  arts  of  culttvatioti  on  a 
surface  entirely  level ;  while  the  north-western  districts  diepliay  scenes 
uncommonly  picturesque,  but  too  frequently  totally  incapable  of  rewarding 
the  toil  of  the  cultivators. 

CooiU*}  In  describing  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  we  shall  begin  at  the  S. 
£.  angle.     From  Berwick-upon-Tweed  the  shore  bends  to  the  N.W.  until 
it  is  terminated  by  the  Firth  of  Forth,  which  penetrates  a  considerable  way 
inland,  affording  good  anchorage  and  shelter  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
The  promontory  of  Fife,  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  forms  a  division  between 
the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  estuary  of  the  Tay.     From  the  month  of  the 
Tay  to  Peterhead  or  Bnchanness,  the  most  easterly  point  of  Scotland,  the 
coast  winds  in  a  wavering  direction  to  the  N.  E.     It  then  runs  in  a  nor- 
therly direction  until  terminated  by  a  vast  bay  of  a  triangular  form,  the 
south  side  of  which  extends  upwards  of  80  miles  inland,  and  is  termed  the 
Murray  or  Moray  firth.     The  northern  side  of  this  triangle  is  indented  by 
the  Firths  of  Cromarty  and  Dornoch,  both  safe  stations,— the  former  being 
the  Partus  sahUitf  or  *  safe  haven,'  of  the  ancient  geographers.     From  the 
Firth  of  ponioch,  the  coast  winds  to  the  N.E.  till  terminated  by  Don- 
cansby-head,  the  most  north-eastern  point  of  Scotland,  in  58**  40'.    T\m 
northern  coasts  are  generally  bold  and  dangerous,-^utting  out  into  formi- 
dable rocky  headlands, — and  divided  from  the  Orkneys  by  a  narrow  and 
tempestuous  sea,  named  the  Pentland  Firth.     From  Duncansby-head  tba 
coast  bends  in  a  N.W.  direction  to  the  promontory  of  Dunnet-head,  the 
most  northern  point  of  Scotland,  in  58"  45' ;  from  which  it  proceeds  in  a 
S.W.  direction  to  Thurso  Bay,  which  nms  some  distance  into  the  country. 
Here  it  again  bends  to  the  N.W.  as  far  as  Strathy-head,  in  58"  36',  where 
it  takes  a  S.W.  direction,  being  indented  by  two  arms  of  the  sea,  or  bays, 
called  Loch  Tongue  and  Loch  Erribole.     Stretching  again  N.W.  to  Far- 
Out-Head,  in  58**  36',  it  then  proceeds  in  a  S.W.  direction,  where  it  is 
again  indented  by  Durness  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  thence  proceeds  N. 
W.  till  terminated  by  t}ie  promontory  of  Cape  Wrath,  the  most  north- 
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wMterW  point  of  ScoUand,  in  58?  S4/.  The  coast  now  turns  to  the  8oath« 
and  seems  in  its  whole  extent  as  if  torn  and  shattered  by  the  fury  of  the 
western  waves,  being  every  where  indented  by  extensive  arms  of  the  sea, 
and  sprinkled  with  innumerable  islands,  wbidi  appear  as  if  torn  from  the 
mainland  by  some  convulsion  of  nature.  At  the  distance  of  SO  or  40  miles 
from  the  western  coast,  a  range  of  islands,  sometimes  denominated  the  Long 
Islands,  stretches  from  N.  to  S.  above  100  miles.  Near  the  coast  is  the 
isle  of  Skye,  and  to  the  S.  is  the  isle  of  Mull,  separated  from  it  by  a  nar« 
row  sound.  Still  farther  to  the  S.  appear  the  great  isles  of  Isla  and  Jura, 
with  many  other  smaller  isles.  Near  the  sound  of  Mull  is  Loch  Linnhe, 
a  great  navigable  srm  of  the  sea,  extending  N.E.  as  far  as  Fort  William, 
and  approaching  within  20  miles  of  the  extremity  of  the  Moray  Firth.  To 
tbe  S.  of  this  great  opening,  the  Argyleshira  coast  runs  out  into  the  long 
and  narrow  peninsula  of  Kintyre,  the  point  of  which  is  only  20  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  Irish  coast.  Between  the  Mall  of  Kintyre  and  the  coast  of 
Ayr,  is  the  grand  entrance  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  in  which  are  the  isles  of 
Anrnn,  Bute,  and  the  smaller  islands  of  the  Cumbrays  and  Inchmamock* 
This  estuary  dirides  at  the  isle  of  Bute  into  two  great  openings, — the  first, 
Loch  Fyne,  penetrating  40  miles  into  the  mainland  of  Argyleshire, — ^the 
second,  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  extending  easterly  till  within  30  miles  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  narigable  canal.  From  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  the  coast  proceeds  in  a  southern  direction  till  terminated 
by  tbe  Mull  of  Galloway,  the  S.W.  point  of  Scotland.  Thence  the  coast 
temis  easteriy  along  the  Solway  Firth.  From  the  head  of  the  Solway 
Firth  a  natural  boundary  with  England  is  nearly  completed  by  the  river 
Liddal,  the  Cheviot  hills,  and  the  river  Tweed. 

Capes.2  The  most  remarkable  capes,  proceeding  northwards  along  the 
eastern,  and  southwards  along  the  western  coasts,  are,  St  Abb's  head,  Fife* 
ness,  Peterhead,  Kinnaird-head,  Tronp-head,  Tarbat-Ness,  Noss-head, 
Duncansby-head,  Dnnnet-head,  Far-Oat-Head,  Cape  Wrath,  Codach  point, 
ArdDamurchan,  Mall  of  Kintyre,  Corsil  point.  Mull  of  Gralloway,  and 
Bsr  row-head. 

Mouniains,']  In  the  S.  W.  Galloway  presents  an  extensive  group  of  hills, 
seldom  describing  any  uniform  chain.  One  ridge  runs  from  Glenluce  bay, 
which  extends  towards  Loch  Ryan,  north-easterly  to  Loch  Doon.  Other 
ridges  run  in  various  directions,  following  the  course  of  the  rivers  till  we 
srrive  at  the  Nith.  Of  these,  Criffel,  a  detached  summit,  has  the  greatest 
elevation.  But  the  chief  range  in  the  S.  of  Scotland  is  that  metalliferoas 
ridge  called  LeadhilU,  from  whence,  in  every  direction,  rivers  descend  to 
the  sea.  The  small  streams  of  Elvan  and  Glengonnar,  having  their  sources 
in  these  hills,  conveyed  particles  of  gold  to  the  Clyde ;  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth sent  a  German  miner  to  gather  gold  dust  in  these  streams.  He  wrote 
sn  account  of  his  discoveries  and  labours,  the  nuinoscript  of  which  is  still 
in  the  Advocates'  Library.  The  place  where  he  washed  the  gold  is  still 
called  Gold  Scour.  The  search  was  again  resumed  by  the  earl  of  Hope- 
ton,  but  soon  discontinued,  tbe  expense  being  more  than  the  profit.  Gold 
dust  is  still  found  in  very  small  quantities  on  the  tops  of  the  rocks,  but 
the  particles  seldom  exceed  in  size  the  point  of  a  pin.  Hartfell  and  Low- 
thers  are  the  chief  summits  of  this  range.  To  the  N.  is  the  insulated 
mountain  of  Tinto ;  and  Queensberry  hill  lies  to  the  S.E.  Loudon  hill,  in 
Ayrshire,  is  little  remarkable ;  but  returning  to  the  eastern  coast,  we  find 
the  Lamsnermoor  ridge,  terminating  in  St  Abb's  bead.  The  PerUland 
hiibf  to  the  S.  of  Edinburgh,  are  more  picturesque  than  important  Nortk 
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Seiwek  LaWf  and  the  romantic  rammito  in  the  Tictnity  of  Edinbnigfa, 
terminate  the  list  of  the  southern  hills.     The  Leadhills  consist  of  ai]^- 
laceons  schistus,  hut  the  gray  granite  abounds  in  the  Galloway  monntaiot, 
and  red  granite  occurs  in  Criffel  fell — On  the  N.  of  the  Forth  appear 
the   Ochil  and  Sidtaw  hilisy  running  almost  parallel  to  the  Grampisiu, 
but  of  inferior  elevation.     To  these  must  be  added  the  KinnouL  sod 
Duntinnan  hiils  and  a  small  range  in  Angus.     The  Grampians  may  be 
considered  as  the  grand  frontier  chain,  forming  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  highlands,  extending  from  Loch  Lomond  to  Stonehaven,  in  Kincaniioe- 
shire,  where  they  terminate.     They  are  from  40  to  60  miles  in  bresddu 
Ben^NieviSf  in  Inverness-shire,  is  the  monarch  of  Scotiah  mountains.   This 
sublime  mountain  elevates  its  rugged  front  to  the  height  of  4,370  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  its  summit  and  broken  side  are  covered 
with  ever-during  snow.     On  its  N.£.  side  it  presents  a  prodigious  preci- 
pice of  1,500  feet  perpendicular.      The  prospect  from  its  top  is  indf^ 
scribably  grand  and  magnificent,  llie  whole  of  the  great  glen  of  Caledonia, 
from   Fort  George   to  the  Sound  of  Mull,  is  presented  to  the  eye,— 
comprehending  the  fresh«water  lakes  of  Kess,  Oich,  and  Lochy,  and  the 
whole  course  of  the  rivers  Ness  and  Lochy,  running  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  one  N.E.  and  the  other  S.W.     The  extent  on  the  horizon  of 
the  sea  is  80  miles,  the  eye  stretching  at  once  from  the  German  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.     This  mountain  is  in  great  part  composed  of  a  fine  brown 
porphyry ;  it  also  presents  many  specimens  of  green  porphyry,  intermixed 
with  white  quartz.     The  red  granite  of  Ben-Nevis  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  wor)d.     In  the  northernmost  division,  lying  beyond  the  great  glen 
of  Caledonia,  the  mountains  are  yet  more  numerous,  but  are  very  tiregn- 
larly  grouped,  and  less  striking.     The  western  shore,  in  particular,  is 
crowded  with  hills,  from  the  isle  of  Skye  to  Cape  Wrath ;  while  a  branch 
spreading  eastward  to  Ordhead  forms  what  are  termed  by  seamen  the 
Pteps  of  Caithness.     The  chief  mountains  of  Roes-shire  are  Ben  Chat, 
Benchasker,  Bon  Golich,  Ben  Nore,  Ben  Foskarg,  and  Ben  Wyves.    In 
Sutherland  and  Caithness  are  Ben  Ormod,  Ben  Clibeg,  Ben  Grin,  Ben 
Hope,  and  Ben  Lugal.     To  explain  in  the  terms  of  geological  science  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  Scotish  mountains  would  be  superfluous  here ;  we 
refer  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  be  informed  on  this  subject  to  Wil- 
liams* Mineral  Kingdom,  Jamieson's  Mineralogy  of  the  ScotiJii  Isles,  and 
the  Transactions  of  the  Wemerian  Society  of  Edinburgh.* 


•  Th0  foUoiriiiff  !•  A  list  of  ttie  priodpal  elevationa  in  Scotland ;  chiefly  taken  from  tlie  turrej  of 
0«nenla  Roy  um  Mudya,  snd  the  Pbiloeophirtl  Magmzine. 


AllM,  (m  the  Firth  ofOydt)  Ayrahire, 
Alvm  HiU,  StirUngfthiiv,    . 
Arthar*e  Scat,  BdlBboTKh,  . 
Anehlnledi,  DuBifri6i.eUrr,    . 

Ballaglch,  Renfirewihlre, 
Barry,  Perthshire,     . 
Base  Book,  {.Firth  of  ForlkJi 
Belo  Ardlaoich,  Perthshire,     . 
Bein  Ima,  or  Cobler,  Argyleshire, 
Bclneaturk,  Arrylaahtre, 
Delnglo,  Perthshire,  . 
kleinmore  (in  MuU),  Affyleshire, 
Ben  Lul,  or  the  Calf,  Ariryleshire, 
Beimboard,  Aberdeenshire,     . 
Denaehaly,  Perthshire, 
Benanambraa,  Argyleshire,     . 
Beuareo,  Aberdeenshire, 


I1U5 

1600 

814 

laoo 

1000 
088 
400 
3500 
2SB0 
SITU 
9785 
2880 
9651 
9D40 
1800 
87S0 
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Bencaim,  Kirkcndbrightshire, 
Benehoadian,  Perthshire,    . 
Bencholnsle,  Perthshire^ 
Beneloch,  Perthshire, 
Beoderif ,  Perthshire, 
Bendochie,  Aberdeenshire, 
BeneafMi,  BanflSihire, 
Beneatan,  Arf  yleshlre, 
Benlavrert,  Perthshire,     . 
Benledi,  Perthshire,     . 
BenloMMind,  Stirlingshira, 
Banmore,  Pmhshiro, 
Bennahua,  Argyleshire,    . 
Benneris,  iDTerness-shire,   . 
Bennochie,  ^Wthshira,     . 
Benreisipoi!,  Arfyleshlre,     . 
Benvenue,  Perthshire, 
Benvuirlieh,  Perthshire, 
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4015 
9090 
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9960 
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RiVKRs.]  Scotland  abounds  in  riven,  which,  descending  from  high- 
land difitricte,  are  generally  rapid-  The  principal  rivers,  and  tlie  extent  of 
territory  from  which  they  derive  their  waters,  are  as  follow: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Taj 
Tweed 
Spey 
Clyde 
North  Dee 


Square  Miles. 

S396 

.     1870 

1300 

.     1200 

900 


6u  Nets      • 

7.  Forth 

8.  Lochy 

9.  Nith 

10.  Flndhom 


Square  Milisti. 
850 

530 

.    304, 

500 


7%4f  T'oy.J     Of  these,  the  Tay  has,  by  far,  the  largest  body  of  water ; 


Bnnuish,  Roaa^hw, 
BoiTnekT,  T^rtlwhtre, 


Brirmaca,  Banftihire, 
Berwick  Law  (N.)  Haddingtonahlfe, 
BialiUl,  BMBAMre,     .       .       .       . 
BiBaj  Oaif,  LiBjia«oirdJ».    . 
BiraaiB,  Perthabire,  .... 
BlMfckovn  beigbta,  Stikirkabire, 
BiMic  Lmrg,  Damfrieaahire,     .       . 
BtackaMa  End,  Aynbtn,    . 

BUr  Mooaft.  Aberdeenahire,   .       . 
Biwdlaw,  FeeUeshlre, 

''^•^^■'fc  Hin,  DnmMeaaMiv, 
l>«:^«*>ativc^  Ariylaahira, 
Bark  of  Cabracb,  Aberdeenahire,    . 
BoekataM,  Edinborfh, 
B«rtfc"IBta«,  Wlgtaaablre, 

C»inL.rmgm^  Abardaenahtre, 


Kirkcudbrightabire. 
C^iraia.Mo«nt.  KiAcardioeahirv. 


CairaaoacMn,  Abefdaaaahira, 

Cain-Mavie,  linlitbgowahifa. 

CBim«Oar»  Ftorthahire, 

CahitpaC,  WigtonaUra,     . 

Calmaaittir,  vpon  Daagk,  Oaltowaythlre, 

CaifvaBalr»  of  Flaat,  Do. 

CalrnttUa,  Ayrahlre, 

Cainiaa],  Abardcenahlra, 

Caltaa  Hill,  Edlabinvbahin,       . 

CaUrv,  Abardeanabira,     . 

Canpaie  Falla,  StirUagaMre, 

Cflfdoa,  PMUcaablra,  (otew  Tufetd  1400,)    9  000 

Cariatai^  AYiahlra, 1554 

Cara^tfay,  ar  Logan  havaa  HUl,  Edinbargh.  1100 


3720 
8156 
5780 

7S0 
8747 

MO 
1015 

500 
1560 
8370 
8990 
IMO 
1179 
8760 

790 

wan 
93m 

GOO 
814 

SIOO 
4000 
1100 
1080 
8080 
1080 
1408 
3090 

800 
85«7 
2380 
1650 
4880 

300 
1800 
1900 


Carter  Fall,  Roxbargkabire, 
CtatMaw,  Edfabnrghahifa, 
Catlaw,  Forfarahire,     . 
CbarloC,  Boxbarghdiire, 
Coekboralaar,  Berwlckahire, 
Cadclanio,  Llnlltligowahixa, 


1608 

taoo 

8864 

80B0 

000 

900 

8000 

Corstarphiiia  HUlab  Edinbotyhahira,  470 

Carrybabble,  Banlbbtre,      ....    8S58 
Gralg.Kaltoa  HUl,  Edlnbarghablre,  1450 

Craig.Lodlart,  Do-       ...     540 

Craig.Owl,  Angiiaahira*    .  1100 

Craig.Phatrie,Iareme8a4hire(adoM  the  lfeu,)\\M 
Oreaeb.Belo,  Aigylaalilre,  .    8430 

Crock.||o]r,  Do 8006 

Cmackan  Ban,  Argyleahire,  lat  aammit,  .   3900 

Dol  Sod    Da    •       3300 

Crnarb  T  niaa,  Aiyylaahlra,  .    9000 

Collar  Fail,  Lanarkahlre,  8300 

ill. 


Dalmalioy  Hill,  Edinburgluhira, 
Dickmoant  Hill,  Lanarkshire, 
Dollarbarn  Hill,  Peebleaablre,     < 
Doogloa  Gairo,  Dooifriaaabire, 
Dundee  Law,  Anguaahirot 
Dnnicolch,  At^yleshlre, 
DoBOion,  Rozbufghahlra,    . 
Danrfcb,  Roxbg^hahire. 
Danse  Law,  Berwickahire, 
Danainnao,  Perthahlre,    . 
Danwar,  Ayrahlre, 


680 
700 
8481 
1900 
585 
750 

lost 

8481 

630 

1084 

1000 


Eaat  Cairn,  Peebleaahire,  {fke  largest  of  the 

Pentlands,)       .....       1800 
EiMon  Hilla,  Roxbarghahira,  .    |6S4 

Erriekatoa  Braahead,  Danfrieaabire,     .       1118 
Ettarlck  Pen,  Selkirkahira,  .  .    8200 

Ffere  HUl,  Aberdeenahfara,    ....    1793 
Fbrragon,  Perthabira,  SfiM 

Foil  of  Mochram,  Wlgtonahire,                 •    1020 
Firmotttii,  Aberdeenshire,  S500 

Foneman,    (aboM  the  Doeertn,)  Aberdeen. 
tUre 1000 


01ai8choiraD.Bein,  Argyleabire, 
Ooatfell,  (in  Arrant)  Bate,  . 
Oraltney  HiU,  Dumfrieaahlre. 
Oumscieagb,  Peebleaahire,  . 


1080 

8840 

858 

8800 


810 
1890 
1108 


Hangingahaw  Law,  Selklrkahira,   .  1780 

HartfaU,  (abaoe  MeffiUftm,)  D«mrriaaiUra,a3Q0 
HeU'a  Claogh,  Peeblaaahiro,  .    8100 


Keil*a  Range,  Oallowayahlra, 

Kelly  Law,  Fifaabira, 

Karloeh,  Kioeardinaahlre, 

Klng*a  Seat,  Pertbahlra. 

Klnoonl,  {Jrom  the  ray,}  PerthAliv, 

Klopurvie,  Pertbahlra, 

Kfrkyetooy  Edinbarghahire,     .       . 

Kloaehnabane,  KiacanUnaahlra, 

Knock,  Banflbhlre, 

Knock-doUiaff,  Ayrahlre,     . 

KiiaduDolttn,        Do.     .       *       . 

KdocIcDow,  Do> 

Knock- Noanan,      Do.     . 

Knock  of  Laoe«  Wlgtonahlfo,  • 


1151 
1700 
8878 


Lanark,  (town  of)  Laaarkakira, 
Laagbolm  HUl,  DnmlHeaaUra*   . 
Laig,  Wlgtooahira, 
Largo  Law,  FlfaaUra, 
Lead  HiUs,  {Viliat*)»  Lanarkahire,     . 
Leren  Seat,  U*^m  the  Ciyde,)  Lanarkahire,  1800 
Lochtoon  HUl,  Pertbahlra,  1178 

Lomond  (W:t  Flfeahira  1781 

U 


1900 
090 
1554 
lUO 
1014 

696 
1804 
1758 
1010 
1564 
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alUidugh,  for  lengih  of  coane,  it  yields  to  tlie  Spey.  The  Tay  riies  in 
Bnudalbin,  on  the  borders  of  Lorn,  in  Argyleshire.  At  its  soarce,  it 
bears  the  name  of  the  Fillant  not  receiving  the  name  of  Tay  till  it  ittoes 
from  the  lake  of  that  name.  About  10  miles  from  its  source  it  diffoses 
'tself  into  Loch  Dochart.  Issuing  thence,  it  loses  the  name  of.  Fillan,  and 
^-eceiving  that  of-  Dochart^  gives  the  name  of  Glendochart  to  the  rale 
through  which  It  ruAs.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  vale,  besides  other 
streams,'  i(  recfsives  the  Lochay  from  the  N.  W. ;  and  shortly  after  the 
united  streams  are  lost  in  Loch  Tay.  Two  miles  after  emerging  from  this 
loch,  it  receives  the  Lyon.  At  Logierait,  it  is  joined  by  the  conflaeot 
stream  of  the  Garry  and  Tummel,  which  almost  equal  it  in  size.  Taming 
its  course  to  the  S.  and  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Bran,  near  Dankeld,  it 
advances  to  Perth,  augmented  by  several  tributary  streams,  such  as  the 
Isla,  the  Shochie,  and  the  Almond.  A  little  below  Perth,  it  tarns  to  the 
S.  and  being  joined  by  tlie  Erne,  washes  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  and  falls 
into  the  sea,  8  miles  below  the  town  of  Dundee,  at  which  place  it  is  2 
miles  broad.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Newburg,  in  Fife,  for  vessels  of  500 
tons,  and  vessels  of  considerable  size  can  go  up  as  far  as  Perth.  There  is 
a  very  extensive  salmon-fishery  on  this  river. 

The  Forth,^  The  Forth  rises  on  the  north  side  of  Benlomond,  and 
running  in  an  easterly  direction  almost  the  whole  breadth  of  the  kingdom, 
forms  that  firth  or  arm  of  the  German  Ocean  to  which  it  gives  its  Baine. 
It  forms  four  expansions,  or  small  lakes,  before  it  descends  into  the  low 
countryl  From  its  source  to  its  mouth,  its  course  is  remarkably  serpen- 
tine. At  eigh(  miles  above  Stirling,  it  is  joined  by  the  united  streams  of 
the  Teith,  Allan,  and  Ardoch  ;  and  entering  the  Carse  of  Stirling  and  Fal- 
kirk, it  pursues  its  course  in  beautiful  meanders.  These  windings  form  a 
great  many  beautiful  peninsulas.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ser- 
pentine course  of  this  delightful  stream,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 


Eaglbh  Fcf  t. 
Lomond  (E.)  FtfetUre,      ....       1406 

L«»ivth»n,  or  Lauden,  L«narkaliir«, .       .    3150 

Mitrdul,  Aberdeenthlrf 438ie 

MM^le,  FueM^Mhirv 1490 

MefUruarrooi««  IiireriMMiAhlri*,  3060 

Mefr^^i  HitU,  Roxburfrhthifv,     .       .  1480 

MiUeuwood  F#n,  Roxburgtuhlrv,    .  8000 

Mlnchmoor,  PiBebl««hire fiOOO 

Minto  Cniga,  Roxburgiuhire,                .  (UO 

Mioto  HilU,           Do.           .        .        .       .  SSfi 

Mbty  Lavr,  R^Hfrewihlra,              .  1040 

Moflkt,  (riilrV*) 510 

Monnood,  AberdMiMhiro,       ...  810 

Monren,        -Do. SIOO 

Mount  Battock,  KlneardlnMhlro,    .       .  S403 

Moant  Blair,  Perththliw,     ....  1300 

MounI  lala,  BaiifF«hir«,     ....  1800 

Moirfoot  Hilla,  EdinbttrrbahlTP,                .  1850 

Nuath,  BanlliiUr*, 1830 

Ord  of  Caithnew,  CaithiMW.alilr«,  .    1850 

Pftp  of  CaithnoM,  Caithne«-ahire,    .  1080 

Pap*  of  Jura,  Argylmhire,    .       .    8SSU  and  8476 

P«ai  LaMT,  Selkirkabirv 1557 
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distance  from  Stirling  to  Alloa,  bjr  land,  is  only  6  miles,  while  by  water^ 
it  if  no  less  than  24.  A  little  helow  Alloa  the  Forth  expands  into  a  noble 
bay,  20  miles  in  length,  bnt  of  unequal  breadth.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  80  tops  as  far  as  Stirling. 

ne  CfydeJ}     loe  Clyde  is  usually  described  as  taking  its  rise  from 
Clydeslaur,  in  the  parish  of  Crawford,  a  hill  belonging  to  that  high  range 
which  aeparales  Lanarkshire  from  Annandale ;  but,  with  greater  propriety, 
it  may  be  and  to  have  its  source  6  miles  farther  south  ;  the  Dair  Water, 
which  joins  it  at  Elwanfoot,  being  in  fact  the  parent-stream,  having  a 
remoter  source,  and  being  a  larger  body  of  water.    It  rans  through  Craw- 
ford-oaoor,  leaving  the  Lead-hills  to  the  left,  and  winding  around  the  lofty 
hill  of  Tinto  near  Symington,  it  pursues  a  northerly  course  till  about  2 
miles  S.  of  Camwath,  when  it  assumes  a  direction  towards  the  W.,  andi 
after  a  course  of  60  English  miles  in  a  direct  line,  it  falls  into  the  Firth 
to  which  it  gives  name,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Bute.     In  its  course  through 
Clydesdale  it  waters  the  most  fertile  vale  in  Scotland,  and  forms  several 
romantic  fialls  and  cascades.     It  has  three  remarkable  falls  near  Lanark. 
The  apper  fall  which  is  2^  miles  above  Lanark,  is  called  Bonniton.   There 
the  river  precipitates  itself  over  a  rock  of  27  feet  perpendicular  height. 
Abore  this  fall  it  appears  one  broad,  expanded,  and  placid  sheet  of  water ; 
bat  immediately  below,  its  channel  becomes  contracted,  and  the  river  boils 
and  foams  and  thunders  among  rocks  and  precipices  till  it  arriveii  at  the 
•ecood  fall,  called  Corra-linn.    Here  it  does  nol^  as  at  the  Bonn iton-l inn, 
rash  over  at  one  leap,  but  makes  three  different  though  almost  impercep- 
tible precipitate  leaps  of  84  feet.  Two  miles  below,  is  the  third  fall,  usually 
called  SUmebyres  linn,  about  80  feet  in  height.  It  is  eqaally  romantic  with 
the  others,  and  here,  as  at  Corra,  the  river  takes  three  distinct  precipitate 
leaps.     In  its  course,  the  Clyde  receives  the  Elwan,  the  Glengonnar,  the 
Moose,  the  Douglas,  the  Nethen,  the  Aven,  the  South  and  North  Calder, 
the  Kelrin,  the  Cart,  and  the  Leven.     It  is  now  navigable  to  Glasgow, 
in  consequence  of  the  spirited  improvements  which  have  been  made  on 
the  bed  of  the  river,  for  vessels  of  400  tons  burden.     At  Bowling  Bay, 
12  miles  below  Glasgow,  it  is  joined  by  the  Great  Canal  from  the  Forth. 

The  TtoeeeL^  The  Tweed,  though  not  the  largest,  is  the  most  pleasant 
pastoral  stream  in  Scotland.  It  has  its  source  in  Tweeds-moor,  near  the 
point  where  the  counties  of  Peebles,  Dumfries,  and  Lanark  join,  and  not 
far  from  where  the  Clyde  and  Annan  take  their  rise.  It  rans  nearly  N.  E. 
till  it  reaches  Peebles :  when  turning  E.  it  is  augmented  by  the  Ettrick 
Bear  Selkirk,  the  Gala  near  Galashiels,  the  Leader  near  Melrose,  and  the 
Teriot  at  Kelso,  streams  celebrated  in  Scotish  song.  A  few  miles  below 
this  town,  it  leaves  Roxburghshire,  and  forms,  for  many  miles,  the  boan- 
dsry  between  England  and  Scotland,  until  it  falls  into  the  German  Ocean, 
St  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  It  receives  no  stream  of  consequence  daring 
thb  part  of  its  course,  except  the  Whittadder,  which  joins  it  5  or  6  miles 
sbove  its  mouth.  The  Tweed  abounds  in  trout,  and  its  salmon-fishings 
itre  particularly  valuable.  It  is  a  rapid  transparent  river,  and  runs  60 
miles  in  a  straight  line. 

The  Annan.^  The  Annan  rises  a  very  little  to  the  S.  of  the  source  of 
the  Tweed,  near  Errickston  Brae  Head  ;  it  runs  S.  through  Annandale,  and 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  Solway  Firth.  It  receives,  in  its  progress, 
the  Moflfat,  Evan,  Milk,  and  Dryfe  waters. 

The  Niih.'2  The  Nith  originates  in  the  parish  of  New  Cumnock, 
Ayrshire,  and  running  iii  a  winding  course  S.  E.  receives  the  Seaur  at 
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Kier,  and  th«  C«rron  aad  Cample  at  DoriMloer*  and  falU  into  the  Solvaf 
Firth,  below  the  town  of  Domfries.  It  abounds  with  salmon  and  trout 
Its  coarse,  in  a  direct  line,  is  50  miles ;  bat,  ioclading  iu  windings,  it 
cannot  be  less  than  100. 

The  Spey.^  Next  to  the  Tay,  the  Spey  is  aadoobtedly  die  largest  of 
the  Scotish  streams.  It  is  a  grand  and  impetaooe  rirer,  rising  in  Bade* 
noch,  In^erness-shire,  and,  a  few  miles  from  its  soarce,  foroning  aa  expas* 
sion  called  Loch  Spey.  Resaming  its  coarie,  it  rans  rapidly  towards  the 
£.,  bat  at  the  village  of  Rothes,  tarns  to  the  N.  wmI  dischaiges  itself  into 
the  Moray  Firth,  at  Garmoath.  Its  whole  coarse,  in  a  direct  line,  is  90 
miles ;  but  indnding  its  windings,  may  be  estimated  at  120.  It  giref 
name  to  the  Highlwd  district  of  Strathipey,  so  famous  for  its  very  strik- 
ing and  popular  species  of  Scotish  music.  In  the  last  three  miles  of  iu 
coarse,  its  descent  is  not  less  than  60  feet. 

The  Dee.']  The  Dee  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  Csiratosl, 
from  the  welU  of  Dee,  in  the  western  border  of  Aberdeenshire,  which  are 
elevated  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  running  rapidly  tbroogh 
a  wild  and  wooded  country,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  hdls  into  the  ses 
below  New  Aberdeen  The  produce  of  the  salmon-fishuig  on  this  river  ii 
valued  at  £8,000  annually. 

TJhe  Don!]  The  Don,  a  rapid  stream  rising  in  the  hills  of  Msr,  rons 
a  course  almost  parallel  to  the  Dee,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Old  Aber- 
deen, 2  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dee.  It  also  abounds  in 
salmon.  A  small  fishing,  of  not  more  than  S  or  400  yards  along  its  bank^ 
has  been  rented  at  £2000  per  annum.  The  soil  on  its  banks  is  remarkably 
fertile.     It  has  a  course  of  6 1  miles. 

Smaller  RivereA  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Don,  is  the  river  F/Aosi 
formerly  famous  for  the  pearl-fishery. — The  Deveron,  after  a  circuitous 
N.  E.  course  of  50  miles,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Banff.— The  name  JSif^— 
which,  in  Gaelic,  signifies  '  a  river'«4s  applied  to  several  streams  in  Scot* 
land,  vias. :  the  North  Esk  and  South  Esk,  rising  in  the  Beuebinnan  moan- 
tains  in  Angusshire ;  the  North  Esk  and  South  Esk,  in  Mid-Lotbian ; 
and  the  Esk,  in  Dumfriesshire.  The  streams  which  enter  the  sea  on  toe 
northern  and  western  coast  are  mostly  mountain-torrents ;  and,  conse- 
quently, seldom  navigable. — ^Upon  the  N.  E.  the  firths  of  Moray  and  Dor* 
noch  receive  many  small  streams,  but  none  of  any  magnitode.-^Tho  Lo8ti0 
is  only  remarkable  for  washing  the  venerable  remains  of  Elgin  ;  but  the 
FindhorUf  which  enters  the  sea  4  miles  below  Forres,  is  a  very  consider- 
able stream.  Rising  in  Inverness-shire,  it  runs  from  S.  W.  to  N.  £•& 
course  of  50  miles  in  a  direct  line.  It  flows  through  a  highly  mountsinous 
country,  and  has,  consequently,  a  rapid  course. — The  rivers  in  Galloway 
and  Ayr  are  of  inconsiderable  magnitude,  and  owe  their  chief  celebrity  to 
the  muse  of  Burns. 

Lakes. — LocMamofid.'}  Of  the  numerous  and  extensive  lakes  whicli 
give  variety  and  beauty  to  the  Scotish  landscape,  the  first  place  is  dae  ta 
I^ochlomond  in  Dumbartonshhe.  This  matchless  sheet  of  water  is  30 
miles  in  length,  and  9  in  breadth.  It  is  studded  with  islands,  many  of 
them  of  considerable  size  and  finely  wooded,  and  its  shores  are  every 
where  beautiful  and  picturesque  in  a  surpassing  degree.  The  traveller 
who  has  beheld  the  enchanting  beauties  of  the  Italian  Como  and  the  Swe- 
dish Moelar,  still  turns  with  rapture  to  the  Scotish  Lomond.  On  tbe 
S.  E.  this  loch  receives  the  water  of  Endrick  ;  and  on  the  W.  the  Ugla^; 
the  Luss,  the  Fruin,  and  Falloch,  with  other  streams  of  minor  impor- 
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tMjncA,  It  discKarges  its  snperflaous  waters  by  the  Leren,  which  falb  into 
tlw  Cljrde  at  Dnmbartoii,  It  abounds  with  fine  trout,  and  a  few  salmon 
are  caught  at  its  sonthem  extremity.  Its  waters  appear  to  be  gaining  on 
the  land,  probably  from  the  sand  carried  into  it  by  the  mountain-torrents. 
lis  depth  is  from  20  to  1 00  fathoms.  During  the  great  earthquake  which 
destroyed  Lbbon»  in  1755,  the  waters  of  this  lake  were  violently  agitated : 
rapidly  rising  several  feet  and  as  rapidly  falling  for  several  houi*s. 

/A>eh  Awe*']     Loch  Awe,  in  Argyleshire,  is  a  beautiful  expanse  of 
water,  SO  miles  in  length,  and  from  I  to  2  in  breadth.     Northwards  from 
tins  Jake,  rises  the  lofty  Ben  Cmachan,  from  which  descends  the  stream 
which  forms  this  expanse  of  water.     It  abounds  in  salmon,  trout,  and  eel ; 
and  discbarges  itself  into  Loch  Etive,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  at  a  place  called 
Ban  Awe,  where  a  salmon-fishery  is  established.     It  has  several  small 
ialands.     Loch  JEck  in  this  county  is  a  small  but  beautiful  piece  of  water. 
Loch  KfUrine.]  To  the  N.E.  of  Benlomond  is  an  assemblage  of  lakes, 
Ibrmed  by  the  Forth  and   its  tributary  streams.     Of  these  the  most  re- 
markable is  Loch  Catherine,  or  Katrine,  the  Loch-Ceid'Iurrin  of  the 
natirea,  signifying  '  the  lake  of  the  rocky  region  of  cold  and  gloom.'     It  is 
a  beaatiful  expanse  of  water,  above  10  miles  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half 
in  breadth,  formed  by  the  Teith  and  a  number  of  streamlets  descending 
from   the  adjacent  hills.     It  is  confined   on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains, 
whose  mgged  cliffs,  frownii^  over  the  thickets  of  natural  wood  with  which 
h  is   every  where  beautifully  skirted,  give  to  the  scene  an  air  of  sublime 
ftTudeor ;  a  number  of  sequestered  hamlets  on  Hs  southern  side,  seen 
through  the  thick  foliage  of  surrounding  trees,  add  a  romantic  interest  to 
the  landscape* 

Loch  Achray.']  The  Teith,  a  little  farther  on,  likewise  forms  Loch 
Acbiay,  one  of  the  sweetest  little  lakes  in  Scotland.  Bounded  on  the 
north  by  an  uninterrupted  wood,  which  contrasts  finely  with  its  bare  and 
heathy  southern  bank,  it  seems  to  rest,  calm  and  smooth,  amid  the  sur- 
roanding  hills ;  while  numerous  hamlets,  scattered  beneath  the  shelter  of 
green  knolb  and  wooded  steeps,  each  with  its  little  spot  of  cultivation, 
convey  the  most  pleasing  ideas  of  quiet  contentment,  honest  industry,  and 
frugal  retirement. 

Loch  Vennachar»2  Of  more  ample  size,  and  with  still  more  romantic 
accompaniments,  farther  down  the  river,  expands  Loch  Vennachar,  or 
Veoacliar,  '  the  lake  of  the  steeps  of  Benvenoe.'  The  length  of  this  lake 
IB  about  5  miles,  and  the  breadth  generally  one  and  a  half.  Its  margin 
swells  gently  on  the  right  into  distant  eminences ;  on  the  left,  a  bold  pro- 
montory, well-wooded,  and  rising  into  a  mgged  precipice,  narrows  its  out- 
line, and  sheds  over  its  darkened  expanse  a  gloomy  and  sublime  grandeur. 
Lochs  MonteUhj  Ard,  and  Con.]  A  little  to  the  S.  E.  of  Loch  Ven- 
nachar, lies  lake  Monteith,  about  5  miles  in  circumference,  having  two 
beautiful  islands,  on  one  of  which  formerly  stood  the  abbey  of  Inchmahome ; 
and  to  the  W.  of  lake  Monteith  lie  the  lakes  Ard  and  Con,  the  latter  2k 
miles  in  length,  the  former  3  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  and  both 
distinguished  by  features  of  singular  beauty,  they  are  formed  by  a  norther- 
ly branch  of  the  Forth. 

Lochs  Doine^  Fbi/,  and  Lubnaig.]  To  the  N.  of  Loch  Catharine, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Teith,  lie  Loch  Doine,  Loch  Voil,  and  Loch  Lubnaig, 
the  latter  is  5  miles  in  length,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad ; 
and  all  of  them  are  marked  by  those  characters  of  romantic  beauty  or  ter- 
rific grandeur  which  so  peculiarly  distinguish  this  part  of  the  country. 
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Jjoch  Eme.^  A  little  more  to  the  N.  in  the  same  county  of  Penh, 
overshadowed  by  the  huge  Ben  Vorlich,  lies  Loch  Erne,  8  miles  long,  aad 
one  and  a  half  broad.  It  contains  some  islands  eWdently  artificial,  on  one 
of  which  are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  Its  banks  are  finely  wooded 
with  natural  oak ;  and  from  its  £.  end,  a  few  miles  above  Comrie,  issues 
the  Water  of  Erne,  which  after  many  deti{];htful  windings  through  the 
beautiful  vale  of  Erne  falls  into  the  Tay  a  little  below  Elcho  castle. 

Loch  Dochart,']  To  the  W.  N.  W.  of  Erne,  and  formed  by  the  Fillan— 
which  rising  on  the  borders  of  Argyleshire  holds  a  circuitous  course  of 
about  9  miles  through  a  valley  called  Strath fiUan — ^lias  Loch  Dochart,-- 
a  small  but  very  romantic  piece  of  water,  having  a  floating  island  which 
moves  before  the  wind  and  may  be  pushed  about  by  poles.  The  lake 
gives  name  to  the  stream,  which  issuing  from  it  rnn^  for  about  8  miles 
through  Glen  Docliart,  and,  joining  the  Lochay  at  Kill  in,  falls  into  Loch 
Tay. 

JbocA  TayJ}  Loch  Tay  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  fresh 
water  in  Europe.  It  is  15  miles  in  length ;  from  one  to  two  miles  in 
breadth;  and  from  15  to  100  fathoms  in  depth.  The  banks  on  both 
sides  are  fertile,  populous,  and  finely  diversified  by  tlie  windings  of  the 
coasts  and  the  various  appearances  of  the  mountains.  The  waters  of 
Loch  Tay,  as  well  as  of  several  other  lakes  in  different  parts  of  Scotland, 
are  sometimes  agitated  in  a  manner  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a 
satisfactory  reason. 

Lochs  Rannoch  and  Ericht,^  Northwards  from  Loch  Tay  is  the  Ran- 
uoch,  a  lake  which  receives  at  its  W.  end  the  Gauir,  and  at  its  E.  end  dis* 
charges  itself  by  the  Tnmmel,  a  branch  of  the  Tay.  The  Rannoch  is  12 
miles  in  length  ;  its  breadth  is  from  1  to  2  miles.— From  the  Erieht^  a 
lake  still  farther  to  the  north,  issues  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  joins 
the  Tummel.  This  lake  is  24  miles  in  length ;  but  its  breadth  is  scarcely 
one  mile. 

Lakes  of  InvertiesB'shireT]  Inverness  has  many  lakes. — The  Luggan^  or 
Laggan^  is  in  length  15  miles;  in  breadth   1^  ;  and  from  60  to  135  fa- 
thoms deep.     It  has  upon  its  southern  bank  an  extensive  wood,  supposed 
to  be  part  of  the  Caledonian  forest.     It  receives  the  Pattack,  a  small 
stream,  and  discharges  itself,  by  the  Spian,  into  Loch  Lochy,  situated  to 
the  west. — The  Lochy^  and  lake  Ness^  which  lies  to  the  N.  E.  of  it,  have 
lately  acquired  celebrity  by  constituting  part  of  the  line  along  which  the 
Caledonian  canal  is  conducted.     Lochy  is  about  14  miles  in  length;  and 
in  breadth  from  one  to  two  miles.     It  receives  the  Archaig,  and  discharges 
itself  into  Loch  Linnha,  a  branch  of  the  western  ocean,  by  the  river  Lochy. 
Loch  Ne$9  is  one  of  the  largest  lakes  in  Scotland,  its  length  being  22  mileS) 
and  its  breadth  from  1  mile  to  2^.     It  is  every  where  very  deep, — a  cir- 
cumstance which  prevents  it  from  freezing  in  winter.     The  waters  ci  the 
Ness  are  liable  to  those  agitations  which  have  been  mentioned  in  descrih* 
ing  Loch  Tay :  like  those  of  Loch  Lomond,  its  waters  were  much  agitated 
during  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  Lisbon.     The  Oich  and  the  Foyers 
are  the  most  remarkable  streams  which  this  lake  receives.     It  discharges 
itself  into  the  Moray  Firth,  by  the  river  Ness.     Shiel  is  a  lake  in  Inver- 
tiess-shire,  10  miles  long,  and  2  broad.     It  has  an  island  called  Finnan,  on 
which  are  the  ruins  of  a  church. — MorreVy  about  1 0  miles  in  length,  and 
1  in  breadth,  discharges  itself  into  the  Atlantic — Archaig,  about  16  miles 
long  and  1 1  broad,  discharges  itself  by  its  east  end  into  the  lake  Lochy. 
EosS'Shire  Lakes,]    The  Glass,  a' lake  in  Ross  shire,  4  miles  in  length, 
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tnd  1  in  breadth,  gi^es  rise  to  a  river  of  the  same  name. — MaMy^  to  tlie 
north  of  it,  is  a  lake  of  nearly  the  same  size. — Mair,  another  lake  in  Ross- 
shire,  is  in  length  16  miles,  and  in  breadth  from  1  to  2  miles.  It  contains 
24  islands,  in  one  of  which  are  the  remains  of  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  dmidical  temple. — Pannichj  in  the  same  coonty,  is  9  miles  long 
and  aboat  1^  broad. 

Zxdces  of  Sutherland,'^  Shin,  in  Sutherland,  is  in  length  20  miles, 
and,  where  broadest,  about  2  miles.— In  the  same  connty,  the  Naver^  or 
Naoem^  is  6  miles  long,  and  3  miles  broad. — The  Loily  a  little  to  the  N. 
W.  is  of  somewhat  inferior  size.  Both  these  lakes  discharge  themselves 
into  the  bay  of  Far,  upon  the  northern  coast  of  Scotland. 

Lochs  Leven  and  Doon,'\  The  eastern  and  southern  counties  have  few 
lakes.  Loch  Leven,  situated  partly  in  Fifeshire,  partly  in  Kinross-shire,  is 
12  miles  in  circumference ;  and  has  several  ulands,  in  one  of  which  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  was  confined  by  her  nobles,  after  her  marriage  with  Both- 
well.  An  attempt  is  now  nuddng  to  gain  some  ground  from  the  bed  of 
this  loch,  by  draining  o£F  ten  feet  of  its  present  level. — The  Doon,  in 
Ayrshire,  is  7  miles  in  length.  It  flows  into  the  Atlantic  by  a  river  of 
the  same  name.  The  banks,  both  of  the  lake  and  river,  are  uncommonly 
pictnresqne  ;  but  they  have  received  from  Bums  a  celebrity  which  other- 
wise they  certainly  would  not  have  attuned.  There  are,  besides  the  above, 
many  other  lakes,  in  varions  places  of  Scotland,  which  our  limits  forbid 
OS  to  descrihe. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  superficial  extent  of  the  most  celebrated 
Scottsh  lakes : 


Square  Milec  of  Surface. 

1.  Lodi  Lomond,  Dumbarton  and 

Stirling        ....        45 

2.  Loeh  Awe,  Argyle    .  .30 

3.  Loch  Ness,  Inverness     .        .        30 

4.  Loch  Shin,  Sutherland  .     25 
5w  Loch  Mair,  Ross                     .        2^ 


Square  Miles  of  Surfare. 

6.  Loch  Tajr,  Perth       ...     20 

7.  Loch  Arkieg,  Inverness  .        18 

8.  Loch  Shiel,  Inverness       .        .16 

9.  Loch  Lochy,  Inverness  .        15 
10.  Loch  Laggan,  Inverness     .        .     12 


NeUural  Curiosities,']  Scotland  has  many  caverns  of  considerable  extent ; 
bat  none  of  them  are  so  remaricable  as  to  require  a  particular  description. 
The  Trosachst  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Callander,  have  every  appearance 
of  having  once  formed  an  immense  mountain  which  has  been  torn  in  pieces 
by  some  tremendous  convulsion,  and  the  huge  fragments,  rocks,  and  hills 
scattered  about  in  the  wildest  confusion.  The  rugged  pathways  among 
these  fragments,  are  often  overshadowed  by  rocks  of  stupendous  height 
which  seem  ready  every  moment  to  close  over  the  head  of  the  traveller. — 
Cartlane  Craigs,  near  Lanaric,  is  a  wild  chasm  which  has  the  .appearance 
of  having  been  rent  asunder  so  as  to  form  a  bed  at  the  depth  of  400  feet 
for  the  Mouse  water,  which  thus  finds  a  sublime  but  easy  entrance  into  the 
Clyde. — The  cascade  of  Glamma^  in  Glen  £lchaig ;  the  cataract  caused 
by  a  ridge  of  rocks  in  Loch  Etive ;  the  fiall  of  Foyers^  of  200  feet,  in 
Invemess-shire  ;  the  cave  of  Smo  on  the  east  of  Durness,  and  of  FrasgiU 
near  Tong ;  the  BuUer  of  Buchan^  a  smgnlarly  rocky  coast  near  Aber- 
deen ;  the  Bass  rock  in  the  mouth  of  the  Forth  ;  and  Ailsa  Craigy  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Clyde,  are  remarkable  natural  objects  in  this  country.  Cu- 
rious basaltic  columns  are  seen  in  many  places :  as  at  Arthur's  Seat  near 
Edinburgh,  and  in  the  hills  of  Campsie. 

Inland  Navigation.]  The  advantages  of  navigable  canals  in  the 
mtemal  communication  of  a  country  are  so  great  and  obvious,  that  they  are 
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generally  to  bo  found  wherever  oommoroe  has  become  extenslTe.    Th« 
moet  important  of  the  canals  of  Scotland  it  that  called  the  Great  Canal, 
by  which  the  Forth  and  Clyde  are  connected.     This  canal  was  projected 
80  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  on  a  plan  so  extensiYe  as  to  permit 
the  passage  of  transports  and  small  ships  of  war, — an  nndertaking  which 
would  have  honoured  the  most  prosperous  reign,  and  fax  beyond  the  scanty 
resources  of  Charles.    When  the  Union  had  given  new  Tigour  to  Scotish 
commerce,  the  scheme  was  reriyed,  and  a  surrey  for  that  purpose  was 
made  in  1722 ;  but  probably  on  account  of  the  expense  of  the  nndertakiog, 
It  was  again  abandoned.    It  was  again  surveyed,  and  an  estimate  made  of 
the  probable  expense  on  a  small  scale,  by  Lord  Napier  in  1761 ;  and  again 
in  1764  under  the  patronage  of  the  trustees  for  fisheries.     The  merchantR 
of  Glasgow  were  eager  to  procure  the  execution  of  the  plan ;  and  in  1768 
a  sum  was  raised  by  subscription  for  making  a  canal  4  feet  deep  and  24 
feet  wide.     When  the  bill,  anthorixing  its  formation,  had  almost  receired 
the  sanction  of  parliament,  it  occurred  to  those  concerned  in  it  that  the  plan 
was  too  diminutive,  and  a  new  subscription  was  commenced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  one  7  feet  deep,  of  which  the  estimated  expense  was 
£150,000.     The  sanction  of  the  legislature  was  soon  obtained  for  the  vn- 
dertaking;  and  in  1768  it  was  commenced  under  the  inspection  of  the 
well-known  Smeaton.     The  obstacles  to  be  overcome  were  numerous,  and 
the  expense  so  much  greater  than  the  estimated  sum,  that  when  the  canal 
was  conducted  from  the  month  of  the  Carron,  where  it  has  its  outlet  into 
the  Forth,  to  Stockingfield,  about  three  miles  from  Gla^w,  not  only 
the  original  subscription  was  exhausted,  but  a  considerable  loan  which  bad 
been  subsequently  obtained.     It  reached  Stockingfield  in  1775,  and  at  this 
place  its  progress  for  some  time  was  interrupted.     The  merchants  of  Glas- 
gow, by  a  collateral  branch,  brought  it  within  a  mile  of  the  city.     In  1784 
Uie  sum  of  £50,000  was  granted  from  the  annexed  forfeited  estates ;  the 
undertaking  was  resumed  with  vigour,  and  on  the  28th  of  July,  1790,  the 
navigation  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde  was  opened.     In  the  execution  of 
this  great  work  many  difficulties  were  to  bo  overcome.     To  raise  it  to  the 
summit-level  from  the  Forth,  20  locks  were  necessary,  10  of  which  are  in 
the  fourth  mile  ;  and  to  carry  it  down  to  Clyde  from  Stockingfield — a  dis- 
tance of  only  7  miles — required  no  less  than  19  locks.     Every  one  of  these 
locks  is  seventy-five  feet  long,  and  twenty  wide.     The  general  width  of 
the  canal  at  the  surface  is  56  feet,  and  its  general  depth  8  feet.  It  is  crossed 
by  18  drawbridges,  and  is  carried  over  roads,  streams,  &c«  by  15  consider- 
able aqueducts.     That  which  carries  it  over  the  Kelvin  is  a  stnpendons 
piece  of  masonry,  429  feet  in  length,  57  in  breadth,  and  elevated  above  the 
snrfiice  of  the  Kelvin  65  feet.     The  number  of  arches  is  four,  the  width  of 
each  50  feet,  and  the  height  37.     That  which  carries  it  over  the  Lnggie  »t 
Kirkintilloch,  is  also  a  very  fine  piece  of  masonry,  consisting  of  one  arch 
90  feet  in  span.     In  one  place  it  was  necessary  to  carry  it  through  a  morass, 
to  the  extent  of  two  miles,  where  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  a  bed  could 
be  formed  for  the  water.     In  some  places  it  is  artificially  banked  to  the 
height  of  20  feet,  and  in  other  places  the  bed  required  to  be  cut  to  a  ooQ' 
siderable  depth.     To  supply  it  with  water  after  it  was  dug,  two  reservoirsi 
one  covering  70  acres  to  the  depth  of  24  feet,  and  another  covering  50 
acres  to  the  depth  of  22  feet,  are  in  constant  reserve  for  that  purpose.  TJw 
expense  of  the  whole  was  upwards  of  £200,000. 

At  a  short  distance  from  lock  No.  16,  upon  the  Great  Canal,  commences 
the  Unum  Canal^  which  terminates  at  Port  Hopeton,  near  Edinburgh. 
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This  canal  is  iipon  a  moch  smaller  scale  than  the  Great  Canal,  but  it  has 
three  fine  aqueducts  by  which  it  is  carried  over  the  Avon,  the  Almond,  and 
tlie  Leitli.  That  over  the  Avon  is  of  unrivalled  magnificence.  It  consists 
of  12  arches;  and  is  nearly  900  feet  in  length,  and  85  feet  in  heights  This 
canal  passes  through  the  hill  of  Falkirk  by  a  tunnel  upwards  of  half  a  mile 
in  length. 

The  Monkland  Canal,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  coal  and 
lioieatoiie  from  Monkland  to  the  city  of  Glasgow,  joins  the  Great  Canal  at 
Port-Dundas.  This  canal  is  about  four  feet  deep,  and  its  breadth  pro- 
portional. 

The  Crman  Canal,  intersecting  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre,  is  9  miles  in 
length.  It  is  crossed  by  6  drawbridges,  and  has  15  locks.  It  admits  ves- 
boIh  of  200  tons  burden. 

The  Ardrossan  Canal,  intended  to  join  Ardrossan  with  Glasgow,  a  dis- 
tance of  35  miles,  has  as  yet  been  carried  only  to  Johnston,  a  distance  of 
1 1  miles.     It  carries  vessels  of  50  tons  burden. 

The  Caledonian  Canal,  running  from  Inverness  to  Fort  William,  a 
distance  of  59  miles,  joins  the  Atlantic  and  the  Moray  Firth.  It  intersects  the 
great  glen  of  Caledonia,  and  is  carried  throagh  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Oich,  and' 
Loch  Lochy,  which  occupy  37  miles,  leaving  only  22  miles  to  be  artifi- 
cially formed.  This  canal  is  100  feet  wide  at  the  top,  50  at  bottom,  and 
20  feet  deep,  and  of  course  will  admit  32  gun  frigates.  There  is  a  rise  of 
94  feet  on  the  east,  which  is  overcome  by  13  locks ;  and  a  fall  of  90  feet 
on  the  west,  which  is  overcome  by  12  locks.  Eight  of  these  sit  altogether 
about  60  feet  perpendicular,  at  Banavie,  and  are  aptly  termed  Neptune  s 
staircase.  They  present  a  prodigious  mass  of  masonry,  and  cost  upwards 
of  jL*50,000.  This  canal  has  been  open  for  some  time ;  but  the  advantages 
yet  realized  have  not  answered  expectation.  The  expense  has  been 
£977,524,  not  reckoning  interest  of  money,  and  the  present  receipts  do  not 
pay  the  expenses  of  keeping  up  this  important  canal.  / 

Antiquitiss.]  Scotland  has  many  vestiges  of  the  Romans :  of  these  ^ 
none  are  more  remarkable  than  the  fortified  line  between  Forth  and  Clyde, 
called  by  the  different  names  of  Agricolas  wall,  Antoninus  wall,  and 
Grahams  dyJce^  The  accounts  of  the  commencement  and  termination 
of  this  ramput,  at  its  east  and  west  ends,  are  different :  some  making  it  to 
commence  at  Caer-ridden  on  the  Forth,  and  to  terminate  on  the  Clyde  at 
West  Kilpatrick,-— others  making  it  commence  at  Kinneil,  and  terminate 
at  Dunglass ;  but  the  difference  in  length,  in  these  cases,  is  very  inconsider- 
able :  not  amounting  to  more  than  a  mile.  The  whole  length  is  40  Roman 
or  27  British  miles.  The  rampart  consisted  of  a  ditch,  of  which  the 
diroensiona  are  not  now  well-known,  though  it  is  presumed  to  have  been  12 
feet  wide.  It  is  supposed  that  the  foundation  of  this  rampart  was  formed 
of  stone,  and  that  it  was,  at  least  in  places  much  exposed  to  an  attack, 
feced  with  stone.  Upon  the  wall,  at  different  distances,  forts  were  erected. 
At  less  considerable  distances,  turrets  were  reared  for  the  accommodation 
of  small  bodies  of  troops  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  rampart.  Of  the 
larger  forts,  18  are  known  to  have  existed,  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  each  other  ;  of  the  inferior  turrets,  the  number  and  intermediate 
distances  are  unknown.  Along  the  south  side  of  the  rampart,  a  military 
way  was  formed  for  the  accommodation  of  troops  passing  from  one  part  of 
it  to  another.  Of  this  road  the  vestiges  have  for  the  most  part  disap- 
peared ;  though  in  a  few  places  it  is  still  visible. 

Roman  highways  are  visible  in  many  places,  to  the  south  of  the  wall  of 
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AntoDtnin ;  anil  even  to  the  north  of  that  wall,  th«y  have  heen  tnceil  tt 
far  as  Angonhire. 

Of  the  remain!  of  Roman  camps,  that  at  Ardochy  in  Perthabire,  sup- 
posed to  hare  been  occupied  by  Agricola  in  his  fourth  campugn  in  the 
year  84,  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  is  reckoned  the  most  complete.  It 
appears  to  hare  been  surrounded  by  three  or  four  ditches  and  ramparts. 
Ita  length  is  1,060,  its  breadth  900  feet :  and,  according  to  the  ordiaary 
distribution  of  Roman  soldiers  in  their  encampments,  is  reckoned  to  have 
been  sufficient  ibr  36,000  men.  The  passages  across  the  ramparts  to  the 
gates  upon  the  four  sides  are  still  visible  ;  and  within  the  camp,  bat  not 
exactly  in  its  centre,  may  be  distinguished  the  pratorium  or  general's 
qnartera* 

The  hills  known  by  the  name  of  Dunipcux^  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron, 
and  covering  each  at  its  base  about  an  acre  of  ground,  are  imagined  to  hare 
derived  their  appellation  from  the  words  dwnes  pacU^  *  the  Hills  of  Peace,' 
and  to  have  been  thrown  np  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  a  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  Caledonians. 

The  ramuns  of  DamUh  camps  are  yet  visible  in  many  places  of  Scot- 
land, and  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Romans  by  being  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  and  generally  placed  in  situations  difficult  of  access.  Circlet 
of  obelisks,  called  by  some  antiquarians,  druidical  temples^  by  others  sup- 
posed to  be  places  for  the  administration  of  justice  among  the  Gothic 
nations,  are  found  in  several  districts ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  at 
Uig,  in  the  isle  of  Lewis,  Ross-shire.  It  consists  of  twelve  stones,  set  on 
one  end,  each  about  seven  feet  high,  and  about  six  feet  distant  from  each 
other.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  an  obelisk  of  13  feet.  Three  nnges  of 
obelisks,  each  consisting  of  three  stones,  at  neariy  eqtial  distances  from  each 
other,  extend  in  the  directions  of  east,  west,  and  south.  Towards  the 
north  a  double  row  extends ;  each  row  consisting  of  six  stones,  placed 
exactly  opposite  to  each  other.  The  stones  are  rudely  formed,  without 
any  appearance  of  having  been  artificially  cut.  A  remaricable  obelisk, 
adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  sculpture,  stands  about  a  mile  fiom  the 
town  of  Forres. 

At  Brechin,  and  at  Abemethy,  are  circular  towerSf  which  have  baffled 
the  penetration  of  the  antiquarians  to  discover  either  by  whom  they  were 
erected,  or  for  what  purpose.  That  at  Abernethy  is  74  feet  in  height,  and 
48  feet  in  circumference,  and  consists  of  64  courses  of  hewn  stone.  The 
height  of  the  tower  is  80  feet ;  that  of  an  octagonal  spire,  which  surmonnts 
it,  ia  23  feet,  making  the  whole  elevation  103  feet.  The  diameter,  at  the 
foundation,  is  16  feet. 

Of  what  have  been  termed  vitrified  forUy  the  most  remarkable  is  that 
of  the  hill  of  Knockfarril,  near  DingwaU,  in  Ross-shire.  The  encloenre  is 
120  feet  long,  and  40  feet  broad.  Another  is  situated  on  the  bill  of 
Craig-Fhadrick,  near  Inverness,  the  enclosure  being  80  paces  long,  and  27 
broad.  Similar  vestiges  are  perceived  on  Dunevan,  Nairnshire ;  at  Fordan 
castle  near  Fort  Augustus ;  on  the  west  side  of  Glenevis  in  Lochaber ; 
at  the  castle  of  Flnhaven  in  the  county  of  Angus  ;  on  the  hill  of  Noth, 
Aberdeenshire ;  and  in  many  other  places.  These  vitrifications  are  by 
some  supposed  to  have  been  the  effect  of  art,  by  others,  of  nature.  Some 
imagine  them  to  have  been  intentionally  vitrified,  to  form  a  compact  ifBi/ 
before  the  use  of  lime  had  been  discovered ;  others  imagine  the  rampart  to 
have  been  reared  of  a  mixture  of  wood  and  stcne,  and  the  vitrification  to  bsTO 
been  effected  by  the  wood  baring  been  set  on  fire  by  assailants  from  withont. 
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CHAP.  Ill— TOPOGRAPHICAL  CHARACTERISTICS— CLIMATE— 

SOIL-PRODUCTIONS. 

TapographuxU  l}e9eripHons,2  Tacitiu,  in  his  life  of  Agrieola,  illas- 
tntes  tbe  ancient  geography  of  Scothind.  Ptolemy's  acconnt  of  it  is 
tolerably  accnratey  if  we  change  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  torn  thp 
east  to  the  north.  Sir  Hobert  Gordon  of  Straloch,  after  him  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald,  and  still  more  recently  General  Roy,  hare  thrown  great  light  on 
the  antiquities  of  thu  comitry.  Alexander  Gordon's  Itinerariutn  Septets 
trumaJe^  is  a  specimen  of  the  anUior's  industry,  if  not  of  his  accuracy. 
Concise  descriptions  of  Scotland  are  g^ren  in  the  histories  of  Fordon, 
Major,  Boeddua,  and  Bnchanan.  C&mden's  topographical  sunrey  is  super- 
ficial and  inaccurate.  Besides  the  partial  accounts  of  this  kingdom  by 
Mackenzie,  Maitland,  Macpherson,  &c.  some  tours  of  considerable  merit 
have  lately  i4>peared.  But  the  Statistical  Acconnt  of  every  parish  in  Scot- 
Isnd,  composed  chiefly  by  the  clergy,  and  published  under  the  auspices  qf 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  is  the  most  circumstantial  and  authentic  description  that 
has  ever  been  completed  of  any  country,  and  certainly  stands  yet  unrivalled 
as  a  statistical  work.  In  the  year  1807  the  first  volume  of  Chalmers's 
Caledonia  appeared.  This  elaborate  work  is  unfortunately  at  a  stand  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of.  its  author.  The  three  volumes  which  he 
lived  to  publish  form  a  treasury  of  antiquarian  and  topographical  infor- 
mation." 

'  The  tint  delineatloM  of  thli  kingdom  are  eztrenMlgr  rad«,  and  oAnsltta  barely  of  a 
Um  naHiea»  with  fiffurea  of  the  prlncipiBl  towna.  The  aea-ooaaCa  are  indicated  by  itni'ifht 
linei.  The  frith  of  Forth,  anil  leyenil  rivers,  are  represented  by  parallel  lines,  wtiich 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  map.  No  divisions,  natural  or  artificial,  are 
Barked ;  and  little  icifard  Is  shown  to  tlie  propor  positions  of  places.  A  map  of  this 
csDstmetiou  la  ioaerted  in  a  MS.  of  Harding's  Chronicle,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and 
copied  in  the  Topomphy  of  BriUin. 

Bishop  Lesley  delineated  a  map  of  Scotland,  a  o^y  of  which  is  in  the  Advocates* 
Library.  Saicton's  map  was  engraved  by  WiHiam  Borough,  at  Rome,  In  15719;  and 
Speed's  in  1618.     The  latter  haa  the  Orkney  Islands  In  the  comer. 

The  Imperfeetions  and  defeota  of  former  maps,  rendered  an  accurate  aurrey  of  the 


coontry  esoentially  neoesaary.  Accordingly,  Colonel  Watson  was  directed  to  emplov 
proper  engineers  and  artisU  for  that  purpose.  Ilieir  surveys  were  begun  in  1747,  and 
completed  In  1755.  The  original  delineations—which  are  on  a  scale  of  8  inches  to  the 
mile^were  deposited  in  the  King's  Library.  From  Colonel  Roy*o  observations  during 
that  sarwy,  the  Roman  map  of  North  Britain  was  handaomelv  engraven  on  a  single 
■boot  by  J.  Cheevers^  It  contains  many  Roman  stations,  with  the  ridges  of  mountains 
aod  cDuraea  of  rivers  properly  traced. 

Timothy  Pont  was  the  first  projector  of  a  Scotiah  Atlas.  About  the  year  1606,  he  sur- 
▼eyod  all  the  counties  and  islands,  making  draughts  on  the  spot,  and  adding  cursory 
oinervationa  on  monuments  of  antiquiUea  and  curiooities.  After  his  death,  his  papers 
were  dellTered  to  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch.  in  1646—1648,  who  finished  his 
dssign.  All  the  information  that  had  'been  oolleoted  was  transmitted  to  Blaeu,  a  book- 
•cUer  in  Amaterdam,  who  published  his  Adas  Scoiia  in  1665. 

In  the  middle  of  last  century,  Murdoch  Mackenzie,  a  surveyor  of  some  eminence, 
■Hide  a  sm^rey  of  the  Orkney  islands,  and  the  Hebrides;  and  In  1776,  publiohrd  a 
Baritimo  anrvey  of  the  west  coast  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  British  Channel  to  Cape 
Wrath.  The  northern  coast  of  Scotland,  about  the  year  I7i0>  was  surveyed  bv  the 
Reverend  Alexander  Bryce ;  and  bis  accurate  map  was  published  in  1744.  Murdo 
Downie  pnblbbed  a  chart  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  from  Duncansby-bead  to  the 
Staples,  in  1792.  Meanwhile,  maps  of  several  shfares  in  North  Britain,  from  actual 
surveys,  were  communicated  to  the  public.  . 

John  Ainslie,  landsurveyor,  cdnatrncted,  engraved,  and  published.  A.  D.  1789,  a  map 
of  Scotland  and  the  adjacent  islands,  in  9  sheeU ;  to  which  were  added,  a  table  cf  di». 
tances,  and  the  beighU  of  reqiarkable  mountains.  This  map,  and  that  of  Stockdate, 
were  superseded  by  one  publisbed  A.  D.  1807,  by  Mr  Arrowsmith.  The  inaccuraciea 
aad  defceu  of  this  map  werp  finally  corrected  and  supplied  by  the  trigonometrical  unrrej, 
and  a  splendid  map  has  since  been  execated  by  the  same  eminent  engraver.  Thomson  a 
topographical  atlas  of  Scotland  now  in  sourse  of  publication  is  a  very  extensive,  correoty 
and  elegant  work. 
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TsnorsAU,  a  dktrtetM  Mdi  tide  «r  tiw  Tavlet,  vail 
eulttvaicd.  aad  •nhtUWwdwlih  mm  and  pUnla. 

•beet  8S  man  mllM.    ...... 

ETmucK  woman,      ••••... 

NtrmmoALM,  a  diMrlOi  fatly  pwtond,  farlly  v^  c«l- 

tfvalad,  and  omamaBtad  wllh 


BMUllana.— AmaanAM^  a  fartlla 
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a  a  paManI  dlMilc*,  divani. 
■anw  hal«a  af  anbia  land. 


pUntatlona.— B 
nadvith« 

OAixewaT,  aaat  pan  oi;  ..... 

iiAUJOwAt,  watt  paft  d^      «       .       •       •      •       . 

CaaaioK,  a  racky,  hilly,  and  todHlbiUv  fcrtla  dl*. 
iHct,  batvaan  Uia  rivar  Daon  and  tha  •hliaaf  Wim- 
Um.~-KTtMt  a  dkMot  of  abant  SCO  •qaaia  mllai,  ba- 
tw««n  Carrlck  and  Cnnningham,  fciUla  and  popu* 
lani.-CoainM0aA«,  tha  narthan  di*Moa  afUM 
ooaniy.    Tha  lo«ar  part  af  it  la  wall  cultifatad, 

SmAraoBTv^  ..••.*• 

CLTaniBAU^         ■•■.••  • 

TwacDBALn,      •••.■•••• 
BasT-LarmA»,     ••.••.•.« 
lIu»*LaTiiiA»,  ....... 

WaCT*Lomav«    ■•■■•>>■ 

Hrtmum, 
Lamiaa,  i 
J  Pari,  panaC 


IS.  PIPB. 


1».  PORPAR, 
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tl.  AROVLB, 
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93.  ABBRDBENf 


Fip^ 

PoBVAB,  ar  Aaan^      ....... 

PaanPnovn  la  a  wall  cnltlvatad  diatriel.  •Hvtch- 
tag  from  S  mllaa  balaw  Parth  te  wtthln  4  mUaaaT 
DankaM.  watand  by  tha  Tay.  and  amfaaUtahad  with 
•aati  and  piant^ona-^Anot,  a  mvantalneitt  ooon. 

a,  whaM  MbdlTldant  na— I.  Rtrath.Taj,  an  each 
.^  ■-?  ***^  '''■I'  -••  8»nith.T«ninwl,  9  mllaa  lang, 
N.  froaa  8tnth.Tay.  3.  Suathaaiy.  a  barfw  aiid 
Mnly  paopUd  trw^  an  aach  UdTof  thaOarr.  4. 
^an^aHKhklai  a  branch  of  Btrathnry.  5.  Olan. 
bniar,  a  iWDantic  vaUay  abonmUnc  in  cuoKiat.  S. 
glan^llt,  a  lemantJe  valley  at  tha  Ibol  af  Brhigla.- 
BaaaBALSAira.  an  aatanalTa  and  moantalnaoa  eoun. 
tiy,  SttbdlfMad  Inta  many  dltMcta  and  piMtaral  val- 
laya_RAiiiNMai,  a  tattltarr  chlafly  paatard.lSOaqaan 
adlai,  batwaan  Athal  and  BimiaSmm,-4}vo!uum, 
a  paaiaral  vallay,  bonadad  by  manntalm,  batwcm 
teMhaidla  and  tha  braai  ef  Angm.  StnaiionT,  a 
dbirta  tMChiiw  abma  tha  ftac  ar  t^ 
*5"» Jp;  Tay  B.  totta  lala — Br&AnuAaji,  an  each 
idda  aftha  Bam.     Tha  levar  part  la  wall  cnlUvaltd: 

?^OTIf  SflS^S?*^^****  PMtwa^MoiWBATn; 
a  dtotrkt  aivanlflad  with  maaatahM,  lakaa.  rlw*, 
waadi,  and  wall  coltHatad  <lalda.-tioiniiiUbc.  tha 
in«taMtarb,  and  qiaat  teUla  dlvMan  at  FarUMhiia, 
baundad  an  tha  B.  by  tha  Tay.  IT.  B.  A  oanMarn! 
Ua  part  arstnlhmaiallaa  In  this  ihiKw  . 

Aaoyu  FWan.  a  hilly  and  barian  tract,  MfMching 
fram  tha  Crtaua  canal  N.B.  te  tha  Airthar  end  af  LecK. 
•wa.~CAnm,  tha  maat  wadwriy  divMan  af  the 
■hlrai  fewhttng  af  barrtn  hiUa,  and  wma  arable 
land.-JuiA*niLi«,  aoBdrtlnKaf  hUlik  and  talarabl* 
fitrUla  tracts,  batwaan  Leeh^na  and  tha  Sennd  of 
i^^^-^^'^^hJ^  """^  aaneriy  rabdlTMan,  on  the 

tun^-Lomm.  tuu 

,  fkon  Licoh-Mal. 

^.  iJ7 —  Ti- .- — Md  Nathar-Lom 

_  .,-- —  dbtrtcttt  Uppar.Lom  b  -^-"fnmii. 
with  lUtla  arable  land,  buVgaad  pauwage.  Oten! 
archy  and  Otenetlva  ara  maantalnaiu.  and  buUflhr. 
»m  tetlto  dlMrtetL  eooaMngaf  ahaatSOOMnata 
miiM,  waatward  of  Rannach  and  Bnadatbana.  Olen. 
eae  b  a  laaHertaiad  vallar,  on  tha  niath  lida  af  Lech. 
Lam.  Herran  b  a  tnaiunlar  dlitrlct.  wtthaooia 
arable  bad,  bnt  Urak  lu!ltm>unSSiLjirSSSi 
morehan  eoMbta  tt  vast  nuontalns,  little  arable  land, 
and  abnndance  af  paitnra.  Laehbl  bamoomaln' 
ana  dbtrlct,  an  a  branch  flf  tha  aaa,  N.E.  ef  Pon-Wil- 
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Jadbargli,  K^ba^  Haw 


Wigtai^  IMrnanaar 


Ayr,  KUmamMcfc  Ir 

RraAww,  Paial^/Jtaansck. 
Port'GlaH(ow. 

Haddington,  n« 
Bdinbunih.leith.  IM  Mib. 
UnlKhgew, 

Stirling.  Falkirk, 


St  Andrew*.  Copar,  Kirk- 
aldy.  DwitSmnUne. 

Dundee,  Pasfltr.  Jkachla, 
Jfontinaa. 


Parth,  DnnkabL 


MnAaai,  thb  eannty  was  anolantly  compaaad  af  ihana. 
^°?h.  T***.  P.""**  Cawb,  Arbttthnot,  Abartathaot, 
and  PcttaRaIra,    whldi   but  was  ^  called  Iha 


Maama, 
Mas*,  tnani 


iiAaa,uwnMarpartaraibaBi«nal«rdbtrMabannda 
In  woada,  with  patdMa  af  arabia  land.  Farmartia  b 
a  dbtrict  an  ihaaaat  ooaat.  batwaan  the  Dob  and 
Tthan.— BtNnun,  the  moat  nertherly  divblea  of  the 
oaaatyi  fai  ganarni  flat,  and  In  aameplaaea  well  oQl* 
tlratad^-GABatocK,  a  rich  and  flnrtlle  rallcy,  chbiv 
limited  to  thedbtrlet  whaaawatati  Ml  Into  the  UUe. 
— STmAnuoan,  Ac.  a  district  In  the  N,W. 
tha  oaonly,  on  bath  aUaa  of  die  Bcgbi, 
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27.  UfVUUfBSS.      . 


&  BOSS* 


n.  &UTUKIILANQ, 
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Bamtw 


bk  luid.-.Boram  a  fivtU*  diMtlet.  ntar  Om  oipltalf 


8tnthaTMi» 

iMrtPU,  «ilb 


Bal. 


•loQf  tlM  hith^^Kna,  Um  wMinn  part  of  tlw  low 
enoMvy  cf  B«nK-.BALTBirv«  te.         ... 

If  MLAT,  SnATtum,  ...... 

WcttputofMoBAT,  PaBiifToai.  ■  taRlton  cf  absat 
MOO  aoM,  chially  anbl*,  oa  tha  8.  alda  of  Unaait; 
ttithf      .        ........ 

Anu>,  a  dbtriet  ttivtehiaK  aleu  tha  Math  tlda  of 
Bmulj  frith.  SuaUwpcy.  a  dbtilet  «slafKUiMt  80 
iBiiataaaiclMdrtiilaafltaa8pay.  Strattiaani  of  Boj, 
a  diKrIct  watafad  Itj  tba  upper  part  of  tha  Fiadhora, 
StfathiMira.  aTalliyafaoBt  9U  milai  laocand  6  Mitlh 
of  InToaaM.  Slntharrick,  a  acquaMaiad  rwiUmy  oo 
tha  Bnkk,  that  ma*  wath  lo  Lochfiwi  Otaima. 
amtM(  an  atanalre  paMoral  raUcj,  whoia  rivar  ftllt 
intoIxichnaM.  Olananohart,  a  wmdini  Ihrtila  glan, 
lAiiiilcsW.N.W.arinvanMM.  StnthJ^aaL  a  paMo- 
ral and  wooded  tract,  parallel  to  Lochaca.  Bf  oidart. 
the  moit  aootherly  rabdMeiea  oflnTemew,  a  meua- 
taiaooa  dlitrlct»-C  i.nw  Aa  t,  apaatofal  Taller^  water* 
ad  lijr  a  ttraam  that  Iomi  ItMlf  la  Loefa-Olch — Loch. 
Aasa,  aboaada  in  high  moaotaint,  thick  ftnraetii,  and 
good  pattaiv.— B^oaaocA,  ftc  th*  8.B.  division  of 
theahirr,  and  chiefly  »  Imifa  valley  on  both  itdca  of 
the  Spcjr.  Aflialg,  a  nM||iid  and  paatoral  district, 
Kaejdart  aad  Manx.  Slorar,  a  mountain. 
paMoral  dJatrlct  ea  tha  ^.  ceaat,  between 
Arisaig  aad  Knoydart.  Ka«ydart,  a  moontalnoiu 
dlMrict  jrietdin^  fbed  paitoi«»  between  01an|^n  and 
the  Sound  of  the  Sfcy*'  Glenelg,  the  moM  neruwrly 
diMrJct  in  the  tblre,  on  the  W.  coaM. 

Rom  AaoMBAMAoa.  between  the  friths  of  Beaalyand 
Cromartj.  Farliidonald,  noted  for  ite  fine  KeBcry, 
OB  the  N.  ilde  of  Crooiarto  fillh.-^TaA*H.CaaBoa, 
a  doe  Hlgblaad  disulct  N.  of  Lochalah,  on  the  west 
oeet.  Locn-ttaooM,  Ootoaoi,  &e.  coaslstlaii  of  6 
clent,  all  in  Cromarty,  dirrruned  with  monntalns, 
lakas^andialauoftheaoa,  between  Loch-Broom  en 
the  S.W.  aad  Satherlaad  on  tha  N.B.      ... 

SomaabAjra.  STmATvaATa*  Ac  tha  N.E.  dlvkionof 
the  •hire.  The  arable  land  of  this  division  doee  not 
eiceed  one  part  in  100,  on  the  marglas  of  riven,  aad 
oa  thei^acoaMi  battnepastaiaearafoed.  Btrath. 
navar^eoper  la  a  mora  liaiited  dlMrlct  on  either  tlda 
ef  tha  Navar.  Aemt,  the  western  divttlon  of  the 
■hiie.  abounds  in  laftee,  Miaami,  mosH4.  and  marsh. 
«e.  EdcraehyUi.  a  raggad  dlitilet,  oonMsting  chiefly 
of  racks  aad  almoM  InaccaMibla  moantalns.  Ashlr, 
a  moantMnoos  district  la  tha  N.  W>  oonar  of  hoot. 
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Cai  I  Bifii^     ..... 
CaoMAaTT,        ..... 
laiwunie  or  OaaJrar  aad  Saxruum. 
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InvBfneMi 


Tain,  INngwall,  FortrMC. 


Dornoch. 

Wick. 

Cromarty. 

Kirkwall,  Bialloway. 

Molhsay. 


CUmiUe''\  Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great  ocean,  and  in  a  high  nor- 
thern latitude,  Scotland,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  has  a  climate 
extremely  Tariable.  The  cold,  however,  is  not  so  intense  during  the  winter 
as  in  similar  latitudes  on  the  continent ;  nor  is  it  even  equal  to  what  is 
sometimes  experienced  in  the  south  of  England,  though  it  is  often  more 
protTBCted.  The  greatest  height  of  the  thermometer  that  has  yet  been 
obserred  is  92** ;  and  the  lowest — which  was  at  Edinburgh  on  the  Slst  of 
December,  1783 — was  3*  below  zero.  Its  ordinary  greatest  range  is  from 
84*  to  8* ;  but  it  seldom  maintains  these  extremes  for  any  length  of  time, 
snd  the  annual  ayenige-temperature  may  be  estimated  at  from  45*  to  47*. 
The  general  average-quantity  of  rain  appears  to  be  from  SO  to  Si  inches. 
It  has  been  estimated,  on  an  average  of  12  years,  that  it  rained  or  snowed 
aonnally  on  the  west  coast  205  days,  leaving  160  fair ;  and  on  the  east 
coast,  that  it  rained  or  snowed  135  days,  leaving  230  fair. — The  winds  are 
very  variable  both  in  their  force  and  in  their  direction ;  and  in  the  more 
elevated  districts  their  variability  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  intervention 
of  lofty  mountains,  with  their  adjacent  glens  or  valleys*  The  glens  serve 
in  these  situations,  as  funnels  to  receive  the  blast,  which,  gathering  strength 
from  the  interruption  it  had  met  with  from  the  mountains,  often  sweeps 
down  in  unexpected  directions  and  with  inconceivable  fury.  It  would 
appear  that  the  southerly  winds  are  oftener  experienced  on  Uie  west  than 
on  the  east  coast.     These  winds,  from  the  equable  temperature  of  the 
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AilanUcy  bring  along  with  them  genial  warmth  and  moisture ;  hat  thrai^ 
the  snmmer  and  aatnmn  thia  fondant  moiatun  often  proTea  very  inja- 
riovs.  Easterly  winds  are,  on  the  contrary,  cold,  dry,  and  nogenial  to 
animal  and  regetable  life ;  they  are  generally  proTalent  through  the  spring 
months,  but  frequently  extend  to  those  of  summer.  The  following  table 
of  winds  was  prepared  by  Sir  John  Sindur,  as  the  aren^  result  of  nume- 
rous obserrations: 

JEoMt  CoatL 


1.  From  the  north       •                ^ 

.       "^5 

8.  Nortb.«Mt    ...           S9 

7.  West 

>? 

&  EMt        ....        02 

&  North-west 

219 

ii  South-osst                                14 

&  South     ....          9 

365 

Wut  Qmai. 

1.  Pouiti  from  east  to  wett  by  north         .         •         .        . 

197 

2.  From  west  to  loath 

139 

3.  From  fouth  to  cMt 

89 

365 

Of  .various  meteorological  tables  constructed  in  different  places,  the 
results  are  subjoined  in  a  note.^ 

SoiL']  The  nature  of  the  soil  of  Scotland  is  rarlous ;  but,  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  northerly  situation  and  mountainous  character  of  the  country, 
it  is  in  general  inferior  in  fertility  to  that  of  England.  There  are,  how- 
ever, oTon  in  the  most  mountainous  districts,  many  Talleys  or  straths  that 
are  highly  productire;  and  in  the  three  Lothians,  Berwickshire,  Fifeshire, 
the  carses  of  Stirling,  Falkirk,  and  Gowrie,  in  Clydesdale,  Strathearn  of 
Perdishuw,  the  prorince  of  Moray,  &c.  &c.  are  tracts  of  land  equal  to 
any  in  the  whole  island. 

The  following  tables  were  digested  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  from  the  Sta- 
tistical account  of  Scotland : 

L— STATS  or  PEOPESTY. 

h  Lwffe  prepsrtiss  or  estates  above  £8,000  of  vi^ed  tentt  or  jE8,500 
sterlinff  of  rail  rent      • 396 

3.  Middnqg  properties,  or  estates  from  £8,000  to  M5O0  of  valued  rent, 
or  from  £8,500  to  £625  of  real  tent  .  1,077 

&  Small  properties,  or  estates  mider  £500  of  valued  rent,  or  £685  of 

real  rent        ........  6,181 

4u  Estates  belonging  to  oorpofate  bodies  ...  1  l>t 


Total  number  of  proprietors  in  Scodacnd  .  .  .  7,7^ 


•  In  the  western  parts  «f  StirHiigshIrs  and  si  Csstle-flmitly,  In  tbs  eans  ef  Gewrie. 
the  greatest  range  of  the  barometer  during  a  period  of  II  years,  was  8^  Inches ;  the 
greatest  height  being  S0.9,  and  the  least  28.1.  At  Gordoa-Castle,  the  mean  height 
of  the  barometer,  in  the  vesr  1811,  was  89.75  inches.  At  Belment-Cwtls^  inStvaChmore 
the  mean  height  of  the  thermometer,  for  10  jeors,  was  80.63  iaohes.  In  Orkney,  the 
range  of  the  barometer  is  stated  at  S  inches.  At  Castle-Huntly,  the  mean  height  of  the 
thermometer,  In  18  years,  was  50.Sd0* ;  the  greatest  height  being  83",  and  the  least 
16*.  By  the  Belmont  Ubles,  for  10  years  Mn  1781,  the  greatest  height  of  the 
tberoMHnater  wsa  84*,  and  tlie  least  was  sero.  The  moan  height  for  thees  10  yean 
was  46.85*.  At  Edinburgh,  the  greatest  height  of  the  thermometer,  for  a  period 
of  6  year^  tIz.  from  17s5  to  1792»  was  69o,  and  the  least  11*.  In  the  upper 
ward  of  Clydesdale,  the  mom  height  ef  the  thermometer,  for  6  yeaes^beglnning  with 
176B,  was  49«,  and  for  6  years  beginning  with  17H8,  it  was  47.75*.  The  time  of  mak- 
ing the  above  obserTatlons  whs  St  9  o*cIodc  a.m.  In  the  Orlcnirys,  the  medium  tempem- 
ture  of  the  ytar  is  stated  to  be  45*.  At  Duddingsten,  in  Mid- Lothian,  the  mssn  tempe- 
rature, during  a  period  of  eight  yenfs.  was  46.57*.  At  Dryneo^  in  Stirlingshire  ths 
temperature,  during  14  yoare,  was  45*. 
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"•— PMOPOinON  OF  SOIL  CULTIVATED  AND  UNCULTTVATED. 

I.  Number  of  acm  fully  or  partifilly  cultivated.        .        .  d^Oid^^dO 

S.  Acres  unciiltivsted,  iDduding  woods  and  plantations        .       13,900,5.50 

Totsl  extent  of  Scotland  in  English  acres        .        .        .  18,944,000 

in. — EXTENT  OP  WOODS  AND  PLANTATIONS. 

1.  Extent  of  plantations  ....  412,226 

8.        —      natural  woods     ....  501,469 

Total  .  .  913,695 

ZV. — ^NATUBS  OF  THE  PBODUCnVB  SOILS  IN  BCOTLANDi 

,     «     J        M  ^^-  Acres. 

I.  Sandy  801U         ......  ^i3,771 

^  Gmvd 681.862 

a  Improved  mossy  soils      .....  411,096 

4w  Cold  or  inferior  clays            ....  510,265 

5.   Rich  days 987,070 

J  I-OMns 1,869,193 

7.  Alluvial,  hsugh,  or  cane  land  320,193 

5043,450 
Productions  of  the  Soil.^  The  crops  cultivated  in  Scotland  arc,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  similar  to  those  of  England.  In  the  districts  that  may  he 
properly  termed  agricultural,  wheat  is  very  generally  raised  ;  hut  oats  may 
be  said  to  form  the  principal  crop,  except  in  a  few  of  the  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts. Barley  is  also  very  general ;  and,  in  the  carse  districts,  heans  and 
pease.  Potatoes  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  all  manner  of  green 
crops.  Hemp  is  also  grown,  and  in  some  places  flaz^  with  considerable 
idvsDtage.  Hordcnlture  and  arboriculture  are  making  rapid  progress  in 
erery  part  of  the  country.  Apples  and  other  fruits  are  in  abundance ;  and 
many  extensire  tracts  of  waste-land,  lately  planted  with  wood,  evince  by 
the  healthy  and  flourishing  appearance  of  the  plantations  that  the  climate 
u<I  soil  are  well-adapted  for  rearing  forest-trees,  particularly  in  the  inte- 
nor  of  the  country.  The  Scotch  fir  is  the  most  common  pine  in  the  coun- 
try, but  the  larch  has  been  lately  introduced,  and  from  the  value  of  its 
wood,  as  well  as  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable 
acquisition.  The  ash,  elm,  plane,  b^h,  oak,  &c.  &c  give  a  pleasing  va- 
riety to  the  plantations,  and  are  frequently  found  of  large  size.  The 
joniper  shrub  grows  naturally  on  the  hills,  and  the  whortle  or  blaeberry 
i^KMinds  on  the  highest  mountains.  Alga  marina  grows  in  great  luxuriance 
00  the  rocky  coasts ;  and,  burnt  into  kelp,  forms  a  valuable  article  of  com- 
Bierce.  The  foUowing  tables  are  taken  from  the  General  Report  of  Scotland  : 

I — ^mncBia  €a  acses  in  onb  yeae  ywDsai  the  immaxMT  caors  os  in  fajllow. 

1 .  Qns9,  in  hay  and  pasture          ....  2,489^ 

J  ybeat 140,095 

J  |«*«y 280,193 

*•  g**» 1,260,362 

^  5^«         , 500 

&  Beans  and  pease                 ....  118,000 

7.  Potatoes            ......  80,000 

8.  Turnips 407.125 

9.  FUw       .......  16500 

10.  FWlow 21*^950 

U.  Gardens  and  orchards               ....  32,000 

5,043,450 


1G8  suROPx. 

n TALUB  OP  CBors. 

Anvft.  Per  Arre.  Amonat 

1.  Grass  Uuids               .  2,48».7]U  ut  £2  JC4,979,4^  0  0 

2.  Wheat.  140,095  st  11  1^1,045  0  0 

3.  Barley         .            .        .  280,193  at  8  2,241,5i4  0  0 

4.  Oats         .                   .  1,260,362  at  7  8,822,531  0  0 

5.  Rye         ....  500  at  6  3.000  0  0 

6.  Beans  and  pease  118,000  at  6  708,000  0  0 

7.  Potatoes  .  .  80,000  at  8  640,000  0  0 
a  Turnips  ...  407,125  nt  4  1,628,500  0  0 
9.  Flax          ....  16,500  at  8  132,000  0  0 

10.  Gardens  .  32,000    at    15  480,000    0    0 

Productive  acres  .        .        4,824.500     Produce  £21,176,073    0    0 

FaUow      ....  218,950 

Total  cultivated,  5,043,450 ;  average  per 

acre,  including  fallow,  iE4  4t.  nearly. 
Uncultivated,    13,900,550,  including 

woodlands,  3f .  per  acre  ...  2,065,062  10    0 

Total  land  produce  .        £23,261,155  10    0 

ni. — LIVE  STOCK.  AND  THEIR  PBODUCE. 

1.  Horses,  243*489 ;  value  of  their  work  when  full 
grown,  or  increase  in  their  work  while  young, 

yearly,  at  A' 10  each X2,434»890    0    0 

2.  Cattle,  1,047,142,  annual  value  of  dairy  produce, 
and  annual  increase  in  the  worth  of  feeding  eat- 

Ue,  at  £6  each 6,282,852    0  0 

a   Sheep,  2,850,867,  at  10s.  each        .        .        .  1,425,433  10  0 

4.  Hogs,  500,000,  produce  30s.  each      .        .        .  750,000    0  0 

5.  Lesser  stock,  poultry,  &c 250,000    0  0 

Total  produce  of  live  stock         iC  1 1, 143, )  75  10   0 
This  sum  is  included  in  the  general  estimate  of  land-produce  already  given. 

Forests.2     Scotland  was,  in  the  days  of  Agricola,  oper-rnn  with  woods 
and  forests  ;  but  as  the  inhabitants  gradually  advanced  in  the  arts  of  agn- 
culture  and  civilized  life,  the  forests  disappeared,  and  our  improvident 
ancestors  seldom  thought  of  replacing  them  by  plantations.     The  famous 
St/lva  Caledonia — which,  till  cut  down  by  successive  armies,  formed  an 
impassable  barrier  to  the  conquests  of  Rome — has  long  since  vanished 
The  whole  county  of  Selkirk  was  formerly  denominated  EUerick  Forest, 
A  great  part  of  Teviotdale  was  also  called  Jed  fores  ;  these  were  the 
remains  of  Sylva  Caledonia  in  the  south.     There  was  also  the  forest  of 
Marr  in  the  west  of  Aberdeenshire,  where  now  remains  the  forest  of 
Abemethyy  extending  to   Cairngorm.     In   Sutherland  was  the  forest  of 
SUtadaley  on  the  north  of  Dunrobin ;  and  in  the  north  of  the  same  county 
is  marked  Par^  forest,  between  Ashir  and  Dunan,  to  the  south  of  which 
was  Reay  forest,  with  those  of  Derrymore  and  Dinymina  on  the  north 
and  south  of  Loch  Shin.     Remains  of  the  same  forest  exist  in  RannocK 
Glenmore,  and  Strathspeif;  and  in  Alfhrig  in  Ross-shire,  and  BoachiU 
the  forest  in  the  north  of  Argyleshire.     Some  of  these  forests  extend  30 
or  40  miles  in  length,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
country,  and  pecuniary  wealth  to  the  proprietors,  did  not   the  want  of 
roads,  and  the  distance  from  the  sea,  preclude  the  possibility  of  land-car- 
riage ;  while  the  plan  of  floating  down  the  rivers  is   not  practicable  on 
account  of  their  rapidity  and  cataracts.     Notwithstanding  these  obstacles, 
however,  several  companies  have  succeeded  in  floating  timber  upon  the 
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Spey  and  Dee,  by  catting  eanals  where  the  falls  are  so  high  as  to  injare 
the  wood. 

Animals.'}  The  domestic  animals  of  Scotland  are  the  same  as  those  of 
England.  Black  cattle  are  usually  of  small  size  among  the  mountains  ; 
in  the  low  country  they  are  large.  Galloway  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
black  cattle,  and  a  breed  of  horses  of  diminutive  size  ;  the  Lanarkshire  horse 
is  admirably  fitted  for  the  draught.  Goats  are  not  common  even  in  the 
Highlands ;  and  are  seldom  seen  in  the  low  country.  Sheep  are  very  nu- 
merous. Many  parts  of  the  country  are  particularly  well-adapted  for  the 
purpoM  of  feeding  them.  Their  wool  is  naturally  good,  and  by  the  atten- 
tion which  has  been  bestowed  in  improving  the  breeds,  now  equals 
that  of  most  countries.  The  shepherd's  dog,  so  celebrated  for  its  saga- 
city, has  been  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Scotland ;  but  this  appears  to  be  a 
miiitake. 

The  wild  animals  of  Scotland,  like  those  of  England,  are  foxes, 
badgers,  otters,  hares,  rabbits,  hedge-hogs,  weasels,  moles,  stags.  The  roe, 
unknown  in  England,  Is  still  found  here.  Wolves  were  formerly  common, 
bot  were  finally  extirpated  in  1680.  The  wild-cat  is  sometimes  seen. 
Beavers  formerly  existed  here,  but  are  now  unknown.  A  species  of  wild 
cattle,  formerly  plentiful,  still  exist  in  the  woods  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
HamUton.  They  are  milk-white,  with  black  ears  and  muzzles.  Eagles 
and  falcons  are  often  seen  in  the  north.  The  singing-birds  of  Scotland  are 
the  same  as  those  of  England,  with  the  exception  of  the  nightingale, 
which  is  here  unknown.  The  pheasant  and  wood-cock  are  becoming  more 
common.  The  extensive  heathy  districts  of  this  country  abound  in  grouse, 
ptarmigan,  black  game,  and  other  species  of  fowls  common  in  such  regions. 
The  game  in  the  low  country  are,  partridges,  plovers,  snipes,  and  a  variety 
of  other  birds.  Sea-fowl  are  still  more  numerous  here  than  on  the  coasts 
of  England. 

The  coasts  abound  in  fish  of  various  kinds,  such  as  haddocks,  sturgeon, 
cod,  whitings,  turbot,  skate  ;  the  number  and  excellence  of  the  herrings 
have  long  been  celebrated.  The  whale  is  sometimes  seen  off  the  coast ; 
and  the  basking-shark  is  said  to  visit  the  western  shores.  Shellfish  are 
plentiful,  and  in  great  variety.  The  rivers  abound  in  salmon  and  trout. 
Every  lake  affords  pike  and  perch ;  but  several  of  the  species  of  fish 
known  in  the  rivers  of  England  have  never  been  seen  in  Scotland.  In 
several  of  the  rivers  a  species  of  muscle  occurs,  in  which  pearls  are  some- 
times found  of  considerable  size. 

Minei'als,'}  Gold  has  been  found  in  that  part  of  Scotland  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Leadhills ;  but  the  quantity  was  very  small,  and  did  not 
repay  the  labour  of  procuring  it.  We  are  indeed  told  that  in  one  year 
the  Scotish  mint  coined  £48,000  sterling  of  native  gold  ;  but  we  are  not 
told  how  much  had  been  expended  in  the  search  for  it.  A  mine  of  silver 
was  formerly  opened  in  the  Ochils ;  but  it  now  furnishes  only  cobalt.  A  small 
portion  of  silver  is  found  in  the  ore  of  Scotish  lead.  Copper  has  been  * 
found  in  different  places;;  but  only  in  small  quantities.  Mercury  is  not 
nnknown ;  but  the  quantity  procured  is  very  inconsiderable.  A  productive 
mine  of  antimony  has  been  opened  in  Dumfriesshire.  The  most  plenti- 
fol  of  the  Scotish  minerals  are  lead,  iron,  and  coal.  The  lead- mines  in 
the  south  of  Lanarkshire  and  in  Dumfriesshire  are  well-known.  Iron 
u  found  in  many  places ;  and  the  quantity  is  such  as  to  supply  several 
yery  extensive  works.  Coal  is  not  less  plentiful  than  iron,  forming  an 
important  source  of  wealth  to  the  country,  and  gi*eat1y  aiding  the  maiiu- 
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&ctui  er  in  many  of  his  andertakingt."  It  is  supposed  that  the  laigeftt 
QntOQched  field  of  coal  in  Europe  exists  in  Scotland,  in  that  singolar  tract 
of  barren  country  in  Carluke  and  Cambnsnetban  parisbes,  N.  of  the  Clyde, 
continuing^  at  intervab,  as  fiur  as  Douglas  parish,  Glenbuck,  and  Muikirk, 
in  Ayrshiirey  and  thence  to  the  town  of  Ayr.  Little  coal  has  hitherto  been 
found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland;  but  whether  the  search  has  bem 
properly  made  seems  to  be  uncertain.  The  Lothians  and  Fifeshire  aboand 
with  this  mineral)  which  also  extends  along  the  Ayrshire  coast  and 
Renfrewshire ;  near  Inrine  is  found  a  singular  rein  of  coal  called  ribbon- 
coal. 

The  other  Scotish  minerals  are  bismuth,  manganese,  wolfram,  pkm- 
bago,  and  sine.  Marble  of  various  colours,  and  susceptible  of  the  higheat 
polish,  is  found  in  many  places.  Fine  statuary  marble  is  procured  in 
Ass3mt  and  Blair  Gowrie,  in  Perthahuw.  Fine  black  marble  is  found  near 
Fort  William ;  and  daric  brown,  inixed  with  white,  occurs  in  Cambnalang 
parish,  Clyidesdale.  Jasper  is  found  in  ▼arious  parts.  Fuller  s-earth  oc- 
cun  in  Kintyre ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  there  b  a  vast  mass  of  talc  in  the 
mountains  originating  the  Findhom  river,  as  large  pebbles  of  it  are  aome- 
times  found  in  that  stream.  Most  of  the  mountains  belonging  to  tbe 
Grampian  chain  are  granite.  According  to  Williams,  the  lofty  Ben-Deris 
is  one  solid  mass  of  red  granite,  which  he  traced,  at  the  hue,  for  foor 
miles  along  the  course  of  a  rivulet.  The  elevation  of  this  mass  he  com- 
putes at  3,600  feet,  and  above  it  are  stratified  rocks  of  extreme  hardneaa. 
The  granite  of  this  mountain  is  said  to  equal  the  Eg^tian  in  beauty. 
From  Portsoy  to  Tronphead  ara  found  vast  masses  of  that  singular  kind  of 
granite  called  Moses'  tables,  which  when  polished  exhibits  something  like 
Hebrew  characters  on  a  white  ground.  Whether  gems  and  precious  stones, 
properly  so  called,  are  found  in  Scotland,  has  been  doubted:  becauae 
quartz  and  fluor  spar  assume  various  hues,  and  what  ara  called  sapphirea, 
rubies,  and  emeralds,  fall  under  one  or  other  of  these  descriptions;  while 
the  real  gems  belong  to  the  argillaceous  class,  and  when  minutely  examin- 
ed, consist  of  very  thin  layers,  a  form  peculiar  to  tbe  argillaceous  class. 
However  this  be,  the  following  gems  have  already  been  enumerated,  as 
natives  of  Scotland  ^iv  • — Pracious  Beryl,  Schorlite,  Cinnamon  stone,  Zir- 
con, Topaz,  Garnet,  and  Amethyst.  Of  these  gems,  the  most  rare  are  tbe 
Schorlite  and  Zircon.  The  Scotish  Topaz  ia  found  in  many  of  the  High- 
land mountains,  particularly  the  Cairngorm,  and  in  Goatfell  in  Amn ;  they 
ara  generally  called  Cairngorm  stones,  from  the  mountain  of  that  name, 
and  ara  of  various  hues.  Amethysts  ara  pretty  frequently  to  be  met 
with,  particularly  in  the  mountain  of  Lochnagaraid  in  Aberdeenshire; 
some  of  them  ara  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  worth  from  30  to  40  guineas 
each. 

Mineral  Springs.^  The  Mineral  waters  of  Scotland  are  numerous,  bnt 
not  so  famous  as  those  of  England.  The  chief  ara  Moffat  wells,  in  the 
south ;  Fitcaithly,  in  Perthshira ;  and  Peterhead,  in  the  north. 

TabUi  of  Productions^  The  following  Tables  are  extracted  from  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  <  General  Report  of  Scotland :' 

>*  Pope  Plus  II.  in  hisdewription  of  Europe,  written  alioat  tbe  veer  14M,  nentiom 
bit  Mtoniebment  at  beholding  black  etoncs— eo  be  denomlnatea  ooaf— given  as  almi  lo 
tbe  poor  of  Scotland.  But  tbie  mineral  may  be  tnused  to  tbe  IStbeentury.  George 
Sinclair,  prafeeeor  of  pbiioeopby  at  Glaagoir,  at  the  latter  period  of  tbe  I7tb  century, 
Se  tbe  earlieat  writer  that  g ivet  an  account  of  tbe  Sootieb  ooal-minet,  and  explain!  with 
tolerable  accuracy  tbe  method  of  working  coal,  and  tbe  eubterraneoua  dykee  of  whin 
nteieeeting  the  strata. 
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1. — MINBaAL  STATS. 

Coali. 

L  Extent  of  die  great  ooel  field  of  Scotknd,  Acres    600,000 

S.  Ajuniel  oolisaaiption 172 

3,  Quandtj  annually  consumed  in  tons                .  2,500,000 

4.  Value  m  tlie  coal  annually  consumed,  at  an  average  of 

6e.  8d  per  tmi iC833,333    6    8 

&  Expense  of  labour  5s.  10(2.  per  ton                  .      .  729,166  13    4 

&  Rent  to  the  proprietor,  10<i.  per  do.            .        .  104^166  13    4> 

Lime* 

1.  Quantity  of  lime  annually  manufiwtured  in  Scotland  BoUs    3^000,000 
Amounting  in  Winchester  bushels,  at  four  busheb 

perbolUto 12,000,000 

2.  Value  at  2s.  6dL  per  boll    .        .        .        -        .  £SI5fiO0 

3.  Extent  of  land  annually  dressed  with  lime  Acres    100,000 

Iroiu 

1.  Number  of  blast  furnaces 21 

2.  Quantity  annually  produced           ....  Tout    32,700 

a  Value  at  £7  per  ton 4229,320 

4  Number  of  persons  annually  employed  7,650 

Lead. 

1.  Number  of  bars  of  lead  annually  produced  65^000 

2:  Annual  value  at  £2  per  bar            ....  130,000 

Vabu  of  BBnend  Prodmctknu, 

1.  Coal iE833333    6    8 

2.  Ldme 375,000    0    0 

3.  Iron 229,320    0    0 

4w  Lead 130,000    0    0 

&  Various  artidet                 30,000    0    0 

^1,597,653    6    8 


1.  Salmon  and  fresh  water  fisheries 

2.  The  white  sea  fishery 
3L  The  herring  fishery 
i.  The  whale  fishery 

&  SheUfish  ... 


£150,000 

400,000 

500,000 

200,000 

50,000 

ii  1,300,000 


m.— AMOUNT  OF  TEEBITOEIAL  PEODVCTIONS. 

1.  Oroea  produce  of  land 4:23,261,155  10    0 

%  MinenOs 1,597,653    6    8 

&  Hsheries 1,300,000    0    0 

"  426,158^808  16  8 
i.  The  rents  of  lands,  mines,  fisheries,  kelp,  &c  for 

one  year,  ending  5th  Anril,  1813     -^ .  ^041,779  11  U 

5b  Amount  of  produce  aosorbed  by  the  expense  of 

cultivation,  and  the  profit  of  farmers,  ardeners, 

and  other  dealers  in  the  productions  of  the  soil ; 

also  by  coUiers,  fishermen,  &c.         •       .        .        421,117,028  18    1 


CHAF.  IV.— COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 
Pritious  to  tba  union,  Scotland  was  in  ponesnon  of  few  maDii&ctam 
and  of  little  tnde.  Clowly  linked  to  France  by  alliances  and  Dnmeroni 
treaties,  a  trade  waa  condiu^ed  with  that  coontry  in  winaa,  &e.  A  com- 
mercial treaty  alio  eziited  with  the  Netherlaoda,  and  Scotland  bsd  » 
at^le  port  for  tha  roception  of  its  merchaadise,  firat  at  Durt,  and  afler- 
wardi  at  Campvera.  One  adrentare  had  been  undertaken  which  bespoke 
■ome  genius  for  commercial  enterprise.  It  is  certain  that  tha  expedition 
to  take  posMuioQ  of  Darien  for  the  prosecntion  of  the  East  and  Wast 
India  trade  was  founded  upon  sound  principles,  and  bad  it  been  SDCcessfnl 
would  bare  greatly  benefited  the  coontry.  The  miscBrriage  of  this  scheme, 
owing  to  tu  iUibeial  condact  of  another  commBrcial  company,  ii  a  dis- 
grace to  the  reign  in  which  it  happened,  more  especially  aa  the  Scota  it 
that  time  bad  a  free  and  independent  parliament.  To  the  disgnat  the  Scoli 
concMred  on  account  of  tha  conduct  of  the  English  in  the  Darien  sckeoie, 
to  tome  innaiunt  of  their  rights  afterwards  committed,  and  to  the  entaili 
and  Mttlementa  of  the  great  family-estates,  with  the  remains  of  the 
feudal  institution, — we  must  attribute  the  languor  that  long  hung  over  the 
commardal  antarprises  of  the  Scots,  eren  after  tbe  Union  had  consolidsted 
the  int«resta  of  both  nations  into  those  of  one  kingdom.  It  was  not  till 
after  the  rebellion  of  1715  that  the  true  value  of  Scotland  waa  diacorered; 
and  much  is  certainly  doe  to  the  laJoats  of  Mr  Pelhvn,  who  was  first 
minister  at  that  period,  for  the  liberal  and  enlightened  enconnigement  which 
Scolisb  trade  and  commerce  first  receiTed  under  his  administration.  Pitt, 
earl  of  Chatham,  adopted  his  predecessor's  riews  with  rq;ard  to  Scotland, 
and  took  erery  opportunity  of  encooraging  the  aita,  manufactures,  and 
trade  of  Scotland,  which  hare  prodigiously  increased  since  hia  time. 

IwyiorU  and  Erportt.'^  From  the  middle  Of  the  last  century,  tba 
rapid  iacreaae  of  the  uationaj  trade  may  be  dat^.  In  1755  the  imports 
in  ronod  numbers  were  £465,411  ;  and  tbe  exporU  £535,576.  Id  1901 
Uie  former  amounted  to  £2,579,914 ;  and  the  Utter  to  £2,844,502.  Id 
1825  tbe  imports  had  increased  to  £4,994,304 ;  and  tlie  exports  to 
£5,842,269.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  o£Gcial  value  of  the  ex- 
ports from  and  tba  imports  into  Scotland,  from  1790  to  1825,  both 
mdosive : 
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1800 

8,716,614 
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SHIPPING  OV  SCOTLAND.  173 

«S%^]»pm^.^  Tbe  coasting  trade  to  the  south  is  carried  on  from  Leith 
and  other  eastern  ports ;  while  Glasgow  is  the  fpretit  emporium  of  com* 
merce  with  tbe  West  Indies,  The  shipping  of  North  Britain,  at  an  early 
period,  was  inconsiderable.  Even  so  late  as  1656,  the  whole  vessels  be- 
longing to  Scotland,  from  800  to  250  tons  each,  amounted  only  to  137, 
carrying  5,736  tons.^*    In  1760  the  shipping  employed  in  fisheries,  and  in 

"   The  reader  will  be  rratlRed  by  comparing  the  preaent  atate  of  SootUh  ahippiog 
with  Tockcr^a  amount  of  it  In  1660.     Tackert  who  wm  aaut  bv  the  £of liah  goTern- 
ment  for  the  parpoee  of  introducing  order  into  the  collection  of  tne  excise  and  customs, 
giTes  an  account  of  almost  every  harbour  and  creek  frequented  by  shipping  on  the  Scotish 
coast,      or  •  the  coirne  of  Leith,'  he  aaya,  •«  Thia  place,  formerly,  and  aoe  at  this  tim<v 
is  iiidoed  a  atorahoose  not  onaly  for  her  owna  tradera,  but  alsoe  for  the  merchants  ot  the 
citty  of  £dinbarf  h,  this  being  the  port  thereof;  and  did  not  that  city  (jealous  of  her  owne 
safrty)  obstruct  and  imttede  the  groteeing  of  this  places  it  wotUd,from  herdave,  in  afem 
yeart»  bmcomt  her  rivau»**    **  Abirdore,  Kinghome^  Kircaldy,  Dlaert,  Wems,  Leven, 
Kly,  St  Minaa,  Petten-Weym,  Atnater,  Craill,  St  Androes,  and  South  Ferry,"  ar« 
deswribcd  aa  **  pittiful  small  townee  on  the  coast,  Inhabited  by  aeamen,  colliers,  salt 
makers*  and  auch  like  people.'*     Of  Dundee  he  says:  **  The  towne  of  Dundee  waa 
aometime  a  towne  of  richea  and  trade,  but  the  many  renoontreo  it  hath  met  with  in  all 
the  tioM  of  domeatiek  oomotlona,  and  her  obstinacy  andjnide  of  late  yearea  rendring  her 
a  prey  to  the  aoldier,  have  much  shaken  and  abated  her  former  grandeur,  and  notwith- 
standing all,  she  remaynea  still,  though  not  glorious,  yett  not  cotUemptible.**  Then  comaa 
Aberdeen  i  **  Thia  being  now  a  place  more  for  study  than  trade,  hath  willingly  resigned 
her  interest  that  way  unto  the  New  towne,  which  is  noe  despicable  Burgh,  either  for 
building  or  largeneaa,  haTcing  a  very  stately  mereat  place,  anndry  hooaea  well  built,  with 
a  safe  l^rbour  before  it  for  reeeella  to  ride  in.     But  the  widnease  of  the  place,  from  the 
iiilett  of  tbe  sea  oomeing  in  with  a  narrowe  winding  gut,  and  beateing  in  store  of  sand 
with  ita  wayea,  hath  rendered  it  somewhat  ahallowe  in  a  greate  part  of  it,  and  soe  leeae 
nawfall  of  late  than  formerly.     But  the  inhabitants  are  remedyeing  thia  inconfenience, 
fy  lengtknmg  tkeur  heut  and  bringing  it  up  clooe  to  a  necke  of  land,  which,  jetting  out 
eastward,  towards  an  headland  lyeing  before  it,  makes  the  comeing  In  soe  strelgnt."    The 
Aberdoniana  hare  been  engaged  in  *  lengthning  theyr  key,*  or  eome  such  operations,  for 
nearly  two  centuriea ;  and,  for  aoght  we  know,  this  employment  may  occupy  them  for 
eeotariea  to  come.     Mr  Tucker  appears  to  have  had  a  prophetic  insight  Into  the  undo> 
veloped  capabilitiea  of  Glangow :  **  This  towne,  situated  in  a  pleaaant  and  fruitful  soyle, 
and  conaieting  of  four  streeta,  handsomely  built  in  forme  of  a  crease,  is  one  of  the  meet 
coosiderahleet  buigbt  of  Scotland,  aa  well  for  the  structure  as  trade  of  it.     The  inha- 
bitants (all  but  the  students  of  the  colledge  which  is  here)  are  traders  and  dealers :  some 
for  Ireland  with  small  smiddy  coalea,  in  open  boates,  from  foure  to  ten  tonnes,  from 
whence  they  brine  hoopee,  rongee,  berrell  siaTea,  meale,  oatee,  and  butter ;  some  for 
France  with  pladding,  coalea,  and  herring  (of  which  there  la  a  greate  fishing  yearly  in 
tlie  Weateme  Sea)  for  which  they  retume  salt,  paper,  rosin,  and  prunes  ;  some  to  >ior- 
war  for  timber;  and  CTery  one  with  theyr  neighboura  the  Highlanders,  who  come 
hither  from  the  Islea  and  Weateme  parts ;  in  summer  by  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  and  in 
winter  by  tbe  Torban  to  the  head  of  the  Loquh  Fyn,  which  is  a  small  neck  of  sandy 
land,  oTcr  which  they  usually  drawe  theyr  small  boatee  into  the  Firth  of  Uuobarton) 
and  aoe  pass  np  io  the  Cluyda  with  pladding,  dry  hide^  goat,  kid,  and  deere  skins, 
which  they  sell,  and  purebaie  with  theyr  price  such  comodityes  and  provisions  as  they 
stand  in  neede  of,  from  time  to  time.     Here  hath  likewise  been  some  who  have  adven- 
tared  aa  fiurre  aa  the  Barbadoes ;  but  the  losae  they  have  auaUyned  by  reason  of  theyr 
goeing  out  and  comeing  home  late  every  yeare,  have  made  them  diaoontinue  going  thither 
any  more^     The  scituation  of  this  towne  in  a  pUntifuU  lajid,  and  the  mercaniile  gentus  of  the 
pcvijie^  are  strong  signes  of  her  increase  and  groweth,  were  shee  not  chequed  and  kept  under 
by  the  shaUaumeu  tf  her  River,  every  day  more  and  more  increasing  and  filling  up,  soe 
that  noe  veasells  of  any  burden  can  come  neerer  up  then  within  fourteene  miles,  where 
they  mnat  unlade,  and  send  up  theyr  timber  and  Norway  trade  In  rafts  on  floates,  and 
all  other  commodityes  by  three  or  four  tonnes  of  goods  at  a  time^  In  small  cobblea  or 
boatea  of  three,  foura,  five,  and  none  of  above  aix  tonnea,  a  boate."    The  Dutch  at  this 
time  seem  to  have  bad  nearly  all  the  foreign  trade  of  Scotland  in  their  own  liands : 
trading  in  *'  pladding,  ooala,  salt  herring,  and  salmond."    Her  bays  and  creeks  were 
quite  lamiliar  to  them ;  and  they  carried  on  a  contraband  trade  with  the  natives  in  spite 
of  every  exertion  of  His  Highness's  Honourable  Commissioners.     The  following  ia 
Mr  Tucker's  abstract  of  the  shipping  and  tonnage  of  Scotland  in  1656  : 

Lei  lb. — **  Hiere  are  belonging  to  the  port  of  £eith  and  membera,  some  twelve  or  four- 
tcene  vesaells,  two  or  three  whereof  are  of  some  two  or  three  hundred  tons  a  piece,  the 
TMC  small  vesaella  for  ladeing  and  carryeing  out  salt,  and  to  and  from  the  coast  of  £ng. 
land,  tbe  cbiefe  part  of  the  trade  of  these  parU  being  driven  thence,  the  rest  being  from 
Norway,  the  East-kind,  Low-conntryea,  or  France,  immediately  from  the  pUcea  them^ 
selves.'^ 
Brunt  Isle,  7  shipa— 1  of  40  tons,  2  of  SO  tons,  1  of  84  tons,  3  of  SO  tons.     Kinghorneb 
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foreign  and  cowting  trade,  consiated  of  999  abifM,  carrying  58,913  tona. 
In  1800  the  shipping  of  Scotland  amounted  to  2,415,  carrying  171,728 
tons,  and  14,820  men.  The  number  of  British  ships  which  entered  the 
poirtB  of  Scotland  during  1825,  was  1,468,  carrying  2,144,680  tons,  and 
123,120  men  ;  and  the  number  of  foreign  ships,  during  the  same  period, 
was  6,967,  carrying  958,950  tons,  and  52,630  men.  A  parliamentary 
paper,  published  in  1828,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  number  of 
ships,  with  their  tonnage,  registered  in  Scotland,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  Greenock  has  the  greatest  number  of  ships  of  any  Scotish  port ;  and 
that  Aberdeen  owns  the  greatest  amount  of  tonnage.  The  porta  on  the 
Clyde  own  nearly  as  much  as  all  Ireland,  the  tonnage  of  which  during 
1828  only  amounted  to  97,369  tons,  not  one-third  of  the  total  tonnage  of 
Scotland.  The  tonnage  belonging  to  Aberdeen  is  as  great  as  that  of 
Dublin  and  Belfast — ^the  two  prindpal  Irish  ports — ^put  together : 
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rom. 

•hips  above  100 

■U^bolowlOO 

ofragisterMl 

tooa. 

tOM. 

tooiiNge. 

Aberdeen     .    .     . 

2M 

134 

46,587 

Anttrudier     .    . 

9 

87 

4sl30 

Banff 

4 

138 

6,431 

Bo*nest     .    .    . 

22 

99 

8,740 

Campbeltown    .    • 

5 

64 

3,068 

Durnfries  .    .     . 

17 

158 

12,283 

Dundee  .... 

105 

99 

24,227 

Glasgow    .    .    . 

111 

113 

36.220 

Gnuigemoutb   .    • 

83 

127 

2i,635 

Greenock  .    .     . 

105 

320 

37,786 

Inverness     .     .     . 

18 

69 

5,092 

Irvine   .... 

60 

77 

14,230 

Kirkaldy      .    .    . 
Kirkwall    .    .    . 

46 
3 

58 
56 

11,540 
3,247 

Leith 

95 

162 

26,107 

Lerwick    .    .     . 

1 

77 

2,622 

Montrose     .     .     . 

64 

106 

15,778 

Perth    .... 

9 

48 

4,116 

Port-Glasgow  .     . 

19 

31 

7,155 

Stomoway .    .     . 

7 

65 

3,133 

Stranraer     .    .    . 

42 

1,448 

Thurso      .    .    . 

4 

30 

2,241 

Total .     .    . 

963 

S160 

300,836 

1  abip  of  50  tons.  KIrealdy,  12  ahtps— 2  of  100  tons,  1  of  70  tons,  3  of  40  tons,  3  of  3(S 
tons,  1  of  24  tons,  2  of  80  tons.  DIaert,  4  ships— 1  of  60  tons,  2  of  20  tons,  1  of  14  tons. 
Wems,  6  shlp»-3  of  20  tons,  I  of  18  tons,  I  of  14  tons,  I  of  12  tons.  Leven,  2  shfp»— 
1  of  20  tons,  1  of  18  tons.  Ely,  2  ships— I  of  60  tons,  1  of  40  tons.  St  Minas,  1  riiip 
of  36  tons.  Plttan  Wsma,  2  shlps—l  of  100  tons,  1  of  80  tons.  AInster,  10  ships— I 
of  60  tons,  1  of  40  tons,  1  of  80  tons,  I  of  25  tons,  1  of  20  tons,  2  of  16  tons,  1  of  14 
tons,  2  of  IS  tona.  CraiL  1  ship  of  90  tons.  St  Andrews,  I  ahip  of  20  tona.  Soath- 
ferry,  1  ship  of  18  tons.  Dundee,  10  shipo— 2  of  120  tons,  1  of  90  tons,  1  of  60  tons,  1  of 
66  tons,  1  of  60  tons,  1  of  40  tons,  1  of  SO  tona,  2  of  26  tons.  Montrose,  18  ships— 1  of 
26  kats,  2  of  18  lasts,  2  of  16  lasts,  2  of  12  lasts,  1  of  7  lalts,  8  of  6  lasts.  I  of  6  lasts. 
Aberdeen,  9  ships^l  of  80  tons,  1  of  70  tons,  1  of  60  tons,  S  of  60  tons,  2  of  30  tons,  1 
of  20  tons.  Fraserburgh,  4  ships  of  20  tons.  Peterhead,  1  ahip  of  20  tons.  Inremoaae, 
1  ahip  of  10  tons.  Garmonth,  1  ship  of  12  tons.  Cromarty,  1  ship  of  16  tons.  Thir- 
aoe,  2  ships  of  SO  tons.  Orkney,  8  ships— 1  of  15  chaldrons,  1  of  13  chaldrons,  1  of  12 
dhaidrons.  Glaagowe,  12  ahipo— 8  of  160  toniu  1  of  140  tona,  2  of  100  tona,  1  of  60 
tona,  S  of  SO  tona,  1  of  16  tona,  1  of  12  tona.     Renfrew,  8  or  4  boata— of  6  or  6  tona  a 

fiaoe.     Irwin,  8  or  4— the  biggeat  not  exceeding  16  tons.     Ajrrs,  3  shipo—l  of  100  tona. 
of  40  tons,  1  of  80  tona ;  with  two  barquss,  1  of  8  tons,  and  1  of  4  tons. 
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General  Cotti  Trade.^  The  quantity  of  corn  shipped  at  all  the  ports 
of  Scotland  (including  Berwick),  in  the  four  years  ending  October  1827, 
was  2,353,000  quarters,  or  588,000  quarters  per  annum  on  the  average. 
The  quantity  landed  at  all  the  ports  was  3,448,000,  or  862,000  quarters 
per  annum,  including  what  comes  from  Ireland.  Scotland  was  recently, 
therefore,  an  importing  country  to  the  extent  of  about  270,000  quar- 
ters per  annum,  exclusive  of  foreign  grain ;  and  this  is  probably  about  one- 
fifteenth  part  of  the  whole  consumption.  The  meal  and  flour  exported 
and  inoported  nearly  balanced  each  other.  By  making  a  kind  of  debtor 
and  creditor  account  for  the  three  principal  species  if  grain,  we  shall  learn 
in  what  species  the  general  deficiency  is : 

lUFOaXED  AND  EXTOBTEO  ANKC7ALLY,  COASTWISE,  AT  AI4    THE  PORTS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


£arley. 
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305,000 
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102,000 
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185,000 
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The  result  seems  curious.  Scotland,  it  appears,  is  indebted  to  the  sis- ' 
ter-kingdoms  every  year  for  120,000  quarters  of  barley,  and  180,000  of 
oats,  the  two  spedes  of  grain,  for  which  her  own  climate  is  best  adapted ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  she  sends  annually  to  England  about  60,000 
quarters  of  wheat,  a  species  of  grain  which  many  Englishmen  believe  will 
scarcely  grow  in  Scotland.  About  four-fifths  of  the  oats  imported  comes 
from  Ireland,  and  three-fourths  of  the  barley  from  England. 

Coiuutnption  of  Malt  and  Spirits-^  In  the  year  ending  5th  April 
1829  there  were  3,711,412  bushels  of  malt  manufactured  in  Scotland,  and 
28,216,984  in  England  ;  in  the  same  year  the  quantity  of  strong  beer 
manufactured  in  Scotland  amounted  to  84,902  barrels,  and  of  table  beer 
to  179,660  barrels ;  while  there  were  4,888,985  barrels  of  the  former, 
and  1,083,291  of  the  latter  consumed  in  England.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  greater  proportional  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  made  in 
Scotland  casts  ^e  balance  of  general  sobriety  in  favour  of  England ;  and 
it  appears  that  in  the  year  ending  5th  January  1828  there  were  4,752,199 
gallons  of  spirits  manufactured  in  Scotland  for  home  consumption,  while 
during  the  same  period  only  6,671,562  gallons  paid  duty  for  home  con- 
sumption in  England.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that  in  addition  to  the 
actual  consumption  of  home-made  spirits  in  England,  a  much  larger  pro- 
portional quantity  of  foreign  wines  and  spirits  is  consumed  in  that  country 
than  in  Scotland ;  and  that  of  the  spirits  imported  into  England — which 
amounted  in  the  year  ending  5th  January  1828  to  2,548,118  gallons — a 
great  proportion,  nearly  the  whole  indeed,  is  of  an  overproof  quality  for 
the  purpose  of  being  afterwards  rectified  and  reduced  into  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  what  is  called  British  gin.  In  1708,  the  quantity  of  spirits  which 
paid  duty  as  manufituitured  in  Scotland,  amounted  to  only  50,844  gallons  ; 
and  in  1791  it  amounted  to  1,696,000  gallons.  At  both  these  periods, 
however,  a  vast  quantity  of  home-made  and  foreign  spirits  was  introduced 
into  public  consumption  by  smugglers,— a  circumstance  which  very  rarely 
occurs  now.  Considering  the  tendency  of  ardent  spirits  to  brutalize  the 
habits,  to  inflame  the  passions,  and  to  prevent  all  prudent  savings,  the  extraor- 
dinary quantity  of  spirits  consumed  in  Scotland  is  deeply  to  be  regretted. 

Manufactures.']  Without  entering  into  extensive  details  on  this  subject, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  about  30  years  ago,  manufactures  in 
many  towns  were  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  Cotton  cloths  alone  em- 
ployed, in  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood,  15,000  looms,  and  135,000 
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porsona.  Queen's  ware,  and  the  inkle  mannfactnre,  were  likeu-isc  impor- 
tant branches  in  that  city.  In  and  near  Paisley,  10,000  persons  of  all 
descriptions  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ailk  gauze,  and  12,000 
in  working  lawns,  muslins,  and  cambrics ;  besides  other  trades,  which  were 
very  productive.  The  valae  of  linen  cloth  stamped  in  Scotland  for  sale, 
A.  D.  1750,  was  361,736/.  12s.  5|d.;  in  1812  it  was  1,020,493/.  lis. 
2|d.  The  amount  of  linen  exported  from  Scotland  in  the  year  ending  5th 
January  182b  was  14,945,299  yards,  exclusive  of  Irish  linen;  the  official 
value  of  which  was  £803,267.  The  value  of  the  woollen,  linen,  and  cot- 
ton manufisctnres,  in  1812,  were  estimated  at  upwards  of  8,000,000/1  ster- 
Hng.  The  hat  and  paper  manufactures,  with  those  of  iron  and  other  metals, 
were  then  supposed  to  amount  to  £2,000,000 ;  ship-building,  and  those 
branches  in  which  timber  is  employed,  exclusive  of  honaea,  to  £1,000,000; 
and  leather,  brewery,  distillery,  pottery,  soap,  salt,  and  tobacco,  to  £2,500,000. 
Common  and  flint-glass,  to  a  great  amount,  is  prepared  in  Dumbarton, 
Leith,  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  Diapers  are  wrought  in  Dnnfermline 
to  the  value  of  £60,000  a  year.  Checks  and  ticks  are  staple  commodities 
in  Kirkcaldy.  Coarse  linen,  sailcloth,  osnaburghs,  &c.  are  manufactured 
in  Dundee  to  the  official  value  of  £600,000  annually ;  and  likewise  in 
Ari>roath,  Forfar,  and  Aberdeen.  Paper-mills,  delft-honaes,  and  sugar- 
houses,  have  been  erected  in  several  towns  and  villages.  Extensive  iron- 
works are  established  in  Fife,  on  the  Clyde,  and  at  Carron ;  in  the  last  of 
which  more  than  2000  workmen  are  occasionally  employed.  The  wbale, 
and  herring-fisheries,  are  great  sources  of  wealth ;  and  the  manufacture 
of  kelp  recently  employed  120,000  individuals  in  our  western  islands,  but 
has  sadly  declined  within  these  three  years  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
daction  of  a  cheaper  alkali  into  the  market.  The  coal-trade  is  well-known, 
and  extremely  productive.  The  exportation  of  black  cattle  to  England 
has  been  highly  advantageous  to  this  country.  Including  minor  branches, 
the  whole  manufactures  in  Scotland  will  annually  exceed  in  vaino 
14,000,000/.  sterling,  including  the  price  of  raw  materials.  Sir  John 
Sinclair  in  his  General  Report  calculates  this  sum  as  follows : 

Fahie  of  raw  ma-  Expenses  of  labour  Total  value  ofm- 

teriaL                     and  profit,  nufaetttredartides. 

je300,000                     150,100  450,000 

831.,149                     MO.Sol  1,775,000 

l,a32,224                  5,132,362  6,96*,486 

1,300,000                  3,700,000  5,000,000 


1.  Woollen  •    .     . 

2.  Linen     .     .     . 

3.  Cotton     .     .     . 

4.  Inferior  Branches 


Total  4,266,373 


9,923,313 


14,180,480 


Scotish  Bank».'\  The  following  list,  distinguishing  the  Charter  Batik(«, 
the  number  of  partners  in  banks  unchartered,  and  the  head  office  of  eaoii, 
was  published  from  official  authority  in  1826: 


VAHM  or  riBHi  or  m*wK»> 
Bank  of  ScotUnd.  I'klinburgli 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  do. 
Britiah  Uoen  Company,  do. 


No.  «f  Partncn. 
.  Charter 
.  Chartar 
.    Charter 


AUirdecn  Banking  Co.  Aberdeen 

Do.      Town  UM  Country  Bank,  do< 
Arbroath  Banking  Co.  Arbroath 
Carrick,  Brown,  and  Co.  or  Ship  Bank, 

Glaagow, 

8  Otmroerrlal  Banking  Co.  of  Scotland, 

Edtttburah 

0  Commercial  Bankinfr  Co.  Al*erdecn 

10  Dundee  Banking  Company,  Duude« 

1 1  Dundee  New  Bank,  do-      . 

18  Dundee  Commercial  Bank,  do.  • 

)9  Dundee  Union  Bank,  do. 

14  Exehangv  and  Depuait  Company,  Edin. 

16  Falkirk  JIankIng  Company.  Vatklrk 


60 
Hi 


ttl 

16 

61 

6 

202 

9S 

1 


»A 


or  rmm  or  RAi«m. 


No.  of 
10  Ftfi!  Banking  Company,  Cupar  Fife  • 

17  Greenock  Banking  Co-  Greenock 

18  Glasgow  Banking  Co.  Glasgow 

19  HuuterH  and  Co.  Ayr 

20  Leith  Banking  Company,  Lelth 

81  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh 

22  Montrose  Bank,  MontroM 

SO  Paialey  Banking  ComMny,  Falaley  • 

24  Paisley  Union  Bank,  do.    • 

25  Perth  Banking  Company,  Fterth 

-Hi  Perth  Ubion  Bank,  do.       -       .       . 
27  Ram.<(ay,  Bfinara,  and  Co.  Edinburgh 
29  Renfrewshire  Banking  Co.  Greenock 
2U  Shetland  Bank,  Lerwick 
.SO  Sir  William  Forbea  and  Co.  Edinboigh 
:il  Stirling  Ranking  Company,  btirliog 
:i2  Ttiistlc  Bank,  Glaagow 


Partnrr-. 

.  a» 
.  11 
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WsiOHTS  AMD  M1A8URES.]  As  much  Uncertainty  yet  preraiU,  hot 
only  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  new  imperial  standard  measures 
to  each  other  and  to  the  old  Scotish  and  English  measures,  hut  also  as  to 
the  rolative  proportion  of  the  weights  and  measures  formerly  in  use  in 
this  country,  we  suhjoin  a  full  account  of  the  whole  : 

DiUek  W0Mki.2  The  Scots  IVoy  or  Daich  woicht  at  an  turlj  Mriod  wm  cttabliilied  as  th«  stan 
ted  wirigln  fai  SeotJaod.  In  tin  year  l4Sfi,  an  aet  of  paritsmeDk  oroaios  **  the  staoo  to  conteine  flfkeon 
piHind  Troia,  Ilk  TToIb  poond  to  oontelBe  sextene  ounce. "  In  1587,  the  stane  was  ardained  to  consist 
ot  16  Ttols  poonda,  each  pound  contaiBdnf  16  ounces,  and  thete  divisions  hare  continued  to  be 
otonrtd  linoe  that  time.  The  pound  is  very  neerly  equal  to  the  commercial  pound  of  Amsterdam, 
from  whkh  cbcumstaace  it  prooably  received  the  name  of  ZHileA  Weight,  bv  which  it  is  nour  gene, 
rally  Kaosro.  TW  custody  of  the  Btamlard  Dutch  pound  was  of  oM  committed  to  the  burgh  of  Lansrk* 
It  contsins  760&M08  imperial  standardgrains.  Its  pnwortion  to  the  Troy  pouodis  as  76J{I.8  to  5760 1 
te  the  Aveirdopois  poiuid  as  76ei.8  to  7000;  uid  to  the  imperial  pound  as  1.0808088  to  one.  Althoun 
the  Dutch  weigfaf  was  prohibited  from  being  used  by  the  17th  article  of  the  act  of  Union,  it  was  in 
slmost  naivenal  use,  until  tiM  recent  adoption  of  the  imperial  standard,  for  weighing  old  iron,  meal, 
ia  some  pjncea  butcher  meat,  pewter,  lead,  and  some  other  articles. 

Tnm  Wetght"}  Tron  weiigBt  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  weights  used  In  Scotland.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  eooTentionnl  measure  of  weight,  but  never  at  any  time  recognised  as  a  legal  standard. 
Aa  act,  passed  in  1618,  ordains,  ■«  and  that  weght,  called  of  old  the  Trone  wegfat,  to  be  allotteriie 
sMiahed  and  discharged,  and  never  hereafter  to  be  receaved  nor  used."  It  wss  also  prohibited,  with 
other  Scots  weighto  and  measures,  by  the  I7th  article  of  the  act  of  Union.  It  was  still,  however, 
nspd  for  vre^hij^  ▼arioos  commodities,  but  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  for  the  pound  varied  in 
diflemt  pIsFas,  and  for  different  purposes,  from  SO  to  88  Dutch  ounces ;  eren,  in  the  same  place, it 
MBMtimes  Tsried  aceordlny  ^  ^^  artlde  it  waa  em|doyed  to  weigh.  In  all  tables  of  Soots  weights, 
the  Ttcm  pound  Is  stated  to  cootiUn  80  Dutch  ounces.  Its  proportion  therefore  to  the  Dutch  pound 
wss  SB  5  to  4;  and  containing  IMB8.67  Imperial  grains ;  its  proportion  to  the  imperial  pound  ia  as 
1^1607  to  one. 

Liaes/  JfeosHrsk]  The  Scote  eff  was  established  by  King  DaTld  I.,  and  the  eOvand  or  standard  of 
the  measure,  was  cofumitted  to  the  custody  of  the  burgh  of  Edinburgh.  By  an  act  of  parliament  in 
llsffi,  the  ell  waa  ordained  to  be  dirided  Into  37  inches  ;  and  by  a  subsequent  act  in  1663,  that  the  foot 
be  IS  of  these  Inrhea.  The  Scots  foot  and  inch  have,  for  a  long  period,  been  out  of  use,  and  the  Eng. 
Rah  substituted  as  the  standard  of  th«e  denominations.  The  ell,  altbongh  prohibited  by  the  17Ui 
srtlde  of  the  act  of  Union,  continued  for  many  years  after  to  be  used  for  the  measurement  of  some 
casne  connMdItlea  j  but  was  long  slmost  entirely  superseded  by  the  English  yard  as  a  lineal  measure, 
thsogh  it  still  formed  the  foundation  of  tiie  Sootlrii  superficial  measure  of  land.  At  the  temperature 
sf  flS*  the  Scotish  ell  contains  37.0608  inches. 

Stipet^Uiat  Meantre.']  The  Scotish  eJ&ara  employed  for  the  measurement  of  land  Is  84  ells  In  length, 
wkidi  sre  equal  to  74.4  English  feet  old  measure,  and  741196  imperial  feet.  Ihe  divisional  parts  of 
tbs  Srottsh  acre  differ  from  ttioM  of  the  English  acre ;  but  the  method  of  measuring  both  by  aalns  Is 
the  mme,  and  10  aqoaree  of  either  chain  Is  an  acre.  The  proportion  of  the  Scotish  acre  to  the  Eng. 
"  was  as  the  sqanre  of  74.4  to  the  square  of  66.  or  as  S58S.36  to  4S5&  Thus  by  a  pretty  close  approxi. 
itiah  acrea  might  have  been  considered  equal  to  61  English  acres,   lli 


1. 48  Scnttah  aicres  might  have  been  considered  equal  to  61  English  acres,   llie  Scotish  acre  Is  to 
Uie  imperial  one  aa  1.861 18345  to  one. 

LifMd  Mmture.l  The  liquid  measures  of  Scotland  appear  to  have  ondersone  no  alteration  since 
the  reign  of  Jamca  L,  or  perhaps  a  period  considerably  earlier  until  the  passXog  of  the  late  act  All 
tke  Scethih  statntca  ordain  the  '  water  met*  to  continue  as  of  old,  and  uniformly  refer  to  the  vtni  /uf 
«f  Stirling  as  the  standard,  **  quhilk  was  given  by  the  ordinance  of  the  three  estaitee,  Schlr  John 
Farreatcr  that  tlaae  beand  chalmeriane  into  the  burgh  of  Striveling,as  for  the  standart,  they  to 
naaia  nnivaraaUe  throwout  the  realme.**  In  the  year  1617  a  parliamentary  commission  was  appointed 
te  sundue  the  dtiferent  weights  and  measures,  and  reduce  them  to  a  uniform  standard^  who  found 
*  thst  the  pinte  stowpe  committed  to  the  helping  of  the  burgh  of  Sterielne  conteineth  the  weght  of 
tlvee  pounte  sraven  ounces  of  French  Troys  weght  clear  running  watter  of  the  Watter  of  Lelth." 
The  Stiriing  pint  jug,  when  filled  with  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  flSo,  and  when  the 
bsrosMfter  b  at  SO  Indies,  contains  869001888  grainsL  The  SootUh  gaiUm  of  8  Scotish  pints,  aa  raised 
frsa  the  Mcertained  capacity  of  the  standard  Stirling  pint  jug,  contains  210M&.856  Imperial  standard 

— *   •        -  —  .--•^—    and  conse- 

89 to  one: 
multiplied 

by&OOBlSS.  'The  English  wloe  gallon  contains  831  cubic  inches,  and  the" proportion  of  the  fingUsh 
wias  gallon  to  the  imperial  standard  gallon,  is  as  0.8331100  to  one ;  consequenUyr  to  convert  English 
vine  galbina  into  Imperial  standard  gallons,  the  number  of  English  wine  gallons  should  be  multiplied 
brOflSsiloa  .... 

Ia  the  Lowlands  of  Scotiand  previous  to  the  late  act,  the  English  gallons  and  its  parts  were  gene- 
ntty  wed  for  all  Unds  of  spirituous  liquors :  but  the  Scotish  pint  was  used  aa  the  measure  for  beer, 
honey,  milk,  small  ftiilt,  and  some  other  articles. 

Dry  Jfeomrv.!  The  Scotish  dry  measures  have  frequently  been  the  subject  of  legislation  flrom  1488 
downwards  ;  and  the  firiot  or  standard  of  the  measure,  which  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
hargh  ef  Linlithgow,  has  been  altered  at  dilferent  times,  and  its  contents  ascertained  and  dechwed  by 
the  pint  jug  of  Stirlinjg,  and  by  lineal  measurement  In  1617,  a  oommission  wss  appointed  with  par. 
Bamentvy  powers,  **  to  advise  together  and  to  appoint  and  determine  upon  the  most  convenient 
how  meMores  and  weighto  might  be  reduced  to  conformitie."  These  commissions  cited  the 
I  of  Linlithgow,  the  custo&en  of  the  firiot,  who  produced  the  flrlot.  with  the  jog  used  in 
it,  and  made  oath  to  their  Identity.  The  oommimioners,  after  venfylMr  the  jog  bj  com. 
paring  ito'contonto  with  that  of  the  pint  jog  of  Stirling  ••  they  caused  presenUle  flU  the  firiot  with 
vsirr,  which  being  full  they  found  that  the  same  oonttfued  twenty  ane  pinto  and  ane  mutchkin  just 
•trriiae  jug  and  measure/'  which  firiot  they  ordain  to  be  the  just  and  only  firiot  to  be  used  in  time 
ccNoteg  for  metting  of  wheat,  rye,  beansi  pease  meal,  white  salt,  and  such  other  stoffand  vu^nal  aa 
bm  been  in  use  to  be  measured  by  stralk  mett  The  dimensions  of  each  firiot  they  ordained  to  be 
siuetecn  and  one^xth  inches  diameter,  and  seven  and  oncthlrd  inches  deep.  The  statute  gives 
particular  directions  for  the  construction  of  Uiese  two  firk»to,  and  ordains  exact  copiM  to  be  deposited, 
two  in  Dumbarton  castle,  and  two  In  Edinburgh  casticw  And  magiiti-alee  of  ro»  al  burghs,  ballliet  (>f 
bmlas,  and  joaticee  of  the  peace  in  aU  pbioes  where  marketo  were  held,  or  grata  bought  and  M»ld. 
vere  ordained  to  provide  themselves  with  copies  of  them,  properly  branded  and  sealed  with  the- 
Uniithgow  stamp.  No  alteration  was  made  since  that  period  on  the  dimeneions  or  content  of  tiiese 
two  flHeta,  and  they  continued  untU  the  pasamg  of  the  late  act  the  staodardi  of  the  mcwnres  of  the 
nspcetive  Undi  ef  gv^a  aa  then  fixed  andfordainad. 
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itahniif 


Thdr  <ioBtMil»la  MUfl  laekM  war* ; 

The  wbMt  iriot.  108.4MxSli  .  8107.S95 

Tk«  Wri«T  Briot,  109.401x31    »  SSQOkaM 

Br  the  iwvfit  ttetoto  (Mh  0«o.  IV.  chMk  74-)  the  buslicl  eonteiot  8  gilloiM,  Meh  gallon 
HHlM.  avoirdufxilt,  or  7O,0(K»  fniM  of  diatllM  water,  nadcr  etrtala  clrcaairtaa«««.    ' 
Ihervrora  eontaliu  500,000  grmlna  of  dtotUM  watrr,  which  Is  equal  to  CS1S.1W  cuUe  Inchw 
amportloat  thrrernre  of  the  LtDllthcow  flrloU  to  tho  iaperlal  ttaadard  boshaU  n^^ 

llM  wh«aUflriot  ai  2lfl7.3»  to  SiaiOS 

Tha  barlay-llrlot  as  aflO&.flM  to  ttl&  199 

Aa  tiMaa  domparatlTa  nniabara  eaaoot  b«  radoetd  to  towor  tenas  wtthovt  IhMlkNM, 
■ato  proportion  may  ba  nada  suffldantiT  aeeurata  lisr  prsrtleal  pttrposaa,  by  aasvmlafr  I  as  Hw 
iaatiint  of  tha  Imparlat  boshal,  eoroparad  th  which  tha  aaatmt  of  tha  wheacirUt  Is  as  aSB8eM  acsrly. 
Md  tha  rantont  of  tha  barlay.flrlot  l.^aMTSM.  Pmir  of  aaeh  of  thosa  wheait  and  b«rto«.flrtols  OMka  a 
ball  i  16  bolls  a  ebsldar ;  aad  aaah  of  thoaa  flrlots  la  dIvMad  Into  4  peehs,  and  Oia  pMk  into  a 
Mpplas.   Whaat,paaaa.aDdbaans,araaaldbythawhaat4rlot,nidoataaiidbarlaybythabartay.4hrlaC 


CHAP.  V.-POPULATION  TABLES— INHABITANTS— MANNERS- 

AND  CUSTOMS. 

Thb  following  Tables  exhibit  a  eompreheiuiTe  riew  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  corioiu  facts  relative  to  the  popnlatioa  statisticB  of  Scotland.— 

L— SUHUARY  OF  POPULATION  SINCE  THE  YEAR  ITOa 


PtfmUftUm. 


1,01H,000 
1,3UU.0M) 

i;300,ooo 
i.£a,ooo 


TiMrt. 


1750 
1760 
ITJO 
I'iBO 
1785 


Ymrt. 


1,40S.OOO 
l,3Ki,000 
1,434.000 
1,468,000 
1,475,000 


"• 


I7B0 
1801 
1811 
1821 
I8S1 


1. 667.000 
1,640.000 
1,865,000 
8  008,000 
2,M5,807 


11.<-SU1l]fART  OP  PERSONS  IN  SCOTLAND.  IN  THE  YEARS  1811,  lSei»  am  I8S1. 


1 

aBtfV#  9%  wm^% 

811. 

1891. 

1881. 

SHIRES. 

1 

Frmalu- 

Ttlat. 
1360:5 

jr«/w 

fbmalM. 

tM. 

Mth». 

rtm^m. 

TWbT. 

ADCMM^M 

60150 

74016 

79383 

88004 

156387 

66080 

173681 

Argyla . 

40875 

44010 

^ft^^& 

♦3776 

48541 

97316 

50090 

81988 

1    I0I48S 

Ayr  •      •       .       • 

46506 

55446 

103054 

61077 

CNnzz 

187998 

f87l7 

7.5398 

145865 

BaoS    .        •       • 

1646& 

90803 

c^^^ea 

90108 

93388 

13661 

9n4S 

95861 

jiarafioiK  . 

14468 

16313 

30779 

150» 

17400 

33385 

16830 

11808 

34018 

JMS0       ... 

5546 

6488 

19083 

C474 

7383 

13307 

6405 

76M 

14161 

Calthnaia 

M68 

19811 

98410 

UIOS 

16048 

30838 

16350 

18170 

34589 

Claekmannmi 

5715 

6905 

19010 

6356 

60O7 

13863 

7005 

76M 

1478B 

DuBbartoa     . 

11380 

19890 

94180 

13056 

14971 

97317 

I0S81 

16800 

93811 

Dnnifnca 

80847 

S3613 

69060 

37306 

lotm 

84698 

38941 

73770 

BdiahMgk     .       . 

66004 

83808 

14««n 

87750 

108755 

I19U14 

80011 

lUMU 

91S60ae 

Elgin   . 
.   FUa.       . 

18401 

15707 

98108 

14S98 

16870 

;  31169 

15779 

18458 

94881 

45088 

96904 

101978 

50540 

61016 

114656 

6078O 

09090 

198830 

,  Parte.       .       . 

48151 

50113 

107884 

58071 

61350 

113430 

ASflBS 

74513 

190606 

Haddington    . 

14SS9 

16B88 

31164 

16898 

laaw 

85197 

vam 

18748 

96145 

:  isvaraaaa    . 

89789 

40614 

78886 

49804 

4785S 

00157 

44510 

50487 

K4797 

Kteenrdlna     .      . 

18B80 

14860 

97480 

13540 

iwn 

98118 

I50I6 

16U5 

SI43I 

Kinraaa 

8468 

3770 

7845 

3080 

4109 

7788 

4619 

4568 

6078 

KMeemibvlght 

1MR8 

17806 

3fMR4 

18506 

90887 

38908 

18880 

91681 

40S0D 

A4HMW 

bBOHB 

108064 

lonso 

115885 

190009 

844387 

I60S0 

168600 

SI68I9  ' 

LhBllthgaw    . 

8874 

10677 

18451 

10708 

M089 

98681^ 

MiOO 

18906 

93891 

Nabn  .       .       . 

8988 

4081 

8951 

4088 

4804 

0008 

4607 

504? 

8854  ; 

OrkoayaodShetlaad 

£0151 

9S00B 

46158 

94070 

90054 

5S194 

96BM 

31645 

56800 

4646 

5080 

9005 

4073 

5873 

10046 

8348 

5886 

lOMB 

IVrth 

64084 

71060 

185008 

68088 

79017 

130060 

68565 

743l>e 

146804  1 

Kaafraw 

41060 

506M 

08908 

51 178 

6UO07 

118176 

61154 

78988 

133443 

Ross  and  Cranarty 

S?B40 

33913 

66863 

MStm 

88604 

34097 

30883 

74680 

Roxburgh 

17113 

90117 

37830 

19408 

91464 

4U808 

80?01 

81808 

49863 

SalMrk    .       . 

9750 

3130 

8880 

3905 

9438 

6837 

3384 

3«8 

68XS 

SothailaBd  *  .    '  . 

97745 

30480 

88174 

8I7I8 

33058 

65676 

35«n 

91838 

7S681 

10488 

13141 

Kirasw 

11088 

18758 

83840 

19000 

naw 

95618 

WIgten 
Totals 

19905 

14686 

98801 

158S7 

17408 

83840 

17878 

19180 

9006 

886101 

9JM07 

083SS8 

IIQBBOi 

9003466 

1115138 

1950S75 

aanatr 
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III.-GENKRAI.  TABLE. 

The  rolbwing  Table  preienta  the  reader  at  one  vww  with  the  extent, 
nbdiviBiou,  uid  state  of  each  county  genentl)',  in  1831, — the  number  of 
hooMM  iahahited,  nnlnhabited,  and  is  the  course  of  being  built, — the  num- 
ber of  familiea  which  inhabited  them, — and  the  dirisioni  iuto  which  these 
families  may  he  classed,  as  agriculturieta,  mechanics,  &c.  Such  state- 
ments, it  is  troe,  can  hardly  be  more  than  approiimationa  to  truth,  and  they 
■TO  subject,  like  every  thing  else,  to  the  iuflueDce  of  time;  but  it  is  from 
this  very  circumstance  they  deiire  their  principal  importance.  The  real 
rent  of  se*ersi  paribhea  has  considerably  increased  since  the  statistical  ac- 
counts were  drawn  np. 


From  the  foregoing  tables  it  appears,  that  for  more  than  a  century,  the 
population  of  Scotland  has  been  gradually  augmenting,  and  that  too  by 
an  almost  uniformly  regular  process.  The  earlier  periods,  it  is  true,  were 
not  taken  by  BCtnsl  ennmeiation,  but  from  an  examination  of  the  registen  of 
births  and  bnrials  ;  yet,  from  the  r^;nlar  and  steady  habits  of  the  inhab- 
itants— who  at  that  time  were  hut  in  a  very  amall  degree  intermixed  with 
strangers — it  appears  probable  that  their  nambers  might  thns  be  obtained 
with  very  conaidenble  accuracy.  The  vulgar  mind  is  not  easily  mads  lo 
conpTebend  the  enbtilties  of  political  economy,  and  will  not  soon  bo 
hfooght  to  believe  that  geoeral  enrolmenU  are  of  any  utility  ;  but  allbongfa 
in  some  instances  the  object  of  a  census  has  been  defeated  throngfa  ignoT' 
ance,  such  cases  mnst  have  been  very  rare,  and  there  is  no  reasonable 
fmnod  to  donbt  that  the  numbers  in  the  preceding  tables  are  pretty  near 
the  tm^..  The  century  that  had  jnst  closed  when  these  tables  commence, 
had  beea  om  pecoliarly  olamilous  for  Scotland.     The  anccession  of  Jamas 
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in  the  comineiicenMiit  of  it  to  the  throne  of  England,  robbed  her  at  once 
of  the  presence  of  her  king,  and  a  permanently  resident  nobility;  and  three 
rsignsy  marked  only  by  tyrannical  misrule  and  ontrageous  bigotry,  could 
not  fail  to  injure,  in  a  Tery  material  degree,  her  narrow  resources,  and 
greatly  straiten  her  population.     The  date  of  these  tables  may  be  taken  st 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Scotland.     She  had  just  been  restored  to  the 
free  exercise  of  her  religion,  and  to  the  benefit  of  wholesomely  administer- 
ed laws ;  and  the  union  of  the  tiro  kingdoms  admitted  her  at  once  to  a 
participation  in  many  commercial  advantages  she  had  not  hitherto  enjoyed. 
Two  unfortunate  attempts  indeed  to  restore  the  exiled  family  to  the  throne 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  hare  impeded  her  progress  daring  the  fim 
half  of  this  period ;  but  the  latter  half  has  been  such  as  to  have  few  parti- 
lels  in  the  history  of  nations.     In  the  course  of  the  last  Shy  yean  many 
portions  of  Scotland  have  been  rendered  doubly  productive  ;  manuflM^tnres 
have  increased  a  hundred  fold ;  the  people  have  become  in  a  rery  high  de- 
gree better  clothed  and  fed,  and  they  are  gathered  into  condensed  and 
therefore  powerful  masses ;  her  revenue  has  risen  from  £160,000  in  1707 
to  £4,000,000 ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  to  affirm,  that,  compared  with 
the  resources  of  the  country,  the  population  of  Scotland  is  not  greater  than 
It  was  five  hundred  years  ago.     There  is  indeed  one  feature  in  the  present 
situation  of  Scotland  on  which  we  cannot  dwell  with  such  nnmiogled 
satiHfaction,  we  allude  to  the  state  of  Parliamentary  representation,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  great  inflox  of  wealth,  the  increase  of  inhabitants,  and 
general  difiusion  of  knowledge,  themes  upon  which  political  ^lecolatoni 
dwell  with  so  much  delight,  remains  as  it  was  fixed  123  years  ago  I  Glas- 
gow with  her  200,000  citizens  has  just  as  much  representation  in  Parliament 
as  the  now  decayed  burgh  of  Rutherglen,  or  Renfrew,  and  no  more ;  Edin- 
buigh,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  has  only  one  representative  in  the 
national  senate,  while  an  English  hamlet  of  six  old  houses  sends  two  repre- 
sentatives to  the  same  assembly  I     The  whole  kingdom  sends  45  mem- 
bers to  parliament ;  a  single  county  in  England,  namely  Cornwall,  sends 
44 1 1     Nor  is  this  all :  all  of  the  few  representatives  Scotland  possesses 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  national  feeling  and  the 
guardians  of  national  interests.     Of  the  two  millions  and  a  half  of  popnla- 
tion,  not  above  3000  individuals  possess  the  legal  right  of  voting  for  their 
representatives;  and  even  of  this  handful  nearly  one  half  are  false,  nominal, 
and  fictitious  voters  I     We  have  no  inclination  to  enter  upon  politics,  nor 
though  we  had,  is  this  the  fittest  place  for  discussing  them ;  but  we  do 
think  the  fact  just  alluded  to  such  a  one  as  must  strike  every  reflecting 
person  with  astonishment. 

Charade^'  of  the  InJuibitants,^  The  Scots  are  commonly  divided  into 
two  classes :  viz.  the  Highfandert  and  Lowlanders^ — ^the  former  occupy- 
mg  the  northern  and  mountainons  provinces,  and  the  latter  the  southern 
districts.  These  classes  differ  from  each  other  in  language,  manners,  and 
dress.  In  their  persons,  the  Scots — ^notwithstanding  their  extensive  ad- 
mixture with  English  and  Irish  blood — still  display  somewhat  of  those  fea- 
tures which  foreigners  UBed  to  remark  as  national  characteristics :  an  ath- 
letic bony  frame, — a  hard  weather-beaten  countenance,  indicating  cool  pm- 
dence  and  cautious  circumspection,— and  broad  and  high  cheek-bones. 
Nor  are  the  sources  of  this  peculiarity  of  character  and  conformation  diffi- 
calt  to  be  discovered.  Exposure  to  a  climate  rather  severe,  with  niofi(*i« 
of  living  that  may  be  styled  spare  rather  than  temperate,  give  health  and 
vigour  to  the  body ;  while  an  early  moral  and  strictly  religious  education 
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inpMta  to  the  mental  powen  sbrewdness,  solidity,  and  strength.     In  the  - 
case  of  tiie  highland  and  pastoral  Scot,  daily  and  severe  toil, — ^the  perpe- 
toal  preaence  of  scenery  calculated  to  make  a  deep  and  permanent  impres- 
sion <m  the  feelings, — ^the  broad  expanse  of  ocean,  indented  by  rocky  pro* 
nNmtofiesy  or  studded  with  islands,— the  gloomy  glen  for  erer  re-echoing 
the  Tonr  of  innnmerable  streams  ponred  from  the  craggy  monntains,  whose 
towering   heads  hide  themaelves  for  a  great  part  of  the  3rear  amid  the 
cloads, — ^the  rapid  descent  of  thick  Tapours, — and  the  darkness  of  con- 
flicting tempests, — give  existence  to  that  daring  and  snblime,  though  sombre 
and  Tomantic  cast  of  thought  which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  Scotsmen 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world.     In  manufocturing  districts,  however,  this 
peculiarity  of  character,  as  its  exciting  causes  are  wanting,  cannot  be  so 
readily  discovered.     Between  the  educated  and  higher  classes  of  Scotland 
and  England,  difference  of  character  is  perhaps  scarcely  perceptible ;  and 
where  it  is,  even  Scotish  partiality  must  admit  that  the  advantage  is  pro- 
bably on  the  side  of  the  English  ;  but  between  the  peasantry  of  the  two 
countries  there  can  scarcely  be  a  comparison  instituted.     The  unsophisti- 
cated Scotish  peasant  displays  a  shrewdness  of  remark,  a  sagacity  of  con- 
jecture, a  cool  and  calculating  foresight,  and  possesses  a  strength  of  moral 
principle,  with  a  depth  and  a  fervour  of  piety,  which  exalt  him  above 
those  of  his  own  rank  in  any  other  country.     That  the  peasantry  of  Scot- 
land possess  a  greater  portion  of  natural  taste  and  information  than  their 
English  brethren  is  considered  paradoxical  on  the  other  side  of  the  Twieed. 
But  an  intelligent  writer,  himself  a  native  of  England,  confesses  the  fact, 
and  nunarks :  "  Were  evidence  wanting  to  establish  the  ftust,  a  Scotish 
peasant  would  exclaim,  where  are  your  ballads  and  songs,  the  beauteous 
fugitives  of  neglected  or  unknown  rustic  bards  ?     Where  are  your  relics 
of  poetic  devotion,  with  which  every  Scotsman's  heart  is  filled, — the  plaint 
of  despair, — the  uplifting  rapture  of  love,— or  the  heart-warming  lament 
of  domestic  misfortune  ?     With  us  they  live ;  with  you  they  have  never 
existed,  or  have  perished." 

To  ascribe  this  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Scotish  peasant  to  any 
thing  in  the  soil  or  climate,  would  be  absurd  and  ridiculous  in  the  highest 
degree.     Genius  and  talent  are  the  peculiar  products  of  no  particular 
clime.     They  may  be  modified  by  physical,  but  for  their  successful  deve- 
lopment,  depend  wholly  upon  moral    causes.     The   first  mental  exer- 
tion of  a  Scotish  peasant  usually  is  committing  to  memory  the  Assembly's 
catechism ;  and  the  first  original  effort  of  his  powers  is  made,  in  acknow- 
ledging his  dependence  upon,  and  soliciting  the  mercy  of  his  Creator.    By 
the  time  he  has  reached  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  has  by  heart — as  it  is 
called — ^the  whole  catechism,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  metrical  version 
of  the  Psalms,  and  is  pretty  well  versed  in  the  Bible.     The  practice  of 
family-worship,  which  is  observed  in  every  well-regulated  family  twice 
a-day,  daily  increases  his  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures ;  and  his  powers 
of  conception  and  of  expression  are  thus  too  daily  gaining  strength.     His 
sabbaths  are  wholly  devoted  to  study  and  devotion.     Lectures,  practical, 
critical,  and  explanatory,  generally  occupy  the  forenoon ;  and  sermons, 
frequently  systematic  and  abstruse,  are  delivered  on  the  afternoon  of  every 
Sabbath-day ;  and  by  the  time  he  arrives  at  the  prime  of  life,  to  the  "  big 
ha'  Bible  ance  his  father's  pride,"  and  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
he  has  often  added  Brown's  Self-Interpreting  Bible,  or  Henry's,  or  Haweis 
Commentary,  Brown's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Josephus'  Whole  Works, 
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Rollin't  Andeot  Hiatoiy,  Monlieim*  EocUwiaitacal  Hbtoiy,  Bottos'i 
Foarfold  State*  and  poitioaa  of  the  woriu  of  Dr  Oweo  aad  Jooathin 
fidmrwdtt  &c«  &C.  besidet  the  Hiateiy,  civil  and  religioiu,  of  bis  own 
country.  When  all  this  is  takea  into  oonaidemtioii,  the  intelUgence  of  the 
geonioe  Scotiab  peasant  will  cease  to  excite  aatoniahment. 

The  Scots  have  been  celebrated  for  their  taste  in  music ;  and  in  song, 
particularly  of  the  pastoral  and  plaintive  kind»  thfsy  are  oativalled.  Th(B 
origin  of  their  national  airs  baa  been  the  subject  of  frequent  inqusryi  and 
is  still  involved  in  much  obscurity.  By  some  they  faaTe  been  attributed  to 
James  I.,  by  others  to  the  unfortunate  David  Rizsio ;  and  by  a  third  ptrtv* 
with  much  more  probability^  to  the  general  talent  and  taste  of  the  people. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  not  produced  by  the  taste  and  genius  of  the 
people,  by  these  alone  they  have  been  preserved ;  as  among  them,  snd 
comparatively  the  rudest  part  of  them,  alone,  are  they  to  be  found  in  their 
native  purity  and  simplicity.  Indeed  they  are  no  sooner  avbjected  to  the 
standard  of  science,  and  improved  by  art,  than  their  peculiar  chancier  is 
lost.  What  they  gain  in  regularity  and  refinement  tbey  lose  in  pathoi 
and  power  over  the  heart. 

Attachment  to  his  native  soil,  has  been  considered,  and  perhaps  not 
without  reason,  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  a  Scotsman  ;  although,  con- 
sidering the  extent  of  her  population,  perhaps  no  country  sends  forth  a 
greater  number  of  emigrants  than  Scotland.     Many  of  these,  however,  it 
may  be  observed,  emigrate  purely  from  the  strength  of  thb  principle :  A 
few  years  of  separation  are  endured  to  pnrdiaae  the  delight  of  cloaiog  Hfe 
liappily  and  independently  amid  the  scenes  of  infancy  and  youth.    A  Park, 
burying  himself  amid  the  arid  wastes  of  central  Afiica, — a  Leyden  eoeoas* 
teriag  the  pestiferous  swamps  of  Batavia, — a  Clapperton  braving  the  borso 
log  sun  of  Soudan,  are  striking  examples  of  this.     They,  and  many  othen 
of  their  countrymen  who  have  fallen  victims  to  the  ardour  of  enterprise^ 
seem  always  to  have  cherished  amid  their  toils  and  dangers  the  mostentha*' 
siastic  recollection  of  the  woods  and  streams  and  vales  of  their  native  land, 
and  to  have  looked  forward  with  delightful  anticipation  to  the  arrival  of 
that  hour  which  should  restore  them  to  the  endearments  of  home  aad  their 
fatherland.     Even  the  poor  emigrants  who  have  been  forced  to  exile  them- 
selves from  their  native  Scotland,  still  carry  with  them  their  national  feel- 
ings and  customs,  and  preserve  the  remembrance  of  their  native  woods  and 
streams  and  mountains  in  the  names  which  they  bestow  upon  the  scenery 
of  their  new  abodes  beyond  the  wide  rolling  Atlantic.     Fidelity  to  one 
another,  and  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate,  form  a  striking  and  roost 
amiable  feature  in  the  Scotish  character.     Of  the  exercise  of  these  virtoes 
the  history  of  the  country  alFords  many  instances.     In  latter  times,  parti- 
cularly in  the  affair  generally  styled  the  Porteous*  mob,  and  the  case  of  the 
Pretender,  the  inquirer  will  find  striking  examples  of  these  national  chs* 
racteristics. 

In  the  mechanical  arts,  generally  speaking,  Scotsmen  are  consklerably 
behind  their  southern  brethren,  particularly  in  more  remote  parts  of  the 
country.  Those  divisions  of  labour  which  are  necessary  for  the  perfactin^ 
of  mechanical  arts  are  generally  unknown.  The  various  raanipnlatioas  in 
an  art  are  more  frequently  performed  by  one  individual,  a  ciicnoistsnce 
which,  though  it  does  not  advance  the  art,  certainly  improves  the  indiri* 
dual,  giving  to  his  mind  a  power  and  a  versatility  which  it  might  not 
otherwise  acquire.     Hence  it  is  that  we  often  find  more  common  seoae,  or 
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in  other  worda»  ittore  good  senaa,  in  the  satire  of  a  remote  f^art  of  the  kingp- 
dom,  than  in  one  of  the  same  rank  who  has  constantlf  resided  in  a  weal- 
thier and  more  cirilized  district. 

But  though  the  shore  he  the  state  of  Scotland  generally,  in  the  highlands 
mannexB  and  customs  are  considerably  different.  There  the  feudal  system 
longer  maintained  its  ground,  and  many  of  its  consequences  are  still  visi- 
ble<.  There»  under  ^  fostering  shadow  of  local  partialities,  and  the 
cnpicUty  and  cruelty  of  many  of  the  great  proprietors,  ignorance  and 
superstition  long  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  enlightened  and  the  bene- 
voienty  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  improvement.  This  stigma, 
however,  is  nearly  wiped  away.  The  highland  proprietors  hare  begun  to 
show  a  laudable  attention  to  the  improrement  of  their  countrymen,  and 
their  exertions  hare  been  warmly  seconded  by  the  general  mass  of  the 
commnnity  throughout  the  island,  who,  no  longer  dirided  in  interest  and 
feeling  from  their  Gaelic  brethren,  manifest  a  lirely  concern  in  the  welfare 
and  improrement  of  their  rude  but  gallant  countrymen.  The  natural  qua-^ 
Hties  of  the  higblander  s  understanding  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  his 
lowland  neighbour,  but  they  hare  not  been  improred  in  an  equal  degree. 
He  is  therefore  more  strongly  attached  to  the  prejudices  and  peculiarities 
of  his  forefathers ;  he  is  warmer  in  his  attachments,  because  his  affections 
are  expanded  only  ia  a  narrow  circle ;  he  is  more  impetuous  than  prudent, 
because  seldom  subjected  to  restraint ;  if  he  oecasionally  betrays  more 
■elf-ooiiceit,  it  is  beamse  he  less  frequently  has  an  opportunity  of  compar- 
ii^  himself  wiUi  those  who  hare  made  greater  attainments. 

Manners  and  Custom$J]  Of  peculiar  customs,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
low  country  of  Scotland,  as  distinguished  from  Britain  generally,  hare 
few.  In  their  dress,  their  food,  their  houses,  their  furniture,  their  occu- 
pations, and  eren  in  their  modes  of  thinking,  they  hare  erer  since  the 
Union  been  gradually  approximating  toward  those  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. The  chief  distinction  originates  in  the  difference  of  religion ;  that 
of  Scotland  being  Presbyterianism,  that  of  England  Episcopacy.  This 
occasions  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  conducting  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
funerals.  But  with  these,  and  one  or  two  other  trifling  exceptions,  a  close 
similarity  of  manners  has  been  produced  since  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms, by  the  frequent  intercourse  between  the  two  nations,  as  well  as  by  a 
unity  of  interests  and  pursuits.  Prerious  to  that  erent,  however,  the 
Scots  followed  the  customs  of  the  French,  and  eren  of  the  Germans,  much 
more  closely  than  those  of  the  Engliah.^^ 

"  Of  this  fuct  there  are  man  7  proofs ;  and  the  following  account  given  by  an  Engliab- 
man,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  pata  it  in  a  clear  light :  **  Mraelf/'  aara  the 
gentlcinan,  who  was  a  messenger  from  the  border  or  frontier,  **  waa  at  a  knight's  hoase. 


who  bad  many  servants  to  aitena  mm,  mat  orougnt  in  nis  meat,  wiui  tneir  neaaa 
ooTeivd  with  blue  caps,  the  table  being  more  than  half  furnished  with  great  plattari  of 
porridge^  each  haTing  a  little  piece  of  sodden  meat ;  and,  when  the  table  was  served,  the 
serraata  sat  down  with  ua ;  but  the  upper  mesa,  instead  of  porridge,  had  a  puUeU  with 
some  prunes  in  the  broth  :  and  I  observed  no  art  of  coukeryr  or  furniture  of  household 
stuff,  but  rather  a  rude  neglect  of  both,  though  myself  and  my  compaDtons,  sent  from 
the  governor  of  Berwick,  alraut  bordering  affairs,  were  entertained  after  their  best  man- 
ner. The  Scots  living  then  in  ftictions,  used  to  keep  many  followers,  and  so  consumed 
their  revenue,  of  victuals,  living  in  some  want  of  monesr>  They  vulgarly  eat  hearth 
cakes  of  oats,  but  in  cities  have  also  wheaten  bread,  which,  for  the  m<JSt  part,  waa  bought 
by  courtiers,  gentlemen,  and  the  best  sort  of  citizens.  They  drink  pure  wims,  not  with 
fogar,  as  the  English  ;  yet,  at  feasts,  ihey  put  comAts  in  the  wines,  after  the  French 
manner;  but  they  had  not  our  vintiiem*  fraud  to  mix  their  wines.  I  did  never  see  nor 
hear  that  they  had  any  public  inna  with  signs  hanging  out ;  but  the  beUer  sort  of  citixena 
br^w  ale,  their  usual  drink  (which  will  distemper  a  stranger's  body) ;  and  the  same 
citixens  will  entertain  passengers  upon  acquaintance  or  entreaty.  Their  bedsteads  wer^ 
then  like  cupboards  in  the  wall,  with  doors  to  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure,  so  as  we 
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Among  the  Scotish  umuemento,  the  golf,  and  what  is  called  curlings 
are  reckoned  peculiar.  The  quoits  are  common  in  both  parts  of  the  island. 
Cricket  is  not  much  known  in  Scotland,  bvt  is  more  frequently  seen  than 
formerly.  The  other  amusements  are  such  as  are  common  in  every  put 
of  Europe :  cards,  ches%  backgammon,  draughts,  concerts,  assemblies, 
and  theatrical  amusements. 

These  remarks  concerning  the  similarities  of  manners  must  be  under- 
stood to  be  confined  to  the  low  country :  the  highlanders  ha^e  a  langnag<p, 
a  dress,  and  many  customs  peculiar  to  themselires.     The  highland  dren 
consists  of  a  short  coat,  a  Test,  a  short  kind  of  petticoat  reaching  scarcely 
so  low  as  the  knee,  and  known  by  the  name  of  a  philabeg  or  JeiU^  witL 
short  hose,  leering  the  knees  entirely  uncorered.     The  head  is  covered 
with  a  bonnet  totally  different  in  its  appeazmnoe  from  the  broad  flat  lovl&nd 
bonnet ;  it  is  stiffened  so  as  to  stand  upright  on  the  head,  and  has  no  sligiit 
resemblance  to  a  bat  without  a  brim.     The  coat,  the  vest,  the  kUt^  and  the 
hose,  are  usually  of  tartan^ — a  kind  of  chequered  stuff  of  Tarious  colours, 
often  not   inelegant.     Instead  of  the  kili^  is  sometimes  substituted  the 
belted  plaidf  which  is  a  large  piece  of  tartan^  part  of  it  fastened  round  the 
body  in  the  form  of  a  philabeg,  and  part  tucaed  up  to  one  of  the  shoul- 
ders, hsTing,  on  the  whole,  a  graceful  appearance,  and  exhibiting  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  dress  of  the  ancient  Romans.     The  eprochan  or  poacbi 
formed  generally  of  some  kind  of  fur,  decorated  with  taasels  and  variotts 
other  ornament^  and  fastened  round  the  middle  of  the  body,  so  as  to 
hang  down  before,  is  esteemed  an  essential  part  of  tlie  highland  garb.    To 
this,  before  the  highlanders  were  disarmed,  were  added  a  broad  swordp 
with  a  large  basket  handle,  a  dirk,  or  short  dagger,  a  knife  and  fork  in 
the  same  sheath  with  the  dirk,  and  in  the  girdle  a  pistol,  often  much 
ornamented. 

The  music  of  the  highlanders  is  in  a  great  measure  peculiar ;  their  h- 
▼ourite  instrument,  the  bagpipe,  though  enthusiastically  admired  by  the 

c1iinbe<l  up  to  our  bcdt.     They  used  but  one  sheet,  open  at  the  tides  and  top,  but  dose 
at  tba  feet,  and  so  doubled .^^' hen  passenfers  go  to  bed,  their  custom  was  to  present 
them  with  a  sleeping  cup  of  wine  at  parting.     The  country  people  and  merchants  used 
to  drink  largely,  the  gentlemen  somewhat  more  sparingly ;  yet^be  very  oourtiers,  by 
night  meetings,  and  enteruiuing  any  stranger,  used  to  drink  healths  not  without  ezcen; 
and,  to  speak  tmth  without  offence,  the  excess  of  drinking  was  then  far  greater  io 
general  among  the  Soots  than  the  English.     Myself  being  at  the  ooarc,  invited  by  sons 
gentlemen  to  supper,  and  being  forewarned  to  fear  their  excess,  would  not  promise  to 
sup  with  them,  but  upon  condition  that  my  inviter  would  be  my  protection  from  large 
drinking,  which  I  was  many  times  forced  to  invoke,  being  courteously  ontertained  and 
much  proToked  to  carousing;  and  so  for  that  time  avoided  any  great  intemperance. 
Kemembering  this,  and  having  since  observed,  in  my  conversation  at  the  Engltso  court, 
with  the  Soou  of  the  better  sort,  that  they  spend  great  part  of  the  night  in  driokiof  ovC 
only  wine,  but  even  beer;  as  myself  cannot  accuse  them  of  any  great  IntempersDce,  ss 
1  cannot  altogether  free  them  from  the  imputation  of  excess,  wherewith  toe  popular 
voice  charpth  them.     The  husbandmen  in  Scotland,  the  servants,  and  almost  sll  tbs 
country,  did  wear  coarse  cloth,  made  at  home,  of  gray  or  sky  colour,  and  flat  blue  cspi 
very  broad.     The  merchants  in  cities  were  attired  In  English  or  French  doth,  of  pue 
colour,  or  mingled  black  and  blue.     The  gentlemen  did  wear  English  cloth  or  silk,  or 
light  stuffs,  liltle  or  nothing  adorned  with  silk  lace,  much  less  with  lace  of  silver  or  gold; 
and  all  followed  at  this  time  the  French  fashion,  especially  at  court.     Gentlewomen 
married,  did  wear  close  upper  bodice,  after  the  German  manner,  with  large  whalebone 
sleeves  after  the  French  manner,  short  cloaks  like  the  Germans,  French  hoods,  •»' 
lam  falling-bands  about  their  necks.     'Jlie  unmarried  of  all  sorU  did  go  bsrehesded, 
and  wear  short  cloaks,  with  most  close  linen  sleeves  on  their  arms,  like  the  vlr^ ini  of 
Germany.    The  inferior  sort  of  citizens*  wives,  and  the  n  omen  of  the  country,  did  wesr 
doaks,  made  of  a  coarse  stuff;  of  two  or  three  colours,  In  checker- work,  vulgarly  csllfd 
ntadan.     To  conclude,  in  general,  they  would  not  at  this  time  be  attired  after  the  Ettf  • 
lish  fashion,  in  any  sort ;  but  the  men,  especially  at  court,  followed  the  English  fsshiou ; 
and  the  women,  both  In  court  and  city,  as  well  in  cloaks  as  naked  heads,  and  close  ilarrcf 
to  the  arms,  and  all  other  garmenu,  follow  the  fashion  of  the  women  of  Germany. 
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liigbkotlere,  is  not,  anless  in  veiy  skilful  bands,  ^preeable  to  the  natiFes 
of  other  countries.  Dancing  is  a  favourite  highland  amusement ;  but  is 
generally  performed  with  more  agility  than  grace. 

The  hooaes  or  rather  huts  of  the  highlanders  are  mean  structures  of 
loose  stones,  generally  without  either  cliimney  or  grate.  The  fire  is  made 
upon  the  hearth  in  the  middle  of  the  house ;  the  smoke  issuing  from  an 
aperture  in  the  roof.  The  ordinary  foo<l  is  coarse  and  spare,  usually  con- 
^i<ting  of  oatmeal  yariously  prepared,  milk,  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea,  fish.  A  highland  funeral  continues,  in  some  places,  to  be  preceded 
by  the  bagpipe  playing  a  solemn  dirge,  and  is  not  unfrequently  terminated 
by  a  scene  of  wassail  and  riot. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  highlanders  are  daily  losing  that  exclusive 
attachment  to  their  ancient  dress  and  manners  by  which  they  were  formerly 
distinguished.  They  are  rapidly  adopting  the  dress  and  the  customs  of 
the  low  country ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  it  is  probable  the  customs  of  the 
highlands  will  be  described  rather  as  manners  which  existed,  than  as  man- 
ners still  existing  in  any  part  of  the  island. 


CHAP-   VI.— CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT— COURTS- 
REVENUE. 

Constitution  and  Government^  The  ancient  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  has  been  highly  applauded,  as  excellently  adapted  for 
the  preaenration  of  civil  liberty;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  power  of 
the  king  was  greatly  limited,  and  that  the  constitution  provided  many 
checks  to  prevent  bis  assuming  or  exercising  a  despotic  authority. — 
But  the  Scotish  constitution  was  too  much  of  the  aristocratic  kind  to 
secure  the  liberties  of  the  common  people ;  for,  though  the  monarch's 
power  was  sufficiently  restrained,  the  nobles,  chieftains,  and  great  land 
proprietors  had  it  too  much  in  their  power  to  tyrannize  over  and  oppress 
their  tenants,  and  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people.  It  would  far  ex- 
ceed our  limits  to  enter  minutely  into  an  account  of  the  laws  of  Scot- 
land ;  we  shall  therefore  only  take  notice  of  those  peculiarities  in  which 
they  differ  from  those  of  the  sister  kingdom,  with  a  short  account  of  the 
ancient  constitution.  The  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  at  their  coronation, 
took  the  following  oath :  *'  In  the  name  of  Christ,  I  promise  these  three 
things  to  the  Christian  people,  my  subjects :  first,  that  I  shall  give  order, 
and  employ  my  force  and  assistance,  that  the  church  of  God  and  the 
Christian  people  may  enjoy  true  peace  during  our  time,  under  our  govern- 
ment :  secondly,  I  shall  prohibit  and  hinder  all  persons,  of  whatever  degree, 
from  violence  and  injustice ;  thirdly,  in  all  judgments  I  shall  follow  the 
prescriptions  of  justice  and  mercy,  to  the  end  that  our  clement  and  mer- 
cifiil  God  may  shew  mercy  unto  me,  and  unto  you.''  By  the  constitution 
of  Scotland,  the  parliament  being  the  king's  court  baron,  or  curia  regis, 
he  could  summon  all  his  immediate  tenants  to  attend  him  there.  In  those 
remote  limes,  service  in  parliament  was  not  considered  as  a  profitable  pri- 
vilege, but  as  a  bunbensome  duty ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, the  system  of  representation  was  introduced  for  the  ease  and  benefit 
of  the  vassals  of  the  crown.  Yet,  until  near  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
every  freeholder,  or  tenant  of  the  crown,  was  entitled  to  vote  at  elections, 
however  small  his  property  might  be,  which  sufficiently  proves  the  ancient 
popularity  and  freedom  of  the  institution^     In  the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth 
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of  Scotland  and  Flrat  of  England,  (a  monarch  who  was  not  distinguished 
by  too  great  an  attachment  to  the  liberty  of  mankind,)  the  right  of  voting 
was  first  restricted  to  freeholders  possessing  lands  of  forty  shillings  of  what 
was  called  old  exterU  ;  that  is,  of  lands  which  were  so  rated  in  the  cess  or 
county  books  about  the  end  of  the  13th  or  beginning  of  the  14th  centary. 
This  was  a  great  and  fatal  blow  to  popular  election ;  for  though  forty 
shillings  was  made,  as  in  England,  Uie  nominal  standard  of  a  vote,  yet 
by  carrying  it  back  to  a  rate  or  valuation  made  three  hundred  yean  be- 
fore, the  value  of  money  having  considerably  fallen,  the  extent  of  the 
qualification  required  was  very  much  raised.     And  this  circumstance  points 
out  the  efficient  cause  of  the  enormous  difference  which  subsists  between 
England  and  Scotland  with  regard  to  freedom  and  popularity  of  election 
in  the  counties.     In  England,  the  qualification  has  been  allowed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  decreasing  value  of  money,  and  has  therefore  been  extended 
to  greater  numbers  of  electors.     In  Scotland,  by  the  limitations  to  the 
rates  and  valuations  of  very  remote  periods,  the  right  of  voting  has  been 
confined  to  possessors  of  very  considerable  estates,  and  the  number  of  elec* 
tors  has  been  very  much  diminished.     The  parliament  of  Scotland,  then, 
anciently  consisted  of  all  who  held  any  portion  of  land,  however  small,  of 
the  crown,  by  military  service.     This  parliament  appointed  the  time  of  its 
own  meetings  and  adjournments,  and  committees  to  superintend  the  admi- 
nistration during  the  intervals,  or  while  parliament  was  not  sitting.    Its 
powers  were  not  only  deliberative,  but  also  executive ;  it  had  a  commanding 
power  in  all  matters  of  government ;  it  appropriated  the  public  moaeyt 
appointed  the  treasurers  of  the  exchequer,  and  examined  all  the  accoonts ; 
it  had  the  nomination  of  the  commanders,  and  the  calling  out  of  the  armies ; 
ambassadors  to  other  States  were  commissioned  by  the  parliament;  the 
judges  and  courts  of  judicature  were  appointed  by  parliament,  as  well  as 
the  officers  of  state  and  privy  counsellors ;  parliament  could  alienate  the 
regal  demesne,  and  restrain  grants  from  the  crown ;  it  also  assumed  tha 
right  of  granting  pardons  to  criminals.     The  king  had  no  veto  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament ;  nor  could  he  declare  war,  make  peace,  or  eonclade 
any  important  business,  without  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  that  assem- 
bly.    He  was  not  even  entrusted  with  the  executive  part  of  the  government, 
and  the  parliament,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  James  iV.  by  an  act  still  extant, 
pointed  out  to  that  monarch  his  duty,  as  ^  first  servant  of  hb  people.  In 
short,  the  constitution  of  Scotland  was  rather  aristocratical  than  a  limited 
monarchy.     The  abuse  of  power  by  the  lords  and  great  landholders  ga^o 
the  monardi  a  very  considerable  interest  amongst  the  burgesses  and  lower 
ranks  ;  and  a  king  who  had  address  to  retain  the  affections  of  the  people, 
was  generally  able  to  humble  the  most  powerful  aristocratical  fisctioQ  >  ^^ 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  prince  appeared  to  disregard  the  authority  of 
parliament,  and  did  not  seek  after  popularity,  the  event  was  commonly  fi^ 
to  the  crown.     The  kings  of  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  aristocratical 
power  of  parliament,  found  means  to  weaken  or  elude  its  force ;  and  ia 
this  they  were  zealously  assisted  by  the  clergy,  whose  revenues  were  im- 
mense, and  who  were  always  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  nobility.    This 
was  done  by  establishing  a  select  body  of  members,  who  were  called  '  ^ 
lords  of  the  articles,*  chosen  out  of  the  deigy,  nobility,  knights,  and  bar** 
gesses.     The  bishops  chose  eight  peers,  and  the  nobility  elected  eight 
bishops ;  these  sixteen  nominated  jointly  eight  barwos,  or  knights  of  the 
shires,  and  eight  commissioners  of  royal  buighs,  and  to  all  these  were 
added  eight  great  officers  of  state,  the  lord  chancellor  being  president  of 
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the  whole.     Their  business  was  to  prepare  dl  questions,  bills,  and  other 
matters  to  be  brought  before  parliameDt ;  so  that,  in  fact,  though  the  king 
possess  no  velo,  yet,  by  means  of  the  clergy,  and  the  places  in  his  gift,  he 
often  commanded  the  lords  of  the  articles,  and  no  proposition  could  be  laid 
before  parliament  which  required  his  negative.     This  institution  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  by  stealth,  and  never  was  thoroughly  organized; 
snd  the  best  informed  writers  on  law  are  not  agreed  upon  the  time  when  it 
originated.     The  Scots,  however,  never  lost  sight  of  their  origmal  princi- 
ples ;  and  though  Charles  I.  wanted  to  form  the  lords  of  the  articles  into 
mere  machines  for  his  own  purposes,  he  found  it  no  longer  practicable ; 
and  the  melancholy  coniequeaces  are  well  known.     At  the  Revolution, 
ttiey  gave  a  fresh  instance  how  well  they  understood  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty,  by  omitting  all  disputes  about  cUfdicationy  and  the  like  terms ;  and 
declared  at  once  that  king  James  had  forfeited  his  title  to  the  British  crown. 
Scotland,  when  a  separate  kingdom,  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  any  peers^ 
in  the  English  acceptation  of  the  word.     The  nobility,  who  were  dukes, 
marqmsses,  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons,  were  by  the  king  made  hereditary 
members  of  parliament ;  but  they  formed  no  distinct  House,  but  sat  in  the 
flame  room  with  the  knights  and  burgesses,  who  had  the  same  deliberate 
and  dedsive  vote  with  them  in  all  public  matters.     A  baron,  though  not  a 
Veron  of  parliament,  might  sit  on  a  lord's  jury  in  matters  of  life  and  death ; 
nor  uras  it  necessary  for  the  jury  to  be  unanimous  in  their  verdict.    Great 
meertainty  occurs  in  Scotish  history,  in  confovaiding  parliametUs  and  con- 
mUuma  ;  the  difference  was,  that  a  parliament  could  enact  laws,  as  well 
as  impose  taxes  ;  conventions  or  assemblies  of  the  states  could  only  delibe- 
nUe  on  the  plans  of  taxation. 

(MIcers  of  State,'}  Before  the  Union  there  were  four  great  officers  of 
stst^ — the  lord  high  chancellor,  the  high  treasurer,  the  privy  seal  and  secre-* 
tary ;  and  four  lesser  officers, — the  lord  clerk  register,  lord  advocate,  trea- 
surer, depute,  and  justice  clerk  ;  all  these  officers,  in  virtue  of  their  offices, 
•at  in  the  Scotish  parliament.  Since  the  Union,  the  lords  privy  seal, 
register,  advocate,  and  justice  clerk  only  are  retained,  and  the  solicitor-gen- 
eial  has  been  added.  These  offices  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  those 
of  England  of  the  same  name  ;  the  lord  advocate  s  and  solicitor  general's 
offices  being  similar  to  those  of  the  attorney  general  and  solicitor  of  Eng- 
land. The  great  officers  of  the  crown  were,^the  lords  high  chamberlain, 
constable,  admiral,  and  marshal,  the  royal  standard-bearer,  the  lord  justice 
geo«ra],  and  the  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer.  Besides  these,  there 
'were  many  other  offices,  both  of  crown  and  state,  which  are  now  extinct, 
or  too  inconsiderable  to  be  noticed  here.  The  office  of  lyon  king  at  arms» 
tbe  rexfidaliumt  or  grand  herald  of  Scotland,  is  still  in  being :  it  was  for- 
iserly  an  office  of  great  splendour  and  importance,  as  the  science  of 
beraldrjr  was  preserved  in  greater  purity  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other 
uttion.  He  was  crowned  in  parliament  with  a  golden  circle,  and  his  au- 
thority might  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  civil  law.  The  privy  council 
of  Scotland,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  assumed  inquisitorial  powers,  even 
^t  of  torture ;  but  it  is  now  sunk  in  the  parliament  and  privy  council  of 
Great  Britain.  The  form  of  government  in  Scotland  since  the  Union  baa 
bttn  the  same  with  that  of  England. 

Courts  of  Law.]  The  principal  courts  of  kw  are  the  following:  viz. 
ft  ciril,  a  criminal,  and  a  revenue  court. 

The  supreme  civil  court  is  the  Court  of  Session^  also  styled  the  college 
w  court  of  justice,  established  in  1532,  by  James  V.  after  the  model  of 
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the  Frnich  parliament.  It  was  ktely  compoied  of  H  judges  and  a  pre* 
sident,  before  whom  all  civil  cansea  were  tried,  and  from  whose  dedaon 
there  was  an  appeal  to  the  house  of  peers.  But  for  the  despatch  of  business 
this  court  is  now  divided  into  two  chambers ;  the  one  consisting  of  8,  and 
the  other  of  7  judges. 

A  Jury  Court  for  the  trial  of  civil  actions,  consisting  of  5  commissionen, 
was  established  in  1815.  Questions  come  before  thb  court  hy  remit  from 
the  court  of  session.     It  has  been  proposed  to  unite  the  two  courts. 

The  Jutticiary  or  Criminal  Courts  consists  of  a  lord  justice^renenl,  > 
lord  justice-clerk,  and  five  commissioners  of  justiciary,  who  are  slso  lordi 
of  session.  In  this  court,  causes  are  tried  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  The 
judges  go  on  circuit  to  the  principal  districts  of  the  country,  where  tbey 
hold  courts  twice  in  the  year.  One  lord  can  hold  a  circuit-court,  and  the 
judgments  of  circuit-courts  are  not  liable  to  review  in  the  justiciary  court. 
Upon  these  circuits  they  possess  a  civil  jurisdiction,  by  way  of  appeal,  in 
causes  below  £12  sterling ;  and  in  these  they  proceed  without  a  juy. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  is  composed  of  the  lord  chief-baron,  and  other 
4  barons,  who  must  be  either  Serjeants  at  law  or  English  barristers,  or  Scotiah 
advocates  of  five  years  standing ;  and  they  have  the  same  jurisdiction  over 
the  revenue  in  Scotland  as  the  English  barons  have  over  that  in  England 
All  may  plead  before  this  court  who  can  practise  in  the  courts  of  West- 
minster-hall, or  in  the  court  of  session. 

In  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty ^  there  is  only  one  judge,  who  is  the 
king's  lieutenant,  and  justice-general,  upon  the  seas,  and  in  all  ports  and 
harbours.  He  has  a  jurisdiction  in  all  maritime  causes  ;  and  by  prescrip- 
tion he  has  acquired  a  jurisdiction  in  mercantile  causes  not  maritime.  Hit 
decisions  are  subject  to  the  review  of  the  court  of  session  in  civil,  and  to 
that  of  the  court  of  justiciary  in  criminal  cases. 

The  College  or  Faculty  of  Advocates,  answers  to  the  English  inns  of 
court ;  and,  subordinate  to  them,  is  a  body  of  inferior  lawyers,  or  attorneys, 
styled  writers  to  the  signet,  because  they  alone  can  substantiate  the  writings 
that  pass  the  signet. 

The  Commissary  Court  consists  of  four  judges  nominated  by  the  crown, 
and  has  an  original  jurisdiction  in  questions  of  marriage  and  divorce,  and 
reviews  the  decrees  of  local  commissary  courts.  It  sanctions  the  appoint- 
ment of  executors,  and  ascertains  debts  relating  to  the  last  illness,  and 
funeral  charges,  of  persons  deceased,  or  obligations  arising  from  testaments, 
or  actions  of  scandal,  and  upon  all  debts  which  do  not  exceed  £40. 

As  Scotland  is  divided  into  counties,  shires,  or  stewartries,  the  sheriff 
or  steward,  the  king's  lieutenant,  enjoys  an  extensive  jurisdiction,  civil 
and  criminal.  Of  old,  the  sheriff  or  steward  reviewed  the  decrees  of  the 
baron  courts  within  his  territories ;  he  mustered  the  military  companies  or 
militia,  whose  exercises  were  known  by  the  name  of  weapon-shawing;  and 
the  same  office  is  now  renewed  iu  the  establishment  of  the  militia  in  Scot- 
land, the  officers  of  which  receive  their  commissions  from  the  sheriff,  or 
lord-lieutenant — as  he  is  now  called — of  the  county.  The  office  of 
sheriff  was  of  old  hereditary  in  the  great  families  ,  but,  by  an  act  of  par* 
liament  in  1748,  this  and  all  other  offices  possessing  hereditary  jurisdic- 
tion, were  either  dissolved  or  annexed  to  the  crown  ;  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  magistrates  of  royal  burghs  being  preserved  entire.  The  office  of 
sheriff,  as  far  as  regards  legal  matters,  is  now  exercised  by  a  judge,  called 
the  sheriff-depute,  and  his  substitute.  The  former  is  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  must  be  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.     The  sheriff 
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reeeiTes  the  royal  revenaes  from  the  collectors  urithin  hia  district,  which  he 
pays  into  the  exchequer ;  he  sammons  juries  for  the  trials  before  the  jury 
and  justiciary  courts  ;  he  returns,  as  member  of  parliament  for  the  county, 
the  person  tttving  a  majority  of  suflFrages  upon  the  roll  of  freeholders  ;  he 
establishes,  with  the  assistance  of  a  jury,  the  fiars  or  rates  to  be  paid  for 
grain,  that  ought  to  be  delivered  when  no  precise  price  is  stipulated  ;  he 
has  a  civil  jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  except  in  a  contest  for  the  property  of 
a  landed  estate ;  and  a  criminal  one  in  cases  of  theft,  and  other  smaller 
crimes.  The  decrees  of  this  court  are  subject  to  review  by  the  supreme 
courts  of  session  and  justiciary. 

The  powers  of  jurisdiction  vested  in  the  magistrates  of  cities  and  of 
royal  burghs,  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  sheriffs,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  review  of  the  supreme  court.  The  Dean  of  Guild  Court  has  lost 
considerably  of  its  former  importance  ;  being  formerly  authorised  to  decide 
in  all  causes  between  merchants,  and  between  merchant  and  mariner.  Its 
office  at  present  is,  to  take  care  that  buildings  within  the  city  or  burgh  are 
carried  on  according  to  law ;  that  encroachments  be  not  made  in  the  public 
streets  ;  to  judge  in  disputes  between  conterminous  proprietors ;  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  buildings,  whether  they  be  in  a  fair  condition,  or  whether 
they  threaten  damage  to  those  dwelling  in  them,  or  to  the  neighbourhood, 
from  their  ruinous  state  ;  and  to  grant  warrant  for  repairing,  pulling  down, 
or  rebuilding  them,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  royal 
burghs  of  Scotland  also  form,  as  it  were,  a  commercial  parliament,  called 
the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs,  which  meets  once  a  year  at  Edinburgh, 
consisting  of  a  representative  from  each  burgh,  to  consult  upon  the  good 
of  the  whole. 

The  Justice  of  Peace  Court  is  of  no  earlier  institution  than  A.  D.  1609, 
and  is,  in  almost  every  respect,  similar  to  those  of  England.  Generally 
speaking,  justices  are  to  judge  in  riots  and  breaches  of  the  peace ;  appoint 
constables,  regulate  highways,  bridges,  and  ferries ;  they  have  authority  to 
punish  vagrants,  and  offenders  against  penal  laws ;  to  judge  upon  transgres- 
sions of  the  game  laws,  and  concerning  frauds  against  the  duties  of  customs 
and  excise,  besides  various  other  branches  of  jurisdiction.  There  is  also 
a  Justice  of  Peace  or  Small  Debt  Court  held  monthly  in  every  town,  where 
causes  not  exceeding  £10  sterling  are  decided  in  a  summary  manner, 
and  at  a  small  expense.** 

MiUtary  Establishment.']  The  military  establishment  of  Scotland  con- 
sists of  a  lieutenant-general,  three  major-generals,  and  the  staff  of  North 
Britain,  who  are  under  the  command  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  Britain. 

^  From  the  above  general  summary  of  institations  and  civil  government  of  Scotland* 
it  \%  evident  that  they  %v(>re  principally  the  same  with  those  nf  England.  The  £nglieh 
aJlego  that  the  Soots  borrowed  the  contents  of  the  Regiam  Mafealalemj  their  oldest  law 
book,  from  the  work  of  Glanville,  a  judge  daring  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  of  England. 
'Ilie  SeoCa,  on  the  contrary,  claim  the  priority,  alleging  that  Glanville's  work  is  copied 
from  the  Regiam  MajestaUm^  even  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter,  which  do  not  now, 
and  never  did  «d8t  in  the  laws  of  England.  The  conformity  between  the  practice  of 
the  civil  law  of  Scotland  and  that  of  England  is  remarkable.  The  English  law  reports 
are  similar  in  nature  to  the  Scotish  practice,  and  their  acts  of  sederunt  answer  to  the 
English  rules  of  court;  the  Scotish  wadsets  and  reversions,  to  the  English  mortgages 
and  defeasances ;  their  poinding  of  goods,  and  letters  of  horning  are  very  similar  to  the 
Englidi  practice  in  case  of  outlawry.  Many  other  usages  are  similar  in  both  king- 
doms which  prove  the  similarity  of  their  constitutions.  Another  similarity  may  be 
noticed  in  the  early  ages  of  both  kingdoms.  In  Scotland  the  monarch  held  his  parlia- 
ncotp  and  promulgated  his  edicts  Hcated  on  a  hill,  called  in  Gaelic  Tom'm^hoidt  i.  e. 
Moot  or  Mote-hill,  or  the  hill  of  meeting;  and  in  England,  the  Saxon  princes  issued  their 
laws  in  what  is  named  Folc-motc,  a  term  implying  a  parliament  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
«f  the  early  Scots. 
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There  are  four  forts,  which,  by  the  articles  of  Unieiiy  are  to  be  kept  cod- 
atantly  in  repair,  viz.  Edinburgh,  Stiriing,  Dambaiton,  and  Blacknea ;  and 
there  are  several  other  forts  which  are  kept  in  repair,  rather  as  barracks 
for  soldiers,  than  as  objects  of  military  strength,  such  as  Fort  George, 
and  Fort  William.  The  militia  establishment  haa  been  extended  to 
Scotland. 

Bevenue.2  The  revenue  of  Scotland  at  the  Union  in  1707,  was  £110,694; 
additional  taxes  were  then  imposed  amounting  to  X49,S06 ;  making  a 
total  revenue  of  £160,000.     The  hereditary  revenue  of  the  crown  in 
Scotland  was  greatly  diminished  in  the  course  of  last  century ;  so  that,  in 
the  year  1788,  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  £800,  owing,  it  is  said,  to 
lavish  grants  made  by  the  crown,  and  a  neglect  in  collecting  what  re- 
mained.   The  produce  of  the  Sootish  customs,  in  the  year  ending  5th  Janu- 
ary, 1 789,  was  £250,839 ;  from  which  was  deducted,  for  debentures,  bono- 
ties,  salaries,  and  incidents,  £171,638.     The  whole  revenue  of  Scotland, 
for  1788,  was  £1,099,148.     The  expenditure  was  as  follows— Expenses 
of  the  crown,  £60,342;  expenditure  of  the  public,  £173,921 ;  boonties, 
drawbacks,  &c.,  £127,629;  public  expenses  settled  by  the  Union,  and  by 
subsequent  acts  of  Parliament,  £64,868;  cash  remitted  to  tbe  English 
Exchequer,  £628,081 ;  balance  remaining  for  national  purposes,  £43,307. 
In  1813  the  total  revenue  was  £4,843,229 ;  and  the  expense  of  manage* 
ment  £639,132  ;  making  a  total  revenue  of  £4,204,097  ;  or  an  increase 
since  the  Union  of  i!4,044,097.     In  this  year  at  least  rrth  of  the  rerenoe 
raised  by  Great  Britain  was  drawn  from  Scotland ;  whereas,  at  the  time 
of  the  Union,  the  proportion  furnished  by  it  was  no  more  than  yVtb  of  the 
then  whole. 

Revenue  of  Royal  Burghs,'\  The  following  is  the  annual  income  of 
the  Royal  burghs  of  Scotland,  which  send  members  to  parliament,  as  stated 
in  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons : 


Edinburgh £45,000 

Glasgow 15,000 

Aberdeen  (no  return)   ...  — 

Arbrosth 1,100 

Annan GOO 

Anstnither  (Easter)   ....  65 

Do.  (Wester) 1,650 

Banff 393 

North  Berwick 120 

Brechin S50 

Burntifiland 300 

Campbelton        200 

Cupar 800 

Dingwall 153 

Dornock       8 

Dumbarton 858 

Dunfermline 1,500 

Dumfries        2,900 

Dunbar 600 

Dundee 2,750 

Dysart 805 

Elgin    .     • 170 

Haddington 1,000 

Inverury 110 

Inverbervie 50 

Inrina 1,000 


Inverness «CI,559 

Jedburgh        571 

Kirkaldv 500 

Kirkcudbright 1,000 

Kilrenny 5 

N.  B.  There  were  no  returns  from  tbe 
burghs  of  Clackmannan,  Lochmaben, 
Sanquhar,  CuUen,  Kintore,  Inverarv, 
Rutherglen,  Renfrew,  N«im,  and  KirL 
wall 
Lianark       ........      635 

Lauder 180 

Linlithgow 5(X) 

Montrose 1700 

Peebles 740 

Perth     em 

Pittenweem 300 

Rothsav       168 

St  Andrews        i-^O 

StirUng         23i0 

Stranraer ijO 

Tain 225 

Wick « 

Wigton          256 

Wfithom         .......  IW 
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CHAP.  VII LANGUAGE  AND  LITEBATU RE— EDUCATION. 

ZdMguag'e*^  "^^  language  spoken  in  the  Low  country  has  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  English ;  being,  according  to  the  most  carefal  iij^ 
qnirers,  a  dialect  of  the  Scandinayian,  intermixed  with  many  Anglo-Saxon 
words  and  idioms,  and  a  few  terms  introduced  from  the  French  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  intercourse  so  long  maintained  between  France  and 
Scotland.  This  dialect  has  maintained  its  place  in  the  conversation  of  the 
common  people,  but  the  English  is  universally  understood,  and  is  very 
generally  spoken.  Of  the  modem  language  of  the  common  people  of 
Scotland,  the  poems  of  Ramsay  and  Bums,  but  especially  the  works  of  the 
Author  of  Waverley,  afford  exquisite  specimens.'^ 

Gaelic  is  spoken  by  at  least  300,000  of  the  people.  It  is  almost  exclo- 
sively  the  language  of  the  Hebrides  and  of  the  westem  and  inland  parts  of 
Aigyle,  Inverness,  Ross,  and  Sutherland.  It  is  also  the  more  prevailing 
language  tliroughout  the  other  parts  of  these  counties.  In  Orkney,  Zet- 
land, and  the  coast  of  Caithness,  English  is  spoken  exclusively.  Tlie 
Gaelic  language  is  radically  the  same  with  that  spoken  by  the  native  Irish» 
and  among  the  mountains  of  Wales.  Like  the  manners  peculiar  to  th^ 
Highlanders,  their  language  b  becoming  daily  less  common;  and  as  it  con<- 
tains  few  original  compositions  to  preserve  its  purity,  it  may  speedily  cease 
to  be  generally  understood  even  in  the  Highlands,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  Highland  Society,  the  introduction  of  Gaelic  classes  into 
the  Highland  schools,  and  the  circulation  of  a  well-conducted  monthly 
periodical  in  the  native  language.  The  Lord's  prayer  is  also  subjoined  in 
Gaelic'* 

In  some  of  the  northern  Scotish  islands,  a  dialect  prevails,  having  a 
strong  affinity  to  tliat  of  Norway.  In  the  same  places  many  Norwegian 
words,  as  well  as  customs,  are  yet  retained. 

Literature.^  If  the  number  of  her  inhabitants  be  considered,  Scotland 
has  produced  a  very  great  proportion  of  men  eminent  for  their  genius  and 
learning.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  confessed  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  eminent  Scotsmen  have  lived  in  times  comparatively  modem. 
The  poems  attributed  to  Ossian,  could  they  be  made  certainly  to  appear  to 
belong  to  the  period  generally  assigned  to  them,  would  be  a  literary  curi- 
osity of  uncommon  value  and  a  proud  national  trophy ;  not  only  the  date 
however,  but  the  authenticity  of  the  poems,  has  been  questioned ;  and  of 
those  who  believe  them  to  have  existed  among  the  Highlanders,  not  a  few 
assign  them  a  period  so  recent,  as  greatly  to  diminish  their  value.  The 
institution  at  I-colm-kil,  sometimes  called  lona,  is  said  to  have  produced 
many  men  much  celebrated  in  their  own  times  ;  but  of  them  little  is  now 
known,  and  many  who  have  been  ranked  among  Scotish  writers*  belong  to 
other  nations.  The  Chronicon  Pictorum  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
production  of  an  Irish  ecclesiastic,  about  the  beginning  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury.    Several  other  chronicles  were  written  during  the  following  century, 

>*  Tb«  L4»t4's  prayer  in  the  ancient  dialect  mns  tbas  :  Uor  fader  qahlllc  beest  i  hevln. 
Hallowit  weird  tiiyoe  nam*  Cum  thyne  kiofrik.  Be  dnne  thine  wall  ae  la  i  hevin  •rm 
po  yerd.  Uor  daifie  breid  gif  us  thilk  day.  And  forieit  u«  uor  ekaths,  as  we  forlelt 
tbam  quha  ikath  ua.     And  leed  us  na  intil  temptation.     Butan  fre  us  fra  evil.     Amen. 

^  Ar  n- Athair  a  ta  air  ndamh,  Gu  naombaichear  t'ainm.  Tblceadb  do  riogbachd. 
Deanar  do  thoil  air  aa  talamb,  mar  a  oitbear  air  ndamk.  Tahhair  dhuinn  an  diugh 
•r  n-aran  laithel].  Ague  maitb  dbuinn  ar  fiacba,  amhuU  mar  a  mhaitheae  ainne  d  ar 
loebd-ftach.  Agut  na  leig  am  buaireadh  einn,  ach  saor  tinn  o  olo :  Oir  is  leataa  an 
"iflghsfjid,  agofl  an  eumhaehd,  agus  a'  gbloir,  gu  Biorruidh.     Amen. 
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of  which  the ,  antiquity  is  now  the  chief  value.  Tliom&a  of  Erdldoon, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  and  celebrated  for 
I  his  deep  insight  into  futurity,  flourished  during  the  iSth  century:  Sir 
Tristram,  a  metrical  romance,  lately  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  almost 
all  that  remains  of  the  writings  of  this  author.  Barbour  in  1375  published 
his  poem  on  the  actions  of  Robert  I.  which  shows  us  that  the  languages  at 
that  time  common  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  were  little  different.  The 
same  period  was  rendered  remarkable  by  Fordun,  well-known  as  one  o. 
the  earliest  authorities  in  Scdtish  history.  He  was  followed  by  Danbar 
the  poet ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  by  Gawin  Douglas 
and  David  Lindsay.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  appeared 
Drummond,  whose  poetry  is  still  admired.  The  end  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury was  rendered  illustrious  by  Buchanan,  whose  history,  though  in  many 
places  fabulous,  is  justly  esteemed  for  the  elegance  of  its  composition,  and 
the  classic  purity  of  its  Latinity. 

The  civil  tyranny  to  which  Scotland  was  subjected  under  the  two  last 
StuartSf  could  not  fail  to  depress  her  literature.  Her  patriotic  sons  had 
a  more  difficult  and  a  more  important  task  than  the  cultivation  of  literature 
at  that  period  to  perform.  Justly  might  they  have  been  branded  with 
contempt,  had  they  spent  their  time  in  polishing  rhymes,  and  rounding 
periods,  when  all  that  is  most  dear  to  man,  all  that  was  most  valuable  to 
themselves  or  their  posterity,  with  freedom  of  thought  and  conscience,  were 
at  stake.  The  Union  of  the  crowns  of  Scotland  and  England  too,  by  re* 
moving  from  Scotland  the  seat  of  government,  was  unfavourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Scotish  talent.  When  increasing  commerce  brought  along 
with  it  new  wealth,  the  literature  of  Scotland  partook  of  the  general  pros* 
perity.  Men  of  more  than  common  abilities  began  to  appear  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  sciences  and  arts ;  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  of 
taste  since  that  time  has  fully  kept  pace  with  that  of  England  herself. 
The  literary  history  of  Scotland  since  the  Union  must  in  fact  be  identified 
with  that  of  British  literature  in  general,  and  our  remarks  in  a  previons 
chapter  are  equally  applicable  here. 

Popular  JEducation.2  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  common 
people  in  Scotland  display  a  greater  portion  of  intelligence  than  is  to  be 
found  among  the  same  classes  in  any  other  country.  To  what  we  hare 
already  advanced  on  this  head  we  may  add,  the  establishment,  by  law,  of 
a  school  in  every  parish,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  ordinary  branches 
of  education.  That  the  schoolmaster  may  be  able  to  (teach  at  a  rate  so 
low  as  to  be  easily  afforded  by  the  peasantry,  he  is  allowed  a  free  boose, 
a  garden,  and  a  small  salary,  of  which  an  augmentation,  intended  to  place 
this  useful  body  of  men  in  a  more  respectable  situation  than  that  which 
they  formerly  held,  has  recently  been  made.  Besides  the  parochial  schools, 
in  almost  every  parish  in  the  populous  parts  of  the  country,  private  schools 
are  established  for  the  accommodation  of  such  as  are  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  parish-^school.  In  some  of  the  larger  towns,  charity  schools  are 
likewise  supported  for  the  better  education  of  the  lower  ranks ;  and  highly 
respectable  academies  exist  where  such  young  men  as  are  intended  for  the 
learned  professions  are  qualified  for  the  university.  Education  is  less 
generally  difiused  in  the  Highlands.  In  1822,  an  investigation  was  under- 
taken of  the  state  of  education  there  and  in  the  western  islands,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  half  of  all  the  population  were  unable  to  read ;  or  m 
detail,  taking  all  ages  above  eight  years,  those  who  could  not  read  were 
nearly  in  the  following  proportions :  In  the  Hebrides,  and  other  western 
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parts  of  loyernefts  and  Ross,  70  in  the  100  could  not  read  ;  in  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  Inverness  and  Ross,  in  Nairn,  the  Highlands  of  Moray,  Cro- 
marty, Sutherland,  and  the  inland  parts  of  Caithness,  40  in  the  100 ;  in 
Argyle  and  the  Highlands  of  Perth,  30  in  the  100 ;  in  Orkney  and  Zet- 
land, 12  in  the  100.  Above  one-third  of  the  whole  population  were  more 
than  2  miles,  and  many  thousands,  more  than  5  miles  distant  from  the 
nearest  schools.  In  the  western  parts  of  Inverness  and  Ross,  all  the 
Scriptures  found  existing  were  in  the  proportion  of  one  copy  of  the  Bible 
for  every  eight  persons  above  the  age  of  eight  years ;  and  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  including  Orkney  and  Zetland,  where 
reading  is  very  general,  only  one  copy  for  every  three  persons. 

I7miversities.'2  The  universities  of  Scotland  are  four,  and  differ,  in  many 
respects,  from  the  universities  of  England.  The  latter  contain,  each  of 
them,  miuiy  colleges ;  of  the  former,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  have  each 
only  one  college ;  Aberdeen  and  St  Andrews  have  two.  In  the  English 
universities  the  meetings  are  called  terms  ;  they  continue  a  short  time,  and 
recur  several  times  in  the  course  of  a  year.  In  the  Scotish  universities, 
the  time  of  meeting  is  called  a  session ;  and  of  these,  each  year  has  only 
one.  la  the  English  universities  the  students  are  instructed  by  tutors 
who  give  them  lessons  in  private ;  in  the  Scotbh,  tuition  is  performed  by 
lectures  delivered  by  the  professors  in  public  There  are  other  differences 
in  the  peculiar  modes  of  teaching,  too  numerous  to  be  detuled,  and  too 
uninteresting  to  demand  attention.  In  the  order  of  their  foundation,  the 
Scotish  universities  rank  as  follows :  St  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh. 

1st.  Tlie  University  of  St  Andrews  was  composed  of  3  Colleges  ;  vis. 
St  Salvator's,  founded  by  bishop  Kennedy  in  1458— St  Leonard's  by  prior 
Hepburn  in  1512 — and  St  Mary's,  or  New  Collect,  by  archbishop  Beaton 
in  1538.  The  two  former  were  united  in  1747.  The  United  College 
consists  of  a  principal  and  8  professors.  In  the  New  College  there  is  a 
principal  and  3  other  professors.  The  University  has  a  chancellor,  a  rec- 
tor, and  dean  of  faculty. 

2d.  The  University  of  Glasgow^  founded  in  1450,  consists  of  acbancel* 
lor,  rector,  principal,  dean  of  faculty,  and  18  professors. 

3d.  Aberdeen  Universihf  is  composed  of  two  colleges,  each  of  which  is 
styled  an  University.  King's  College,  or  university,  founded  by  bishop 
Elphinston,  in  1497,  consists  of  a  chancellor,  rector,  principal,  subprinci- 
pal,  and  8  professors. — Marischal  College,  founded  in  1593,  has  a  chan- 
cellor, rector,  principal,  and  10  professors. 

4tfa.  The  University  of  Edinburghy  founded  by  James  VI.  in  1581,  is 
composed  of  a  principal  and  27  professors.  The  medical  classes  of  this 
University  are  attended  by  gentlemen  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and 
the  whole  number  of  students  usually  exceeds  2000. 


CHAP.  VIIL—RELIGION. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Introduction  of  Christianity  into  Scotland,^  In 
a  former  article  we  have  sketched  the  religion  of  the  heathen  Britons* 
\Vhen,  how,  and  by  whom  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Scotland,  is 
unknown.  If  we  may  believe  monkish  historians,  and  ancient  chroniclers, 
it  was  introduced  into  the  northern  quarter  of  oar  island  by  one  of  John 
the  apostle's  disciples,  who  fled  hither  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  the 
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enperor  DomUtfto,  but  wm  not  paUicly  profeMed  until  townrds  the  close 
of  Uie  Mcond  oeatary,  when  otia  of  the  Scottth  monarchs,  Donald  I^  and 
his  qneen  were  solemnly  baptized.     TertuUian,  a  writer  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury, says,  that  "  before  his  time  Christianity  had  extended  itself  to  puts 
of   Britain  inaccessible  to  the   Roman  arms."     Now  we  know  that  the 
Romans  had,  before  the  time  when  this  anther  wrote,  OTemia  all  England, 
and  carried  their  arms  into  the  south  of  Scotland.     There  is  therefore 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  gospel  had,  at  this  early  period,  penetrated  into 
the  northern  parts  of  Scotland.    The  persecutions  which  took  place  under 
Aurelian  and  Dioclesian  tended  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  Soot- 
land  by  the  emigrations  they  occasioned  from  the  southern  to  the  more 
retired  northern  regions  of  Britain.     About  the  year  432|  St  Ninian  con* 
Terted  the  Roman  Britons  of  Valentia,  and  founded  the  monastery  of 
Whitehorn  in   Gralloway;    St  Kentigern   christianized  the  Strathclyde 
Britons  in  the  middle  and  towards  the  close  of  the  6th  century.     Bnt  it 
was  to  Columba  chiefly  that  the  Scots  and  Picts  were  indebted  for  their 
knowledge  of  Christianity.     Columba  was  descended  of  a  noble  Irish 
family,  and  at  an  early  age  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  religion. 
Haying  founded  several  monasteries  in  his  native  country — which  had 
received  Christianity  from  the  Cambrian  or  Welsh  missionaries  in  the  year 
432— and  becoming  weary  of  the  warlike  feuds  of  a  reetless  people,  be 
departed,  in  565,  with  twelve  followers,  for  Scotland.   Here,  coofomiably 
to  the  practice  of  the  age,  he  pitched  upon  the  lonely  western  isle  of  Hti, 
I,  or  Iona»  as  the  most  favourable  spot  for  religious  seclusion,  and  received 
the  investiture  of  it  from  his  cousin,  Conal,  king  of  the  Caledonian  Scots. 
His  arrival  in  Scotland  is  thus  related  by  the  venerable  Bede  :  "  lo  the 
year  of  our  Lord's  incarnation,  565,  there  came  a  presbyter  and  abbot,  a 
Monk  in  life  and  liabit»  very  famous,  by  name  Columba,  out  of  Ireland 
into  Scotland,  to  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the  provinces  of  the  northern 
Picts."     From  thence,  as  a  missionary  station,  Columba  sent  his  diaciples 
to  different  quarters  of  Scotiand ;  and  under  the  patronage  and  protection 
of  Bridei,  king  of  the  Picts,  and  Conal,  son  of  Congal,  king  of  the  Scots, 
Christianity  is  represented  to  have  made  rapid  progress.     The  Cnldeei 
with  the  followers  of  Columba  originated  the  discipline  and  manners  of  the 
Culdees.     The  name  Culdee  is  of  Celtic  or  Gaelic  origin,  and  is  probablf 
derived  from  Ceile  or  Giile  De ;  that  is,  *  those  separated  to  God,'  '  the 
servants  of  the  Sovereign  One,'  in  opposition  to  the  polytheistic  worship 
still  existing  among  our  ancestors.     It  was  not,  however,  till  the  erection 
of  a  monastery  at  St  Andrews,  about  A.  D.  800,  that  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries and  instructors  were  publicly  denominated  Culdees.     To  these 
delegated  presbjrters  of  lona,  or  I-colm-kil1,  all  Scotland,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  north  of  England,  owe  their  Christianity.     Their  doctrines  retained 
much  of  the  purity  of.  the  primitive  church.     These  primitive  instmcrtoni 
of  our  ancestors  are  said  to  have  spent  much  time  in  the  study  of  the  scrip- 
tures, and  to  have  drawn  their  doctrines  and  rules  of  practice  from  them 
only.     Unlike  the  votaries  of  celibacy,  they  honoured  marriage  and  the 
ties  of  social  life  ;  far  removed  from  monkish  austerity,  they  were  social, 
cheerful,  and  philanthropic ;  with  their  own  hands  they  ministered  to  their 
own  necessities  and  those  of  others  :  they  were  addicted  to  stndy,  and  to 
reading  the  scriptures ;  and  excelled  in  psalmody.    With  such  haibits  they 
soon  became  universally  popular ;  and  they  retained  their  influence  and 
establishments  for  several  centuries.     When,  and  by  whom  the  Culdees 
were  suppressed  in  lona  is  uncertain.     They  certainly  existed  until  the 
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iSth  century  ;  bat  their  estftblishments  for  some  etgea  prevknis  had  gra- 
dnalljr  been  ooafomiing  to  popery ;  and  the  chaoge  was  perfected  by  that 
veak  and  sopentitioas  pirnce,  David  I.,  in  whose  reign  Scotland  swarmed 
with  oMmka  and  canons  of  the  Roman  church ;  whoylike  locuatSi  devoured 
the  land. 

Roman  OaihoUc  EsktblMmetU  tn  Seotkutd.'}  All  the  churches  in 
ScoUand  previous  to  the  Reformadon  belonged  eitfaer  to  regulars  or  secu- 
lars. The  regulars  followed  St  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  St  Bennet, 
&C.;  and  wem  either  canons,  moulo^  or  fnars.  The  seculars  followed 
rules  dietatad  by  their  own  chapter,  and  lived  in  separate  cloisters ,  or  in 
private  houses  near  their  own  churches ;  and  were  governed  by  a  dean,  or 
provost.  Those  that  followed  St  Augustine  were  the  regular  canons  of 
St  Aagii8tine,-*the  PrsBmonstratenses, — the  Red  Friars,— >the  Domini- 
cans or  Black  Friars,— the  Lazzarettos, — ^and  the  canons  of  St  Anthony. 
St  Bennett's  followers  were  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Marmoniter,  of 
Clngny,  of  Tyron,-<-ihe  Cistertians,  or  Bernardines, — and  the  Vallis  Cau- 
Ihim  monks,  so  called  from  Vallis  CauUum,  in  the  diocese  of  Langres,  in 
France, — ^tbe  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars, — ^the  Franciscans, — ^and  the 
Carthusians.  All  these  were  subdivided  into  rented  religions  and  mendi-* 
cant  or  begging  friars.  Under  the  first  denomination,  were  canons  regular, 
and  the  Benedictine,  Cistertian,  Carthusian,  Vallis  Caulian  monks,  and 
Red  Friars.  Under  the  seoond  were  the  Black,  Gray,  and  White  Friars. 
The  nunber  of  religious  houses  belonging  to  these  orders,  were  the 
fallowing  « 


Regulars,  canons  of  St  Augustine  .  28 

■  Bennett  •  1 

Red  Friars 13 

PneiDonatratenses      ...  6 

Benedietines 3 

IVronenaes       ....  6 

Gnineaoeoses         ....  4 

CtsteitianB         ....  13 

Vallk  Caulium      ....  3 

Guthutians        ....  1 

Gilbertines 1 

Koights  Templari     ...  8 

87 


Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem 
Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars 
Fnuiciscans,  or  Gray  Friars    . 
ObaervanCines   .... 
CarmeUtes,  or  White  Friars    • 
Augustine  Convents  . 
Benedictine  do.    . 
Claresses        .... 
Collegiate  Churches 


87 
1 

15 
8 
0 
9 
2 
5 
2 

S3 


Hospitals 28 

Total  1^9 


At  thia  time  also  more  than  half  the  wealth  of  the  natien  was  possessed 
hf  the  Popish  clergy,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  who  ruled  the  rest.  The  minds  of  the  superior  orders  were  engrossed 
with  UTarice,  ambition,  and  worldly  pomp.  Bishops  and  abbots  rivalled 
the  first  nobles  in  magnificence,  and  preceded  them  in  honour ;  they  were 
priry  counsellors,  and  lords  of  session,  as  well  as  of  parliament ;  and  the 
prindpal  offices  of  the  State,  for  a  long  time,  were  wholly  engrossed  by 
them.  The  wealth  of  the  bi^oprica  was  such,  that,  when  vacant,  they 
contended  for  them  as  for  principalities  or  petty  kingdoms.  Even  the 
celebrated  Gavin  Douglas,  when  nominated  archbishop  ot  St  Andrews, 
was  opposed  by  Hepburn,  £riar  of  the  regular  canons,  who  took  the  archi-i 
episcopal  chapel  by  storm  I  Douglas  himself  afterwards  besieged  the 
cathedral  of  Dimkeld,  and  took  it  more  by  the  thunder  of  his  cannon,  than 
of  his  excommunications  fulminated  against  his  antagonist.  Hie  inferioi 
beoeficea  were  openly  put  to  sale,  or  bestowed  on  dice-players,  buffoons. 
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and  die  bastftrds  of  bishops.  Benefices  gi^en  tn  eommendam  were  kept 
▼ECtnt  during  the  commendator*8  life,  sometimes  daring  several  liyea,  to 
the  deprivation  of  extensive  parishes  of  all  provision  of  religions  seirice. 
Preaching — ^if  preaching  it  could  be  called-^was  wholly  the  province  of 
the  mendicant  monks.  As  the  clergy  were  exempted  from  secular  juris- 
diction, and  corrupted  by  wealth  and  idleness,  their  lives  scandalized  reli- 
gion and  outraged  common  decency.  And  yet  amid  all  this  profligacy,  it 
was  deemed  most  impious  to  reduce  the  number,  abridge  the  privileges. 
or  alienate  the  funds  of  the  monasteries,  which,  through  the  blind  devotion 
and  munificence  of  princes  and  nobles,  had  prodigiously  increased,  sod 
become  the  nurseries  of  idleness  and  superstition,  and  haunts  of  lewdness 
and  debauchery.  Besides  the  regular  and  secular  clergy,  there  were  nuns 
of  St  Austin,  St  Clare,  St  Scholastica,  and  St  Catherine  of  Sienna,  and 
canonesses  of  various  orders,  whose  general  ignorance  was  as  great  as  their 
morals  were  gross.  Though  the  Papal  See  had  not  the  power  of  present- 
ing  to  the  Scotish  prelacies,  it  never  wanted  numerous  pretexts  for  ioter- 
ining  with  thorn.  The  most  important  civil  causes,  which  they  had 
eontrived  to  bring  within  the  pale  of  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  were 
carried  to  Rome  ;  whither  also,  money  in  large  quantities  was  sent  for  the 
pnrelwaing  of  palls,  the  confirmation  of  benefices,  and  the  condncting  of 
appeals,  &c.  Such  a  system  of  corruption  and  imposture  could  not  be 
defended  ;  it  was  upheld  only  by  persecution  and  the  suppression  of  free 
inquiry ;  every  avenue  to  troth  was  carefully  guarded,  and  learning  was 
branded  as  the  parent  of  heresy.  Even  so  late  as  1525,  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  passed,  prohibiting  ships  from  bringing  any  of  Luther's  books 
into  Scotland. 

IThe  He/brmoHon.']  In  1528  the  desire  of  reformation  which  agitated 
other  parts  of  Europe  made  its  appearance  in  Scotland.  The  doctrines  of 
Luther  were  rapidly  and  widely  diffused  throughout  Scotland  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  clergy.  At  last  a  more  systematic  perse- 
cution was  resorted  to,  and  the  first  martyr  whose  blood  flowed  in  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  was  Patrick  Hamilton,  abbot  of 
Feam,  a  young  nobleman  of  genius  and  learning,  who  had  imbibed  the  new 
tenets  during  his  travels  on  the  continent  from  the  conversation  of  Luther 
and  Melancthon,  and  had  begun  to  propagate  them  oh  his  return  to  bis 
native  land  with  great  success.  Hamilton  was  accused  of  heresy  before 
the  archbishops  of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  and  condemned  to  the  flames. 
In  1538  Forest,  a  Benedictine  friar,  and  a  disciple  of  Hamilton,  was  con- 
denmed  to  the  stake  for  rindicating  the  tenets  of  his  master ;  and  in  the 
following  year  the  friars  Keillor  and  Beveridge,  Sir  Duncan  Simpson, 
Forrester,  and  Forrest  vicar  of  Dollar,  were  condemned  as  heretics  by  a 
convocation  of  bishops  assembled  in  Edinburgh,  and  burnt  together  in  the 
same  fire  on  the  Castle-hill.  Such  violent  proceedings  alarming  the  Pro* 
testants,  many  of  them  saved  themselves  by  voluntary  exile  ;  but  others 
boldly  remained  behind  and  became  the  apostles  of  the  new  doctrines  to 
their  benighted  countrymen  ;  and  though  many  of  them  perished  in  the 
bold  and  patriotic  enterprise,  their  blood  became  the  seed  of  the  church  of 
Christ ;  and  their  memory  will  be  held  in  everlasting  veneration.  Never* 
theless,  there  are  not  wanting  persons  in  this  land,  and  this  degenerate 
age,  who,  while  sitting  at  ease  under  the  vines  and  fig-trees  first  planted 
hy  the  unwearied  toils  and  watered  by  the  blood  of  these  patriots,  have 
had  tho  shamf*less  effrontery  to  undervalue  their  laboars,  depreciate  their 
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talents,  misrepresent  their  actions,  vilify  their  memoriea,  calamoiate  their 
uiotiTes,  and  liold  up  their  characters  to  ridicule.  How  truly  has.  the  poet 
song: 

Patriots  have  toil'd,  and  in  their  country's  cause 
-  Bled  nobly ;  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve, 
Receive  good  recompense 

i— But  martyrs  struggle  for  a  brighter  prize, 

And  win  it  with  more  pain.     Tbeir  blood  is  shed 

In  confirmation  of  the  noblest  cUiim,— 

Our  claim  to  feed  upon  immortal  truth, 

To  walk  with  Grod,  to  be  divinely  free, 

To  soar  and  to  anticipate  the  skies. 

Yet  few  remember  them.        ■ 


•With  their  names 


No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song : 

And  history,  so  warm  on  meaner  themes, 

Is  cold  on  this.     She  execrates,  indeed. 

The  tyranny  that  doomM  them  to  the  fire, 

fiut  gives  the  glorious  sufferers  little  praise." — Cowper. 

The  Reformation  in  Scotland  commenced  in  the  reign  of  James  V., 
and  made  considerable  progress  under  that  of  his  daughter,  though  both 
of  them  were  Catholics  ;  it  was  completed  by  the  consummate  abilities  and 
ferrent  zeal  of  John  Knox,  and  other  Protestant  preachers,  who  had 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  established  at  Geneva.  In  1560,  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  was  abolished,  and  the  Reformation  was  sanc- 
tioned by  act  of  Parliament.  Until  a  regtalar  form  of  church-government 
was  aetUed,  a  few  superintendents  were  appointed,  who  were  accountable 
to  the  general  assembly.  As  soon  as  presbyteries  were  erected,  the  office 
of  superintendent  ceased.  Greneral  assemblies  beaan  in  1560,  and  con- 
tinued to  meet  twice  every  year,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years ;  after 
which  they  were  annual. 

From  1572  to  1592,  a  sort  of  Episcopacy  obtained  in  the  church,  while 
the  ecclesiastical  form  of  government  was  Presbyterian.  Meantime,  the 
dignitaries  of  the  church  and  the  nobility  monopolized  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  and  left  the  reformed  clergy  in  a  state  of  indigence.  After  much 
detibeiation,  the  Protestant  leaders  resolved  to  provide  a  state-maintenance 
for  their  teachers,  and  the  following  plan  was  adopted.  Two-thirds  of 
all  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  reserved  by  the  present  possessor  and  to 
the  crown  the  remainder  was  annexed,  out  of  which  a  competent  subsist- 
ence was  to  be  assigned  to  the  Protestant  clergy.  But  the  reyenue  thus 
appropriated,  instead  of  being  duly  applied,  was  diverted  into  other  chan- 
nels. In  1587,  all  the  unalienated  church-lands  were  annexed  to  the 
crown ;  and  the  tithes  alone  were  reserved  for  the  support  of  the  clergy. 
Bishops  continued  till  1592,  when  presbyterian  government  was  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  a  division  was  made  of  the  church  into 
mods  and  presbyteries.  But  the  king,  desirous  of  having  the  power  of 
the  bishops  restored  as  a  balance  to  the  nobles  in  parliament,  prevailed  on 
a  majority  of  the  clergy,  in  1597  and  1598,  to  agree  that  some  ministers 
should  represent  the  church  in  parliament,  and  that  there  should  be  con- 
stant moderators  in  presbyteries.  In  1606,  by  act  of  parliament,  the 
temporalities  of  bishops  were  restored  ;  and  they  were  allowed  a  seat  in 
parliament.     Thus,  the  presbyterian  government  was  overturned. 

In  1610,  Episcopacy  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  general  assembly 
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■i  Glasgow.  To  thu  cbmipe  of  govoniineat  the  civil  iwnctiiwi  wm  fiven 
ia  1612 ;  bat  the  sabordinatioa  of  jadicatories  was  regalariy  kept  np  until 
Charles  I.  mounted  the  throae.  Assemblies  were  then  set  aside;  but 
synods  and  presbyteries  were  continued.  Bishops,  now  being  under  no 
control,  and  encouraging  tyranny  in  the  state  and  innoration  in  the  charcb, 
became  so  hateful,  that  all  ranks  concurred  in  their  ejection.  By  aa  act 
of  the  general  assembly  in  163B,  Episcopacy  was  condemned,  and  the 
bishops  were  deposed.  This  restoration  of  Presbyterian  go¥emment  \ras 
ratified  by  parliament  in  1641.  By  another  act,  landholders  were  per- 
mitted to  buy  their  own  tithes,  at  from  six  to  nine  years'  purchase,  liable 
however  to  the  augmentation  of  stipends.  General  assemblies  were  annu- 
ally kept  till  1653,  when  this  court  was  put  down  by  the  civil  power. 
From  this  time  till  1690,  there  was  not  a  meeting  of  the  general  assembly. 
In  1662,  the  government  of  the  church  by  bishops  was  restored  by  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  in  the  same  year  was  ratified  by  parliament.  Synodi 
and  presbyteries  were  allowed.  A  persecution  of  Preabjrterians  ensued, 
during  which  about  400  ministers  were  ejected  for  nonconformity,  and 
great  numbers  of  Covenanters  perished  for  their  testimony. 

In  1689,  Prelacy  was  declared,  by  a  convention  of  estates,  to  be  a 
national  grievance,  which  ought  to  be  abolished*  lu  1690  the  Presby- 
terian government  was  restored,  and  established  by  parliament  {  aad  the 
general  assembly  met,  after  it  had  been  discontinued  from  the  year  1652. 
Hitherto,  the  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  was  inadeqoate. 
Complaints  being  made  to  king  James  in  1602,  commissioners,  in  1617, 
were  appointed  to  plant  churches,  and  modify  stipends.  By  those  com- 
misstoneni,  the  lowest  stipend  was  fixed  at  6  chalders  of  victual,  or  500 
merks.  In  1633,  the  minimum  of  stipends  was  raised  to  800  marks,  or 
8  chalders  of  victual.  As  the  value  of  grain  soon  after  rose  to  £100 
Scots  per  chalder,  this  became  the  legal  conversion  in  adjusting  stipends, 
and  in  the  valuation  and  sale  of  tithes. 

JScclesicuticai  Establishment,']  Presbyterian  church  government,  estab- 
lished in  Scotland  by  act  of  parliament  in  1690,  and  afterwards  secured 
in  the  treaty  of  Union,  is  founded  on  a  parity  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
among  all  its  presbyters,  or  pastors,  and  modelled  after  the  Calviaisuc 
plan  in  Greneva,  which  Mr  Knox  recommended  to  his  countrymen.  This 
form  of  government  excludes  all  pre-eminence  of  order,  all  ministers  being 
held  equal  in  rank  and  power.  The  manner  in  which  power  is  distribated 
among  the  judicatories  of  the  church  is  as  follows :  Scotland  is  divided 
into  899  parishes,  each  of  which  has  one  pastor  who  discharges  the  pss- 
toral  office  according  to  his  discretion,  and  is  accountable  to  the  presby- 
tery of  which  he  is  a  member.  In  matters  relating  to  disciplioe,  a 
pasUnr  is  assisted  by  elders,  who  ought  to  be  selected  from  among  the 
most  intelligent  and  consistent  of  the  parishioners,  but  who  have  no  right 
to  teach,  nor  to  dispense  the  sacraments.  Their  proper  office  is  to 
watch  over  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  to  catechize  and  visit  the  sick. 
They  likewise  discharge  the  office  of  deacons,  by  managing  the  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor  within   their  bounda.^^      The  elders  and 

**  The  nuuia|reinent 
•tfite.     The  mode 
dlfSBrenS  Irom  thst 

rof  the  kfrk-wnioB. 
ehuroh-doon  on  S ^.. ,^ ,_  ^ 

legacies,  it  in  general  adeqaate',  not  only' to  the  relieving  !n  some  degree'the  neces«Uie« 
of  (be  poor,  bat  to  the  •cuumalation  of  a  ooneiderabie  stock  for  meeting  eztraordiniiry 
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miiuMttr  oompose  whaX  ia  called  a  Kirk  or  (Tkur^SeitUmf  the  lowest 
eodesiaeiioal  jadicatare  in  Scotland.  When  a  parishioner  is  convicted  of 
immoral  condact»  the  church-session  inflicta  some  ecclesiastical  censure, 
{f  the  persoa  thinks  himself  aggriered,  he  may  appeal  to  the  presbytery, 
which  is  the  next  superior  court. 

The  mtnistera  of  an  indefinite  number  of  contiguous  parishes,  with  one 
ruling  eldw  chosen  half-yearly  out  of  OTory  cburch-sessiont  constitute  what 
is  c^ed  a  prmbytetyy  which  has  cognizance  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters 
within  its  hounds.  Presbyteries  take  trial  of  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
whom,  if  they  find  duly  qualified,  they  license  to  preach,  but  not  to  dis- 
pense the  sacraments.  Holy  orders  are  not  conferred  on  such  licentiates 
till  they  acquire  a  right  to  a  benefice.  Presbyteries  also  judge  their  own 
members,  at  least  in  the  first  instance.  But  appeals  from  their  judgments 
to  the  synod,  in  whose  bounds  the  presbytery  lies,  are  competent.  Pres- 
byteries originally  held  thor  meetings  every  week,  now  every  month ;  and 
they  have  power  to  adjourn  to  whatever  time  or  place  within  their  district 
they  shall  think  proper.  But,  if  they  neglect  to  adjourn,  they  are  con- 
sidered as  defunct,  and  can  only  be  revived  by  the  General  Assembly,  and 
not  by  act  or  deed  of  their  own. 

Synods  are  composed  of  several  presbjrteries,  and  of  a  ruling  elder  from 
every  church-session  within  their  bounds.  Most  of  them  meet  twice  a 
year,  viz.  in  April  and  October.  They  review  the  procedure  of  presbyter- 
ies, and  judge  in  references,  complaints,  and  appeals  from  the  inferior 
court.  But  their  decisions  and  acts  are  revenible  by  the  General  Assent" 
hkfi  which  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court,  and  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal.  This  court  consists  of  commissioners,  or  representatives  from 
pieBbyteriies,  universities,  and  royal  boroughs,  in  the  following  proportion : 
riz.  200  ministers,  89  elders  representing  presbyteries,  67  representing 
royal  boroughs,  and  5  ministers  or  elders  from  universities ;— -in  all  S61. 
These  coinmissionerB  are  chosen  annually,  between  40  and  70  days  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  This  supreme  court  meets  annually  in 
May,  and  oontinuee  to  sit  10  days ;  after  which,  it  is  dissolved  by  the 

exigencies.  No  one  in  Scotland,  while  he  is  capable  of  any  degree  of  exertion,  ia  entltM 
to  complete  support ;  and  till  lately  fevr  indeed  were  willing  to  apply  for  sessional 
ssristance  till  every  other  reeource  had  felled  them.  In  some  parishes,  where  the  money 
eoUeeted  in  tlia  ordinary  way  is  not  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  poor,  the  defloieiMy 
is  made  np  hy.  a  proportional  assessment  on  the  landholders  when  it  is  thought  neoe^ 
nry.  The  number  of  such  parishes  is  not  great ;  and  as  the  example  is  Justlv  reckoned 
pernicioaa,  it  is  always  very  unwillingly  followed.  In  England,  tha  chief  dopendanea 
of  the  poor  is  on  funds  raised  by  assessment  upon  the  landholders,  and  known  by  the 
name  or  the  poor^s  rates.  Every  man  who  is  known  to  be  unable  to  maintain  himself, 
is  entitled  to  be  supported  by  that  parish  which  gave  him  birth.  The  oonseqaenca  ia, 
that  the  poor*a  ratek  in  England  are  always  high,  and  are  justly  esteemed  a  very  great 
burden  on  the  industrious  ranks  of  so<*,iety.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  ascertain  toe  sum 
sanually  distributed  among  the  poor  in  Scotland.  If  the  average  sum  distributed  by 
each  parish  be  £60,  and  the  number  of  parishes  be  900,  the  average  sum  annually  dia* 
trihutcd  wUl  be  £45,000.  'rhis  is  exolnsive  of  the  money  frequently  distributed  by 
distentlnf  ooogrcgations  amongst  their  poor,  which  amounts  to  a  very  considerable 
nun.  The  whole  money  distributed  among  the  poor  in  Scotland,  exclusive  of  charitable 
iastitatiooa  in  great  cities,  is,  probably,  not  much  above  £106,000.  Five  ahillings 
monthly,  or  £3  annually,  may  be  the  average  annual  aum  received  by  each  person ; 
eooseqnently,  the  number  of  persons  relieved,  may  be  about  86,000,  excluding,  aa 
already  mentioned,  the  persons  relieved  by  local  charitable  institutions.  The  amount 
of  pocra  rates  in  England  for  1814,  exceeded  £5,000,000;  and  the  number  of  perseea 
relieved  formed  nearly  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  population.  If  the  poor's  ratea  for 
1914  had  been  divldea  equally  among  the  whole  population  of  England,  each  individual 
weald  have  reoelved  about  eleven  sbiUingB ;  while  all  the  money  paid  to  tha  poor  by  tha 
kirk-sessions  in  Scotland  did  not  amount  in  that  year  to  eighteenpanoe  for  each  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  poor's  rates  of  the  sister-country  have  prodigiously  increased  sinee 
1814,  notwithstanding  an  administration  on  the  whole  more  careful. 
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Modermtor,  and  by  the  King  or  his  CommiMioner.  Every  eoclenaBtied 
traosactioa  in  any  of  the  inferior  courts  is  subject  to  the  review  of  the 
Aflsembly  ;  and  its  decisions  in  religious  matters  are  final.  This  court  has 
likewise  power  to  make  laws  and  canons  concerning  the  discipline  and 
government  of  the  Church. 

The  clergy  have  salaries,  called  stipends^  paid  out  of  the  teinds  of  their 
parishes.  The  amount  of  every  minister's  stipend  is  fixed  by  the  Court  of 
Session,  who  are  Commissioners  of  Teinds,  acting  as  a  committee  of  the 
Scotish  parliament. 

There  are  in  Scotland  903  parish  churches,  and  972  parochial  ministers 
performing  religious  service.  AH  of  these  clergymen  are  entitled  to  a  house, 
offices,  and  a  portion  of  glebie  land,  .both  equal  in  value  on  an  average  to 
about  £40  a  year ;  and  to  receive,  either  from  the  tithes  of  the  parish,  or 
from  the  exchequer  of  the  country,  at  least  £150  a  year;  some  have  con- 
siderably more  ;  those  who  reside  in  royal  burghs  are  not  entitled  to  houses 
and  glebes.  A  very  small  number  indeed  receive — chiefly  from  ground- 
rents  of  houses,  which  have  been  built  on  their  glebes — a  sum  not  much 
short  of  jCIOOO  a  year;  but  it  may  be  properly  enough  stated,  that  the 
average  income  of  the  clergymen  of  the  church  of  Scotland  is  not  above 
£260,  exclusive  of  their  houses  and  glebes,  which  valued  at  £40  a  yesr 
makes  in  all  £S00. 

Besides  the  parish-churches  and  clergymen,  there  are,  connected  with 
the  establishment,  55  Chapels  of  Ease  \n  populous  parishes,  the  clergymen 
of  which  are  usually  elected  by  the  heads  of  fismilies,  and  paid  by  Uie  rents 
of  seats,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  among  dissenters.  The 
income  thus  arising  to  the  clergymen  of  these  chapels  is  usually  from 
£150  to  -fSOO  a  year,  and  in  some  cases  even  more.  There  are,  more- 
over, in  connection  with  the  church,  about  thirty-eight  chapels,  and  nearly 
the  same  number  of  clergymen,  who  are  %ty\&i' Missionaries^  in  various 
remote  districts  of  the  .Highlands.  These  persons  are  supported  by  an 
annual  allowance  of  ^2000  from  the  crown.  The  society  for  propagating 
Christian  knowledgiB  ha^  upon  its  list  a  few  chapels  and  preachers.  Forty 
new  chapels  have  been  erected  or  are  in  course  of  building  by  means  of  a 
Parliamentary  grant  of  ^100,000,  which  was  made  some  time  ago  ;  and  in 
these  chapels  it  is  intended  that  the  preacher  shall  receive  ^120  a  year, 
besides  a  house  and  small  piece  of  land.  Scotland  is  thus  supplied  with 
the  following  number  of  places  of  worship,  and  clergymen  of  the  estab- 
lished presbyterian  faith : — 

Churches  Min. 

Parish  Churches  (in  round  numbers) 900  970 

Chapels  of  Ease             55  bo 

Chapels  in  the  Highlands  depending  on  the  Royal  Bounty            .            38  38 

Chapels  depending  on  the  Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge     7  7 

Chapels  erected  or  erecting  by  recent  grant 40  4U 

1040       lllU 

Dissentersn^  From  the  Revelation  down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Secession,  dissenters  were  rare  in  Scotland,  llie  restoration  of  patronage, 
(which  had  been  abolished  in  1690,  along  with  Episcopal  government,)  in 
1712,  paved  the  way  for  the  existence  and  growth  of  dissenterism.  In 
consequence  of  many  violent  settlements,  frequent  appeals  had  been  made, 
and  remonstrances  tendered  to  the  judicatories  of  the  church,  but  to  very 
little  purpose.     A  petition  was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  which 
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met  in  May  1732,  signed  by  40  ministere,  and  aereral  ruling  elders,  mov- 
tne  the  Assembly  to  redress  spedfieil  grieTances.  But  tbe  petition  was 
refused  to  be  transferred  by  the  committee  of  bills,  whereupon,  a  protest, 
si^rned  by  15  ministers,  was  taken  against  the  conduct  of  the  General  As« 
>embly.  In  October,  1732,  Mr  Ebenezer  Erskine,  of  Stirling,  in  a  synod 
sermoo  made  some  very  severe  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts  in  enforcing  the  settlement  of  ministers  in  parochial  charges 
agaiuHt  the  will  of  the  people.  These  remarks,  along  with  the  charges  of 
defection  both  in  purity  of  doctrine  and  strictness  of  discipline,  deeply 
offended  the  synod,  who  passed  by  a  majority  of  six  voices,  a  vote  of 
censure  on  said  sermon  :  and,  by  another  vote,  appointed  Mr  Erskine  to 
be  rebuked  and  admonished  at  their  bar.  Against  this  censure  and  sen- 
tence, he  along  with  three  other  ministers,  appealed  to  the  General  As- 
sembly in  17S3.  But  the  Assembly  affirmed  the  sentence  of  the  synod  of 
Perth  and  Stirling,  and  refused  to  sustain  the  appeal  and  protest  of  the 
four  ministers ;  and  they  continuing  still  to  adhere  to  their  appeal  and 
protest,  were  finally  by  an  act  of  the  commission  of  the  General  Assembly, 
loosed  firom  their  charges,  deprived  of  their  livings,  and  cast  out  from  tho 
communion  of  the  church,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1733.  Thus  com- 
menced the  Secession^  which  soon  became  a  numerous  and  respectable  body. 
In  1747,  a  difference  about  the  lawfulness  of  the  religious  clause  in  some 
bai^ess  oaths,  took  place  among  them  ;  one  party,  hence  called  Burghers. 
affirming  it  to  be  lawful ; — Uie  other,  called  Antiburghers^  no  less  stre- 
nuously maintaining  it  to  be  unlawful.  These  two  bodies,  however,  in 
consequence  of  a  change  of  circumstances,  were  recently  enabled  to  make 
overtures  to  each  other  for  an  union,  which  was  speedily  effected,  with 
tbe  exception  of  only  10  dissenting  Autiburgher  ministers,  who  now 
form  what  is  called  the  Associate  Synod. 

Principles  hostile  to  ecclesiastical  establishments,  national  churches,  and 
the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  circa  sacra,  as  laid  down  in  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  together  with  the  binding  obliga- 
tion of  the  covenants,  national  and  solemn  league,  upon  posterity,  as  stated 
and  maintained  in  the  standard  books  of  the  secession  body,  both  burghers 
and  antibnrghers,  had  been  imperceptibly  gaining  ground  amongst  both 
these  parties  from  a  very  early  period  after  the  foundation  of  the  secession.' 
Subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  however,  was  rigidly  required  by 
tbe  secession  body  from  every  candidate  for  license  and  ordination;  and 
thai  confession,  in  all  its  parts,  was  most  faithfully  adhered  to  by  the  whole 
body  of  seceders  until  1795,  when  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Bur- 
gher Associate  Synod,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Frazer,  praying  for  a  reform,  in  the 
matter  of  subscription  to  the  doctrine  of  the  magistrates'  power  ctVca  sacra^ 
and  the  binding  obligation  of  the  national  and  solemn  league  upon  posterity. 
An  act  of  forbearance  was  at  first  proposed,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  peti- 
tioner, and  such  as  were  of  his  sentiments.  But  this  act  not  being  approved 
of,  a  preamble  was  adopted  in  its  stead,  and  prefixed  to  the  formula,  the 
intention  of  which  was,  to  allow  candidates  for  license  or  ordination  to 
entertain  whatever  notions  they  chose  to  adopt  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
the  magistrates'  power  circa  sacra,  and  the  binding  obligation  of  the  cove- 
nants. While  this  process  was  going  on  in  the  Burgher  Synod,  a  similar 
one  was  in  progress  in  the  General  Associate  Synod,  which  issued  in  the 
adoption  of  a  Narrative  and  Testimony.  To  this  measure  a  small  numl)er 
of  ministers  refused  to  accede  ;  and  formed  themselves  into  a  presbytery, 
holding  exactly  their  former  principles,  but  designating  themselves,  from 

III.  2  c 
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the  drciiHwtmir^  Whioh  oocanomcl  iheir  ofgaaiaitioii^  die  ComdUniMiud 
Amoeiate  Pr^byiery,  Among  ihe  Bnrgfaera  the  oppontion  vm  iniicb 
OMra  formidable)  Mnd  the  adbenmti  to  the  original  TestimoDy  erected 
themtelvee  iaio  a  synod,  designated  the  Original  Burgher  Auoeiate 

*  The  origin  of  the  M&fbvmed  PmbyUrian  Synod  Talgarlyeallfld  Came- 
nmMMf,  ia  alnsoflt  coeval  with  the  Revolntion  Settlement ;  b«t  it  is  onl^ 
sinee  they  wera  joined  by  seeeders  from  the  Secession  that  tliey  hif« 
beoease  namerons.  -  Their  princii^  seem  to  be  exactly  those  of  the  Seoes- 
Mn,  with  the  exception  of  some  distinctions  with  regard  to  obedience  to 
mil  folen,  who  are  at  the  same  time  admitted  by  both  parties  to  be  tcting 
npen  a  eovstitation  often  at  variance  with  the  Bible,  and  aeeesiBarily  Id- 
▼elriag  the  bieadi  of  national  vows.  Later  in  the  order  of  time,  bm 
superior  in  nambeni  is  the  Synod  of  Reiiefi  which  has  established  con- 
grsgations  in  many  places  of  the  country.  Of  still  more  modem  date  m 
the  introdaction  of  Independency  into  Scotland.  There  are  berides  iht 
above,  congregations  of  BaptkiSt  Bereansy  Quakers^  and  Roman  Ca&uh 
ha*  Hie  miffiber  of  these  dissenting  congregations  and  ministerB  mpec* 
lively  stands  thas  3 

Con.  Min. 

I.  United  Associate  Synod  of  the  Secession  Church            ..  388  275 

%  AsRidete  Synod 19  H 

&  Original  Bunker  AsMiciate  Synod 46  32 

4.  Constitutional  Presbytery •  16  10 

5.  Synod  of  Relief 82  SO 

6.  Reformed  Presbytery S7  18 

7.  Sootish  Episcopal  Union 66  70 

&  Other  Episcopiilians,  not  of  the  Scotish  Episeopol  Union         .  6  7 

9.  Independents,  or  the  CongregBtional  Union  of  Scotland       •  .    78  ^ 

la  Roman  CatboUca ^         ^ 

It.  Other  Sects  uncertain,  but  not  probably  exceeding       .        •        •    ^         40 

The  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  congregations  and  deigyiDen 
arises  from  the  circumstance  of  a  good  many  of  the  congreaatioos  being 
unable  to  give  full  support  to  a  regular  clergyman,  altbougb  the  people 
keep  together  in  the  different  places,  and  receive  such  occasional  sapplws 
ef  instructors  as  their  own  means,  or  the  disposition  of  their  respectire 
church  courts,  can  afford  to  them ;  some  sects  have  no  stated  or  paid  pas* 
tors. 

The  dissenting  cleigymen  enjoy  incomes  from  their  respective  congre- 
gations, averaging  £130  or  £135  a  year,  including  in  this  the  estimsted 
yearly  value  of  a  house  and  garden,  usually  provided  by  the  congregation, 
which  niay  be  worth  £15  or  £20  yearly.  But  in  large  towns  the  inooinei 
are  niieh  lai^er/— in  some  instances  amounting  to  £300  or  £400  a  year. 


CHAP.  IX.— CHIEF  CITIES. 


City  c*  Edinburgh.]  tdinburgh,  the  metropolis  of  Scotlaiid,  stands 
abont  a  mile  and  fli  half  from  the  southern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth*  m 
a  situation  equally  beautiful  and  picturesque.  It  is  embosomed  among 
hills,  having  Salisbury  Crags  and  Arthur  a  Seat  on  the  E.  the  hills  of  Braid 
and  Peniland  to  the  S.  and  the  heights  of  Corstorphine  on  the  W.    '^^ 
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rd  the  N.  and  N.  E.  the  view  expands  acroM  rich  and  htgiily  cakimled' 
groudfl  thiddy  aCiidded  with  Tillas,  over  the  firth  with  ito  beantifol  islets, 
and  the  higMy  caltivated  coast  ef  JRfe,  termiiiatiag  on  die  Lomoiids,  and 
the  green  OchtU,  and,  to  the  N.  W.  on  the  craggy  tops  of  the  Granpians, 
in  the  distant  horizon. 

ffiHoryJ]  Antiquarians  are  not  tur^eed  respecting  the  origin  of  the  cicy. 
The  Caslle,  it  is  said,  was  originally  called  the  Fortress  of  the  Hill  of 
Agnes*  In  later  times  it  was  styled  the  Maiden  Fort,  beeaose  it  was  the 
place  of  residence  for  the  danghters  of  the  Pictnh  race  of  kings.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  about  the  year  626,  and  to  have  derived  its 
name  citber  from  JSih,  a  Pictiah  king,  or  according  to  others  from  Edwin  a 
Saxon  king.  Another  etymology  derives  it  from  dun  and  edin  two  Grae- 
lic  words  which  signify  '  the  face  of  hills.'  In  a  charter  of  David  I.  dated 
1 128,  the  town  is  styled  Edwin* s  burg.  It  was  long  the  principal  royal 
Teeidence  of  Scotland ;  and  has  been  regarded  as  its  metropolis  since  about 
the  year  1450. 

TopogTHxphy^'J  The  city  is  seated  upon  three  ridges  running  from  E.  to 
W.  That  in  the  middle,  beginning  at  Holyrood  House  and  terminating 
in  the  abrupt  rock  upon  which  stands  the  Castle,  is  the  higfaestp  and  has  a 
deep  ravine  on  either  side.  Along  the  bottom  of  that  to  the  south,  and 
between  it  and  the  middle  ridge,  runs  the  Cowgate.  The  North  Loch,  the 
descent  to  iHiich  is  only  partially  occupied,  divides  the  Old  from  the  New 
town  which  occupies  the  northern  eminence,  and  extends  over  the  northern 
slope  towards  the  £.  and  W.  By  means  of  the  South  and  North  bridges, 
a  spacious  and  level  street  is  carried  from  the  south  end  of  the  town,  over 
the  Cowgate  and  the  North  Loch,  into  Prince's  Street.  What  is  generally 
called  the  principal  or  High  street,  however,  runs  along  the  ridge  of  the 
middle  eminence,  under  various  designations,  and  neariy  in  a  straight  line, 
from  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  to  the  Castle,  a  distance  of  something  more 
than  a  mile.  From  this  main  street,  a  number  of  streets,  or  rather  lanes, 
diverge  at  neariy  right  angles.  This  is  a  remarkably  picturesque  street, 
rich  in  general  ^ect  and  historical  associations.  The  New  Town  is  join- 
ed to  the  Old  by  the  North  Bridge  and  the  Earthen  Mound  ;  the  latter  is  an 
irtifidal  bank  of  earth,  begun  in  1783,  and  formed  of  the  rubbish  dog  from 
the  foundations  of  the  New  Towd.  The  New  Town  is  built  upon  ground 
added  to  the  royalty  in  1767,  since  which  time,  a  succession  of  streets  and 
squares  have  been  constructed  on  it,  equal,  if  not  superior  in  elegance  and 
regularity,  to  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  world.  That  part  of  the  town 
dMm  planned  was  a  parallelogram,  3900  feet  from  E.  to  W.  and  1090  from 
N.  to  &  The  streets  on  its  longest  sides,  namely,  Prince's-street,  and 
Qneen's-street,  consist  each  of  only  one  row  of  houses,  and  form  two) 
beautiful  terraces  which  overlook  the  declivities  on  the  south  and  north.' 
Parallel  to  these,  a  magnificent  street  called  George's-street,  1 15  feet  wide, 
passes  through  the  centre,  and  terminates  in  St  Andrew's  square  on  the  E 
and  in  Charlotte's  square  on  the  W.  These  parallel  streets  are  intersect- 
ed by  seven  spacious  streets  which  cross  them  at  right  angles.  A  farthet 
extension  of  the  city  has  been  made  on  the  inclined  plane  to  the  N.  in  a 
still  superior  style  of  architeoture.  Into  this  extended  plan,  a  mixture  of 
straight  and  incurvated  streets  and  squares,  circuses  and  octagons,  has 
been  tastefully  introduced.  A  very  fine  causeway  to  the  N.  E.  slopes 
downward  to  Leith.  On  each  side  of  this  road  a  farther  extension  of  tho 
dty  has  been  begun.  A  magnificent  entrance  into  the  city  from  the  E. 
has  been  formed  over  the  Calton-hill.     It  is  carried  forward  with  an  easy 
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descent'  acroee  the  hollow  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  by  an  e]c^g;ant  bridge 
which  coDDects  the  Calton-hill  with  Prince  s-street.  Frona  tliis  road,  and 
nbo?e  all  from  the  top  of  the  Calton  hill  itself,  Edinburgh  ia  aeen  to  great 
advantage.  The  New  Town  appears  spread  out  beneath  the  spectator  Id 
beaatiful  regularity  ;  and  the  Old  Town  rises  on  the  adjoining  ridges  in  Irage 
and  imposing  masses.  Another  fine  entrance  to  the  city  from  the  £.,  call- 
ed the  London  road,  skirts  the  Calton  on  its  northern  side  and  opens  inu 
Leith  walk.  Another  entrance  from  the  W.  which  is  to  ran  round  tlu) 
base  of .  the  Castle  hill,  is  now  forming.*' 

I*  Tfu  Castle,]  Of  the  public  building!  in  Edinbargb,  the  Castle  Is  the  rao«t  remark- 
able. It  la  situated  at  the  W.  end  of  tbe  Old  Town,  on  a  rugged  rock  rialog  abraptlf 
on  three  tide*  from  a  level  plain  to  tbe  height  of  200  feet.  In  aome  parts,  totrard  Uie 
N.  more  especially,  tbe  precipice  Is  perpendicular,  and  even  overhaul  its  kiase.  'J'he 
castle  with  its  works,  occupiea  an  areaol^aeven  Engtiah  acres,  and  ia  separated  fromtb« 
town  by  au  open  apace  nearly  300  feet  square.  The  entrance  Is  protected  by  a  barrier 
of  palisadoea,  a  dry  ditch,  over  which  tltere  ia  a  draw-bridge,  and  a  gate  flanked  by  two 
batteries.  On  the  other  side  tbe  rock  being  inaotxaaible  forms  a  natural  defence.  B(^ 
fore  the  invention  of  tire-anna  it  waa  a  place  of  great  atreugth,  but  it  would  now  be 
iwry  easily  reduced.  It  ia  atill  used  as  a  military  atation,  and  baa  accommodation  fur 
about  aOUO  men.  One  of  the  apartmenta,  called  the  Crown  room,  contains  the  rfgtda. 
of  Scotland  which  were  drposited  here  at  the  Union ;  but  in  February,  1918,  tbe  climt 
in  which  they  had  been  placed  was  broken  open  by  royal  warrant,  and  was  fouod  to 
contain  the  crown,  the  sceptre,  the  sword  of  stale,  and  a  silver  rod  of  office,  with  a  copy 
of  the  depositation.     They  are  now  placed  under  the  care  of  Commisaionert. 

Nitivrood.]  At  the  opposite  or  eastern  extremity  of  the  Old  Town,  stands  tbe  palare 
■nd  abbey  of  Holvrood,  for  several  centuries  the  residence  of  the  nMmarcha  of  Scotland, 
the  abbey — of  which  only  the  walls  remain — was  founded  in  tbe  year  1128  by  David 
I.  ;  and  in  the  burying  place  within  are  interred  several  of  his  successors.  The  p^ilace 
is  a  large  quadrangular  edifice  of  hewn  stone,  with  a  court  within  surrounded  by  |Haz. 
jeaa.  At  each  angle  of  tbe  W.  front  are  two  double  circular  towers  ;  and  in  the  ccnire 
is  a  portico,  decorated  by  four  Doric  columns,  which  support  a  cupola  in  the  form  of  a 
crown.  The  palar^  contains  a  gallery  130  feet  long,  72{  wide  and  18  high,  decomled 
with  rude  portraiu  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  from  the  time  of  Fergoa  I.  In  this  hall 
the  nobility  of  Scotland  siill  meet,  when  they  elect  their  16  represenUtivea  in  tbe  firitith 
house  of  peera.  Aa  it  now  ataiida,  the  jmlace  ia  not  of  high  antiquity.  lu  N.  W. 
towers  were  built  by  James  V.,  the  remainder  was  added  during  the  reign  of  Charies  II. 

ParUament  Sqiutre,]    in  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  small  square,  called  the  Parlia- 
racnusquare,  in  which  la  an  elegant  ecuestrian  atatue  of  Charlea  II.     There  is  blso 
a  Urge  irregular  pile  of  building,  partly  old  and  partly  new,  in  which  tbe  auprcme 
couru  hold  their  sittings  for  the  administration  of  justice.     The  original  portion  of  the 
building  called  the  Parliament  House  was  finished  in  the  year  1640,  and  was  intended 
for  the  rrceptioo  of  tbe  Scotinh  parliament.     It  conHists  of  a  hall,  122  feet  in  Jengtii  bv 
49  In  breadth,  and  not  less  than  40  feet  high.     The  workmanship  of  the  inner  ruof, 
which  Is  of  a  polygonal  figure,  Is  of  massy  oak  timber,  ornamented  with  gilding,  and 
supported  by  abuimenu  projecting  from  tiie  wall,  and  has  been  generally  admired,    la 
tbe  interior  these  buildings  huve  lately  received  great  impruveiuenU,  and  the  front  bai 
been  replaced  by  another  with  an  rlegant  piaxsa.     In  tbe  apartmenta  under  this  court, 
is  contained  the  advocates*  library,  wiiich  is  the  richest  collection  of  books  in  Scotland. 
It  oonsiata  of  more  than  100,000  printed  volumes,  and  above  1000  volumes  of  maiiu- 
scripts.     For  the  reception  of  this  library,  and  a  fine  one  belonging  to  the  writers  to 
tbe  signet,  magnificent  apartments  are  attached  to  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  parllaaient- 
house.     Adjoining  to  the  parliament-house,  and  with  a  similar  exterioi*,  are  placed  the 
new  apartmenta  of  the  court  of  exchtrquer.     The  gitoftt    fires   which  occurred  in  this 
square  in  the  winter  of  ]b26  having  consumed  tbe  old  houses  which  formed  tbe  other 
half  of  tbe  square,  a  pile  of  new  buildings,  to  be  occupied  by  public  efiices,  and  farming 
\n  exact  counterpart  in  front  to  the  front  of  the  Parliament* house,  has  been  erected  in 
their  place  ;  so  that  the  square  now  presenta  an  harmonious  and  beautiful  appearant^' 
Tbe  metropolitan  church,  dedicated  to  St  Giles,  is  the  most  ancient  in  the  city.    It  i' 
built  in  the  figure  of  a  cross,  and  forms  the  N.  aide  of  the  parliament-square.    It  was 
erected  into  a  collegiate  church  in  1466,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  600  yean 
before.     From  the  centre  of  the  structure  rises  a  square  tower,  surmounted  by  slender 
arehea  of  cx^uiaite  workmanship,  supporting  a  handsome  spire  161  feet  in  height:  the 
whole  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  an  imperial  crown.     This  edifice  is  now  undergoing 
extensive  repairs.     Nearly  opposite  to  the  parliament  square  stands  the  RoytU  Exchan^' 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  a  court  in  the  centre,  and  is  now  occupied  by 
different  offices  appropriated  to  the  despatch  of  the  muuieipal  business  of  the  city.    Tb« 
BegiMter  Office,  in  which  the  public  records  of  Scotland  are  deposited,  is  situated  at  lbs 
eSst  end  of  PrlnceVstreet,   facing  the  North-bridge.     It  was  founded  in  n74,  a»d)« 
dtotiuguished  for  ito  lightness,  elegance,  and  cbMdcal  simplicity  of  design. 
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Edinburgh  is  anppoited  chiefly  by  its  conrto  of  jastice,  of  which  the 
jarisdiction  extends  oFer  all  Scotland.  Law  is  the  leading  profession; 
and  those  who  deriTe  their  subsistence  from  this  source)  form  the  chief 
claaa  of   its  inhabitants.     Being  the  national  rendezvous  of  luxury  and 

The  College^  ^c.].  The  earlier  of  the  puhlic  buildings  of  the  Scotish  metropolis,  are, 
|:rnend1y  speakmi;^  in  the  Palladlan,  or  Koman  style,  with  the  exception  of  the  college. 
AdRDDfl,  in  this  lart,  haalefl  a  most  splendid  proof  of  genius.  Viewed,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
In  itwlf,  within  the  quadrangle,  it  fills  the  eye  with  a  burst  of  splendid  magnificence, 
e<|ual  to  any  effect  we  have  ever  experienced  m  modern  building.  It  was  coiomenced 
in  17^  and  is  just  completed,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr  Playfair.  The  pMortico 
of  the  front  is  supported  by  six  Doric  columns,  each  a  single  moss  of  stone  23  feet  iu 
height.  The  more  recent  structures  are  in  the  true  Grecian  modes — transcripts  from 
the  7*he9eam  and  Parthenon. 

^  To  coumeral«  the  other  splendid  edifices  of  this  princeiy  city  would  matly  exceed  our 
limits.  In  the  recent  buildings  of  the  Royal  Institution,  the  New  Academy,  and  the 
Nsir  High  School,  Edinburgh  posse^^es  the  finest  specimens  of  Grecian  architecture 
yet  executed  in  this  country.  The  national  monument  designed  to  be  erected  on  the 
sammit  of  the  Calton,  is  intended  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens. 
Unfortunately,  however,  after  the  erection  of  eight  splendid  Doric  pillars  at  an  expense 
it  is  said  of  upwards  of  iE  11,000,  funds  have  fallen  short.  It  is  to  l>e  hoped  however 
that  this  edifice  will  yet  be  completed,  in  the  full  magnificence  of  the  original  deeign. 
The  edifice  is  a  national  one,  and  will  surely  be  supported  by  a  national  subscription. 
The  new  Observatory,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  gigantic  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  is 
a  gem  of*  art»  affording  perhaps  the  purest  specimen  of  Grecisn  architecture  in  Scotland. 
So^eiia  and  HoiyiiaU,]  Edinburgh,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  has  a  great  many 
Societies  and  literary  associations.  Of  these  the  principal  are,  the  Royal  Society— the 
Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries— and  the  Wernerian  Society,— all  of  which  have  published 
several  volumes  of  transactions.  Tbo  Highland  Society,  for  encouraging  agriculture  and 
the  arts  in  the  Highlands,  but  which  extends  its  labours  to  Scotland  in  general,  distributes 
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yearly  £700  in  premiums  for  inventions  and  improvements;  and  the  Celtic  Society  has 
for  its  object  the  preserving  the  langniureand  customs  of  the  Highlands,  llie  Faculty  of 
Advecatsa,  and  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  are  leading  public  bodies. 
The  principal  charitable  institution,  is  that  endowed  by  George  Herriot,  jeweller  to 
James  VI.,  for  educating  and  maintaining  the  sons  of  burgesses  and  freemen.  It  was 
erected  in  1650,  at  the  expense  of  iSO,000,  after  a  beautiful  design  of  Inigo  Jones. 
The  aveFRge  number  of  youths  resident  in  it,  is  180 ;  and  its  revenue  is  immense,  and 
vcarly  increasing  from  the  increasing  value  of  the  feus  which  belong  to  this  trust. 
Upon  n  much  smaller  scale  is  Watson's  Hospital,  for  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  deceased 
or  decayed  members  of  the  Merchant  company— the  Merchants*  Maiden  Hospital,  for 
the  daughters  of  decayed  merchants,  with  a  revenue  of  JC1,S50 — the  Trades  AI widen 
Hospital,  for  the  daughters  of  tradesmen,  with  a  revenue  of  JE600 — and  the  Orphan 
Hospital,  for  orphans  from  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  also  the  Trinity  hospi- 
tal, for  maintaining  decayed  burgesses,  their  wives  and  unmarried  daughterS|— Gillespie's 
hospital,  for  educating  poor  children,  and  for  maintaining  decayed  persons  of  both  sexes 
who  are  above  65  years  of  sge,— three  charity  work-bouses,  an  asylum  for  the  industri- 
ous blind,— .a  Magdalene  asylum,— and  two  houses  of  industry.  The  Royal  Infirmary 
is  an  elegant  structure.  It  has  accommodation  for  S60  patients,  and  is  attended  by  two 
physielaos  and  six  surgeons.  The  High  School  and  Academy,  the  grammar  schools  of 
the  city,  are  attended  bv  boys  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  belong  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  middle  ranks;  and  live  vrlth  their  parents  or  friends  throughout  the  city. 
The  attendants  at  the  High  School  for  the  last  six  years  has  been  on  an  average  680; 
that  of  the  academy  since  it  was  opened  in  October,  1824,  has  been  on  an  aversge  fiOO. 
The  Uuiversitv  of  Edinburgh,  now  so  celebratt'd,  was  founded Jn  1582.  In  1590,  a  pro- 
fessorship of  law  wss  established,  from  funds  contributed  by  the  judges,  advocates, 
writers  to  the  signet,  and  town  council.  In  1640,  a  professorship  was  appointed  for 
Hebrew ;  and  others  have  been  subsequentW  added  by  the  crown,  the  magistrates  of 
the  city,  and  occasionally  by  the  liberality  of'^  individuals.  The  number  now  amounts 
to 27,  which  are  classed  as  follows:  Faculty  of  Theology— Divinity,  Church  History, 
and  Oriental  languages.  Faculty  of  l«w— Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  Civil  Xaw, 
Scotish  Law,  Conveyancing  and  Civil  History  and  Antlquitin.  Faculty  of  Medicine- 
Anatomy  and  Surgerv,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Botany,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry, 
llieorv  of  Medicine,  Midwifery,  Natural  History,  Clinical  Surgery,  Military  Sursery, 
and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Faculty  of  Arte — Moral  Philosophy,  Rhetoric  and  Belles 
Lettres,  Greek,  Latin,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Practical  Astronomy,  Logic, 
end  Agriculture.  In  the  three  branches  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  civil  history 
and  practical  astronomy,  no  lectures  have  been  given  for  several  years.  The  number  of 
students  has  of  late  years  been  upwards  of  20(K>.  Ths  fees  of  the  different  classes  are 
from  £S  Ss.  to  £4t  4*.  To  the  university  is  attached  a  very  extensive  librsrv,  and  a  very 
rich  museum  of  naturnl  history.  The  university  botanic  garden  is  situated  about  half  • 
mils  to  the  N.  of  the  city.  It  occupies  8  acres  of  ground,  having  in  the  middle  censer^ 
«  *->r-\yf,  a  lecture  room,  and  a  ptMid  for  aquatic  plauits* 
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fMhioB,  as  well  m  of  literatore  and  taite,  iti  aocietf  haa  ft  ganeral  aane  and 
polnh  greatly  raperior  to  tliat  of  merely  mereaoiile  dtiea.  Dving  tbe 
winter-MontRs,  it  ia  the  raaort  of  moat  of  the  opideDt  ftuniliea  ia  tlie  «oa»- 
tiy,  who  find  it  an  ndvaatageona  place  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  for  their  introdnction  into  the  drcles  of  polite  society.  The  trade  ot 
Edmbnrgh  consists  chiefly  in  snppljring  the  wants  of  its  ridi  and  refined 
inhabitants ;  and  its  mannfiMtnres  heing  principally  adapted  to  this  end, 
consist  of  household  fnmitnre,  traTelling  carriages,  nansical  instnnnents, 
engraTing  in  all  its  branches,  stataary,  &c«  &c^  in  all  of  which  greai  taste 
and  skill  are  displayed.  Between  SOO  and  400  weaTprs  are  employed  in 
the  working  of  linen,  silks,  sarsnets,  and  fine  shawls,  which  have  been 
greatly  improTed  of  late.  There  are  also  brass  and  iron  maBnInetnres, 
and  distilleries  of  spirits  in  the  neighbourhood.  Bookselling  and  printing 
are  of  coone  carried  on  in  this  literary  city  to  a  great  extent. 

Municipal  GovernmentJi  Edinburgh  is  a  royal  borough  ;  and.  In  re- 
spect to  its  magistracy,  it  is  constituted  on  a  plan  nearly  nmUar  to  that  of 
the  other  boroughs  of  Scotland.  Its  town-council  consists  of  SS  meuibcn ; 
▼iz.  a  lord  proYOSt,  4  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  and  treasurer,  and  thoae  who 
during  the  preceding  year  had  held  the  same  offices,  under  the  title  of  old 
prorost,  old  bailies,  old  dean  of  guild,  old  treasurer ;  S  merdiant-coonefl- 
lors,  2  trades'  councillors,  6  ordinary  and  8  extraordinary  oouncil-deaeons. 
The  incorporated  trades  of  the  city  amount  to  15 ;  of  these  14  faftre  the 
right  of  sending  a  member  to  the  town  council,  and  the  council  returns  a 
representative  to  parliament.  Population  has  been  for  a  long  period  grsp 
dually,  and  of  late  very  rapidly  increasing.  In  1811  the  population  of 
Edinburgh  and  Leith — ^for  they  are  always  taken  together — was  102,987« 
and  in  1831, 162,156. 

LeiihJ^  The  seaport  of  Edinburgh  is  situated  a  little  to  the  N.  E.  of 
the  city,  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Water  of  Leith,  which  divides  the  town  into 
two  districts,  called  South  and  North  Leith,  and  forms  the  harbour,  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  town  is  mostly  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  and  is  irregularly  built,  with  narrow  streets  and  lanes.  The 
modem  part  of  the  town,  however,  such  as  St  John's  Place,  St  James*- 
Htreet,  Cassillis'  Place,  and  the  new  streets  in  North  Leith,  which  have 
been  built  within  the  last  20  or  SO  years,  is  laid  out  according  to  a  regular 
plan,  and  consists  of  well-built  and  elegant  houses.  The  harbour  of  Leith 
was  granted  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh  by  king  Robert  I.,  in  1329 ;  but  the 
adjacent  ground  belonged  to  Logan  of  Restalrig,  from  whom  they  were 
obliged  to  purchase  it  at  very  high  terms.  A  breastwork  or  quay  was 
first  built  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  some  time  after  the  purchase  of  Leith, 
with  the  adjoining  lands,  from  Logan  of  Restalrig.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  it  was  carried  to  tbe  northward  a  considerable  way  into 
the  sea,  somewhat  in  tbe  form  of  a  crescent,  by  ihe  extensicm  of  wooden 
and  stone  piers.  A  new  quay  was  erected  on  tbe  N.  side,  and  the  harbour 
deqiened  in  1777.  In  1800,  an  increasing  trade  required  extensive  im- 
provements ;  a  magnificent  suit  of  wet  docks  was  planned ;  and  tbe  first 
«— a  beautiful  basin,  250  yards  in  length,  by  100  in  breadth,  suflideot  to 
accommodate  40  ships  of  200  tons,  was  opened  in  1806.  A  second  was 
opened  in  1817.  These  docks,  comprehending  nearly  eight  acres,  together 
with  three  graving  docks,  have  cost  about  250,000/.  It  was  intended  to 
haye  a  third,  which  would  be  able  to  receive  frigates ;  but  in  coiisequen<» 
of  the  low  state  of  trade,  this  and  some  other  improvements  are  for  the 
present  suspended.     The  harbour  has  mily  8  or  9  feet  water  at  neap,  and 
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IS  «r  14  atfpriagtidM;  M^  of  bwrden  of  coarse  can  only  outer  the 
kttboar  at  certttn  tiaieSy  bnt  tbe  roadsy  aboui  a  mile  from  the  shore,  afford 
at  aU  tiflMS  good  anchoiago.  Preparations  are  now  making  for  carrying 
•at  tha  pier  oonsiderably  boyood  ila  present  extent.  Leith  has  a  fort, 
which  is  the  head  quarters  of  the  royal  artillery  in  North  Britain.  Tbe 
harbour  is  also  defended  by  a  martello  tower,  about  a  mile  from  the  pier. 

An  extensire  trade  is  carried  on  from  this  port  with  the  Baltic,  UoU 
land*  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Mediterranean,  the  West  Indies,  Van 
I>ieiB«n*s  Land,  and  America ;  besides  a  great  coasting  trade,  to  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  Greenland  fishery  is  alss 
proeocated  with  great  activity.  Hens  are  also  extensive  rope  works,  glass- 
lloiiaes»  sagar  refineries,  soap-works,  breweries,  iron-works,  a  vinegar 
manofactory,  a  card  mannfiu;tory,  with  an  apparatus  for  drawing  wire,  and 
a  asanafiMStory  of  agricaltoral  implements^  in  which  great  ingenuity  is  dis- 
playecL  Ship'^building  is  also  carried  oa  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
these  is  an  extensive  distillery  in  the  neighbourhood.  Leith  is  under  the 
jariMiictioa  of  three  magistrates  or  bailies»  who  continue  two  years  in  office, 
assisted  by  an  assessor,  appointed  by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  one  of 
arfaeae  aumber  presides  as  admiral  of  Leith  harbour.  The  population  in 
1631,  was  25,855. 

Leiih  jRoatU,']  Our  nautical  readers  know  that  the  Firth  of  Forth  is  a 
priactpal  randesroos  for  shipping  daring  the  storms  which  affect  the  east- 
em  coast  of  Great  Britain ;  and  as  a  naval  station,  especially  in  tbe  event 
of  war  with  any  of  the  northern  powen,  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  nation.  Its  access  is  obvious^  and  its  navigation  easy. 
Leith  Roads,  which  afford  its  chief  anchorage,  are  ample  and  commodious, 
poaeeesing  a  soft  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  water  varying  from  three  to  up- 
wards of  seven  fathoms,  and  for  larger  vessels,  to  sixteen  and  eighteen 
fiidioms.  Connected  with  this  extensive  roadstead,  there  are  other  valu- 
able mooring  grounds  above  QueensferTy,  which  resemble  the  higher  parts 
of  Pljrmouth  Sound  and  Portsmouth,  in  regard  to  the  shelter  and  security 
wirieh  they  afford  to  shipping. 

Glasgow,  j  One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Scotland,  and  after  Lon- 
don, the  most  populous  in  Great  Britain,  is  situated  in  4"  15'  51'  W; 
Long.,  aad  55*  52^  lO'  N.  Lat.,  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  Clyde,  extend* 
ing  from  £.  to  W.  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  from  north  to  south  aboat 
ti^ee-foarths  of  a  mile,  exclusive  of  suburbs.  Including  the  Barony  of 
Goibals,  the  suburbs  of  Calton,  Bridgeton,  Brownfield,  Anderston,  and 
Iinnieston,  it  covers  an  extent  of  650  acres  of  ground.  From  tbe  cir- 
camstaace  of  its  occupying  a  valley  overlooked  by  rising  ground  nearly  on 
all  sides,  the  whole  of  it  can  be  embraced  at  one  glance  of  the  eye  from 
tbe  adjoining  heights ;  and  though  it  has  a  very  compact  and  handsome 
appearance,  it  has  less  of  grandeur  than  it  would  possess,  were  there 
something  left  for  the  imagbatlon  to  fill  up.''  With  regard  to  its  general 
appearance,  it  may  he  remarked,  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  clean  and 

^  The  Cathedral,]  Amon|t  tl>«  nameroai  publlo  bnllding;*  of  Glaunw,  th*  tint  place 
li  ecrUinlj  daa  to  the  Cathedral  or  High  Church,  a  very  splendid  edifioe,  snd  the  bdmI 
ectire  speeiinen  of  Gothic  archlteeture  to  be  foond  In  Scotland.  It  appean  to  have 
been  fonnded  by  John  Achalot,  blshnp  of  Glasgow,  In  1I89>  It  continued  to  be  car- 
ritd  on  by  aucceeding  bMbope,  sided  by  coUectUma  fVom  all  tbe  churohee  of  Scotland, 
and  a  liberal  sale  of  Indulgencea  to  all  who  contributed  to  the  pious  undertaking,  until, 
bv  bishop  Jocellne,  it  was  dedicated  to  St  Mungo,  or  Rentlgem,  on  tbe  last  day  of 
Nay,  1197.  From  an  inscription  upon  the  Abbey  church  of  Melrose,  It  appears  that 
Am  arobltcct  was  John  Murdo,  who  oy  the  numerous  works  which  he  escecuted,  seems 
to  have  been  at  the  head  of  his  proftsslon  In  Seotlaod.    The  otlginsl  plan  of  this  C»- 
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neaty  wttb  few  mean  honaes  or  dirty  alleyt.  Many  of  the  bniMuigii, 
taken  by  themiielveii,  are  very  fine,  but  much  of  their  ^ect  is  lost  from 
the  want  of  akilfal  combination.  The  Trongate,  however,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  streets  in  Europe,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  fine  equestrian  statue 
of  Wiiiiam  III. 

tbednl  WM  In  the  form  of  s  crott ;  tlioiif  h  the  transTem  pert  on  the  aeoth  aide  bu 
nerer  boan  cerried  blf^her  than  Che  first  tier  of  arches.  It  is  819  leet  long,  G5  broad, 
and  90  feet  high  within  the  walls.  Thecircumferenoe,  meaiuriiig  round  the  wsiband 
abtttmenu.  is  IU90  feet ;  It  is  supported  by  lf>7  pillars,  and  liKhtad  bf  lfi7  windows  <«f 
various  dimensions,  many  uf  which  are  of  exquisite  workmanship.  A  bunt  the  centre 
of  the  building,  a  square  tower  rises  nearly  30  feet  aliove  the  roof,  supported  by  four 
massy  pillars,  each  29  feet  6  Inches  in  circumference.  On  this  tower,  about  tbemr 
1420,  was  built  a  tapering  ocungular  spire,  with  diminishing  batilemeiits.  The  sptcci 
between  the  battlements  are  enlivened  by  pointed  window*,  and  relieved  by  moulding 
an<f  small  spires,  the  whole  terminating  in  a  biill  and  weathercock,  at  the  height  of  fib 
feet  above  tne  floor  of  the  choir.  A  similar  tower  rises  on  the  west  end  of  the  bnikl' 
ing,  to  a  level  with  the  first  battlement,  lliis  tower  contains  the  bell  and  dock.  From 
the  elevated  situation  of  the  ground  upon  which  it  i«  built,  being  104  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  the  Cathedral  Is  a  most  conspicuous  object,  and  commands  a  delightfuDf 
extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  b«^d  and  lofty  arches  *n  the  body  of 
the  churehi  formed  by  the  cx>ncurrent  ramifications  of  the  opposite  columiin,  and  the 
massive  pillars,  exhibit  a  grand  perspective,  thu.igb  th«  effect  is  somewhat  hurt  by  the 
partitions  by  which  it  is  divided  into  different  places  of  worship.  Thcr^e  are,  besidntbe 
two  places  of  worship  above  described,  1 1  churches  and  6  chapels  belonging  to  the  et- 
taUlishment  in  Glasgow.  St  Andrew's  churchy  situated  in  the  centre  of  St  Andrew'i 
BodHre,  was  begun  in  17S9,  but  was  not  finished  till  1756.  It  is  nearly  a  copy  of  St 
Martin's  In  the  Fields,  Westminster,  and  is  Uie  finest  modem  building  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  religion,  in  Glasgow. 

Tlie  Col/ffie.]  The  college  buildings,  with  the  four  courts,  three  of  which  form  qtiad- 
rangleM,  oc4*upy  a  space  equal  to  9556  square  yards.  The  library  is  a  handsome  \p*m- 
lated  building,  on  the  south-east  extremity.  The  Hunterian  Museam  is  allowed  to  bR 
one  of  the  bfst  imitations  of  classical  building  in  Great  Briuin.  It  was  erected  iii 
1804,  from  designs  by  Mr  Stark.  It  contains — as  its  name  implies^the  museum  be- 
queathed to  the  university  by  the  celebrated  Dr  William  Hunter,  of  Longcalderwood, 
Kilbride,  and  latterly  of  London,  and  one  of  the  moot  valuable  collections  In  Europe 
ofnatural  history,  paintings,  medals,  anatomical  preparations,  bookn,  &c.  ftc  TIm 
medals  alone  are  estimated  at  30,000/.  The  number  of  students  is  about  1400.  Tbs 
AnHersotiian  IttHitutinnf  founded  bv  the  late  Mr  Anderson,  professor  of  natural  pbilo- 
■ophy  in  the  university,  deserves  alio  to  be  noticed  in  this  place,  as  contributing  mateii' 
ally  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  citizens  of  Glasgow. 

Other  Public  Edifices  and  the  Green,  i\cA  The  Roytd  Ittfimiart/,  on  the  site  of  the 
archbishop's  palace,  containing  accommodation  for  800  patienta,  is  a  building  which 
commands  universal  admiration,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  interior  are  every  way 
suited  for  the  purpose  of  the  hospital.  Hutcheson's  Hospital,  Ingram-street,  is  also  a 
very  fine  building,  with  a  tolerably  handsome  spire.  The  Assembly-rooms,  In  the 
eame  street, — the  Trades' hall,  in  Glassford -street, — the  Lunatic  Asvlum,— the  Court 
and  Gaol,-— the  Town-hall, — the  old  and  new  Exchanges, — the  new  fioyal  Bank,— and 
the  Barracks,  are  all  buildings  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  stranger,  though  we 
cannot  afford  room  for  more  particular  description.  Immediately  to  the  east  of  fhe 
city  is  a  fine  extent  of  ground  called  the  Greeny  comprehending  abo^it  108  acres,  wbirh 
is  used  by  the  citizens  as  a  bleaching  field  and  a  promenade.  On  the  eminence  of  the 
high  green  stands  Nelson* s  Monument^-H,  lofty  and  beautiful  obelisk,  143  feet  in  height. 
It  was  built  at  an  expense  of  2)075/.  sttbsc:ribed  bv  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  in  the  yean 
1806—7. 

Bridges,]  The  extensive  suburbs  of  Hutcheaonton,  Gorbals,  Laurieston,  and 
Tradeston,  communicate  with  the  city  by  three  bridges,  and  a  fourth  is  in  course 
of  erection,  which  is  designed,  however,  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  the  three,  which  Is 
of  timber.— Previous  to  the  year  1845,  the  bridge  across  the  Clyde  at  Fishersgate  was 
made  of  timber.— In  1845,  William  line,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  built  the  present  bridge  at 
StockwcU-street ;  It  had  eight  arches,  and  was  12  feet  wide  within  the  parapets.  In  1777 
it  was  widened  10  feet  on  the  east  side,  making  the  whole  width  within  the  parapett 
fU  feet.  Two  of  the  arches  at  the  north  end  were  at  that  time  built  up.  In  li^^Oa 
second  addition  was  made  to  its  width.  This  bridge  is  now  415  feet  lung,  by  80  fo^f 
10  inches  within  the  parapets.— In  1768  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Jamaica-street 
Briiige  was  laid.  This  bridge  is  600  feet  long  and  30  feet  2  Inches  wide,  within  the 
pilasters  of  the  parapets.  It  has  recently  been  proposed  to  remove  it  and  erect  a  niore 
elegant  and  commodious  structure  in  its  place. — The  new  or  Hulcfiesontotvn  bridge 
will  be  a  very  handsome  and  commodious  structure. 

HaxffUaiSt  ^c]    The  charitable  institutions  of  Glaigow  are  numerous  and  extensire' 
We  can  only  name  a  few  of  the  principal.     HtUchesons^  HospilcU  was  fuuiided  1039— 
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HUidry  and  Manufactures.^     Glasgow  owes  its  origin  to  St  Mango, 
who  founded  here  a  bishopric  in  the  year  660»  and  died  the  following  year. 
Uts  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral.     For  five  hnn* 
dred  years  after  this  period,  Glasgow  seems  to  have  made  little  or  no  pro- 
gress ;  but  in   1115,  David  I.  while  prince  of  Cumberland,  refounded  the 
see,  and  having,  in  1124,  succeeded  his  brother  Alexander  I.  as  king  of 
Scotlandt  he  promoted  his  preceptor  and  chaplain,  John  Achaios,  to  the 
bishopric.     After  this  the  place  seems  to  have  risen  into  a  little  more  im- 
portance, for  in  1 180  bishop  Joceliae  procured  a  charter  from  William, 
iiumamed  the  Lion,  erecting  the  town  into  a  royal  burgh,  with  the  privilege 
of  holding  a  fair  for  eight  days  annually.     In  1268,  we  find  the  town 
governed  by  a  provost  and  baillies,  who  had  the  power  of  transferring  pro- 
perty,  and  holding  courts  for  the  administration  of  justice.      In  1450, 
bishop  Tumbull  obtained  from  James  II.  a  charter,  erecting  the  town  and 
patrimonies  of  the  bishopric  into  a  regality.     He  also  procured  a  bull  from 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  for  erecting  a  university  within  the  city,  which  he  amply 
endowed.     The  establishment  of  this  seat  of  literature  contributed  more 
than  all  that  had  previously  been  done  towards  the  enlargement  of  the 
town,  which  was  then  so  inconsiderable  as  not  to  contain  more  than  1500 
inhabitants.     Glasgow  continued  long  to  hold  an  inferior  place  among  the 
towns  of  Scotland,  and  rated  only  the  eleventh  among  royal  burghs  so  late 
m  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.     It  was  not,  indeed,  till  after  the  Union — a 
meaaore  to  which  its  inhabitants  were  most  violently  opposed — that  Glas- 
gow began  to  appreciate  and.  improTe  the  advantages  of  her  situation.     It 
was  then  she  began  to  exchange  goods  for  tobacco  with  the  colonies  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  which  for  some  time  she  did  ifi  vessels  hired  from 
the  English.  From  this  ti^ie  her  commercial  progress  was  rapid,  and  so  com- 
pletely bad  she  ongrossed  the  tobacco-trade  before  the  American  war^  that 
oat  of  90,000  hogsheads  imported  into  Britain,  49^00  belonged  to  Glas- 
gow.   After  this  she  began  to  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  and  her  attention 
was  early  directed  to  the  cotton-^manufacture,  nfhich  has  proved  the  source 
of  aUooat  unexampled  prosperity.     Mr  James  Monteith  of  Anderston  was 
the  first  who  warped  a  mnslin«web  in  Scotland ;  and  the  capital  now  em- 
ployed in  buildings,  machinery,  and  spinning  of  cotton,  by  the  merchants  of 
Glasgow,  may  be  estimated  at  above  £1,500,000.     Weaving,  both  by  hand 
and  steam-power,  and  calico-printing,  dyeing,  &c  are  carried  on  to  an 
immense  extent*     There  are  several  iron-fonnderies  in  the  city  and  sub- 
uriiB,  and  extensive  works  for  making  steam-engines,  machines,  and  ma- 
chinery employed  in  the  process  of  manufacturing.     In  1825  there  were 
210  steam-engines  in  Glasgow,  and  since  that  period  a  number  more  have 
been  put  up;     The  business  of  weaving  by  steam  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  in  this  city.     In  1825  there  were  about  50  of  these  factories  in 

40—41,  by  two  Imotbtn,  George  and  Thomas  Hutcbeson.  By  subsequent  benefae- 
tioosy  tbe  itDclL  fai«  iBcrmsed  to  above  87.000L  sterling,  and  the  patrons  bave  been  able 
to  diatributa  nearly  3,000/.  per  arniutn.—- Ml/«on'«  charity,  founded  in  1778,  edueatca  at 
preaent  48  boys,  in  reading*  ivriting,  and  church  rausio.— A/i//ar'i  charity,  founded  io 
1790,  adneates  about  60  girls,  at  a  yearly  expense  of  between  tviro  and  three  hundred 
ponnda  Tha  Town  ffo^Ual  was  opened  In  1 73S,  and  is  supported  by  donations,  as- 
seasmeots,  frc,  which  bare  amouDted  to  1^000^  in  one  vear,  and  in  1817,  not  leas  tbaa 
S&,000  persons  were  upon  its  books.  In  addition  to  all  these,  the  Merchanit*  House  dis- 
tribatea  to  decayed  membera  annoally,  above  900^.,  and  the  different  incorporated 
bodioi^  from  SOOOf.  to  3000^  Glasgow  baa  also  a  Magdaleoo  aaylum,  a  lock  hospltol,  a 
dispensary,  and  benevolent  societies  of  one  kind  and  another  far  too  namarous  to  bf 
here  particularized.  Taking  the  whole  amount  of  public  charities  in  this  city,  they 
imw  baan  ealcolated  at  a  aam  considerably  above  S3|00(M.  per  annum. 
III.  2  D 
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the  city  and  mnghbourbood*  Tlie  arenige  namber  of  looms  in  each 
amouDted  to  185 ;  bnt  aome  of  them  contabed  between  400  and  500, 
while  otben  had  no  mora  than  50  or  ilO.  The  greater  part  of  these  looms 
were  employed  in  the  mannfactare  of  J 1**  cambrics  or  tweels ;  bat  since  that 

Eeriod  their  application  has  been  extended  to  a  great  Tariety  of  fkbrica  em- 
racing  even  the  more  complex  description  of  lappets,  and  latteriy  tambonr- 
ing  also.   The  average  produce  of  one  of  these  looms  per  week  is  five  pieces 
of  21^  yards  of  a  ll"*,  and  16  yards  of  a  14"*,  and  a  11**  is  wefted  12,  and 
a  14"*  16  shots  on  the  glass.     Each  of  these  looms  will  work  as  mach  ai 
three  hand-weavers,  on  an  average ;  and  thus  as  much  work  was  done  io 
Glasgow,    in    1825,   by  machinery,    as   would   have   required    22,000 
weavers  to  perform  in  the  usual  way.      Every  2  of  these   looms  re- 
quire the  attention   of  one  woman   or  girl ;  and  every   20,    one   man 
employed  at  a  dressing  machine.     There  are,  besides,  tenters,  drawers, 
twisters,  &c.  &c.  which  will  make  another  man  or  boy  to  the  20  looms, 
The  quantity  of  cloth  which  must  be  produced  by  this  machinery  is  im- 
mense.    At  the  rate  of  5  pieces  a-week  for  each  loom,  the  annual  produce 
in  1825  would  amount  to  1,924,000  pieces,  which,  allowing  1,600,000 
to   be   11"*,  gives  39,200,000  yards  of  that  cloth,  and  the  remaining 
824.000  to  be  14",  givea  5,284,000  yards ;  in  all  44,484,000.   The  value  of 
of  this  manuftkcture  alone  would  be  upwards  of  £1,000,000.     Glasgow  has 
also  manufactures  of  green  bottles,  flint  glass,  delft  ware,  &c.     It  appears 
from  the  books  of  the  parochial  officers,  that  in  the  ten  parishes  within  the 
royalty,  on  the  second  day  of  July,  1821,  there  were  2,173  shops,  of 
which  2,063  were  occupied,  and  110  unoccupied  ;  the  former  were  pos- 
aessed  by  persons  engage<i  in  the  following  professions,  vis.  spirit  dealers 
and  changekeepers,  459  ;  grocers,  381 ;  huxters,  165  ;  drapers  and  haber- 
dashers, 122 ;  batch,  biscuit,  and  pastry  bakers,  101  ;  boot  and  shoemakers 
and  leather  cutters,  99*;  victuallers,  63  ;  surgeons  and  druggists,  53 ;  sta- 
tioners, book  and  music  sellers,  50 ;  tobacconists,  43  ;  brokers  and  dealers 
in  old  clothes,  42 ;  milliners,  38 ;  perfumers,  hairdressers,  and  barbers,  36 ; 
ironmongers,  tin  and  copper  smiths,  29 ;  fleshers,  22 ;  silversmiths  and 
watchmakers,  22 ;  eating  or  dinner  shops,  21 ;  tea  dealers,  20 ;  sundry 
professions,  not  above  enumerated,  297. 

Number  of  ehops  88  above         .....  2173 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  the  year  1718,  the  Convention  of  Royal 
Burghs  directed  the  Magistrates  to  depone  to  the  number  of  shops 
in  this  dty ;  on  that  occasion  the  return  sworn  to  amounted  to 
only  ...  ... 


Increase  of  shops  in  109  years        .  .  .  .  •        1971 

In  1712,  the  rente  of  the  shops  in  Glasgow  ran  from  twelve  shillings  to 
five  pounds  sterling :  whereas,  in  1821,  some  of  the  shops  were  let  at  £200, 
and  from  that  down  to  £100,  several  at  £80,  and  a  great  number  from 
£70  to  £20  ;  the  average  rent  of  shops  may  be  token,  at  a  moderate  cal- 
culation, at  from  £30  to  £35.  The  river,  by  judicious  improvemento,  is 
every  year  becoming  the  channel  of  a  more  extended  navigation  ;  and  from 
the  rapid  progress  made  and  still  making  in  the  application  of  mechanical 
power, — ^the  inexhaustible  supply  of  coal, — ^the  advantage  of  water  carriage 
in  every  direction,  and  fiicilities  for  executing  rwlways,-— it  seems  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  Glasgow  will  long  stond  in  the  first  rank  in  respect  of 
commercial  eminence  among  British  cities. 

Municipal  Government.^  The  incorporated  trades  of  Glasgow  are  14; 
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and  there  ia  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  manufactaresi  incorporated  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  the  trading  interests  of  the  city.  The  mnnicipa\ 
goremment  is  vested  in  a  provost,  3  merchant-baillies,  2  trades'-baillies,  a 
dean  of  gnild,  a  deacon  convener,  a  treasurer,  a  master  of  works,  with  12 
merchant  counsellora  and  10  trades'  connsellors  ;  to  these  may  be  added 
the  bailUes  of  Clyde,  Gorbals,  Provan,  and  Port-Glasgow. 

I^opuUUifm.']  About  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  population  of 
Glasgow  might  amount  to  4,500.  In  1708,  it  amounted  to  12,766  ;  in 
1811  it  amounted  to  100,749;  and  in  1821  to  147,043.  Thus  during 
the  10  yean  from  1811  to  1821,  inclusive,  the  population  increased  nearly 
46  per  cent,  or  36.8  per  cent,  in  eight  years.  The  population  has  in- 
crvttsed  at  the  same  rate  for  the  last  ten  years,  it  being  now  202,426. 
In  18-^1,  the  mortality  was  one  to  39.9 — Port-Glasgowy  though 
not  large,  enjoys  much  of  the  shipping  business  of  Glasgow.  It  la 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  city,  and  is  situated  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  frith  of  Clyde,  3  Qiiles  £.  from  Greenock. 

•  J^aiiley,'}  This  town  in  size  and  commercial  importance,  ranks  tho 
third  in  Scotland.  It  is  situated  on  the  White  Cart,  between  2  and  3 
miles  S.  of  the  Clyde,  and  nearly  7  miles  W.  of  Glasgow.  The  Old 
Town  stands  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  W.,  and  the  New  Town  on  a  plain 
on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Can ;  a  communication  is  maintained  between  them 
by  3  bridges*  In  1488  Paisley  was  erected  into  a  burgh  of  barony ;  and 
in  1665  obtained  a  charter  from  the  crown,  upon  which  the  jurisdiction  of 
its  magistrates  is  founded.  The  most  remarkable  of  its  public  buildings 
is  the  Abbe^f  now  in  ruins, — a  small  portion  excepted  which  is  still  occu- 
pied as  the  parish  church.  In  this  place  is  shown  the  monument  of  Mar- 
gery Brace,  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce  king  of  Scotland,  and  wife  of 
Walter  great  steward  of  Scotland,  horn  whom  the  family  of  Stuarts  de- 
scended, and  who  founded  this  abbey  in  1160.  Its  revenues  were  very 
great,  consisting  of  property  in  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  with  the 
tithes  of  28  parishes.  The  Chronicon  Clugniense,  vulgarly  called  *  the 
Black  Book  of  Paisley,'  was  a  chronicle  of  Scotish  history,  agreeing,  in 
almost  every  particular,  with  the  ScoHchronicon  of  Fordun,  which  is  by 
many  supposed  to  have  been  copied  from  it.  The  High  Church,  built 
upon  the  most  elevated  ground  within  the  city,  is  a  large  and  elegant 
fabric.  The  streets  are  well-paved  and  lighted  ;  and  the  whole  town  has 
an  air  of  neatness  and  cleanliness.  Paisley  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
manufacturing  towns  in  Britain.  Weaving,  in  particular,  in  all  its  branches, 
is  here  carried  to  an  unexampled  pitch  of  peifection.  The  manufactures 
of  Paisley  began  to  flourish  immediately  after  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland.  The  first  goods  manufactured  were  coarse  linen-checks.  These 
gave  way  to  the  manufactures  of  lawns,  linens,  gauze,  and  '  ounce  thread.' 
In  1760,  the  manufacture  of  silk-gauze  was  introduced  here,  and  was  so 
successful  that  in  a  short  time  it  was  computed  that  5000  weavers  were 
employed  in  this  department  alone.  The  patterns  and  designs  were  ori- 
ginally composed  in  Paris ;  but  it  was  not  long  until  the  Paisley  manu- 
^M^uren  established  draughtsmen  of  their  own,  and  opened  warehouses  in 
London,  Dublin,  and  even  Paris  itself.  Spitalfields  was  obliged  to  yield 
the  palm,  and  companies  came  down  from  England,  by  whose  spirited 
enterprises,  aided  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  Paisley  draughtsmen,  the  manu- 
facture prospered  and  increased  to  an  extent  which  no  town  in  Scotland 
could  boast  of.  The  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture  depressed  that 
of  silk ;  the  latter  manufacture,  however,  after  many  fluctuations,  has  again 
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retried*  In  1784,  these  iiMuwfacUirat  gare  employiiient  to  26,484  per« 
sons  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Paisley*  Beaidet  the  manafac- 
tares  we  have  enamerated,  there  are  extensive  tau-worka,  and  soap  sod 
candle-works  carried  on  in  tlie  town ;  and  cotton-spinning,  oalico-priatiag, 
bleaching,  &c.  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
1755,  the  population  of  the  town  and  abbey  parish  of  Paialey  was  6,799; 
in  1791,  24,592;  in  1801,  81,179;  in  1811,  S6,96S ;  and  Ip  1831, 
57,466,  of  whom  the  greater  narober  are  employed  in  silk  sod 
cotton»msnufiictnreSy  or  in  trades  dependent  on  them*  There  stb 
about  6,000  looms  in  the  town ;  bnt  itnfortanately  the  number  of 
capitalists  bears  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  operatiTes,  the  caase  of 
which  is  its  proximity  to  Glasgow  which  engroesea  the  presence  sad 
capital  of  the  manufacturers. 

Dundee*"]     Dundee,  now  a  town  of  very  superior  importance,  is  situ- 
ated upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Tay,  about  12  miles  above  its  Gonflaenco 
with   the  ocean.     It  is,  in  genend,  recently  built,  regular,  and  eleso. 
Dudhope  castle,  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  Claverhouse,  viscount  of  Don- 
dee,  hais  been  converted  into  barracks  oapahle  of  containing  800  mso. 
The  manufactures  of  Dundee  are  very  considerable,  and  its  commerce 
extensive*     Its  manufactures  are  linen  of  various  kinds,  canvass  or  ssiU 
cloth,  cotton-bagging,  coloured  thready  &c.     In  1745,  Dundee  expsrtsd 
10,000  pieces  of  osnaburghs ;  and  in  1829  upwards  of  100,000  pieces. 
The  situation  of  Dundee  is  highly  favoumble  for  trade.     The  harbour  bss 
been  rendered  commodious,  and  is  still  receiving  additional  improvements 
which  will  render  it  equal  to  most  in  the  kingdom.     These  improvements 
have  been  carrying  on  since  August  1815  at  an  expense  of  £157,000 ;  when 
completed,  the  harbour  will  be  nearly  ^  mile  in  length,  from  £.  to  W. ; 
the  piers  are  from  from  50  to  80  feet  broad.     In  1829,  225  sail  of  ship* 
ping,  whose  total  tonnage  amounted  to  27, 150  tons,  belonged  to  the  pisce : 
and  of  these  112  sailed  to  America,  the  West  Indies,  the  Baltic,  te.    104 
were  employed  in  the  coasting-tnule,  and  9  in  the  whale-fishery.     As  s 
proof  of  the  increase  of  trade  in  Dundee,  it  may  be  mentioned  tbst  in 
1810-11  the  custom  duties  amounted  to  £5,694  only,  while  in  1825^26 
they  amounted  to  £64,364.     At  the  former  period  the  excise  duties 
amounted  to  £10,000,  now  they  may  be  stated  at  £18,000  ammally.    In 
1816,  the  shore-dues  amounted  to  £4,411  ,- and  in  1829,  to  £10>1S4. 
Dundee  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  by  William  the  lAon.    U  is 
governed  by  a  provost,  4  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  and  IS  csnn- 
sellors,  and  joins  with  Forfar,  St  Andrews,  Cupar,  and  Perth,  in  sending 
a  member  to  parliament.     Its  population  in  1792  was  24,000 ;  i«  1801, 
26,084;  in  1811,  29,616;  and  in   lb2l,  30,575.     Its  population  hss 
since  greatly  increased. 

Greenock,^  Greenock,  beautifully  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  about  22  miles  from  Glasgow,  is  a  town  of  constdenble 
size.  The  harbour  is  very  commodious,  and  has  lately  been  greatly  im- 
proved. This  town  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  ail  parts  of  the 
world.  In  1728  the  gross  receipt  of  the  customs  at  this  port  amounted  to 
£15,231 ;  in  1828  they  amounted  to  £455,596.  The  municipal  oonstitQ- 
tion  of  Greenock  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  Every  proprieier  of 
ground  within  the  town  has  a  vote  in  tlie  election  of  the  magistiates;  the 
public  accounts  are  always  open  to  inspection ;  and  it  is  the  nnderstoed 
usage  and  practice  that  toe  magistrates  cannot  originate  any  applicstion  to 
parliament  without  having  previously  obtained  the  concurrence  of  a  majonV 
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•f  llie  deetors  pdblicly  aasembled.     The  popalation  of  Greenock  in  1793 
was  15,000;  in  1801,  17,458;  in  1811,  19,043;  and  in  1831,  27,571. 

Ab€rdeen»2     Aberdeen,  the  principal  city  of  Scotland,  north  of  the 
Forth,  ia  a  very  fine  city.     It  is  dirided  into  the  New  and  Old  towns. 
Oid  Aberdeen^  situated  on  the  river  Don,  abont  a  mile  from  its  efflux  into 
the  Bea»  was  constitnted  a  bishopric  and  city  by  the  translation  hither  of 
the  Bpiacopal  see  of  Morthlac,  in  the  county  of  Banff,  previous  to  the  year 
1153.     We  bare  already  noticed  its  university  or  college.     The  govern- 
ment is  Tested  in  a  provost,  3  bailies,  a  treasurer,  and  council,  with  the 
deacons  of  6  inoorporated  trades,    ft  is  a  royal  burgh  of  barony,  holding 
directly  of  the  Crown.     The  population  of  the  burgh  in  1821  was  1,483  ; 
hot  Inclnding  the  parish  of  Old  Machar,  in  which  it  stands,  and  in  which 
many  of  its  manufacturing  establishments  are  situated,  its  population  was 
at   that  period   18,312.     New  Aberdeen,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
former^  is  situated  npon  a  rising  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  at  its 
efflux  into  the  ocean ;  and  from  its  size  and  Importance — though  it  is  only 
a  royal  burgh — has  obtained  the  name  of  a  city,  without  any  special  grant 
from  any  sovereign.  Vast  improvements  have  been  made  here  of  late  years, 
both  in  the  addition  of  streets,  and  in  the  style  of  building,  which  emulates 
that  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  expenses  attending  the 
various  public  improvements  have  been  such  as  to  create  a  deficiency  in 
the  bmgh  funds,  of  not  less  than  £4,000  per  annum,  and  eventually  to 
place  its  whole  property  in  the  hands  of  trustees.     Marischal  College  of 
New  Aberdeen,  like  King's  College  of  Okl  Aberdeen,  from  which  it  is 
quite  distinct,  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  crown.     Trade  and  manufac** 
tares  are  actively  prosecuted  in  this  city.     The  latter  consists  chiefly  of 
woollen,  linen,  and  cotton,  in  all  their  different  stages.     Hosiery,  coarse 
dothsy  and  carpeting,  are  likewise  made.     Coarse  yam  is  spun  by  ma«- 
chinery ;  and  is  partly  exported  in  its  original  state,  partly  worked  into 
canvas,  sailcloth,  and  sheeting.     One  of  the  most  extensive  flax-spinning 
mills  in  the  kingdom,  stands  on  the  river  Don  in  the  vicinity.     There  are 
also  iron-fonnderies,  and  several  Iturge  breweries.    The  salmon-fisheries  on 
the  rivers  Dee  and  Don,  produce  an  annual  revenue  of  £10,000;  and  in 
the  year  ending  July  1st  1821,  there  were  exported  41,000  tons  of  stone, 
the  value  of  which  was  upwutls  of  £40,000.     Aberdeen  has  a  safe  and 
spacious  harbour,  which  has  been  improved  at  a  great  expense.     We  have 
already  noticed  its  amount  of  tonnage.     Its  government  is  similar  to  that 
of  New  Aberdeen.     Its  population  in  1831  was  32,912  ;  which  added  to 
25,107,  the  population  of  Old  Aberdeen,  makes  a  total  of  58^019  for  the 
city  of  Aberdeen  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term. 

Perth,2  The  city  of  Perth  is  the  most  regularly  built  of  any  old  town 
in  the  kingdom.  At  the  south  end  of  the  Watergate,  stood  the  palace  of 
the  Gowrie  family,  built  by  the  Countess  of  Hnntly,  about  the  year  1620 ; 
and  the  scene  of  an  attempt  said  to  have  been  made  upon  James  VI.  in  the 
year  1600,  by  the  earl  of  Gowrie  and  his  brother,  commonly  called  the 
Gowrie  ctnupinicy.  The  Bridge  of  Perth  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  island.  It  was  designed  by  Mr  Smeaton,  and  executed  under  his 
direction.  It  consists  of  10  arches,  one  of  which  is  a  land  arch.  The 
cleat  water  way  is  589  feet  9  inches ;  the  extent  of  the  arches,  730  feet 
9  inches;  the  wing  walls^  176  feet;  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge,  906 
feet  9  inches ;  its  breadth,  22  feet  within  the  parapets.  The  piers  are 
founded  10  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  upon  piles  of  oak  and  beech ; 
and  the  whole  was  completed  at  an  expense  of  £26,000  sterling.     Perth 
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18  a  place  of  f^ntX  antiqmty,  and  was,  prior  to  the  acoeaaioa  of  the  Stotrt 
ftiinily,  the  osnal  residence  of  the  Scotish  monarchs.     Many  of  the  houes 
of  the  nobility  still  remain ;  hot  they  hare  been  modemized  and  converted 
into  dvrelling'hoasee.     In  early  times   Perth  enjoyed   a   most  eztensire 
commerce,  and  its  trade  is  still  considerable.     Tlie  salmon-fishery  on  the 
Tay  may  be  estimated  at  £7000,  from  which  the  commanity  of  Perth 
dravr  about  £1000.     Linen  and  cotton-goods  are,  hoMrever,  the  staple 
mannfactnre,  the  annual  value  of  which,  for  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
may  be  estimated  at  £300,000  sterling.     There  are  also  extensive  mana- 
factures  of  leather,  boots,  shoes,  and  gloves,  the  value  of  which  may  be 
£30,000  annually.     Population,  in  1831,  20,016. 
.    Minor  Towns,'\  Inverness^  the  capital  of  the  North  Highlands,  is  a 
handsome  town  with  14,321  inhabitants,  and  has  some  commerce  in  hemp, 
flax,  cotton,  and  woollen-goods. — Elgin^  on  the  Lossie,  in  Morayshire,  hai 
the  ruins  of  an  elegant  Gothic  cathednd.^^on/roje,  at  the  mouth  of  tiie 
South  Esk  in  Angus-shire,  is  a  considerable  trading  and  mannfacturiDg 
town  with  12,055  inhabitants.     The  principal  manufactures  are  linen,  yarn, 
thread,   sheeting,  and  sailcloths. — Brechin^   in  Forfarshire,    with  5.900 
inhabitants,  was  formerly  an  episcopal  see.     It  has  an  ancient  Gothic 
Cathedral. — Forfar^  a  burgh  in  the  county  of  the  sama  name,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  7,949  souls.     It  manufactures  osnaburghs  and  coarse  lineni. — 
CapoTy  in    Fifeshire,  manufactures   linen  to  a  considerable  ralne. — St 
Andrews t  the  seat  of  a  university,  was  formerly  a  magnificent  town,  bat  is 
now  greatly  decayed.     Its  population  in  1831  was  5621. — Kirkaldy, 
in  the  shire  of  Fife,  with  a  population  of  503  li  souls,  is  a  small  burgh  which 
anffered  severely  in  the  civil  war  and  from  subsequent  events.     It  is  noir 
reviring,  and  conducts  a  considerable  coasting-trade,  besides  having  several 
manufactories  of  linen,  leather,  &c. — Duj^ermline   is  a  town  of  great 
antiquity,  occupying  an  eminence  about  two  miles  and  a  half  north  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth ;  it  contains  the  remains  of  the  most  celebrated  abbey  in 
Scotland,  which  was  of  such  extent,  that  Matthew  of  Westminster  af- 
firms it  would  have  accommodated  in  his  time  three  sovereign  princet 
with  all  their  retinue.     Malcoin  III.  iii  usually  understood  to  have  founded 
diis  monastery,  and  is  said  to  have  transferred  the  place  of  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Scotish  kings  hither,  from  the  island  I-colm-kill.     In  February 
1818,  while  preparing  for  building  a  new  church,  the  tomb  of  king  Robert 
the  Bruce  was  accidentally  discovered  here.     Dunfermline  is  now  famoas 
principally  for  its  manufacture  of  table  linen,  which  is  here  carried  on  more 
extensively  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Its  populatioa 
in  1831  was  17,068  souls. — Stirling^  has  been  compared  to  the  old  town 
of  Edinburgh  in  miniature.     The  castle  gives  it  an  air  of  majesty,  and  the 
prospect  from  the  castle-hill  along  the  banks  of  Forth  is  uncommonly  beanti- 
ful.     Carpets  and  cotton-goods  are  here  manufactured.     The  popalstion 
in  1831  was  8340.— FoMirA,  in  the  shire  of  Stiriing,  is  a  town  of  con- 
siderable importance,  having  a  large  market,  besides  three  great  trysts  in 
the  year.     Ito  population  in  1831  was  12,743 — Linlithgow^  the  county 
town  of  the  shire  of  the  same  name,  has  a  great  weekly  market.     Its 
palace,  now  in  ruins,  was  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  royal  residences  la 
Scotland. — Haddington^  which  is  a  county-town  of  very  great  antiquity, 
with  a  population  of  5,883  souls,  and  famous  as  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  the  reformer  John  Knox,  has  a  weekly  corn-market  on  Friday,  till 
lately  reckoned  the  greatest  in  Scotland. — Kelso  is  a  beautiful  town  sit- 
uated on  the  confluence  of  the  Teviot  and  Tivced  in  Roxbnrgh-shire.— 
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Jedburgh  in  Roxburghshire  is  principally  celebrated  for  its  fine  old  abbey. 
— Hawick  in  the  same  shire  has  a  good  weekly  market,  and  an  important 
tryst  for  the  sale  of  cattle.  It  is  prettily  situated  at  the  conflaence  of  the 
Slitridge  with  the  Teviot — Dumft'iesy  a  town  of  11,606  inhabitants,  is 
beantifally  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nith. — Ayr^  the  principal  town 
of  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ayr. 
Its  population  in  1831  was  7606  souls.  Here  are  manufactures  of  soap 
and  leather ;  a  great  quantity  of  coal  is  exported  from  this  place  to  Ireland.' 
— /rtftntfy  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  has  a  considerable  traffic  in  coals ;  and 
manufiutures  ropes,  carpets,  and  cotton  goods. — KUmamock  is  a  large 
manufacturing  town  in  Ayrshire,  containing  18,093  inhabitants,  and  con- 
ducting a  large  trade  in  carpets,  serges,  and  other  woollen  cloths,  and  in 
saddlery,  leather,  &c — The  village  of  MoffcU  in  Dumfries-shire  is  cele- 
brated for  its  mineral  wells ;  and  is  esteemed  the  most  healthy  village  in 
Britain. — Lanark^  the  county-town  of  Lanarkshire,  with  a  population  of 
7,673  souls,  is  neatly  built.  The  cotton-mills,  at  a  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood called  New  Lanarky  are  well-known. — Where  the  Leven  enters  the 
firth  of  Clyde,  stands  Dumbarton^  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  the 
mne  name.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  insulated  castle,  which, 
before  the  invention  of  artillery,  was  deemed  impregnable.  The  principal 
manufacture  is  glass. 


CHAP.  X THE  HEBRIDES,  ORKNEY,  AND  SHETLAND  ISLANDS. 

I. — HEBRIDES,  OR  WESTERN  ISLES. 

Tub  Hebrides,  or  JEbuday  were  little  known  to  ancient  geographers 
They  lie  between  55*  SO'  and  58*  28'  N.  lat.  ;  and  4*  52^  and  7  W  W. 
long,  from  Greenwich,  at  unequal  distances  from  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland. 
They  are  nearly  200  in  number,  of  which  about  87  are  inhabited.  Their 
superficial  contents  exceed  2,800  square  miles,  or  1,792,000  acres;  and 
their  total  population  may  amount  to  90,000  souls.  Gaelic  is  almost 
exclusively  the  language  of  the  Hebrides. 

Hietory.^  Thoiigh  the  existence  of  the  Hebrides  was  known  to  the 
Romans,  yet  nothing  can  be  collected  from  their  historical  works  relating 
to  the  history  of  these  islands.  From  the  ancient  annals  of  Scotland  it 
would  ^pear  that,  in  a  remote  period,  they  were  thinly  peopled  by  rude 
colonies,  governed  by  independent  chiefs.  In  the  8th  century  the  Danes 
and  Norwegians  began  to  harass  these  islanders ;  and  in  the  9th  century 
the  king  of  Norway  reduced  them  under  his  sway.  The  viceroys  who 
governed  these  islands  very  frequently  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  Nor- 
way, and  fierce  struggles  ensued.  About  the  end  of  the  1 1th  century 
the  Hebrides  were  fully  subdued  by  the  Norwegians  ;  and  they  remained 
a  tributary  province  of  their  kingdom,  until  ceded  to  Scotland  after  the 
defeat  of  Haco  at  Laigs,  in  Ayrshire.  The  restless  and  ruthless  chiefs, 
however,  occasionally  united  in  invading  and  plundering  the  western  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland,  until  the  reign  of  James  III.  when  the  power  of  these 
'  lords  of  the  isles' — as  they  were  commonly  called — was  finally  broken, 
and  the  islands  forced  to  allegiance. 

Distribution^  The  islands  of  Bute  and  Arran,  with  their  small  depen- 
dencies, form  a  distinct  county.     The  other  Hebrides  are  attached  to  the 
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•1111*68  of  Argyle,  Inverness,  Ross,  and  Cronaarty.     The  total  rapcffidal 
extent  of  those  belonging  to 
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The  Hebrides  are  divided  into  the  Outer  and  Inner  Hebridet,  The 
latter  lying  along  and  nearest  to  the  shore,  are  daily  becoming  more  known. 
Beyond  these,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  channel  varying  in  breadth 
from  15  to  40  miles,  are  extended  the  Onter  Hebrides,  forming  a  range  of 
islands  and  islets,  of  all  forms  and  dimensions,  from  conical  to  flat,  and  frofli 
the  diameter  of  3  or  4  miles  to  that  of  a  few  yards. 

Phyeical  Featuree,^  A  great  portion  of  these  islands  is  momitainons. 
The  eastern  parts  are  generally  low  and  swampy,  and  there  the  coists  are 
ragged,  bat  rarely  precipitous.  They  are  greatly  indented  by  lochs  and 
creeks.  Along  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast,  there  are  excellrat  harboon 
and  anchorages ;  the  western  coasts — ^with  one  or  two  exceptions— pretest 
very  few  safe  harboars.  The  predominant  soil  b  peat,  which  upon  the 
mountains  occurs  only  in  patches ;  bat  in  the  lower  gronnds  corecs  \k^ 
tracts,  and  to  a  great  depth.  The  vegetation  of  this  soil  consists  piinci* 
pally  of  heath,  carices,  and  eriophora,  with  lichen  and  mosses.  They 
may  be  said  to  be  destitute  of  wood,  unless  in  that  term  we  include  the 
ligneous  vegetables  and  willows.  Perhaps  the  most  singular  feature  in  some 
of  these  islands  is  the  astonishing  number  of  lakes  which  they  contain ; 
hot  these  lakea  rather  impart  gloom  than  beauty  to  the  landscape.  Their 
sullen  dark  brown  waters  present  the  idea  of  unfatliomable  depth,  and  no 
difference  is  in  general  exhibited  between  the  vegetation  on  their  margin 
and  that  of  the  surrounding  tracts  of  heath.  Hardly  any  of  the  nnmerons 
streams  deserve  tlie  name  of  rivers.  The  soil  of  the  western  side  of  these 
islands  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  eastern,  and  vegetation  there 
exhibits  great  richness  and  beauty.  The  climate  is  generally  characterised 
by  dampness.  Spring  commences  about  the  end  of  March ;  it  is  not  nntil 
the  end  of  May,  however,  that  the  green  livery  of  summer  ftdrly  saper* 
sedes  the  grey  and  brown  tints  of  the  winter  herbage.  From  the  beginning 
of  July  to  the  end  of  August  is  the  summer;  October  terminates  the 
autumnal  season.  Dreadful  tempests  sometimes  occur  daring  the  winter. 
After  a  continued  gale  of  westerly  wind,  the  Atlantic  rolls  in  its  enormons 
billows  upon  the  western  coasts,  dashing  them  with  inconceivable  fury  upon 
the  headlands,  and  in  some  places  presenting  a  magnificent  spectacle  of 
terrific  ranges  of  breakers  extending  for  miles. 

A(/c3  Bote,  or  Jlo<AMui.-which,  tkniff  with  Arran,  Indimarnoek,  and  the  gvwter  and  tover  Cm- 
biM  iale%  forme  a  ooonty— is  dtnated  In  the  nonth  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  aod  ie  eeparated  by  a  Barrow 
channel  from  Arf  yleehire.  Ite  form  U  oblong,  extending  16  miles  in  length,  from  N>W>  to  S.& ;  it » 
BOvrhere  aboTe  5  milee  In  breadth,  and  contains  a  superfldal  arva  of  abont  29,000  acres.  The  eHmst* 
ia  of  coarse  very  moist ;  bat  the  temperature  is  so  mild  that  It  has  been  emnpared  to  the  soathera 
parts  of  England'  There  are  0  or  8  small  ialces  on  the  island.  The  sqrftioe  ia  an  Intemixton  of  IsTel 
and  billy  ground,  the  highest  part  rising  only  780  feet  above  the  sea.  The  northern  part  is  elevatei 
and  rodcy,  and  abont  a  foorth  part  is  considered  irreclaimable  by  the  ploogh,  but  the  remainder  is  in 
general  good,  and  well  cnltivated.  There  are  several  Indications  that  the  aea  anciently  roee  niaefa 
higher  on  the  shores  of  this  Island  than  it  does  at  present*  Fishing  Is  here  prosecoted  so  sarsesrfoUy 
that  50,000  barrels  of  herrings  have  been  sometinefl  exported  from  Rothaay  in  a  year'  An  extenslrt 
astablishmeot  for  sinning  cotton  has  been  estidtlished  near  Rothsay,  which  gives  employmeDt  to  s 
great  nnmber  of  hands'— There  is  only  oqe  town  on  the  Island,  Bothgay,  on  the  N.E.  coast,  a  nyti 
bnrgh,  which  gives  the  title  of  doke  to  the  heir  apparent  to  the  British  throne ;  bat  there  ars  ens  or 
two  vil  lagea,  which  are  welUboilt  and  thriving.  A  nnmber  of  good  roads  have  been  ntade  on  this  island ; 
and  by  means  of  stearo-boats  on  the  Clyde,  It  communicates  with  Glasgow  commonly  many  tHnea  in 
one  day.    The  meet  remarkable  monument  of  antiquity  is  Rothsay  castle,  once  a  royal  residence,  but 
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IB  nUiHa  tevlng  been  burnt  by  Axfyle  daring  the  eommiotions  in  UBB.  Hm  most  doUghtftil  ipot 
to  tbejaloid  k  Moont  Staart,  tiie  ftmily  aett  of  the  Marquis  of  Bate.  The  population  in  1881  wae 
tjsn  mn^'-Imekatamoek  is  an  idaad  on  the  western  coast  of  Bute,  aboat  a  mile  in  length.— The 
rmm  or  Gmtirta  un  two  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  opposite  to  tiie  E.  coast  of  Bate,  and 
from  Aynhire  by  a  narrow  fharnwl  called  Fienrby  Road.    Popniatioa,  87& 

Arrm^'\  Arran,  or  ^rr.iNa.  L  e.  <  the  island  of  mountains,'  is  styled  QkUa  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Aatonians.  It  is  of  an  irregular  oval  form,  and  is  situated  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  between  Kintyra  and 
the  cooaiy  of  Ayr.  Its  length,  from  N.  to  &  is  about  SO  miles ;  and  it  Is  from  8  to  11  in  breadth ;  con. 
tsiidng  a  snpertdal  arsa  of  164  square  miles,  or  lOfi^U  acres ;  of  wMdi  about  14,431*  oomposed  of 
light  biahla  moold,  and  lying  diiefly  along  the  shore,  are  cultiTiuted.  The  surface  presents  extensive 
lofty  moontains,  and  profound  valleyik  Of  the  mountains,  Ooatfell  rises,  according  to  trigo^ 
It,  2,010  feet  aboTo  the  sea.  and  that  afanoat  from  the  coast,  which  greatly 
heiglifeeBa  tiie  apparent  eleration  of  this  sublime  raountsln  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  On  the  coast 
are  two  good  harboura,  liamlash  on  the  SLE.  and  LodirBn*aa  on  the  N.  whidk  is  accessible  with  every 
wind.  Shoals  of  salmon,  herring,  and  white  fish,  frequent  the  shores :  and  at  least  SOO  fishing  Tossels 
beloog  to  tiie  istend.  It  is  mow  intersected  by  good  roads ;  and  the  whole  of  the  cultirated  lands  are 
inelosed  and  subdiTided.  About  lOQO  head  of  cattle  are  annually  exported  to  the  mainland,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  kelp  is  manofactured.  A  few  red  deer  find  shelter  among  the  mountains ; 
Uadc  oodc.  and  other  spedes  of  game,  are  plentif  uL  Adden  are  said  to  be  very  numerous.  The 
whole  idaad  is  divided  in  property  betwixt  the  families  of  Hamilton  and  Fullarton ;  one  of  the  here- 
ditary litles  of  the  Duke  of  HamUton  being  Esrl  of  Arraa  It  contained  6,541  inhabitants  In  18S1 ;  but 
the  pepolation  presses  so  mndi  on  the  means  of  subsistence  that  emigration  is  finequently  resorted  to 
by  the  natives.^— At  the  8L  R  comer  of  Arran  is  the  small  Isle  of  P/o^lda.— Lamlash  harbour  is 
euvered  by  Bohf  Xrfe,  whidi  contains  about  464  acres,  partly  arable. 

GigkmJl  Gigha  is  a  low  island,  7  miles  hmg  and  1  to  8  and  a  half  broad,  partly  rocky  and  partly 
arablr,  divided  from  the  peninsula  of  Cantyre  by  a  diannel  Smiles  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Its  superficial 
extent  is  5000  Scotish  acres,  of  which  1500  are  arable.  Oats,  barley,  and  potatoes,  are  the  chief  articles 
•f  crop,  of  which,  together  with  cattle,  kelp,  linen  yam,  and  whisky,  there  la  an  annual  exportation.  On 
the  westnm  diore,  which  is  bold  and  rocky,  there  are  two  renuricable  caves.  One  of  these  was  ovl. 
giaaUy  ISM)  feet  long}  but  at  preaent,  a  part  of  it  only  to  covered.  The  other  cave  to  70  feet  long,  SO 
teved,  and  40  higiL  At  the  south  end  of  the  toland,  there  to  a  subterraneous  peaaage  1S3  feet  kn^, 
into  which  the  aea  runa^  About  the  middle  of  it,  there  to  an  aperture  8  feet  long  and  two  broad;  and 
Bear  the  end,  there  to  another  80  feet  long  and  four  browL  Whentheretoaaurf,  apapetaalndstimuea 
fran  these  apertorea,  aoooropanied  with  a  loud  notoe.    Population  in  1881, 573L 

/4A9.3  The  ialud  of  tolay  to  aituated  about  IS  miles  from  Knapdale,  on  the  mainland,  and  forms 
part  of  the  ooooty  of  Argyle.  It  to  of  an  irregular  form  j  in  length  from  N.  to  81.  about  SI,  and  in 
hi'iiadth  from  R  to  W.  about  84  miles.  Its  superficial  extent  to  nearly  151,000  acres,  of  which  one- 
aevcnth  to  in  tillage.  The  coast  to  rugged,  but  has  some  good  harbours,  particalarly  that  of  Loddn. 
daal  on  the  &W.  coast  Two  arms  of  the  aea,  Lochgruinart  and.LorhJndsal,  seem  once  to  have  divided 
blay  into  two,  the  highest  land  betweoi  them  being  not  more  than  80  feet  above  high-water  mark. 
Tbera  are  between  80  and  90  fkvsh  water-lakes  on  the  toland,  covering  altogetiier  a  space  of  3,000  acres. 
The  sor&oe  of  the  island  to  dlveraifled  with  little  hiUa,  which  riae  to  a  mountainoos  hdght  towards  the 
N.sndE.  Agriculture  to  now  oondncted  here  after  the  moot  improved  mode.  The  arable  land  to  inclosed 
and  drained,  and  produces  good  crops  of  barley,  oats,  pease,  and  flax.  Wheat  to  Ukewiae  raiaed  in  emu 
rideraUe  qoantity,  and  excellent  potatoes.  lalay  alao  exporta  aome  linoi,  and  a  fiaw  horaea }  but  ita 
8ta4>le  to  black  cattle,  which  are  in  high  estimation  among  the  EngUah  graziera,  who  purehoae  amnu 
ally  aboot  3^000  head.  The  climate  to  motot,  but  upon  the  whole  steady  and  healthy.  Istoy  has  mines 
of  lead  and  copper.  Manganeae,  cobalt,  iron  ore,  barytea,  emery,  and  quiduiTver,  have  been  found 
upon  it,  and  inexhanatible  pita  of  hard  and  aoft  marl  occur  in  diflferent  porta.  The  popnlatkm  in  1881 
was  18,171.    The  proprietor  of  Istoy  to  Campbell  <rf  Shawfield. 

Jura-I  The  island  of  Jura,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  county  of  Aigyle,  to  separated  from  Islay 
by  the  sound  of  Jura,  a  channel  about  one  mile  In  lureadth.  .  It  extenda  fully  86  miles  in  length,  and  to 
from  a  to  7  in  breadth;  containing  about  84  square  miles,  or  58,700  acres,  of  which  4,000  are  under  til- 
lage^ It  to  the  most  rugged  of  sU  the  western  lales,  being  oomposed  chiefly  of  huge  rocks,  heaped 
apon  one  another  in  the  utmost  disorder.  Hie  mountainous  ridges  occupy  the  middle  of  the  idand, 
extending  Its  whole  length,  and  increasing  in  height  to  the  &  W.  till  they  terminate  in  four  similarly 
peaked  monntains,  two  of  which,  standing  dose  to  each  other,and  seen  at  a  great  distance,  are  called  the 
PmfitcfJmrtL  From  the  highest  of  these  peaks  a  prospect  magniflosnt  beyond  description  to  obtsined; 
the  ide  of  Skye  snd  the  Isle  of  BCaa  being  aeen  at  the  aame  time,  though  diatant  from  each  other  8S0 
milea.  The  west  side  of  Jura  to  a  dreary  nninhabitsd  region,  intersected  by  numerous  torronta^  The 
popatotfam  live  on  the  &  aide  of  the  iaiand,  where  are  two  ilne  harboura,  that  to  the  &  called  the  Har. 
boor  of  Soaall  lales,  the  other  Lowland  Man*s  Bay.  The  whole  of  thto  side  forms  a  pleasantMsne ;  the 
coMt  being  indented  with  bays,  and  the  arable  and  pasture  lands  which  spread  out  on  the  aedivity 
beiiytsraiinated  by  huge  rocky  mountains,  whidi  form  a  romantic  and  sublime  badc-groond.  The 
«eiltothin,andtheGiopsofoats,barley,  potatoes,  and  flax,  are  of  course  very  poor.  Besides  red  deer, 
the  awuntalnaliaednameroas  flocks,  of  sheep  and  goats;  grouse  and  black  game  are  also  plentffnL  Thm 
only  frattslband  on  the  toland  are  sloes  and  rowans.  Iron  ore  and  manganese  are  the  prlndpalminerab; 
dote  to  plentif uL  There  to  only  one  village  on  the  island,  called  Jura*  and  inhabited  by  a  few  flshermon. 
The  cfimoto  is  healthy.    The  Gaelic  to  the  only  spoken  language.    The  population  in  1881  was  1,864 

To  the  N.  of  Jura,  in  the  sound  between  it  and  Scaiba,  Ues  the  famous  whirlpool  of  Csiywwfcew,  so 
III.  2   B 
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qjl<d ft^w •■»•€> Mat  rfOfiwi^k  w^pwiihdl  ImhL  ThaMnttis  abMlABtftelin^adaa 
wldrlpod  it  M«c«rt  the  9c«ftft  lUe.  ▲•ttMflood.tltoralMitlMrtralt»  thscMUMtkn  «£!!»•«  en. 
■MaM,  •DdUrawbn  ttoMffbt  akQiit  th«  fo««h  kMW  «r  the  tide,  wh«i  II  thnwi  «p  mmj  th^ 
bv»tMteftt«n,ui4tlMrawoftlMiwUn««»tanBMrb«kaw«Mth«4ialMM«#lSBJIn.  Atthk 
period  it  Ib  generaUy  feteL  to  veawla  to  eppimch  It— Sovia  to mmmaSkwodtj  tolud, of  a< 
lybovl  a  nUas  tai  dlametor,  Md  iaheMtad  by  eboBt  00  fWHMia 

CMbiMV  ond  Othmvl]  Te  the  W.  olJnm  to  »Mulk  tolaBieeHad  OoloaeBy.  T 1 
fr«n  OroMey  upon  the  &  hjr  a  namNr  rhiMiBt  dry  at  leer  water,  when  hoth  fcetewn  eae  tolii.  Tktf 
eoolate  ahaat  flUW  Seole  or  aearly  11,300  Aifltoh  acm  i  their  anllapa  to  n^TRiid,  Iwft  d^ 
aooataiai.    The  an*to  toai  oopstttotee  eoaaewhat  toai  ttampa^Aatf  e#tha  toland,  pradariaf  tohieMi 
crope  of  bartoy  and  potaloea.    Oa  the  ■here  to  faoad  coral,  where  atoo  a  eoMMaiahle  qaaattty  tJMf 
to^Mla.    ThepopalakkMofbothtolaadslnlflilwaeWieairie. 

XUhIa  wtd  BaiitahmaiftL^  Wwtob»  aboat  1  adia  and  a  hrif  to  itowrtw,  Md  Batoahwigh,  tn  Um 
reaiaakabla  far  their  eaedtont  alato  qaarries,  abeot  S  adtoe  N.N.W.  of  Searba,  and  aef«»  ftwa  Oe  &K 
extraatlty  of  If  oU.  The  Btodale  Stoto  Conpaay  enptoy  about  ISO  qMcrtora  and  dayJiteoran,  wto 
prepare  tor  exportalioa  6,«MMW0  of  ahtoaan— ally.  Theie  nay  be  BKanafaotared  efaay  dUaeeiha, 
from  laga  of  thrsa  or  four  fMt  Hoara,  to  the  naalleet  eiaa.  Iha  larger  tolaaid  of  flaell  Hm  tolwixt 
Ttoiiale  and  the  -«it*«»^-^ 

LimereLl  Ltoiaoie  to  a  iMr4itototond,neerlylOmitoeloBg',  and  of  an  ararage  breadth  of  I  S^tto  It 
nwB  from  aw.^whcn  It  to  S  and  a  half  miles  dtotant  from  Dowart  polaft  In  Mdtt— to  N.E.  It  wwm. 
ctoBtlytheeeatofthaUAopof  Aivyla.    IVtpvtotioa  to  l»l,  ia& 

MulL'}  Tbc  bland  of  fifalt  to  teparatodftom  Lorn,  to  Arfyleebtoak  by  a  channel  eaHed  the  S»ai4«r 
MalL  It  to  io  toafth  36  mllee,  and  to  average  breadth  about  18,  bot  its  extmae  breadth  to  30  adlM, con. 
prehendinf  224,000,  arres,  of  which  3,000  are  In  tillage.  Iti  generil  aepect  to  ragfed  and  awMuitaiooiis ; 
the  greater  part  of  It  exhlUflng  nothtog  bol  erage,  heath,  •»i  swampy  moraseee.  A  roaddenUe 
anmber  of  cattle  are  reared,  of  whieh  the  greeter  pert  are  exported.  The  baeed  of  sheep  heitt(iB«4 
goad,  and  some  attention  has  lately  been  paid  to  ito  ImproTement  The  dlmato  to  more  moist  thaa  ia 
general  even  to  the  weslxm  parts  of  Scotland,  and  vtolent  westerly  winds  lireqnently  preraM ;  tot  the 
wtater  to,  open  the  whoto,  mild,  froet  and  snow  seldom  eoaltealBg  loiv  There  ars  ssTcnl  tmill 
villages  i  Tobermory,  a  larga  ▼Mage  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Island,  waa  eetaUbhsd  in  vm 
l«y  the  society  for  the  eneoorageateot  of  fldierlesi  Great  part  of  Mull  nmalsta  of  wfainstone  Bauita 
are  eommoa.  White  lava,  very  rarely  seen,  to  found  near  Aroa  LImeetone,  sandstone,  sad  gnaitB 
are  plantlful,  and  coal  has  been  dtoeovercd  in  several  places^  Theshorsaallbrd  varfooskiodsafbfsa- 
tlful  pebbles,  and  the  ringing  stone  at  Balpfaitrtoh  has  olton  been  naentloned.  Ito  length  to  7  fr«t^  iti 
breadth  dfBel,  and  Itedeopnem  44  faet  Ite  colour  to  dull  grey,  and  It  to  spotted  with  bJacfc  mies.  It 
to  extremely  hard,  and  when  struek  emits  a  sonad  Hkethaft  of  brass  or  cast  Iron.  Hie  popolatioBrf 
Mull  and  a^oining  Islets  la  1821  was  10,619  souls.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  to  the  chtef  proprietor  in  MnlL 

Ato^3  ttsAi  to  a  vary  small  Island,  renmrfcabto  only  for  Haeingular  basaltto  oavanis  and  osIosiim. 

II  Ues  aboollS  mHas  W.  from  MnlL  Ito  length  to  one  mite;  ito  breadth  half  ae  marh ;  and  ita  form 
liregular.  Oa  the  &R  eoest,  oppoelte  to  a  convenient  landlng.plaee,  there  to  a  cave  whose  eatraore. 
In  the  form  of  a  Gothic  areh,  to  bounded  on  the  S.  by  basaltie  columns  iodlning  towards  like  tli«  rlto 
of  a  sUp.  Thto  cave  to  called  Fingart  Cove,  and  has  been  described  to  torms  of  raptars  by  ercrj 
eminent  traveltor  who  bee  visited  It :  *•  The  mfaid,**  says  Sfr  Joseph  Banks,  *•  can  hardly  form  as  idei 
aaore  magnMeent  thaa  auch  a  apace,  aopported  on  each  aide  by  rangea  of  oolnmna,  and  rooM  bj  tlM 
bottoam  of  thoae  which  have  been  broken  off  to  form  it ;  between  the  angles  of  which  a  yellow  itslif- 
matte  aaatter  hm  been  exuded,  which  serves  to  deltaie  the  angles  precisely,  and,  at  the  same  tlm, 
wMi  a  giaal  deal  of  elegance ;  and,  to  render  it  stIU  more  agreeable,  the  whoto  to  lighted  from  witl- 
out,  and  toe  air  to  perfectly  free  from  the  damp  and  noxfoos  vapours  with  whlc4i  natural  carerrn  in 
general  abound.**  *«  How  splendid,**  mys  Dr  Uno  Von  1^11,  in  hta  Letters  on  Iceland,  "do  the  por. 
tieoee  of  the  anciento  appear,  to  our  eyes,  from  the  oatentottous  megnifloenoe  of  the  descriptioos  we 
have  reesived  of  them ;  and  with  what  admiration  are  we  seised  on  seeing  even  the  cotonoadsB  of  oor 
OMdaraedUtoml  But^  when  we  behold  the  Oaeeo/^if4«j;  formed  by  nature,  to  the  isto  of  StsA, it 
to  no  longer  pomlble  to  make  a  eompartooa,  and  we  are  fbreed  to  acknowledge,  that  this  piece  ol 
arehlteetufe,  fanned  by  natare,  fhr  surpasses  that  of  the  Louvre,--that  of  8t  Peter  at  Rone,-«U  thst 
ramalna  of  Palmyra  and  Pmstum.— and  all  that  the  genius,  the  taste,  and  the  luxury  of  the  Greekt 
were  capabto  of  inventing  I*»  -  1  have  seen,**  eonttones  SI  Fond,  «  many  ancient  volcanoes,  sod  I 
hatve  given  descriptions  of  several  superb  basaltie  causeways,  and  delightful  caverns  in  the  nidst  of 
lavas  $  but  I  have  never  found  any  tiriog  which  eoroes  near  to  this,  or  can  bear  any  comparison  ii-ith 

III  for  the  admhraMe  regularity  of  the  columns,  the  height  of  the  arch,  Btc,  or  for  reeemblance  to  the 
masterpiaom  of  art ;  though  art  has  had  no  share  to  Ito  eonstractSun.  It  to,  therefore,  not  at  sll  lor- 
prtstoigt  that  tradition  should  have  made  It  the  abode  of  a  hero.**  The  bottom  of  the  cave  to  sIirtT* 
fliled  with  the  sea,  and  can  be  entered  with  a  boat,  only  when  the  water  to  completely  calm.  The 
fottawtoyara  the  dimeaaiona  of  the  cave,  aecordtog  to  Sb*  Joeeph  Banks : 

Feet  Inch. 
Length  of  the  cave  fh^om  the  ntlk  without  .  .       371      0 

Oe.  da        from  the  piteh  of  the  arch       ...  290      0 

Breadth  of  do.  at  toe  mouth 53      7 

I>o.  ofthecaveatthefortherend  ....  20      0 

Height  of  the  arch  at  the  mouto  .        117      A 

attheend  7U      0 
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Dc^«r««tar«ttlMiiiooth IB      0 

Da  ftttbemd 9      0 

Height  of  th«  tallest  oolamns  on  tlM  right  side  of  tiMMitraaoB  45       0 

Tfc»  mum  of  which  fh«  roof  h  fonned  b  20  feet  lUck  at  Its  lowe»t  parta.  !b  the  &  W.  coraer  of  llie 
tabad  there  to  another  care,  not  so  deep  or  so  lofty  n  F!iigal*k ;  and  6  or  7  more  ocenr  in  other  pftrt* 
oftheonaata.    Stiflh  taay  coBtatai  300  acrea. 

J>rr>.3  The  tolandof  Tjrie  or  Tlree  la  in  length  aboai  U  mfle*,  and  from  7  to  1  In  bivadth.  Its  dt« 
•noe  from  lloll  ii  about  Id  milei  in  a  western  direetion.  The  snrfhee,  eomprialng  iboat  15,000  Afies, 
a  lowvr  and  more  terel  than  to  common  among  the  Hebrides.  About  one-hslf  to  iwkoned  to  bd 
anbl«.  In  the  fafttorior  are  84  small  lakes^  Ilie  principal  ero]^  are  oats,  potatoes,  had  s*me  flas. 
Trwa  tb«  trunks  of  large  treea,  which  are  fonnd  fa  every  moss,  wood  appears  to  ha¥»  been  fotmerly 
abondant,  though  It  to  now  totally  wanting.  The  inhabitants  employ  theraselTei  tn  flshlttg  hM  ttiaklair 
kelp.  Limestone  and  ironstone  are  common,  the  former  resembles  taarble,  fettd  takes  i  One  j^llshi 
This  ialaad  has  ssrenl  monuments  of  antiquity.    Its  populafion  in  lOBl  was  4,181  soato. 

CbtL"}  The  tobmd  of  CdU,  forming  part  of  Aiyyieshire,  to  IS  miles  in  length,  and  about  9  Uflei  la 
breadth.  The  sarfaoe  to  rugged  and  rocky.  Where  any  soil  exists,  it  to  so  thin  as  to  be  unSt  for  thh 
Boortoinnent  of  sny  torge  plant  The  extent  of  cultivated  land  to  small,  forming  about  one.eighfh  or 
the  whole:.  SmaD  lakra  are  numerous,  and  they  contain  trout  and  eeto.  So  renomous  reptiles  an 
fooadlaCoO.  Cattle  and  kdp  form  the  only  articles  of  export.  The  Inhabitants  are,  for  the  mtfftt  part, 
employed  in  the  fishery.  There  to  a  ferry  betwixt  Tyrie  and  Coll,  and  another  betwixt  CoD  and  Mull, 
hut  both  sre  dangerous,  on  account  of  rapid  currents  and  a  heavy  swell.    Population  In  I8B1, 1,804. 

JliHi.^  The  island  of  Rum  or  Ronin,  to  about  8  miles  long,  and  contains  nearly  S4  square  miles. 
Thto  islaiid  to  mountainous,  and  little  of  It  has  been  cultivated.  Many  sheep  are  feared.  The  only 
harbour  to  that  of  Lodi  Skrcsort,  upon  the  eastern  side,  which  to  oommodiooa  and  extensive.  Agates 
and  rock^^rystato  are  fonnd  upon  the  shore.    Population,  in  1821, 904. 

Skye.'}    Skye,  the  most  considerable  of  the  Hebrides,  extends  along  the  W.  coast  of  Ross-shlre, 
from  wUch  it  to  separated  by  a  broad  diannel,  except  at  the  &E.  extremity,  where  it  nearly  ap(> 
proadiea  the  mainland.    It  lies  between  ST»  and  STTo  3Bf  N.  tot,  and  between  d»  39^  atid  0*  40^  W.  long, 
from  Greenwich,  being  upwards  of  45  miles  from  K.  to  Sw  and  12  to  S2  from  W.  to  E-  It  contains  pexhapa 
342,100  EngHah  acres,  of  which  90,000  are  arable ;  the  rest,  con«toting  of  mountain  and  hULpasture, 
lake*,  raoraascB,  rodcs,  and  other  waste  lands,  may  amount  to  479  square  miles,  deeply  indented  with 
Inlets  of  the  sea,  so  distributed  thai  no  spot  in  the  island  to  four  miles  from  salt  water.    Tlie  cUmoh 
to  ntUd,  in  proportion  to  its  latitude  and  the  height  of  the  mountains,  some  of  tvhieh  are  computed 
to  he  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  the  weather,  on  the  whole,  is  not  agreeable :  for  ona 
half  of  the  year  to  deluged  with  rain,  and  the  air  seldom  oontinnee  long  of  the  same  temperature. 
The  surface  to  very  irregular.    In  several  districts  are  bleak  elevated  ridges  of  hilto  coTcred  with 
heath ;  and  below  are  ralleys  watered  by  rapid  etreams,  f^'esh. water  lakes,  morasses  In  wUeh  trunks 
of  treea  are  found,  gentle  sloping  declivities,  and  level  ilelds.    The  bare  rocks  often  appear  near  ttia 
inmndta  of  the  hllto ;  brown  heath  darkens  their  declivities ;  tlie  morasses  are  ooTcred  with  gnay 
mosa ;  and  spots  of  lively  Tcrdore  are  thinly  interspersed.    Most  of  the  hilto  in  the  central  and  south.  ' 
em  quarters  were  anciently  clothed  with  wood ;  but  little  forest-timber  now  remains  in  the  tolaitd, 
except  on  the  S.  £  coast  of  Sleat,  where  there  to  still  some  natural  wood.    There  to  every  dlvehtity 
of  soil,  except  pure  sand.    The  quantity  of  grain  raised  In  favourable  seasons,  to  reckoned  not  tb 
exceed  9000  bolto;  500  tons  of  kelp  are  annually  manufactured  ;  and  9000  cattle  are  exported.    The 
promontories  or  headlands,  are  rocks  of  immense  height    In  some  parte  are  basaltic  colums,  resem. 
bUng  those  of  StaffiL    About  a  mile  S.  of  Talysker.  on  the  &  W.  coast,  there  to  a  high  hill,  having  lA 
front  a  series  of  basaltic  columns,  above  20  feet  In  height,  and  consisting  mostly  of  five  angles.    At  4 
sm^  dtotanee  from  them  on  the  slope  of  a  hUl,  to  a  traot  of  several  roods  formed  of  the  tops  of 
colonna,  ciose  set,  and  exhibiting  a  reticulated  series  of  amaxing  beauty.    There  to  abundance  of 
freestone,  limestone,  granite,  with  some  veins  of  marble,  and  appearances  of  lead  and  iron-ore  id 
vsriooii  placea     In  the  partoh  of  Snizort  there  is  a  perpendicular  rock  or  obelisk  about  980  feet  in 
rircomferenoe  at  the  base,  and  terminating  In  a  sharp  point,  perhaps  300  feet  in  height.    Many  curl, 
oos  grottoes,  Dmldical  monuments,  and  aodent  forts  are  fotmd  in  thto  idand.     There  are  several 
sgreeable  seats  and  villages  planted  on  the  coasts  and  borders  of  lakes.    Opposite  to  Huntoh,  the 
northern  proaaonlory,  there  to  a  rapid  current :  and  at  no  great  dtotanee  are  the  dangerous  rocks  of 
SJIcer.ma.m»iH.'~'TbM  low  dtotiict  of  Sleat  or  &  EL  peninsula  of  Skye,  to  divided  from  Inverness-shire  by 
the  Inner  Sound,  the  narrowest  part  of  which  is  called  the  Kyle.    The  population  of  Skye  was  re. 
lamed  at  20^897  In  1881 ;  they  dwell,  for  the  nsoat  part,  in  scattered  vUIagea,  as  convenience  or  sitaa. 
tion  invitea.  Loch  Bracadale  forms  a  beautiful  land-locked  harbour,  abounding  in  safe  creeks  and  tolete* 
Skye  to  divided  into  7  parishes,  and  belongs  cUefly  to  two  proprietors,— the  laird  of  Macleod  and  hwd 
Mardooald.    Contiguous  to  Skye,  there  are  many  small  islands  dependent  upon  it.— AodAtMia,  an 
tonMMMcnMe  Island,  5  miles  M.M.W.  of  Huatoh  promontory,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Skye, 
vss  formerly  Inhabited.    lu  ito  neighbourhood  are  six  or  seven  rocks,  one  of  which  to  about  300  paces 
ia  drcoit,  and  ftot  on  the  summit,  with  a  deep  well  in  it— Fhdda  to  a  Uttto  verdant  tola  on  the  N.K 
rowt  of  Trottemess.— /tone,  a  rugged  island,  affording  pasture  for  black  cattle,  to  0  milca  from  north 
to  south,  and  2  1b  breadth,  at  the  north  extsemity  of  Kaasay,  between  Skye  and  Roaa^^hire.  Ita  sh«)rea 
sre  mcky  and  dangerous.— Aaofoir  is  a  rough,  rocky,  and  indiSereotly  fruitful  island,  15  miles  lung 
sad  1  to  4  broad,  separated  from  tbe  east  coast  of  Skye  by  a  narrow  sound.    It  contains  311  squsre 
Biles  oeeopled  by  about  900  inhabitants:    The  whole  toland  belooga  to  Mr  Mndeod  of  Raasay,  who  to 
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•Ito  proprtetor  of  Rou  mnd  Fladda.— Aeo^poy  and  PsMagr,  tooth  of  Ranay,  yidd  toteraMo  i 

Hm  fomor,  tooiowliat  oral,  b  3  milet  Umf  ,  and  1  to  8  brood,  rfariof  gradooll  j  oo  all  rides  fnm  fht 

•hon  i  tlM  tatter  b  flat,  a  mito  tai  dtametor,  and  of  a  good  aoiL 

Smrnu}  This  istand,  fominff,  with  a  nombor  of  Mnallor  ialanda,  a  parith  of  Inrnniwi  iliiiT,  b 
aboat  8  bUoi  loof ,  bj  4iii  breadth.  It  ia  mooataiiioas,  but  prodaceo  tolerablo  crops  of  oata.  On  Uw 
N.E  ft  has  agood  hartonr.  1%b  population  of  tho  pariah.  In  1821,  was  S,aQ3aoalB.  Tho  whole  ex. 
tent  of  tbo  doster  of  Islands  amounts  to  aboot  30  tquaro  miles. 

South  Ui»t2  StnOh  Ulst  Ues  between  ft7o  A'  and  ar7e  81'  N.  lat  behw  upwards  of  80  miles  from  N. 
to  Sb  and  4  to  8  In  breadth  j  eontalninf  187  square  mllse.  Including  Eridcsayaa  UKon  the  south  coas^ 
and  10  square  miles  of  frenh. water  lakes,  "nie  general  aspeet  is  mountainoos  and  barren.  Berla  or 
EaAela,  a  mountain  on  this  Island,  probably  exceeds  3000  feet  In  height  Oncflflh  only  of  the  wbde 
Is  eattlTatsd,  and  that  ddefly  onihe  W.  aide,  which  shdres  downwards  to  the  sea.  and  teminatet  ta 
a  sandy  beach.  The  soil  (rf  tho  arable  tract  Is  light  and  sandy ;  further  Inland,  there  Is  a  continued 
chain  of  swaropa.  and  lakes,  to  the  eastward  of  which  are  steep  and  lofty  hills,  coTored  with  heath  sad 
scanty  pastnrss.  The  products  of  this  Island  are  scanty  crope  of  bear,  oats,  and  potatoes.  South  fiat 
broader  formerly  than  It  fci  at  prssent  On  the  west  coast,  ruins  of  houses  are  seen  within  water. 
Indeed  along  the  western  shore  of  all  the  Islands  in  tliose  parts,  there  Is  a  gradual  encroach- 
■wnt  of  the  sea,  oeearioned  by  the  perpetual  drifting  of  sand.  In  many  places,  reatigea  of  buihliagi, 
ladosures,  Anrehce  and  burytng-grouads,  are  now  coTored  with  water  i  hence  It  Is  erident,  ttiataa 
extant  of  the  westsm  ooest,  by  some  riolent  oonrussion,  or  a  gradual  proeem  of  nature,  has  became 
the  bed  of  a  part  of  the  Atlantlo  ocean.    The  population  of  Sooth  Uist  in  1821  was  0,098  souls. 

North  Uut."}  This  island  b  separated  fttmi  the  a  W.  coast  of  Harrto  by  a  channel  9  miles  bnwd. 
Ita  form  b  rwj  Irregular.  The  length  b  aboot  16  milea,  the  breadth  from  6  to  18  miles,  loclu^nf 
its  numerous  idets,  and  seravl  fresh-water  lakes,  it  comprehends  an  area  of  118  square  miles.  The 
climate  b  extremely  rariable.  The  general  aspect  of  the  bland  b  cheerlem  and  gloomy.  A  dait, 
barren,  heathy  surface,  iwelUng  into  hilb  of  no  great  altitude,  eompoees  the  greater  part  of  It.  The 
cultifated  tract  b  limited  to  a  strip  of  low,  sandy  soil,  aboot  1  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  ahmg  the 
vrest  and  north  coasts.  The  northern  shore  b  inacoesible  to  ressels  of  any  harden,  on  neeount  of 
rodcs,  shoals,  and  breakers.  The  eastern  coast  b  an  entire  craggy  predpioe,  except  where  it  b  ioter. 
sected  by  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  form  safe  and  commodious  bays  and  harbours.  The  most  northeriy 
harbour  on  that  ooest  b  Cheesbay,  where  reaseb  may  ride  la  safety  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In 
Loch-n^Maddy,  which  extends  fire  or  six  miles  inland,  yesseb  find  good  anchorage,  and  an  easy  out. 
let,  with  almost  any  wind.  There  are  many  Druldlcal  temples  and  Danish  forts  in  North  Ubt  and  ita 
attendant  blends,  wbklh  compose  one  parish,  with  a  p<^ulation  of  neariy  5000  souls. 

Barrii  attd  Lewit.]  Thb  Island,  the  most  northerly  of  the  outer  Hebrides,  b  divided  by  two  arms 
of  the  sea  Into  two  districts,  Lewis  uid  Harris ;  it  b  in  length  82  miles,  running  S.  W.  and  N.E.  and, 
upon  an  average,  11  broad.  The  southern  dbtrict,  Harris,  b  entirely  mountainotts, — ^Lewb  b  dim. 
paratively  level  In  what  b  called  the  Foreet  of  Harrb  there  are  scenes  hardly  surpassed  In  grandeur 
by  any  part  of  Scotland.  Loch  Laogavit  b  the  laiyeot  Hebridean  lake.  It  b  upwards  of  10  mites  in 
length,  and  singulariy  tortuouSL  The  soil  b  sandy,  and  far  from  being  sterile,  but  b  cultivated  with 
little  skill.  Fbhtng  b  proeecuted  on  the  coast  with  much  success,  and  the  natives  are  in  general  ex- 
pert seamen.  There  are  several  excellent  harbours  on  the  W.  ooest  of  Lewis.  Stornoway  b  the  chief 
town ;  and  there  are  eeveral  viUages.    Population,  in  1821, 16,140  iionls. 

8t  Kilda,2  The  most  remote  of  the  Scotbh  western  blends,  lies  about  60  miles  to  the  W.  a  \V.  of 
Harris,  which  b  the  nearest  land.  Its  length  b  aboot  3,  Its  breadth  8,  and  Ibi  drcumfetvnra  MNoe- 
wlwt  more  than  9  miles.  Hie  whole  coast  b  rocky,  and  on  all  sidee  it  b  Inaccessible,  except  at  a 
bay  on  the  aEL  whence  a  narrow  and  steep  path  leads  to  the  summit  of  ttie  island.  Eighty  acres  of 
a  moesy  but  fertib  soil  are  under  tillage,  yielding  some  grain,  potatoes,  and  rye ;  the  remainder  afluitb 
pasture  for  black  cattle  and  sheep.  There  are  four  or  five  hilb,  the  highest  of  which  b  Coogara, 
about  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Oata  and  bariey  are  the  only  kinds  of  grain  which  are 
sowu ;  but  potatoes  have  been  lately  introduced,  and  garden-herbs  are  now  coming  into  use.  A  mo. 
dderable  number  of  sheep  are  reared ;  but  the  diief  occupations  of  the  natives  of  St  Kilda  are  fishing 
and  catching  of  urild  fowl,  in  the  latter  of  which  they  are  uncommonly  expert  The  habltntlons  of 
the  St  Kildans  are  built  of  alternate  courses  of  freestone  and  turf,  laid  without  lime.  The  rooA  are 
dat,  because  were  they  steep,  the  frequent  storms  would  undoubtedly  overset  them. 

II.  THE  ORKNEY  ISLANDS. 

The  Orkney  Islands,  or  Orcades,  He  between  58**  3'  and  59"  45'  N.  lat. 
and  2"  CK  and  3"  14'  W.  long,  from  Greenwich,  being  separated  from  Caith- 
ness by  the  Pentland  or  Pictland  Frith,  a  straight  about  1 1  miles  in  breadth. 
Twenty-nine  of  those  ishmds  are  inhabited,  and  38  are  holms,  inferior  in 
size,  and  appropriated  to  pasturage.  There  are  several  skerries,  or  sharp 
and  rugged  rocks,  overflowed  at  high-water,  with  scarcely  any  soil  for  the 
production  of  vegetables.  The  Orkneys  are  disjoined  from  one  another  by 
sounds,  or  firths,  from  1  to  5  miles  broad.  From  the  S.W.  to  the  N.E.  point 
of  the  group,  the  distance  is  not  less  than  70  miles,  and  their  breadth  is 
upwards  of  40.      In  general,  the  east  and  north  coasts  are  low.     Thu 
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western  coasts,  more  elevated,  terminate  in  bold  and  steep  difis,  exhibiting 
a  tfaoosand  different  shapes,  which  form  a  scene  highly  picturesque  and 
interesting.  Appearances  justify  the  conclusion,  that  anciently  they  were 
united,  and  perhaps  composed  a  portion  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland. 

History.']     The  first  earl  of  Orkney  was  created  by  Harold,  king  of 
Norway,  who,  haying  conquered  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands  in  the 
9th  century,  created  Ronald,  one  of  his  faithful  followers,  earl  of  Orkney 
and   Shetland.    The  earldom  was  then  unfettered  by  any  homage  to  a 
superior ;  but  a  tribute  was  afterwards  levied  from  the  earl  and  people  of 
Orkney  for  the  murder  of  one  of  the  king's  sons,  and  the  earl  having  him- 
self discharged  this,  received  the  lands  of  the  proprietors  in  pledge  for  their 
share  of  the  sum.     The  dissensions  from  that  period  until  1262  among  the 
earls  of  Orkney,  present  a  pretty  history  of  themselves.     They  frequently 
took  part  with  the  Norwegians  in  their  expeditions  against  Britain,  and 
seem  at  one  time  to  have  had  possession  of  Caithness.     Harold,  one  of 
the  earls  of  Orkney,  even  had  the  boldness  to  answer  a  competitor  sup- 
ported by  the  king  of  Norway  and  William  king  of  Scotland,  ''  that  he 
would  enter  into  no  negotiation,  the  object  of  which  was  to  diminish  his 
own  power  or  influence."     About  1330,  the  Norwegian  male  line  of  earls 
was  extinguished,  in  the  person  of  Magnus  the  fifth.     His  daughter  mar- 
ried Malis,  earl  of  Stratheam,  whose  daughter  married  William  St  Clair, 
baron  of  Roslin.     His  son,  Henry,  claimed  the  earldom  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  in  1379,  in  right  of  his  grandmother.     James  I.  was  accompa- 
nied by  Henry,  the  second  earl  of  Orkney,  at  the  time  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  Henry  IV.  in   1405.     The  Scots  having  omitted  to  pay  the 
tribute  due  to  Norway,  for  the  conquered  lands  whidi  had  been  restored  to 
them,  a  claim  was  made  upon  them  by  Christiem,  and  a  war  would  likely 
have  ensued,  had  they  not  referred  matters  to  the  decision  of  Charles  VIL 
of  France,  who  recommended  a  match  betwixt  the  son  of  James  II.  and  the 
princess  of  Denmark.     This  arrangement  was  gone  into,  and  James  UI. 
married  that  lady.   With  her  he  was  to  receive  a  dowry  of  60,000  florins, 
for  50,000  of  which  he  was  to  hold  Orkney  as  a  security,  and  the  other 
10,000  was  to  be  paid  down;  but  as  Christiem  was  unable  to  raise  the 
latter,  he  got  Shetland  as  a  pledge  for  that  also.     This  happened  in  the 
year  1468.     Two  years  after  this  treaty,  earl  William  St  Clair,  the  grand- 
son of  the  first  earl  of  that  name,  resigned  to  James  III.  his  right  to  the 
earldom  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  having  received  an  adequate  compensa- 
tion.    Thus  terminated  a  title  which  had  subsisted  for  nearly  600  years. 

These  islands  were  not  long  attached  to  the  crown.  During  the  reign  of 
James  V.  in  the  year  1530,  they  were  granted  in  feu  to  James,  earl  of 
Murray,  and  natural  brother  to  the  king.  On  his  death  they  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Huntly ;  afterwards  into  those  of  lord  Robert 
Stewart,  natural  brother  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  his  heirs-male,  with 
reversion  to  the  crown.  Bothwell,  Mary's  paramour,  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed duke  of  Orkney,  in  1566.  In  1580,  lord  Robert  Stewart  prevailed 
with  James  VI.  again  to  create  him  earl  of  Orkney.  These  islands  were 
once  more  annexed  to  the  crown  in  1591 ;  and  in  1600,  Patrick  Stewart, 
son  of  earl  Robert,  obtained  a  new  grant  of  them  in  his  favour.  He  built 
Scalloway  castle,  in  Shetland.  During  this  period,  however,  Denmark 
appears  never  to  have  relinquished  its  title  to  Orkney.  It  is  stated  tha^ 
when  queen  Margaret  bore  a  son  and  heir  to  James  III.  her  father,  Chris- 
tiern,  was  so  gratified,  that  he  relinquished  to  James  every  claim  to  Ork- 
ney and  Shetland  ;  but  this  seems  not  to  be  ascertained.     Earl  Patrick  was 
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executed  at  Ediobnigh,  6th  Jane,  1614,  according  to  EdmonaUm,  **  far  wte 
of  crnelty  aad  oppreasaoo."  From  thia  period  theae  ialanda  were  fvmed 
ovt  by  goTerament  until  1643,  when  Charlea  I.  granted  tbem  to  the  eari  of 
Morton,  who  waa  deprived  of  tbem  by  the  uaaq>ation  of  CromweU.  One 
of  the  earla  of  Morton  afterwaida  obtained  then  in  1662,  but  diis  gnnt 
waa  declared  nnll  and  roid  in  1669,  adien  the  ialanda  were  erected  iato  a 
Btewarty.  They  were  afterwarde  let  in  ahort  leaaea  to  fiumera,  until 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  adien,  in  1707,  Jamea  earl  of  Morton  obtained  i 
new  grant  for  bimaelf  and  his  heira,  aubject  to  a  feu-duty  of  500JL  Hiis 
waa  confirmed  in  1742,  and  rendered  irredeemable  by  an  act  of  parliament 
He  alao  obtauied  a  leaae  of  die  droita  of  the  admiralty,  and  a  leaae  of  ^ 
rente  of  the  biebopric  In  1776  eari  Morton  paaeed  bia  right  by  nle  to 
Sir  Laurence  Dundee,  whoae  deacendant,  Lord  Dnndaa,  at  preaent  pooMsnei 
them.  To  him,  aa  to  bia  predeceeaor,  belonga  the  patronage  of  all  the 
ohurchee  in  Shetland,  and  neariy  all  thoae  in  Orkney. 

Climate.']  The  climate  ie  yariable  and  unhealthy.  The  S.W.  and 
S.£.  winds  an  the  moat  laating  and  Tiolent ;  the  former  accompanied  with 
heavy  raina.  About  the  middle  of  June  a  cold  wind,  accompanied  with 
anew  and  hail,  often  blown  from  the  N.  for  two  or  three  weeka,  and  checb 
the  progreaa  of  vegetation.  When  thia  aeaaon  ia  peat,  the  wind  changes, 
and  warm  abowere  aucceed.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  most  common  in 
winter.  The  aurora  borealia  ia  more  frequent  and  more  aplendid  in  thii 
than  in  most  other  regions. 

Soil.]  The  elevated  tracts  present  a  bog  soil  of  a  black  colour,  which 
powerfully  retains  moisture.  In  the  plains  and  valleys,  aand,  clay,  and 
gravel,  are  combined  in  great  variety.  The  soil  in  general  is  shallow, 
lying  on  a  bed  of  rock,  and  tolerably  fertile.  The  islands  contain  abont 
384,000,  acres  divided  perhaps  in  the  following  proportions :  vis.  heath 
and  moas,  occupied  aa  common,  294,000  acrea, — ereen  pastures,  occupied 
as  common,  30,000, — infield  pasture  and  meadow,  30,000, — arable,  includ- 
ing gardens,  24,000, — total  productive  land,  84,000 ;  housee,  roads,  walls, 
ditches,  2000, — afresh  water,  4000.  The  old  aystem  of  agriculture  still 
prevails ;  nevertheless,  the  country  does  more  than  support  its  inhabitants. 

Mineralogy.]  In  these  island  the  mineralogist  will  find  nothing  inte- 
resting. The  northern  isles,  i.  e.  those  situate  north  of  the  mainland, 
contain  sandstone  of  dtfierent  sorts,  schistose  clay,  and  limestone,  wilb 
some  appearance  of  basalt.  There  are  two  veins  of  lead  ore  in  Shapmshay. 
In  the  southern  isles  similar  strata  are  found.  Hoy  contains  some  iron- 
ore,  and  traces  of  other  minerals  in  small  quantities  have  been  discovered. 
Upon  the  shores  of  the  islands  many  curious  marine  shells  are  found. 

Population,]  That  the  population  at  an  early  period,  waa  considenble 
and  powerful,  appears  from  the  avidity  with  which  the  alliance  of  the  earls 
of  Orkney  was  courted.  The  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  in  1811,  amounted  to  46,163,  and  in  1821  to  53,124.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  population  will  rapidly  increase,  as  the  young  men,  find- 
ing no  employment  at  home,  generally  go  abroad  in  quest  of  it ;  and  many 
young  women  likewise  migrate  to  the  south  country,  where  they  engsge 
in  service,  or  are  married  and  never  return, 

Maimere  and  Customs.]  The  inhabitants  may  be  divided  into  thres 
classes : — Ist,  the  gentry  or  proprietors  of  the  land,  whose  manners  are  not 
materially  different  from  those  of  the  same  rank  in  other  parts  of  tbe  king- 
dom. The  2d  class  are  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers,  residing  chiefly  in  the 
two  principal  towns,  and  a  few  onlv  in  the  country.     Those  in  the  towns 
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ftre  the  most  respectable  and  indnstrioas.  The  country  tradesmen  have 
generally  Hide  farms,  attention  to  which  occupies  their  ^lare  time.  The 
3d  daasy  coiDposed  of  fimnersy  saryants,  and  cottagers,  muke  about  8-lOths 
of  the  whole  population.  Many  of  this  class  are  ignorant,  wedded  to  old 
customs,  and  averse  from  improvement.  Extremely  credulous  and  super* 
stitioosy  they  believe  in  witches^  fairies,  &c.  and  are  addicted  to  charms 
and  incantations ;  but  they  are  hospitable  to  strangers  and  respectful  to  their 
superiors.     Tlieir  religion  generally  is  presbyterianism. 

ManufacUrei  and  Commerce.']  The  manufacture  of  coarse  woollen 
dotb,  stoekingB,  and  blankets,  has  of  late  fallen  off,  but  the  linen  manu- 
facture which  was  introduced  about  the  year  1747,  is  in  a  flourishing  state  : 
in  some  years  upwards  of  50,000  yards  have  been  stamped.  The  linen-yam 
spun  in  the  ishmds  considerably  exceeds  100,000  spindles,  50,000  of  which 
are  exported  to  Montrose.  The  kelp  manufacture,  which,  previous  to  the 
recent  introduction  of  Spanish  barilla  into  our  soap  and  glass  manufactories, 
gave  employment  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  population,  is  now  nearly 
annihilated.  The  manufacture  of  straw  plait  has  been  established  here,  and 
is  in  a  very  thriving  state.  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  for  want  of 
capital  and  industry,  have  not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  embarked  in 
foreign  trade.  Their  principal  exports  are  beef,  pork,  butter,  tallow,  hides, 
salt  fish,  oil,  feathers,  linen,  yam,  kelp,  with  small  quaaties  of  grain  in 
yeaxB  of  plenty.  Their  imports  are  wood,  iron,  flax,  coal,  sugar,  spirits, 
wine,  snuff  and  tobacco,  flour,  soap,  leather,  hardware,  broad  cloth,  printed 
linens  and  cottons.  The  annual  exports  have  sometimes  been  estimated  at 
£40,000,  and  the  imports  at  £36,000.  Little  attention  is  bestowed  on  the 
fisheries,  which  might  be  very  productive. 

fifiniii  1  Fonooi  or  Mrinlfcnd,  h  us  bland  of  a  rery  inrgnlar  fbrm,  situated  In  the  middle  of  the 
(reop^  about  5  lmpaie%  from  ttie  north  coast  of  CaithnoH.  It  U  about  25  miles  In  length ;  its  breadth 
from  N.  to  &  b  raxious,  beisf  In  some  placet  IS,  in  others  9,  and  at  Kirkwall  not  exceedini^ 
S  orflea.  It  is  so  marii  intersected  by  arms  of  the  sea,  as  to  have  140  miles  of  coast  The  whole  ex. 
teat  maj  be  818  square  miles,  or  135,080  acres,  of  which  about  14,000  are  rudely  cultivated.  The 
feaeitf  appearaaoe  of  tlie  country  ialilealc  and  barren,  covered  with  lieath,  destitute  of  trees,  and  en. 
cambered  with  hills,  marshy  swamps,  and  fresh-water  lakes.  A  low  ridge  of  h'dls  rises  from  the  eas. 
tern  extremity  of  the  Island,  and  stretclies  westward.  In  many  places  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  build- 
tage,  called  Fid^'k&utn,  of  a  conical  form,  50  to  100  feet  in  diameter.  KirJewaU,  by  the  Danes  called 
KSrIuveff',  is  a  sosall,  well  built,  royal  borough,  and  carries  on  a  ooosiderable  trade.  It  consists  chiefly 
a(  one  narrow  street,  a  mile  in  length,  on  the  east  side  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  in  a  conflned  strath 
rarhinf  southward  to  the  bay  of  Scalpa,  170  miles  N.  of  Inverness.  The  cathedral,  or  church  of  St 
Magnus,  Is  a  Gothic  buildiog  founded  A.  D.  1138,  and  afterwards  enlairad.  The  bisliopric  was  founded 
at  the  dose  of  the  6th  century.  There  is  a  commodious  harbour  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  open  to  the 
aortk ;  thoogli  some  seafisrlnf  people  prefer  Inganesa  bay  te  the  eastward.  airoamsM  is  a  village,  and 
a  place  of  some  trade,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  at  the  &  W.  end  of  the  Island,  oppodia  to  the  north 
extremity  of  Koy.    Its  safe  and  oemmodious  l»ay,  or  harbour,  b  a  great  resort  for  shipping. 

IdamA  South  •/  Me  MaMamL'}  OromMajr  b  a  flat  and  fertile  bland,  li  mile  in  length,  near  tlie 
■orthd&esitremity  of  Hoy.— iby  and  Warn  at  low  ebb  form  one  island  about  U  miles  from  N.  W.  to 
SE.  and  from  1  to  5  in  breadth ;  sepsrated  from  Stromness  by  a  narrow  channeL  Hoy,  tlie  northern 
£rldoa,  and  the  highest  land  In  the  whole  islands,  is  almost  entiely  occupied  by  three  hilb  ranged 
hi  tiw  foras  of  a  triangb,  the  N'SL  one  of  which  b  about  ISOO  feet  in  height :  near  its  summit,  during 
the  summer  mrnth"!  a  splendid  okijeet  may  be  observed  at  a  great  dbtsnoe,  rssembliag  a  stream  of 
water  gliding  over  the  surface  of  a  rock,  and  reflecting  the  solar  raysw— itwoy  b  an  hMonsidemble 
Met,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  esst  coast  of  Hoy.— Piirey  b  another  little  bland  of  the  same  de. 
saiptlea.— Casey,  is  a  small  island.  Inhabited  by  two  or  three  families,  8  miles  N.E.  of  Risay,  and  3 
from  the  aenth  coast  of  FemonB.—/VelieVb  3  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  and  1  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
with  several  bold  diflb  on  the  coast.— SouM  EomUdMhajf,  the  most  southerly  bland  ot  any  note  of  the 
Orkneya,  b  S  milee  from  N.  to  B.  and  from  8  to  5  in  breadth.  It  has,  in  general,  a  mountainous  aspect, 
hut  fifirtr*"**  a  eensUersMe  portion  of  arable  land  miserably  cultivated.  It  has  three  bold  headbmds  com- 
poeed  diieay  of  samtatane ;  via.  Burwlduhead,  Halerow-head,  and  Stows-head,  eadi  of  whidi  may  be 
kSO  feet  perpendicubr  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  SwoMogt  or  5tetfM,  b  a  barren  island,  about  1  mile 
and  a  half  long,  4  miles  W.  from  Ronaldahay,  of  which  it  b  separated  by  a  branch  of  Pentiand  Frith. 
Though  at  new  and  full  moon  the  tide  runs  against  tiib  bland,  at  the  rate  of  9  miles  an  hour,  yet  there 
MB  turn  iBstasMaof  wvMka  on  it;  for  the  resistaaee  of  the  roda  to  the  vfoience  of  the  tide,  producea 
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m  ronrrat  Uwt  ram  wUmg  the  abore  to  Mrh  «iidl  of  the  ktmL^P^mOnid  Sktrrjf,  la  Ibe  m— th  of  th« 
Fritta»  U  one  <rf  two  roelu  or  Islets,  ft  mtlee  N.EL  of  DoncMbay-bead,  and  aliiMiat  eqaidWant  freaa 
CaitbaaaB  and  Orkney :  n  Mgbt-hoQaa  baa  been  bottt  bere  with  aceommodattnti  for  n  tenUy.— 3nrr«|^ 
an  Island  of  liffat  aoU,  on  argiUaoaooa  sandslone.  Is  of  n  Tcry  ifregnlar  form,  4  ndlea  biog,  and  I  and  a 
V'f  broad,  separated  fron  tbe  nortb  eoaat  of  South  Ronaldsbay  by  a  atralt  called  Waterasaad,  a  ndlo 
Iftroad,  and  from  the  S.E.  point  of  tbe  mainland  by  Holm  Sonnd,  3  miles  In  breadth.  It  ezoela  moot  of 
the  iahmds  In  respect  of  oonrenlenqr  of  aitnatlott  and  fertility.— Ge^piMcAay,  or  Coopnuuiaee,  L  e.  *  mor. 
chant's  Isle,*  1  mlie  and  a  half  kmff,  and  1  biaad,  InhaMtad  by  tiro  or  three  fsmiUes,  lies  abootS  miles 
R.  of  Pomona,  and  eontaios  some  good  comJand  and  poatora. 

Mamdg  North  of  the  Mai$UaMd.'}  Damumf  is  an  agreeable  little  Isbund,  scarcely  a  mile  In  dreoit*  in 
tbe  bay  of  Frith,  under  tbe  blU  of  WIdeford.  three  or  four  miles  N.N.  W.  of  KirkwalL— 5A>9»«&ay 
an  Island  of  an  Irraguiar  form,  composed  ddefly  of  sandstone,  to  7  miles  in  length.  Itooaaietaofaboat 
10  square  miles,  and  containa  upwards  of  800  inbabttanta.»-^/r»iMMy  is  a  low  island,  of  a  Tcry  inegnlar 
flgure,  deeply  indented  by  the  sea,  and  cut  almost  into  three  distinct  toleti,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Shaphwhay, 
and  0  from  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Pomona.  It  to  7  miles  long.— f^iay  to  an  island  consisliag  chicdy  ef 
me8^  baalh,  and  bills,  imilea  N.  of  flbaplnshay,  and  3  N.W.  of  Stronsay.  It  to  about  8  mllea  long  and 
3  broad,  containing  upwards  of  700  Inhabitants.  In  farourabto  aeaaons.  It  allbrds  grain  anflkient  for 
Ita  iohabltants.— Foray  to  a  tolerably  fertile  Island,  S  miles  long,  and  1  broad,  about «  miles  W.  of  Eday. 
These  two  Islands  are  surrounded  by  ra|^  tides. — SojMfay,  situated  3  miles  N.  of  Stronsay,  to  an  iaiaod 
of  an  Irregular  Igure,  and  alight  soil ;  Itextends  about  13milea  fkam  N.W.  to  S.  E.  and  tofram  1  to3  in 
breadth :  it  con»tots  of  about  IB  aquare  mllea,  or  18,1«)  acrea,  of  which  1800  are  in  constant  tiito««,  and 
tolerably  fruitful ;  and  contains  about  SOOO  inhabitants.  On  tbe  western  extremity  are  hilb  about  30O  fcet 
high  I  but  tbe  rest  of  the  tolaod  to  low  and  flat  It  yields  some  grain,  of  an  inferior  quality,  for  ex  portatfanL 
Large  aheals  extenda  great  way  from  the  coast ;  on  which  many  vesseto  hare  been  shipwrrdked.  In 
January  1806,  a  ligbt>house  was  erected  in  the  vtcinity  of  Sunday,  100  feet  abore  the  torel  of  tbe  sea» 
which  dtoplays  a  strong  rerolrlng  light  erery  other  minute.— J^oHA  AoaaldtAoy  to  a  low  flat  Uiand, 
divided  from  Banday  by  a  dangerous  strait  8  or  3  miles  in  breadth,  and  to  about  4  miles  long,  and 
1  broad.  About  the  year  ITBO^  a  ligfat-buuse,  Vi  feet  high,  was  erected  on  the  N.  E.  point  of 
thto  idand.— FTeilny,  an  Island  In  the  form  of  a  star,  too  to  II  asllea  from  aE.  to  N.W.  and  1  to  3 
in  breadth  :  It  to  surrounded  by  rapid  tides  and  bototerous  seas  j  and  3  miles  N.W.  of  Eday,  and  SO 
N.  of  Kirkwall.  In  Its  greatest  length  it  forms  a  low  ridge  on  the  shores,  and  to  gently  eleratod 
towards  the  middle.  On  the  N.W.  coaat,  tbero  to  rery  magnificent  rocky  sranery.  The  arable  land 
and  principal  gram  pastures  are  on  tbe  N.R,  &,  and  &W.  shores.  Though  a  large  proportion  of 
tbe  land  to  capable  of  improvement,  yet  not  the  eighth  part  to  cultlrated.  Tbe  corn  to  of  an  Indiiierent 
quality,  but  the  paatnre  to  tolerable.— foyterAoy  to  a  low,  fertile  and  pleasant  Island,  3  miles  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  1  In  breadth,  0  miles  &  of  Westray,  and  separated  by  a  narrow  atrtft,  called 
Howai«>und,  from  the  E.  coast  of  Rowsay :  it  contains  a  snuUl  lake  of  fresh. watar,  a  Gothic 
church,  and  upwards  of  800  inhabitants  On  account  of  ita  beauty  and  commodious  situation.  It 
was  formerly  tbe  residences  of  the  Doogiames  and  Monteiths,  its  proprietors,  and  sometimes  of 
the  counts  and  bishops.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  St  Magnus,— «  tutelary  aalnt  of  those 
Islands.  The  soil  to  good,  but  indilTerently  cultirated.— ilowMy,  an  island  4  miles  long,  and  3  broad, 
containing  about  800  inhabitants,  to  separated  from  tbe  N.  £.  coast  of  the  mainland  by  a  strait  1 
mile  in  breadth — Weir,  or  Vera,  8  miles  long,  and  1  broad,  to  a  low  Island  of  a  triangular  form, 
almost  concealed  from  rlew  by  tbe  high  lands  around  it,  and  to  diridad  from  the  aouth  coaat  of 
Rowsay  by  Welr^sound.— Gairray,  or  Gersa,  8  miles  long,  and  1  broad,  lies  8  miles  a  of  Weir,  be. 
tween  the  E.  cosat  of  the  mainland  and  Shapiosbay.  Hie  greatest  part  of  it  constats  of  a  conical  hilL 
Tbe  only  harbour  to  that  of  MiUburn  on  the  east  coast 

III.  THE  SHETLAND  ISLANDS. 

The  islands  of  Shetland,  by  the  Dutch  called  Zetland^  and  by  the  Danes 
Yeiland,  lie  about  18  leagues  N.E.  of  the  Orkneys ;  between  59*  46'  and 
61*  11'  N.  lat.  They  are  divided  into  12  parishes,  which  in  1821  con- 
tdned  26,145  inhabitants.  Seventeen  of  the  group  are  inhabited,  the 
Other  smaller  ones,  called  Holmsy  are  appropriatsd  to  pasturage.  These 
islands  with  the  Orkneys,  form  one  jurisdiction,  and  one  county,  which 
sends  a  representative  to  the  British  parliament ;  but  hitherto  the  Orkney 
landowners  have  exercised  the  right  of  election  for  the  shire  exclusively. 

Physical  Features,  Spc.']  The  climate  of  the  Shetland  Islands  is  nearly 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Orkneys.  During  the  summer  months,  the 
natives  have  frequent  communication,  and  live  in  great  hospitality ;  but, 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  year,  they  have  little  intercourse  with  one 
another,  being  involved  in  fogs  and  darkness,  and  storms.  In  these 
islands  there  is  great  diversity  of  soil ;  but  their  general  appearance  is  that 
of  ruggedness  and  sterility.  Some  patches  along  the  coasts,  miserably 
cultivated,  relieve  the  eye  of  tlie  traveller ;  but  no  tree  nor  shrub  is  to  be 
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seen.  The  western  parts  are  peculiarly  wild,  dreary,  and  desolate ;  con* 
sistii^  of  gray  rocks,  stagnant  marshes  and  pools,  broken  and  precipitous 
coasts,  excavated  into  vast  natural  arches  and  deep  cayems.  There  are, 
it  is  computed,  25,000  English  acres  of  arable  land,  and  about  23,000  of 
good  meadow  and  pasture  In  Shetland  ;  but  this  bears  a  very  small  pro- 
pordon  to  the  waste  and  uncultivated  tracts.  The  implements  of  hus- 
bandry are  of  the  rudest  construction, — the  domestic  animals  aie  of  the 
smallest  uze, — farm-houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  wretched  hovels, — 
and  the  roads,  in  general,  are  mere  footpaths.  The  live  stodc  of  most 
importance  is  sheep,  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  their  wool ;  but  the 
principal  wealth  of  the  islands  consists  in  their  fisheries.  Sheep,  wool, 
fish,  feathers,  black  cattle,  and  butter,  are  the  chief  articles  of  exporU 
Springs  and  rivulets  abound.  Freestone,  Jimestone,  slate  and  marl,  are 
foand  in  many  places ;  and  in  Fetlar,  iron-ore  has  been  discovered,  toge- 
tlier  with  indications  of  copper. 

JBRitotyJ^  'The  period  when  the  Shetland  and  Oricney  islands  were 
first  peopled,  is  unknown.  From  the  remains  of  Dmidieal  temples, 
caims,  and  cromlechs  found  there,  it  would  appefu*  that  they  were  planted 
by  the  same  Celtic  people  who  colonised  Britain.  In  the  10th  century, 
Shetland  and  Oikney  were  subject  to  the  king  of  Norway,  and  paid  an 
annnal  tribute  of  60  merks  of  gold.  Their  history  fi'om  this  period  is 
bleoded  with  that  of  the  Orkney  islands  already  sketched. 


Mmmlmud,^  Midnlud,  tiM  cUef  of  t|ie  SiMtland  Idai^  to  of  a  Tcry  Irregu^r  llgiira.  Tbe^igth 
b  abovt  SD  flsilM ;  Its  braadth,  owfnf  to  tho  many  Inlets  and  bays  upon  the  cnaat,  Is  very  unequal,— 
laaa— flatiii  Mniilastlaflthaia  muAleaa.  Tie  intariar  to  momitainons,  and  abounds  In  taotaisB^ 
Tba  eoaalla cMMrally  arable,  but  enltlTatad  In  a TMT  wralolMd  mpda.  TliebDpedof  hoivf^isHa^lt 
and  dtotingniahed  by  the  name  of  Sketlamd  Pemyf.  The  breed  of  swine  Is  likewise  peeuUar.  Tba 
shtep  af«  small ;  they  yield  wool  of  a  floe  quality,  and  many  of  them  are  reared  for  that  purpose. 
aesreciy  a  tree  Is  at  present  to  be  aeon  In  the  Istend,  thongh  It  to  supposed  that  the  eountry  moat 
kmn  abnwndad  in  woe^  aa  tlie  tmnka  of  large  trace  are  ofte^  dvig  from  the  nioraaaea. 
and  slate  are  found,  but  the  former  to  nerer  used  as  manure.  The  inhaUtanta  are 
hardy,  and  la  some  eaaea  exhibit  extraordinary  ingenuity,— a  drcumstanoe  always  attendant  on 
that  stale  of  soelety,  when  erery  Individual  to,  hn  some  degree,  eompeOed  to  supply  almost  all  hto 
ownwmftiL  The  cM<foceapi«toKaf  the  itthaMt«nts,»s  of  aU  the  other  tolandisliiishipff,  for  wUek 
thdrpHiBtion  fives  them  many  advantigea.  They  mfnufceture  woollen  cloth  and  linen  for  their 
own  nee  s  and  storkii^  of  an  excellent  texture  for  exportatioa  tierwick  to  the  capita:.  It  to  si. 
taated  on  the  E.  eoaat,  and  to  tiie  rendeirooa  of  the  fishing  Tossels. 

AfaMfel— rw;  aomettaoea  denominated  Zell,  to  about  9  mUes  Is  Itngth  i  and  la  hnadth 
I&    The  coast  to  rocky,  but  has  many  bays,  whldi  afford  commodiotts  harbours.    The  nurteee 
to  not  mooirtainoae  j  but.  except  upoq  the  coast,  little  of  It  to  cultlrRted. 

Vnti,  the  most  noilhein  of  the  Whetland  Isles,  to  of  an  Irregular  figura.  It  mUea  kmg,  by  3  or  4 
brai^  Tide  Uaadeuilwrdly  be  called  mountainous,  though  It  h^atTanlkiya  of  oonslderabia  height. 
The  aiesage  annual  export  of  cured  flah  to  said  to  be  80  tonsL 

to  dtMled  to  the  east  of  Mainlaad.  tt  to  6  miles  long,  and  S  mitoe  broad,  with  a  rocky 
Tariagatnd  suffbrt,  mrt  imfhr**^  Who*  approachiiv  thto  toland,  the  oompasa,  by  It*  nn. 
to  said  to  Indioata  some  magnetto  qi^ty  in  its  rocka. 

AesMy^l  BaaUrMds,  Ukewtoe,  from  Bfatatand,  and  south  from  'Whtlaay,  to  situated  Bramqr* 
4adlMintaigth.aodSraileslnbraaith.  Ttoe  aoU  would  be  fertile  w«n  it  properly  enlttyated  s  nt 
presead  H  i^rds  go^  pasturagyi.  Thtotol«nd  Ikimtobea  alatea  of  a  good  quality.  Brasaay  9owfl  to  a 
well-l^ai»«ri>  harbour,  th^  retort  of  many  Tcaseto  employed  in  the  northern  flsheries. 

JBWMy  to  4  miles  long,  and  1  mile  broad.  It  aflbrdsgood  pasturage,  and  might  yield  graip,  Uit 
tte  lohahltants  are  wholly  employed  In  flsUng; 

After,  situated  a  llttto  to  the  east  of  the  north  end  of  Mainland,  to  4  milee  long,  and  9  and 
a  half  broi^  Tbm  soU  to  fertile,  affording,  ereo  ^Ith  the  culture  common  among  these  Islands,  tele* 
tM*  crops  of  oats  and  barley.  It  to  not  def  dent  In  minerals.  Iron  ore,  of  that  kind  caOed  bog.ofv, 
•f  a  good  quality,  to  ptontifuL  Copper.ore  has  been  found,  with  asbeetos  and  steatilee.  Garnets  era 
leaMtioaee  dJarorered,  and  a  littto  Umestofie  has  been  found- 

Papattpm-  to  situated  to  the  west  of  Mainland.  Its  length  to  S  miles,  its  breadth  1  mile.  lU 
iBfMe  to  lerel,  and  the  soO  to  of  conaideraMe  fortuity,  aflbrding  good  crops  of  bariey,  oats,  and  pota- 
toco.  It  hM  several  harbours  sufficient  for  the  aoeonunodation  of  fishing  boats  {  and  the  beech  to 
w  weU  ealeolatad  for  the  drying  and  corfav  of  fli^  that  an  ESgltoh  fiihli«  eonpaay  has  eradad 
open  It  acToral  drylag>housesi 

III.  2  V 


IRELAND. 


Boundaries  and  JErtent.^  Ireland,  called  by  the  inbabitanto  EriUf  and 
by  the  Welsh  Yverdiny  is  bounded  on  the  N.  the  W.  and  the  S.  by  tiie 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  E.  the  southern  parts  are  bounded  by  St  George's 
Channel ;  the  middle,  by  the  Irish  Sea ;  and  the  northern  by  the  stnit 
of  Port  Patrick.  The  nearest  land  to  it  on  the  W.  is  America ;  on 
the  S.  Gallicia  in  Spain.  It  extends  from  51"  ICK  to  55**  2(K  N.  lat^  and 
between  5*"  40'  and  10*  SO'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length,  measuring  from 
N.  £.  to  S.  W.  is  about  300  miles  ;  the  greatest  breadth  about  160  miles. 
In  consequence  of  the  numerous  and  deep  indentations  of  the  sea  on  tbe 
W.  coast,  there  is  not  a  spot  in  the  kingdom  50  miles  distant  from  the  sea. 
The  superficial  extent^  according  to  some  calculations,  is  27,457  square 
miles ;  according  to  others,  it  is  30,370  square  miles.  Mr  Wakefield  was 
of  opinion  that,  including  the  inland  lakes,  the  superficial  area  amounted  to 
32,201  English  miles,  or  20,437,974  acres.  A  recent  parliamentary 
paper  states  the  total  superficies  of  Ireland  at  19,441,944  statute  scree. 

Progressive  Geography.']  The  map  of  Ptolemy  is  the  most  ancient 
geographical  document  of  this  island  which  we  possess.  The  principal 
tribes  mentioned  by  the  Roman  geographer  are,  the  Darini  on  this  N.  E^ 
and  the  Yennicnii  and  Robogdii  on  the  N.  W.,  to  the  S.  of  these  he  places 
the  Nagnatae,  Autinae,  and  Gangani,  on  the  W.,  the  Erdini  in  the  centre,  and 
the  Voluntil,  Eblani,  and  Canci  on  the  E.  Still  farther  S.  were  the  Me- 
napii,  Brigantes,  Bodii,  Ivelni,  Vellabri,  and  Luceni.  Ptolemy  likewise 
mentions  10  towns  as  existing  in  this  country  in  his  time,  of  which  the 
principal  was  Eblana,  now  Dublin.  The  geography  of  Ireland  during  the 
middle  ages  is  very  obscure.  It  was  indeed  little  known  till  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  Stonyhurst  and  Spencer  published  descriptions  of 
it ;  and  eren  at  this  day  the  topography  of  its  western  counties  is  by  no 
means  accurately  known. 

Civil  Divisions.'^  Ireland  ia  divided  into  four  large  proTinces,  which 
are  subdirided  into  counties,  viz. 


Coantlflt* 

1.  Antrim,  .     . 

2.  Armagh, 

S.  Gavaii,      .    . 

4.  Down,  .    . 

5.  Donegal,  .    . 

6.  Fennanagh, 

7.  Londonderry, 

8.  Monaghan, 

9.  Tyrone,    .    . 


I. — VLBTBEm 


Chief  Towm. 
•     Antrim. 
Armagh. 
.     .    Cavan. 
Down. 
DonegaL 
Inniskilling. 
.     .    Londondetry. 

Monaghan. 
.    .     Duiigannon. 


Bamarkabto  QrenmttiMUt- 

Length 116  miles. 

Breadth 100  do. 

Circomferenoe,   ....         460^ 

Irish  acres, i^836^BS7 

English  do. 4,496,905 

Archbishopric,       ....  1 

Bishoprics, ^ 

Parishes, 365 

Bui^, ^ 

Baronies, •  ^ 

Market-towns,      ....  ^ 

Lough  Neagh,  in  this  province,  Is  sappoud 

to  cover 58,200  acres 

Increase  of  population,  from 

1813  to  1821,  .    .    .     .     11  per  cent. 
Population  in  1821,    .    .    .      2,001,966 
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n LEINSTSa. 


L  Oitedogh,  or  Carlow, 
2.  DubUn,    .... 
S.  Kildare,      .     .    • 

4.  Kilkenny,      .    .     . 

5.  King*fi,    .... 

6.  Longford, 

7.  LfOttth 

a   Meatfa^  (East)    .    . 
9.    Queen's,      .     .     . 

10.  Meatb,  (West)    .     . 

11.  Wexford,      .     .     . 

12.  Wicklow,     .     .     . 


1.  Clan    .     . 

2.  Cork,      . 

3.  Kerry, 

4b  Limerick, 

5»  Tippcrary, 

6l  Waterford, 


L  Galway,    . 

2.  Leitfioi, 

Sk  Miyo, 

4b  Roeoomnion, 

&  SUgo,    .     . 


Chief  Towns 

Carlow. 

Dublin. 

Kildare. 

Kilkenny. 

Philipstown. 

Longiford. 

Drogheda. 

Trim. 

Manrborough< 

Mulfingar. 

Wexford. 

Wicklow 


RemaricoMe  Circainstanoos. 
Length, 104  miles. 


Breadth, 

Circumference, 

Irish  acres, 

English  do. 

Archbishopric, 

Bishoprics, 

Parishes,    .     . 

Burghs,     •    . 

Baronies,    .     . 

Market-towns, 

Increase  of  population  from  1813 

to  1821, 16  per  cent. 

Population  in  1821,      .     .         1,785,702 


55  do. 

360  do. 

2,642,958 

4,281,155 

1 

S 

858 

53 

99 

63 
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Clare. 

Cork. 

Ardfert. 

Limerick. 

Cashel. 

Waterford. 


Length, 

Breadth,      .%.... 
Circumference,    .    .     .-    • 
Irish  acres,  ...... 

English  do 

Archbishopric,       .... 

Bishoprics, 

Parishes, 

Burghs,      ...... 

Baronies, 

Increase  of  population  from 

1813  to  1821,    .... 
Population  in  1821,      .    •    • 


135  miles. 

120  do. 

600  do. 

3,289,932 

5,329,146 

1 

6 

740 

26 

63 

20  per  cent. 
8,005,363 


IV.  ^ONN  AUGHT. 


Galway. 

Leitrim. 

Mayo. 

Roscommon. 

Sligo. 


Length, 

Breadth, 

Circumference,       •    .    . 
Irish  acres,        .     .    .    •    . 

English  do 

Archbishopric,      .     .     .    . 

Bishoprics, 

Parishes, 

Burghs, 

Baronies, 

Increase  of  population  from 

1813  to  1821,      .     .     . 
Population  in  1821,    •    .     , 
Total  Population    .    .     . 


90  miles. 
80  do. 
.    500  do. 

2,272,915 

.    3,681,746 

1 

3 

330 

10 

43 

28  per  cent. 

1,053,918 

.     6,876,949 


CHAP.  1— HISTORY. 

The  Irish  are  nowise  deficient  in  that  species  of  national  pride  which  de- 
lights in  the  supposition  of  an  existence  from  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
In  their  claims  of  this  kind  they  have  even  surpassed  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  British  dominions.  The  Deluge  itself  has  scarcely  limited 
the  retroRpective  views  of  certain  Irish  historical  antiquarians.  Ireland, 
if  we  may  believe  some  of  her  native  writers,  was  a  great  and  flourishing 
kingdom  when  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  was  either  a  continued  forest, 
or  peopled  by  tribes  not  surpassing  in  civilization  the  Indians  of  North 
America  By  what  melancholy  reverses  of  fortune  this  flourishing  state  of 
society  was  overturned  in  Ireland,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  certain  it  is 
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thai  wliAii  the  light  of  andoubted  historic  truth  first  begins  to  dawn  on  this 
island,  we  find  its  inhabitants  imrolTod  in  a  barbarity  fnUyaa  mde  as  that  of 
their  British  or  Gaulish  neighbours.  The  reality  of  ancient  Irish  dvill- 
sation  is  supported  by  the  testimony  only  of  Irish  writers ;  and  we  may  be 
permitted,  therefore,  without  any  blameable  degree  of  scepticism^  to  doobt 
whether  it  ever  exist^  at  all. 

Celtic  and  Gothic  Population.']  That  the  Celts  either  pamed  of  their 
own  accord,  or  were  driven  by  the  Goths  into  Ireland,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt ;  but  it  is  not  clear  at  what  period  this  event  happened.  The  first 
authentic  glimpse  we  obuun  of  Irish  history  is  furnished  by  Tadtos,  who 
informs  us  that  an  Irish  prince  who  had  been  expelled  from  his  native  coun- 
try, solicited  Agricola  to  invade  Ireland,  assuring  him  that  a  single  legion 
of  Roman  soldiers  would  accomplish  its  subjugation.  There  is  good  en* 
dence  that  Ireland,  from  the  4th  to  the  10th  century,  was  known  under 
the  appellation  of  Scotict^  and  that  its  inhabitants  were  called  Scots.  It 
has  been  supposed,  from  some  passages  in  St  Jerome,  that  Christianity  was 
introduced  into  this  country  so  early  as  the  4th  century.  In  the  6th  cen- 
tury there  appears  to  have  been  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  it ;  but  soon  after 
this  period  it  sent  forth  such  a  number  of  holy  men  to  propagate  the 
Christian  religion,  that  it  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Insula  Sanctorum^ 
or  *  the  Island  of  Saints.'  According  to  Bede,  in  the  year  6469  many 
Anglo-Saxons  settled  in  Ireland. 

Early  Political  State.]  Ireland  seems,  in  the  earliest  period  of  its  his* 
tory,  to  have  been  divided  among  several  independent  chieftains  or  princes, 
who  frequently  assumed,  but  could  never  support,  the  title  of  king  of  Ire- 
land. Under  each  of  the  chief  princes  were  several  subordinate  chieftains 
or  lords,  who  occasionally  disputed  the  authority  of  their  feudatory  8u*> 
perior. 

Invaded  by  the  Northumbrians^  Sfc]  In  684  Ireland  was  invaded  by 
order  of  Egfred,  king  of  Northumberland,  and  its  lands,  churches,  and 
monasteries  were  laid  waste  by  the  ruthless  foe.  This  invasion  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  and  still  nrore  destructive  one,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
9th  century,  when  the  Norwegians  and  Danes  landed  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land. After  many  fierce  struggles,  their  leader  Turgesius  was  seized  and 
put  to  death  by  the  king  of  Meath.  For  a  period  of  three  centuries  from 
this  event,  the  Irish  annals  are  filled  with  details  of  the  wars  between  the 
natives  and  Ostmen^  as  these  invaders  were  called.  The  inroads  which  a 
body  of  these  Ostmen,  who  had  established  themselves  in  Ireland,  commit- 
ted upon  Wales,  furnished  Henry  IL  of  England  with  a  pretext  for  attempt- 
ing the  conquest  of  Ireland. 

Henry  IL  invades  Ireland,]  This  reason  justified  his  enterprise  in  a  po- 
litical point  of  view ;  and  to  justify  it  in  a  religious  light  he  represented  to  the 
pope  that  the  interests  of  Christian  piety  and  knowledge  required  that  Ire- 
land should  be  made  a  province  of  England.  The  pontiff,  pleased  that  he 
could  be  generous  at  so  small  expense,  bestowed  on  Henry  a  full  right  to 
the  country  in  question,  and  required  him,  as  he  valued  the  pontifical 
benediction,  to  persevere  in  the  projected  conquest.  Henry  would  wil- 
lingly have  undertaken  his  expedition  without  any  delay ;  but  the  state  of 
England  at  that  time  effectually  prevented  him.  At  length  an  opportunity 
too  favourable  to  be  neglected  presented  itself.  Dermot,  king  of  Leinster, 
who  had  signaliaed  himself  by  his  perfidy,  and  the  cruelty  which  he  exer- 
cised over  those  princes  who  were  unable  to  withstand  his  arms,  having 
become  enamoured  of  the  wife  of  0*Ruarc,  a  neighbouring  chieftain,  took 
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•dnuntage  of  861116  dbaster  which  befell  thnt  prince,  and  carried  off  hia 
lady.     The  injured  0*Riiarc  exerted  himself  so  much  to  render  his  resent- 
ment effiDetaal,  that  he  soon  united  in  one  common  interest  all  those  princes 
who  abhorred  the  cruelty  or  dreaded  the  ambition  of  Dermot.     At  the 
h^ad  of  tluB  confederacy  was  O'Connor,  nominally  the  superior  king  of  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island.    Dermot  was  vanquished,  and  fled  to  Henry, 
at  that  time  in  France,  to  whom  he  represented  himself  as  an  injured  prince, 
who  bad  been  driven  by  lawless  usurpation  from  his  country,  and  promised, 
that  abould  Henry  restore  him,  he  would  swear  fealty  to  him  for  his  whole 
territories.    Rightly  inferring,  that  a  much  smaller  English  force  would  be 
able  to  establish  itself  in  Ireland,  when  supported  by  Dermot*s  influettoe» 
Henry,  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  proceed  in  person  on  the  expedition) 
recommended  the  cause  of  the  Irish  prince  to  his  barons  ;  and  three  noble* 
men,  Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  Robert  Fitz-Stepben,  and  Maurice 
Fitz-Genild,  undertook  to  replace  Dermot,  on  condition  of  being  rewarded 
with  the  possession  of  a  portion  of  those  lands  which  they  were  to  conquer. 
Fitz-Stephen  and  Fitz- Gerald  immediately  sailed  with  a  force  consisting  of 
only  600  men ;  but  when  Dermot's  adherents  perceived  that  he  was  sup-* 
ported  by  the  Engluh,  they  crowded  to  him  from  every  quarter,  and  his 
enemies  were  defeated  in  several  engagements.     At  length,  after  several 
changes  of  fortune,  peace  was  concluded  with  O'Connor ;  Dermot  agreed 
to  consider  himself  as  hia  vassal,  and  the  Englishmen  were  settled  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  and  rewarded  for  their  services  with  considerable 
possessions.    Dermot's  submission,  however,  was  only  pretended ;  he  merely 
wished  to  gain  time  till  he  could  receive  more  effectual  assistance  from 
England,  and  as  soon  as  Strongbow  arrived  with  a  considerable  re-enforce- 
ment, Dermot  showed  that  he  no  longer  accounted  himself  the  vassal  of 
O'Connor.     A  powerful  confederacy  was  once  more  formed  against  him  ; 
but,  though  the  Irish  fought  with  much  courage,  Strongbow  at  length  com- 
pletely defeated  them,  and  made  himself  master  of  a  g^reat  part  of  the 
country.     Henry  now  foresaw  that  should  the  earl  make  himself  absolute 
in  a  great  part  of  Ireland,  he  might  forget  his  duty  as  an  English  vassal, 
and  thus  render  the  conquest  of  Ireland  more  difficult  than  it  would  have 
been  had  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  alone.     Determining  there- 
fore to  interrupt  his  career,  he  not  only  commanded  that  none  of  his  forces 
should  proceed  into  Ireland,  but  that  all  English  subjects  should  leave  that 
island  under  the  pain  of  being  accounted  traitors.     This  royal  mandate, 
joined  to  the  death  of  Dermot,  which  happened  about  the  same  time,  com- 
pletely stopped  the  progress  of  the  English,  and  even  threatened  to  put 
them  in  the  power  of  the  Irisfa.    Strongbow,  after  much  delay,  unwillingly 
returned  to  England,  and  appeased  the  resentment  of  his  sovereign  by 
resigning  into  his  hands  all  that  he  had  conquerecL     Henry  now  collected 
a  small  force,  and  hastened  to  do  that  which  he  was  afraid  Strongbow 
might  have  done  before  him.     With  an  army  of  4,400  men,  he  embarked 
at  Milford,  and  in  1172  landed  at  Waterfonl.     He  affirmed  that  he  came 
Dut  to  subdue  the  country  by  force  of  arms,  but  to  take  possession  of  that 
which  was  undoubtedly  his  by  the  gift  of  the  pope ;  and  many  of  the  chief- 
tains, either  convinced  that  Henry's  pretensions  were  just,  or-— what  is 
more  probable — despairing  successfully  to  repel  a  force  which  they  ac- 
counted formidable,  submitted  without  resistance.    O'Connor,  unwilling  to 
give  up  his  kingdom  without  a  struggle,  but  unable  to  contend  with  the 
forces  brought  against  him,  retired  to  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  and  secured 
himself  in  the  fastnesses  of  that  region.     In  the  meantime,  Henry  pro- 
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ceeded  to  trett  that  part  of  the  country  which  had  snhtnitted  as  in  eTery 
respect  his  own  ;  he  endeavoured  to  introdace  English  laws,  and  divided 
the  best  part  of  the  lands  among  his  nobles,  appointing  Strongbow  to  be 
governor  in  his  absence. 

The  necessary  departure  of  the  king  was  the  signal  for  the  commence- 
ment  of  new  disorders.  Henry  took  with  him  the  greater  part  of  his 
forces ;  and  the  Irish  chiefs  soon  refused  to  continue  that  allegiance  which 
had  always  been  insincere ;  while  the  English  barons,  by  their  licentious 
conduct,  convinced  the  natives  that  they  were  to  look  only  for  oppression 
under  their  new  masters,  and,  consequently,  made  them  still  more  willing 
than  otherwise  they  might  have  been  to  adhere  to  the  factions  of  their 
native  princes.  Domestic  troubles  prevented  Henry  from  giving  imme- 
diate attention  to  his  afiairs  in  Ireland,  and  the  revolt  became  general. 
O'Connor  once  more  endeavoured  to  retrieve  the  independence  of  bis 
country  ;  but,  after  several  engagements,  was  completely  subdued,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  Irish  was  once  more  unsuccessful.  Fitz-Andelm,  who 
had  succeeded  Strongbow  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  by  his  impmdent 
administration  threw  every  thing  into  confusion.  De  Lacey,  who  was 
appointed  to  supersede  him,  might  have  restored  tranquillity,  but  John, 
the  youngest  son  of  the  English  king,  being  appointed  lord  of  Ireland,  by 
his  weak  and  puerile  conduct,  soon  induced  the  natives  to  revolt  against 
the  English  power.  This  revolt,  with  considerable  difficulty,  was  quelled 
by  De  Coorcey. 

Eichard  /.  to  James.']  During  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  who  spent  so 
much  of  his  time  in  the  East,  the  affairs  of  Ireland  attracted  little  attention. 
When  John  ascended  the  throne,  he  endeavoured  to  compensate  for  the 
imprudence  of  his  former  conduct,  by  the  establishment  of  regular  laws, 
particularly  in  that  part  of  Ireland  which  was  under  the  immediate  power 
of  the  English.  This  circumstance,  joined  to  the  caution  and  vigilance  of 
his  governors,  preserved  Ireland  in  some  degree  of  tranquillity,  when  Eng- 
land was  involved  in  a  civil  war.  The  weak  reign  of  Henry  III.  encour- 
aged the  licentiousness  of  the  English  barons,  both  at  home,  and  in  Ireland 
where  their  conduct  was  less  liable  to  be  detected.  This  prince,  however,  ex- 
tended the  Magna  Charta  to  this  portion  of  his  dominions.  While  Edward 
I.  swayed  the  English  sceptre,  his  vigour  might  have  been  able  to  restore 
the  long  lost  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  had  not  his  wars  with  France,  and  his 
desire  of  enslaving  Scotland,  prevented  him  from  bestowing  much  of  his 
attention  on  this  part  of  hb  territories. "  When  the  Scots,  under  Bruce, 
bad  recovered  their  liberty,  and  had  even  impressed  on  the  English  a  con- 
siderable terror  of  their  arras,  they  endeavoured  to  wrest  Ireland  from  then 
rivals.  The  Irish,  exasperated  by  the  oppression  of  their  English  masters, 
gladly  received  the  oflfer  of  Scoti'sh  aid  ;  and  on  Bruce's  brother,  Edward, 
invading  Ireland  with  6000  men,  in  1315,  he  was  joined  by  many  of  the 
natives.  At  first  Bruce  was  successful,  but,  in  IS  18,  he  was  defeated  and 
killed  at  Dandalk.  The  attempt  to  conquer  France — an  undertaking 
which  long  was  a  favourite  with  the  monarchs  of  England — prevented  them 
from  giving  that  attention  to  Ireland  which  they  might  otherwise  have 
bestowed  upon  it ;  and,  during  the  civil  wars,  the  Irish  lived  in  a  state  of 
the  most  abject  slavery,  under  the  lawless  sway  of  barons,  who  sought  only 
their  own  aggrandizement,  and  who,  amid  the  commotions  of  England, 
dreaded  not  to  be  called  to  any  account  for  their  conduct.  The  vigour  of 
Henry  VII.  which  restored  tranquillity  to  England,  likewise  reduced  Ire- 
land to  a  state  of  complete  dependance  on  \\h  power,  by  restraining  the 
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snthority  of  the  barons,  forbidding  the  governor  to  assemble  parliamonffi 
withoat  exprem  perroiasion,  and  ordaining  that  no  \a\v  passed  in  Ireland 
should  be  binding  without  the  concurrence  of  the  English  king  and  his 
council.  The  caprice  of  Henry  VIII.,  though  he  terrified  his  English  sub- 
jects into  8  senile  compliance  with  his  imperious  mandates,  was  ill-calcu- 
lated to  maintun  that  tranquillity  in  Ireland  which  his  predecessor  had 
established.  His  religions  innovations  disgusted  all  ranks ;  and,  during 
his  reign,  as  well  as  during  those  of  his  successors,  Edward  VI.  and  Mary, 
the  Irish  gnulnally  relapsed  into  that  state  of  barbarous  confusion  by  which 
they  had  so  long  been  distinguished.  The  Spaniards  endeavoured  to 
assist  the  Irish  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  England  daring  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth ;  but  in  this  undertaking  they  flailed,  and  Elizabeth  fully  con- 
firmed the  English  dominion  in  that  island.  The  attempts  to  promote  the 
civilization  of  Ireland  was  first  commenced  in  a  rational  manner  by  James. 
He  planted  colonies  from  England  and  from  Scotland,  in  different  places 
of  the  country,  and  introduced  a  regular  and  impartial  administration  of 
justice ;  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  future  improvements  of 
Ireland. 

Recent  HiHoiy.']  But  the  civilization  of  the  Irish  was  not  the  ter- 
mination of  the  troubles  of  their  country.  As  they  gradually  emerged 
from  their  former  barbarity,  they  began  to  regain  sight  of  those  privileges 
of  which  they  had  been  wrongfully  deprived  ;  and  the  history  of  Ireland 
daring  the  last  century,  is  only  that  of  the  attempts  of  the  British  to  de- 
prive the  Irish  of  all  separate  and  indojiendent  political  existence  ;  and  of 
the  eSortB  of  the  latter  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  former  on  their 
national  liberties.  Religious,  no  less  than  political  views,  had  influence  in 
instigating  the  Irish  to  oppose  the  British  government,  and  commit  the 
atrocities  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  which  must  ever  disgrace  the  pages  of 
Irish  history.  The  same  union  of  religious  and  political  zeal  appeared  in 
the  support  afforded  to  James  II., — a  prince  who  had  acknowledged  him- 
self to  be  of  the  Catholic  persuasion ;  and  it  has  since  evinced  itself  on 
many  occasions. 

Tlie  spirit  of  discontent  displayed  by  the  Irish  Catholics,  only  afforded 
new  pretexts  to  the  British  government  to  lay  them  under  more  severe 
restrictions,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  few  privileges  which  remained  to 
them.     Nor  was  Britain  more  scrupulous  with  regard  to  the  civil,  than 
with  regard  to  the  religious  privileges  of  the  country.     It  was  argued,  that 
Ireland,  as  a  conquered  country,  had  no  right  to  expect  a  participation  in 
its  conqueror's  privileges ;  and  that  in  all  cases,  the  interests  of  Ireland 
ought  to  give  way  to  those  of  Britain.     An  almost  general  sequestration 
of  property  took  place,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  landed  population  were 
pursued  to  the  western  province — the  most  barren  and  desolate  part  of  the 
island*     When  the  Irish  connected  their  religions  with  their  civil   griev- 
ances, it  appears  not  very  surprising,  that  they  early  formed  plans  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  redress.     A  bill  was  passed  in  the  British  parliament 
declaring  that  the  British  legislature  had  full  power  by  its  laws  to  bind  the 
people  of  Ireland.     This  bill  excited  a  very  general  indignation,  which  was 
augmented  rather  than  diminished,  by  the  patent  granted  to  Wood,  an 
Englishman,  for  supplying  Ireland  with  copper  coinage.     The  coin  issued 
by  Wood  was  of  the  basest  kind,  and  the  transaction  has  been  rendered 
Cunons  by  the  warmth  and  success  with  which  Swift  engaged  in  the  cause 
of  his  country.     The  debate  concerning  the  copper  money  was  followed 
by  another  respecting  the  national  debt.     The  Brituh  administration  like- 
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wise  preteoded  that  they  could  of  right  dispose  of  each  parti  of  die  Iivh 
revenne  as  were  more  than  sufficient  for  the  serrice  of  the  current  year,  in 
whatever  way  they  thought  proper ;  the  Irish  opposed  the  pretension,  bnt 
their  oppositicm  did  not  prevent  the  assnmed  right  from  hieing  exerdeed. 
Irish  discontent  has  generally  appeared  very  conspicnoosly  in  the  associa- 
tions which  have  heen  formed  at  different  times,  and  under  variotn  pre- 
tences, hut  generally  with  the  same  view* — ^the  emancipation  of  Ireland 
from  what  was  termed  British  tyranny.  Unfortunately  for  Ireland,  those 
associations,  instead  of  being  animated  with  pure  patriotic  seal,  were  fre- 
quently nothing  better  than  bands  of  lawless  depredators,  whose  measures 
tended  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  misfortunes  of  their  country. 
Among  such  Associations,  the  WhiU  Baya  made  themselves  formidable  at 
the  accession  of  George  III. ;  and  the  Oak  Boys  about  two  years  later. 
They  were  followed  by  the  Steel  Boye  ;  and  more  recently  by  the  United 
Jriikmen^ — an  association  more  formidable  than  any  of  the  preceding. 

Among  the  abuses  of  which  the  Irish  complained,  was  the  duration  of 
their  parliaments.  Instead  of  being  renewed  every  year,  it  had  become 
customary  to  continue  them  during  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign, — a  mode 
of  procedure  which  put  it  in  the  lung's  power,  by  proper  management, 
to  securs  the  support  of  almost  every  member.  In  1768  this  pemicicnis 
custom  was  abolished,  and  eight  years  were  declared  to  form  the  longest 
period  during  which  a  parliament  could  subsist.  But  next  to  religious 
tyranny,  the  numerous  restrictions  which  had  been  imposed  on  Irish  trade, 
most  irritated  the  minds  of  the  people.  These  restrictions  were  extremely 
numerous,  and  excluded  the  Irish  from  almost  every  profitable  pursuit. 
After  reiterated  remonstrances,  the  British  parliament  seemed,  at  length, 
willing  to  give  some  attention  to  the  representations  which  on  this  suited 
were  daily  made  to  them.  They  repeatedly  resolved  to  free  the  commerce 
of  Ireland  from  the  restnints  under  which  it  laboured ;  but  were  as  often 
prevented  from  executing  their  intentions  by  the  petitions  of  the  British 
merchants.  These  disappointments  roused  the  resentment,  of  the  people, 
which  had  long  been  ready  to  show  itself ;  and  it  was  almost  universally 
resolved  to  import  no  Britsih  commodities.  Military  associations  were 
also  formed,  professedly  with  the  intention  of  nuintaining  internal  tran- 
quillity, and  of  repelling  the  enemies  of  Britain  %  but  with  the  design,  as 
soon  became  evident,  of  maintuning  the  dignity  of  Ireland,  and  of  extort- 
ing from  Britain  those  privileges  which  its  administration  seemed  so  un- 
willing to  grant.  The  ministry  of  Britain  now  became  sensible  of  the 
danger  to  which  they  exposed  themselves  by  neglecting  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Irish.  In  1779  lord  North  procured  for  them  several  relaxations 
of  those  restrictions  which  had  formerly  been  imposed  on  trade.  These 
benefits  were  at  first  received  with  every  mark  of  exultation  and  even 
gratitude ;  but  the  Irish  elated  by  the  grants  which  they  had  received,  and 
attributing  them  not  to  the  generosity  of  the  British  ministry,  but  to  a 
necessity  imposed  upon  them  by  the  formidable  state  of  the  Irish  domestic 
force,  witii  very  little  cirenmlocntion,  proceeded  to  demand  a  free  consti- 
tution, by  which  might  be  secured  to  them  the  privileges  which  they  had 
acquired.  The  Irish  volunteers  whose  numben  became  daily  more  for* 
midable— 4n  their  resolutions  which  they  made  public,  boldly  declared 
Ireland  to  be  an  independent  kingdom,  and  that  the  Irish  were  bound  to 
submit  to  no  other  authority  than  that  of  the  king,  with  the  parliament  of 
Ireland.  The  British  administration  felt  it  dangerous  to  attempt  the 
suppression  of  the  volunteer  force    but  it  was  not  difficult  to  secure  a 
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ta^aaty  in  the  Iri«li  pwliamoiit.  Tbe  dedaiSatioii  of  indepeBcleDce,  tbera* 
fore,  &iled  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  national  legialatnro  ;  on  the  coh-h 
tiary,  the  Irish  mntinjr  bill»  with  a  view  to  check  improper  combinatioiia 
among  thoee  who  had  obtained  arms,  was  rendered  perpetnal. 

The  Tolonteers  now  perceived  that  it  w«8  vam  to  expect  any  redress  of 
their  grieTances  from  their  national  representatives.    In  1781,  therefore, 
they  foraied  the  resolntion  of  using  eyery  effort  to  procnre  a  reformation 
io  the  legislatiYe  body.    For  this  purpose,  a  genenu  meeting  of  delegates 
from  the  volwiteerB  in  all  parts  of  tbe  kingdom  was  called,  and  at  the 
appointed  time  took  piece,  when  several  resolutions  were  passed,  of  which 
the  greater  part  tended  to  declare  tbe  independence  of  the  Irish  nation^ 
Bot  in  proportion  as  tbo  spirit  of  freedom  gained  ground  among  the  military 
associations,  it  seemed  to  lose  its  influence  on  the  legislative  assembly. 
Every  motion  which  tended  to  establish  the  independence  of  Ireland  was, 
instantly  rejected.     To  give  greater  energy,  therefore,  to  their  former 
detanninations,  the  volunteer^  declared  their  unanimous  intention  of  sup- 
porting that  independence  to  which  they  had  already  announced  their 
attachment,  and  of  opposing  all  such  as  should  oppose  Uiis  most  essential 
right  of  their  country.     The  Protestant  electors  also— to  whom  the  fran- 
chise was  at  that  time  confined — entered  into  resolutions,  **  that  no  tie  of 
connexion  or  even  consanguinity,  should  influence  an  elector  to  vote  for 
any  man  whose  politics  were  hostile  to  tbe  interests  of  tbe  country/'     On 
this  principle  they  acted  ;  they  secured  the  great  objects  of  their  efforts, 
but  they  rent  asunder  the  ties  of  landlord  and  tenant,  who  then,  for  the 
first  time  in  Ireland,  were  seen  to  vote  for  opposite  candidates.     The 
British  government  now  rightly  judged  that  it  was  preferable  to  grant  what 
might  possibly  be  extorted.    A  message  from  tbe  lord-lieutenant,  there- 
fore, directed  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  a subrject  which  had  so  long, 
agitated  the  public ;  and  tbe  motion  which  had  lately  been  almost  unani- 
mously rejected,  was  now  with  almost  equal  unanimity  received.     The  bill 
declaring  tbe  independence  of  Ireland  passed  the  Irish  parliament,  and  the 
lord-lieutenant  promised  that  it  should  meet  tbe  approbation  of  bb  Britan- 
nic majesty.     The  exultation  of  the  Irish,  for  some  time,  was  extreme, 
until  it  was  discovered  that  the  repeal  of  the  declaratory  act  was  simple, 
without  any  formal  abolition  of  the  claim  of  right.     Nothing  less  than  a 
formal  declaration  of  the  independence  of  Ireland,  on  the  part  of  tbe 
legislature  of  Britain,  would  now  satisfy  tbe  minds  of  the  Irish  ;  and  after 
some  delay,  this  declaration  also  was  obtained. 

It  was  expected  that  this  material  change  in  tbe  situation  of  Ireland, 
which  took  place  in  1782,  would  have  secured  the  tranquillity  of  that 
unfortunate  island ;  but  the  hopes  entertained  by  tbe  friends  of  peace  soon 
proved  to  be  premature.  The  declaration  of  Irish  independence  bad  been 
procured  principally  by  the  Protestant  party.  The  interests  of  the  Catho- 
lics, therefore,  were  somewhat  neglected  ;  and  they  had  not  obtained  that 
(bare  of  privileges  to  which  they  fancied  themselves  entitled.  This  was 
the  occasion  of  new  disturbances,  until  tbe  parliament  of  Britain  thought 
it  proper  to  appease  the  discontented  Catholics  by  granting  them  ail  the 
privileges  of  Irotestant  subjects,  except  those  of  being  eligible  to  a  few  of 
the  great  oflices  of  State,  and  of  sitting  and  voting  in  either  house  of* 
parliament. 

Yet,  instead  of  soothing  the  public  agitations,  this  grant  of  privileges 
teemed  only  to  exasperate  them.     Catholic  emancipation — ^by  which  was 
meant  a  complete  community  of  all  kinds  of  privileges — was  next  loudlj 
ill.  2  o 
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demanded*     To  this  was  added,  a  request  for  refonn  in  the  repressatstiM 

in  parliament,  and  of  the  doration  of  those  meetings. 

'  While  Ireland  was  thnainrolTed  in  agiiatiagdehatee,  that  reTolmioocon- 
menoed  in  a  neighboaring  nation  which  many  considered  as  the  moit 

splendid  political  erent  which  the  world  had  ever  witnessed,  and  mom 
declared  to  be  the  era  of  freedom  to  the  human  race.     The  Frsncli  had 
dissolved  their  former  goremment ;  why  might  not  the  Irish  throw  off  tiw 
yoke  of  Britain  which  had  always  been  'found  so  disagreeable  ?     The  Frencfa 
had  promised  aid  to  all  that  panted  for  political  emancipation ;  why  might 
not  the  Irish  accept  the  proffered  assistance?     Such   were  the  designi 
which,  howerer  wet]  they  might  be  concealed,  occupied  the  minds  of  s 
considerable  part  of  the  community  of  Ireland  ;  and  which  at  length  pre- 
cipitated the  nation  into  all  the  horrors  of  rebellion  and  civil  war.    The 
origin  of  this  rebellion  must  be  traced  to  that  society  ao  well  known  by  the 
name  of  United  Iruhmen,    This  association  was  completely  orgsnized  in 
all  its  parts, — from  the  simple  meettngi  of  twelve  inferior  memben,  to  u 
ihTisible  executive  directory,  which  acted  with  precision  and  energy,  while 
it  was  known  only  to  a  few.     Every  member,  on  his  admission,  bad  as 
oath  administered  to  him.     The  professed  design  of  the  society  wss  to 
procure  Catholic  emancipation  and  parliamentary  refonn  ;  and,  perhspsr 
many  of  the  inferior  members  had  no  other  view ;  but  it  appeared  sfter- 
wards,  that  the  views  of  the  leaders,  at  least,  were  totally  to  sepsnte  the 
island  from  the  British  dominions,  and  to  form  an  alliance  with  Fruioe. 
The  United  Irishmen  found  means  of  opening  a  correspondence  with  the 
French  Directory ;  a  plan  of  invasion  having  been  concerted  with  the 
French,  La  Hoche,  in  1796,  landed  with  a  few  troops.     The  machinatioiis 
of  the  revolutionary  Irishmen  were  ill-concerted,  and  the  French  force 
was  compelled  to  yield  at  discretion  to  the  government  troops.     In  1798 
the  United  Irishmen  appointed  military  councils,  nominated  offioen,  and 
began  to  signalise  themselves  by  nocturnal  acts  of  violence  ;  and  such,  at 
length,  was  the  audacity  of  the  insurgents,  that  in  March,  1798,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation,  directing  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  by  the  most  vigorous  measures.    These  revolutionary  movementa 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  formidable,  had  not  many  of  the  delegatea 
been  seized  in  different  qusrters,  and  the  rebels  thus  deprived  of  some  of 
their  most  able  and  energetic  counsellors.     Nothing,  however,  could  pre* 
vent  the  insurgents  from  proceeding  to  open  rebellion.     An  attempt  to 
seize  Dublin  castle  proved,  through  the  vigilance  of  goverament,  ineflTectnal. 
A  large  body  of  rebels  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Carlow,  but  were 
soon  afterwards  defeated,  and  obliged  to  abandon  it.     The  town  of  Kildare, 
v^ich  had  likewise  been  taken,  was  rescued  in  a  similar  manner.    In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wexford  and  Enniscorthy,  however,  the  rebels  assembled 
in  great  numbers,  destroyed  a  detachment  of  militia  which  had  been  sent 
against  them,  and  took  these  towns.     Leaving  a  garrison  in  these  plscea, 
they  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  New  Ross,  but  were  repulsed  with  eon* 
siderable  loss,  and  also  before  the  towns  of  Gory  and  Newton  Barry.    A 
body  of  the  rojral  forces,  however,  under  colonel  Walpole,  were,  on  ^e  4th 
of  June,  compelled  to  retreat  before  a  body  of  the  rebels,  after  baring  lost 
their  commander.     Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  rebels  marched  to  the 
attack  of  Arklow,  but  were  obliged  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  a  consider* 
able  number  of  men.     While  parties  of  the  rebels  were  engaged  in  these 
different  undertakings,  a  strong  body  posted  themselves  upon  ViDegsr-bill 
—a  position  of  much  strength.     The  royal  troops  now  collected  in  con- 
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ndenriib  foiee  imder  general  Lake,  reeolred  to  attack  this  position,  and  if 
ponible,  to  dispone  the  rebels  in  this  quarter.  Lake  made  his  i^proaches 
with  ewKtion,  and  on  the  21st  of  Jaljr  ordered  the  troops  to  march  to  the 
attack.  The  rehels  ouintained  their  position  with  gallantry  for  an  hoar 
and  a  half;  they  then  ga^e  way  and  fled  in  every  direction.  The  imme- 
diate eoQseqaenoe  of  this  defeat  was' the  emcuation  of  Wexford,  which  once 
more  was  occupied  by  the  royal  troops.  i 

While  these .  transactions  were  taking  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wexford,  the  rebels,  oq  the  7th  of  June,  took  possession  of  the  town  of 
Antrim ;  from  which,  however,  they  were  soon  after  driven.  The  defeat 
urbich  the  rebels  received  at  Ballynahinch,  completely  discouraged  them 
in  this  quarter  also;  and  many  of  them  perceiving  that  their  afiairs  were 
now  hopeless  returned  to  their  usual  occupations.  Gtfveriiment  now 
despatched  Comwallis  to  Ireland,  with  the  commission  of  lord-lietitenant, 
— a  man  whose  military  talents  were  sufficient  to  crush  the  rebels  should 
they  again  take  the  field  in  greater  numbers  than  before,  and  whose  civil 
virtues  and  moderation  were  calculated  to  reconcile  the  most  disaffected. 
He  arrived  in  Ireland  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  immediately  made  known 
his  pacific  intentions.  A  bill  of  general  amnesty  was  passed.  Bodies  of 
the  fugitive  rebels  every  day  laid  down  their  arms,  and  in  a  short  time 
this  rebellion,  at  first  apparently  so  alarming,  was  completely  defeated. 
Daring  the  whole  of  this  contest,  the  French  seem  to  have  forgotten  their 
promise  to  give  the  Irish  the  aid  necessary  to  enable  them  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  Britmn.  That  they  should,  without  some  considerable  effort, 
have  permitted  such  an  opportunity  of  injuring  Britain  to  escape  them,  is 
not  a  little  remarkable.  It  is  scarcely  less  remarkable,  that  after  the  rebel 
forces  were  dispersed,  and  after  all  hopes  of  ultimate  success  had  left  them, 
general  Humbert  should  have  landed  with  a  force  so  inconsiderable,  as 
woald  have  been  at  firat  hardly  calculated  to  enable  the  rebels  to  make  a 
more  vigorous  resistance!  and  totally  inadequate  to  rouse  their  drooping 
courage,  after  they  had  sustained  several  defeats.  Whatever  were  their 
motives,  the  French  landed  at  Killala,  on  the  22d  of  August,  and  imme- 
diately marched  into  the  country  with  a  small  body  of  about  1000  men, 
who  were  soon  forced  to  surrender  unconditionally. 

77^  Uhion.2  That  the  French  intended  to  have  followed  this  slender 
force  by  one  more  powerful,  became  afterwards  evident ;  but  the  total 
suppreseion  of  the  rebellion  rendered  every  such  attempt  hopeless.  To 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  similar  insurrections,  and  to  consolidate  the 
interests  of  all  parts  of  the  British  empire,  it  was  now  resolved  to  unite 
Britain  and  Ireland  into  one  kingdom.  This  union  was  recommended  by 
the  viceroy  to  the  Irish  parliament  on  the  22d  of  January  1799.  In  the 
house  of  lonls  a  favourable  address  was  voted  by  a  large  majority ;  in  the 
commons,  after  a  debate  which  lasted  22  hours,  there  was  a  majority  of 
only  one  in  favour  of  the  measure;  when  it  was  again  brought  forward 
the  next  day,  however,  those  who  opposed  the  union  had  a  majority  of  5, 
but  the  detail  of  the  measure  was  postponed  till  the  next  year.  When  the 
Irish  parliament  again  assembled,  on  the  15th  of  January  1800,  a  motion 
was  made  hostile  to  the  measure,  which  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
42.  The  house  of  peers  were  likewise  more  decidedly  in  favour  of  a 
anion  ;  bat  there  was  still  a  formidable  opposition  headed  by  Mr  Grattan. 
On  the  2l8t  of  May,  on  a  motion  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  union  into  the  house  of  commons,  there  were  160  for  it  and  100  against 
it;  and  on  the  5th  of  June  the  bill  passed  the  committee.     In  the  house 
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of  lords  there  wis  ttOl  lorn  oppontion ;  and  the  sebject  heving  been  dit- 
eimed  in  the  British  pwliamenty  the  bill  receired  the  royal  assent  on  tiw 
2d  of  Jnljr.  In  1803  a  rery  nuih  attempt  was  made  by  a  few  yonng  men 
to  orertam  the  existing  oider  of  things,  which  instantly  inTolred  them- 
selras  and  their  companions  in  rain* 

CaAoUc  EmandficUioi^']  It  had  been  gcneraUy  andentood  wfaiie 
negotiating  the  Union  that  in  the  erent  of  its  taking  place  the  CathoKfi 
might  look  forward  to  the  removal  of  all  their  disabilities.  In  the  expec- 
tatioQSy  however,  which  they  had  then  been  led  to  form  they  were  disap- 
pointed ;  and  the  friends  of  this  measare  were  baffled  in  several  attem|rts 
which  they  made  to  procnre  the  repeal  of  Catholic  disalnlitiea.  The  his- 
tory of  their  latest  and  soooessfnl  attempt  is  fresh  in  the  memoiy  of  oar 
readers.  That  great  and  important  measare  being  now  cairied,  then  ii 
reason  to  hope  that  the  discontent,  dienmon,  and  strife  which  have  eo  long 
dtttracted  Ireland  and  perverted  her  best  eneigies,  will  soon  cease  to 
operate ;  and  that  the  educated  of  all  classes  in  Ireland  will  nnite  their 
efforts  and  influence  to  promote  the  welfare  oi  their  common  oowitry,  and 
eztingnish  civil  and  religions  animosity  from  among  their  conntrymen. 


CHAP.  IL— PHYSICAL  PfiATCJBES. 

The  surface  of  Ireland  is  almost  entirely  level ;  the  greatest  elevation  of 
the  platform  of  the  country  is  the  Bog  of  Allan,  which  does  not  exceed 
270  feet  above  tide-water ;  yet  from  tlus  ridge  the  waters  of  the  principal 
rivers  run  to  the  different  seas.  This  elevated  ground,  or  back-bone  of 
Ireland,  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  connected  with  the  principal  mountains 
of  the  country:  winding  on  the  N.  to  those  of  Tyrone,  and  on  the  S.  to 
those  of  Sleeve-bloom  and  the  Galtees.  The  face  of  the  country  affords  a 
pleasing  variety  of  surface,  consisting  in  some  parts  of  rich  and  fertile 
plains,  and  in  others  of  gentle  acclivities  in  frequent  succiession.  The  most 
extensive  levels  aro  about  the  middle  of  the  island,  where  a  vast  plain 
stretches  quite  across  frt>m  sea  to  sea,  including  in  its  extent  the  Bog  of 
Allan. 

Mountains.^  Although  there  are  many  hills  of  considerable  elevation 
in  Ireland,  yet  neither  their  continuity  nor  number  is  sudi  as  to  give  it 
that  character  which  is  called  mountainous.  In  general  the  maritime 
parts,  particularly  those  of  the  west,  are  more  mountainous  than  the 
interior.  Tlie  Irish  mountains  usually  form  short  lines  or  detached  groupes 
of  different  magnitudes ;  they  are  commonly  of  easy  ascent,  and  admit  of 
culture  a  considerable  way  up  their  sides. 

The  following  is  the  elevation  of  a  few  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Irish  mountains : 

FMt. 

Sleeve  Donard,  county  of  Down,  measured  barometrically, 

above  the  sea      .  .  .  .  .  3,150 

Mangerton,  county  of  Kerry,  above  the  lake  of  Klllamey,  ac. 

cording  to  Kirwan         .....  8,003 

Croagh  Patrick,  county  of  Mayo,  above  the  sea,  barometrically  2,d06 

NepUny  county  of  Mayo,  above  the  sea,  barometrically    .  2,650 

Cumeragh,  county  of  Waterford,  do.  do.  2,160 

Knock  Meledown,  da        do.  do.  8,700 

ltivER8.3    The  numerous  rivere  and  deeply  indented  bays  of  Ireland 
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have  given  it  greater  fadlities  for  internal  navigation  than  almost  any^  conn* 
try  in  Europe. 

77be  ShaHnon,2  The  most  considerable  lirer  in  Ireland  is  the  Shanoon. 
It  rises  in  the  connty  of  Leitrim,  and  after  ranning  a  few  mites  spreads 
into  LoQgh  Allan,  and,  in  its  progress  towards  the  sea,  forms  several  other 
laige  lakes.  The  river  is  almost  every-where  deep,  and  ift  highly  advan- 
tageous to  inland  navigation.  Where  it  falls  into  the  sea,*  about  50  miles 
below  Liimerick,  it  has  an  extensive  estuary  nearly  7  miles  broad.  The 
length  of  the  Shannon  has  been  computed  at  170  miles« 

7^  Barrow,  4^c.]  The  Barrow  fass  its  source  about  40  miles  to  the 
W.  of  Dublin  ;  and  after  a  course  of  about  100  miles»  falls  into  the  sea 
near  Waterford.  It  receives  the  Nour,  and  the  Snir^ — The  Slan^  is  a 
small  stream,  which  enters  the  sea  at  Wexford ;  and  the  Blackwater  or 
BroadwaUr  forms  Tonghall  Bay. — The  Bdyne,  famous  as  b^ng  the  scene 
of  Uie  last  effort  of  Jaines  II.,  enters  the  sea  upon  the  east ;  and  the  Lify 
is  remarkable  only  as  -  it  flows  through  Dublin. — The  Banna^  originates 
near  Monaghan,  and  after  passing  through  Lough  ^eagh,  enters  the  sea 
at  Colemine.  The  PojfU  expands  into  a  large  estuary  at  Londonderry.— 
The  outlet  by  which  l^ough  E/tm  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  is  of  con- 
sideraMe  magnitude,  but  its  length  is  not  gteat. 

IjMket^  Lrelaad  abounds  in  lakes,  some  of  which  are  very  extensive. 
The  most  extensive  lake  of  fresh  water  is  that  of  Lough  Earn  in  the 
county  of  Fermanaugh,  which  properly  speaking  consiBts  of  two  lakes 
joined  by  a  small  canal.  The  first  of  these  is  20  miles  long, — ^tbe  other 
about  15;  the  medium  breadth  is  10  miles.  This  lake  contains,  in  its 
two  bfluns,  above  SOO  fairy  islands.  The  banks  are  more  distinguished  by 
cfaaracten  of  amenity  and  softness  than  sublimity. — Next  in  magnitude  is 
Lock  Neagh^  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  Ulster,  and  is  supplied  by  the 
Constant  influx  of  several  considerable  streams.  Its  length  is  15  miles  and 
breadth  7.  Its  waters  find  their  way  into  the  ocean  by  the  river  !Banna 
or  Bann,  already  noticed.  Its  shores  are  tame  and  uninteresting. — Loch 
•Corrilf  in  the  county  of  Gal  way,  is  20  miles  long,  with  a  medium  breadth 
of  4  miles. — In  the  midst  of  the  mountains  of  Kerry  are  the  celebrated 
lakes  of  KUiam^^  which  form  the  glory  of  Irish  scenery.  They  are  S  in 
number,  and  may  bear  comparison  with  the  finest  of  the  Scotish  and  Eng- 
lish lakes.  Overlooked  by  stupendous  mountains, — ^bordered  with  pen- 
dent woods,-— ornamented  with  the  most  verdant  islands, — ^resounding  on 
all  sides  with  water&lls,  and  the  reverberation  of  a  vast  variety  of  echoes, 
— they  combine  an  assemblage  of  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery  unsur- 
passed perhaps  in  the  sister-island. 

Singular  JFeatureg*]  The  waterfall  at  HungrahiUy  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  is  visible  from  the  town  of  Bantry  14  miles  distant.  The  water  is 
collected  from  various  small  rivulets  and  springs  which  unite  to  form  a 
huge  lake  on  the  top  of  Hungrahill, — a  rocky  and  almost  perpendicular 
mountain  which  is  at  least  700  yards  above  the  level  of  Bantry-bay.  From 
the  top  of  this  mountain  the  water  cascades  in  a  beautiful  sheet,  at  least 
10  yards  broad,  and  dashes  on  a  prominent  rock  situated  about  half-way  op 
the  mountain,  whence  it  falls  from  rock  to  rock  till  it  has  reached  the  plain. 
— Among  the  nngular  features  of  Ireland,  Young  mentions  the  Dargle, — 
a  romantic  glen  about  12  miles  to  the  south  of  Dublin ;  and  a  large  cave 
at  the  foot  of  the  Galtee  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mitchelstown. 
The  entnince  of  the  latter  is  narrow,  but  the  cavern  soon  expands  into  a 
large  size,  being  in  length  100  feet,  by  about  50  or  60  feet  in  height 
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Deyood  tbta  the  cave  ezteada  in  a  cirraiums  direcdon,  to  a  distance  sap^ 
posed  not  to  be  less  than  half  an  Irish  mile.  The  breadth,  height,  and 
general  appearance,  are  Varioos,  being  sometimes  Terjr  spacious ;  and,  from 
the  incrustations  of  spar,  the  care  exhibits  an  appeurance  of  great  bril- 
liancy. 

The  GianU  CotCMioay.]  When  describing  the  general  features  of  Ire- 
land, it  would  be  improper  to  omit  the  Giants'  Causeway,  an  immense 
mass  of  basaltic  columns.  This  Causeway  is  upon  the  coast,  8  miles  N.E. 
from  Coleraine.  The  length  of  this  arrangement  of  columns  is  about  600 
feet,  the  breadth  is  from  240  feet  to  120  feet.  The  pillars  hare  three, 
four,  fire,  six,  or  seren  sides,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  hare  fire  sides ; 
scarcely  two  pillars  can  be  found  with  their  sides  and  angles  exactly  simi- 
lar. The  height  of  the  pillars  is  rarious,  though  the  general  eleration  of 
the  causeway  is  from  16  to  36  feet.  The  pillars  are  composed  of  different 
pieces  exactly  joined,  the  one  side  of  the  joint  being  concare  the  other 
conrex.  In  many  of  the  capes  and  hills  they  are  of  a  larger  sise ;  mora 
imperfect  and  irregular  in  their  figure  and  articulation,  baring  often  fist 
terminations  to  their  joints.  At  Fairhead  they  are  of  a  gigantic  magni- 
tude, sometimes  exceeding  5  feet  in  breadth,  and  100  m  length ;  often- 
times apparently  destitute  of  joints  altogether.  Through  many  parts  of 
the  country,  this  species  of  stone  is  entirely  rude  and  unformed,  separating 
in  loose  blocks ;  in  which  state  it  resembles  the  stone  known  in  Sweden 
by  the  name  of  trappe.  The  stone  is  black,  close,  and  uniform  ;  the  rar- 
ieties  of  colour  are  blue,  reddish,  and  gray ;  it  is  of  all  kinds  of  grain, 
from  extreme  fineness,  to  the  coarse  granulated  appearance  of  a  stone  which 
resembles  imperfect  granite,  abounding  in  crystals  of  schorl,  chiefly. black, 
though  sometimes  of  rarious  colours.  Though  the  stone  of  the  Giants' 
Causeway  be  in  general  compact  and  homogeneous ;  yet  it  is  remarka- 
ble, that  the  upper  joint  of  each  pillar,  where  it  can  be  ascertained  with 
any  certainty,  is  always  rudely  formed  and  cellular.  The  gross  pillars 
also  in  the  capes  and  mountains,  frequently  abound  in  those  air-holes 
through  all  their  parts,  which  sometimes  contain  fine  clay,  and  other  ap- 
parently foreign  bodies  ;  and  the  irregular  basal  tes  beginning  whore  the 
pillars  cease,  or  lying  orer  them,  is  in  general  extremely  honey-combed, 
containing  in  its  cells  crystals  of  zeolite,  little  morsels  of  fine  brown  clay, 
sometimes  rery  pure  steatite,  and  in  a  few  instances  bits  of  agate.  Na« 
turalists  hare  not  been  able  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  basaltes,  of 
which  the  Giants'  Causeway,  and  other  similar  appearances  consist,  hare 
originated.  By  some,  it  is  argued,  that  they  are  crystalixations  produced 
by  water ;  by  others,  that  they  are  of  the  nature  of  lara,  and  that  their 
origin  must  hare  been  rolcanic.  This  debate  has  been  conducted  by  both 
parties  with  more  acrimony  than  success;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  take 
notice  of  the  rarious  arguments  which  hare  been  adduced  by  the  partixans 
of  the  different  opinions." 

**  The  impreMion  mi  first  produced  by  this  ■topendous  worknf  nature  it  that  of  the 
building  of  an  extensive  pier ;  for  vrhich  the  stones  already  blocked  out,  bad  many  years 
ago  been  laid  upon  the  beach,  but  from  some  great  national  calamity,  or  other  unkttotrn 
cause,  the  work  wa*  interrrupted,  and  the  labourers  all  dismissed.  And  eo  the  natives 
believe,  that  the  giants  once  commenced  this  colossal  task  of  forming  a  causevray  Into 
Scotland  ;  but  that,  being  expelled  by  the  ancient  Irish  heroes,  they  left  the  great  work 
Imperfect.  The  Causeway  consists  of  three  piers,  or  moles,  projecting  from  the  base  of 
a  stratified  clIfT  about  400  feet  in  height.  The  principal  mole  is  visible  for  300  yards 
in  extent,  at  low  water  ;  the  others  not  more  than  half  that  distance.  Its  polygonal 
pillars  si^eo  closely  united  that  It  is  difficult  to  insert  more  than  a  knife-blade  between 
them.     So  close  is  the  flooring  of  this  natural  quay,  that  wfaenevsr  any  subsidence  o( 
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CHAP.  Ill CLIMATE.-.SOIL  AND  PRODUCE CANALS. 

Thb  climate  of  Ireland  has  a  very  dose  resemblance  to  that  of  England 
The  chief  difference  seems  to  be  that  it  is  more  moist,  intercepting  from 
the  Atlantic  those  vaponrs  which  would  otherwise  inyolve  in  almost  per* 
petoal  rain  the  western  shore  of  England.  Generally  speaking  the  mean 
temperatare  of  the  north  of  Ireland  in  about  48%  of  the  middle  60%  and 
of  the  south  52*.  Western  winds  are  frequent  and  violent ;  owing  to  the 
violence  of  these  gales,  the  tides  on  that  side  of  the  island  rise  to  a  great 
height  and  flow  with  uncommon  force.  The  sea  is  said  to  be  making  con- 
tinual  encroachments  upon  the  land.  It  is  probably  owing  to  these  com-» 
biDed  circumstances,  that  the  western  side  of  Ireland  is  indented  with  so 
many  branches  of  the  sea,  running  a  considerable  way  inland,  and  resem- 
bling those  numerous  inlets  by  which  the  western  coast  of  Scotland  is  dis- 
tingnished. 

SoiL']  The  following  is  the  territorial  surface  of  Ireland  according  to 
a  return  made  to  parliament : — Arable  land,  gardens,  meadows,  pastures, 
tad  others,  12,125,280  acres ;  uncultivated  land,  and  bogs  capable  of 
improvement,  4,900,000  acres ;  surface  incapable  of  any  kind  of  improve- 
ment, 2,416,664  acres.  The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  soil 
of  Ireland,  ia  said,  by  Young,  to  be  its  stony  quality.  Stones  are  every- 
where numerous^  without  in  any  d^ree  hurting  the  general  fertility.  This 
loay  be  owing  to  their  quality,  which  is  genen^lly  calcareous.  The  moisture 
of  the  climate  preserves  the  herbage  constantly  unparched,  and  contributes 
to  afford  that  excellent  pasturage  for  which  the  country  has  always  been 
remarkable. 

Bogs,']  The  greatest  drawback  to  the  general  fertility  of  the  soil  of 
Ireland  consists  in  the  immense  extent  of  bogs  by  which  it  is  disfigured* 
These  b<^.  are  rarely  level ;  they  frequently  rise  into  hilb ;  their  most 
common  plants  are  heath-bog  myrtle  and  sedge-grass.  The  parliamentary 
conmiiasioners  appointed  in  1809  estimated  the  whole  bogs  in  the  king- 
dom at  2,330,000  English  acres  of  which  1^576,000  acres  consist  of  flat 
red  bog,  and  the  remainder  form  the  covering  of  mountains.  Those  bogs 
ire  nearly  continuous,  forming  a  great  broad  belt  across  the  centre  of  the 
conhtry,  with  its  narrowest  end  towards  the  cubital,  and  gradually  extend- 
ing in  breadth  as  it  approaches  the  western  ocean.     The  owners  never 

considered  it  practicable  to  reclaim  much  of  the  soil  by  draining  these  bog8« 

•         » 

the  warhet  bsi  oofnirred,  water  will  be  found  to  lod|^,  and  remain  for  a  length  of  time. 
Although  the  union  of  the  columns  has  been  just  represented  impervious  to  a  lodgement 
•f  wster,  jet  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Causeway  is  seen  a  spring  of  water  bubbling  up  be- 
tween the  inierstioee  of  the  eolumns,  through  which  the  blade  of  a  knife  eould,  with 
Uttch  difficulty,  be  introduced.  This  Is  called  the  Giant**  Well,  and  the  water  found  in 
itii  extremely  pure.  The  Causeway  is  inclined  to  the  horizon  in  a  small  angle,  and  may 
l»e  traced  up  the  eliff  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  culminates  at  the  distance  of  one  mile 
frvm  the  Causeway,  where  it  atulns  the  height  of  860  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  itill  proceeds  towards  the  £.  and  ultimately  immerges  at  Portmore.  This  Is  not  the 
{rsndest,  nor  most  magnificent  stratum  of  basalt;  the  next  stratum  but  one  to  this 
foroM  the  noblest  natural  colonnade  in  the  world,  the  columns  being  more  perfect  la 
tiietr  articulation  than  the  great  columns  of  Fairhead,  and  of  more  c<no8sal  dimensions 
than  those  of  the  Causeway.  In  the  face  of  the  bold  stratified  cliff  east  of  the  Cause- 
^^Jt  some  very  regular  colonnades  of  clustered  pillars  are  seen,  the  most  perfect  of 
which  are  called  the  Organsn  from  a  very  striking  resemblance  which  the  facade  bears 
to  the  range  of  frontal  tubes  in  a  large  church-organ.  On  a  lofty  projecting  cliff  stand 
>  few  shattercMl  columns,  usually  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Chimney  Topi,  said  to 
Hhvc  been  mistaken  by  the  crew  of  the  vessels  composing  the  Invincible  Armada  of 
Spain,  who  forthwith  fired  upon  the  inoffensive  columns,  and  rtyistered  in  their  fronts 
their  foolish  error. 
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Botany.']  Ireland  it  dirtingauhed  by  a  few  specieB  of  plants  peculiar 
to  itself.  The  regetablet  are  almost  entirely  the  same  as  in  Eogland. 
Botany,  however,  has  been  little  cultivated  here ;  and  few  districts  hare 
been  explored  with  precision,  or,  indeed,  with  any  attention  to  their  vege- 
table produce.  The  shore  of  the  lake  Killamey,  is  distinguished  by  the 
arbutus  unedOi  a  plant  not  indigenous  in  any  of  the  other  British  islands, 
and,  even  in  Ireland,  found  only  in  this  particular  spot.  The  sax^ga 
ufnhrosay  cultivated  in  many  gardens,  is  found  on  the  mountains  of  Sligo. 
The  species  of  cultivated  vegetables  are  exactly  similar  to  those  found  in 
Britain.     Wood  is  scarce  and  of  inconsiderable  size. 

AnimaU,]  It  has  frequently  been  affirmed  that  no  poisonous  animal  ii 
found  in  Ireland  ;  but  it  has  been  remarked,  that  this  is  no  more  than  af- 
firming  that  it  differs  from  Britain  only  in  having  no  ripers, — since,  ac- 
cording to  many  naturalists,  the  viper  is  the  only  noxious  animal  found  in 
the  other  British  isles.  Whether  or  not  poisonous  animals  could  exist  in 
Ireland,  if  carried  thither,  is  uncertain ;  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that 
the  experiment  ever  was  made*  It  has  been  affirmed  that  spiders  will  not 
attach  themselves  to  Irish  wood ;  but  this  affirmation  is  without  founda- 
tion. The  Irish  hound  or  wolf-dog  has  been  much  celebrated  for  its 
beauty,  size,  and  strength ;  but  the  breed  is  now  almost  extinct.  The 
hobby  is  a  small  species  of  horse,  distinguished  for  its  easy  pace.  It  ap- 
pears from  horns  and  skeletons  which  have  been  foimd,  that  an  animal, 
now  totally  unknown,  has  formerly  existed  in  this  country.  It  was  lon^ 
imagined,  that  this  creature  must  have  been  the  Mooae-deer,  now  well- 
known  in  America ;  but  Pennant  has  shown  that  the  creatnie  to  which  the 
horns  found  in  Ireland  belonged,  must  have  be^n  almost  double  the  size 
of  the  American  deer.  The  boms  have  antlers  for  the  brow.  Thef 
sometimes  measure  between  the  tips  no  less  than  14  feet,  and  weig^  np- 
wards  of  SOO  pounds.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  animal,  of  which 
these  horns  formed  part,  must  have  been  at  least  12  feet  big^.  It  is  said 
that  magpies  and  frogs  were  unknown  here  till  introduced  toward  the  be- 
ginning of  the  I8tb  century. 

MineraUr\  Ireland  is  the  only  one  of  the  British  islands  which,  at 
present,  is  known  to  furnish  gold.  The  spot  in  which  this  is  found  ia  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  about  7  miles  to  the  W.  of  Arldow,  in  the  bed  of 
a  torrent,  descending  from  the  mountain  of  Croughan-kinshelly*  The 
peasants  were  in  use  to  collect  the  mud,  clay,  sand,  and  cither  sediment, 
found  in  thii  torrent :  and,  washing  it  in  a  rude  manner,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  practised  by  the  negroes  in  Africa,  were  often  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  considerable  masses  of  gold  of  much  purity.  Government 
thought  it  worth  while  to  prosecute  the  search  for  gold  here,  but  it  wss  soon 
proved  that  the  quantity  found  would  not  defray  the  expense.  Gold  is 
said  to  have  been  found  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  but  the  quantity  has  al- 
ways been  inconsiderable.  Silver  has  been  found  in  Ireland,  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  indemnify  for  some  time  the  labour  of  procuring  it.  Three 
mines  are  mentioned  by  Irish  writers,  one  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  one  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  one  near  Sligo  in  Connaught.  That  in  Antrim 
was  properly  a  lead-mine ;  but  the  lead  so  much  abounded  in  silver,  that 
30  pounds  of  the  former  yielded  one  pound  of  the  latter.  The  other  two 
seem  to  have  been  silver-mines,  properly  so  called  They  were  all  for- 
merly wrought;  but  the  works  were  demolished  during  the  tronbloas 
reign  of  duu-les  I.  Copper  has  been  discovered  at  Muccross  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow.     Iron  is  found  in  many  different  districts.     The  ore,  as  ia 
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odier  pkcM,  is  of  rsrioiii  ^fogrees  of  ezcenence.  Sereni!  iron  foandmes 
w«re  established  in  the  middle  of  the  ]7tfa  centnry;  bnt  at  present  thero 
are  few  or  none.  Coal  is  fonnd  in  Kilkenny,  in  a  state  of  pnrity  supposed 
to  be  vnriTalled.  Castle  Comer  colliery  is  the  largest  in  t|ie  kingdom, 
prodttcing  at  leest  40,060  tons  annnally.  Near  Kilkenny  is  found  beavti- 
falmarbke ;  and  slates  arp  procn)red  in  dtflerent  places.  The  Irish  freestone 
is  said,  by  some  writers,  to  have  the  qnaKty  of  imhibing  the  moisture  of  the 
atmoopbere.  This  (jnality  is  not  pecniiar  to  the  freestone  of  Ireland ;  bat 
as  the  atmosphere  is  there  genendly  very  moist,  the  effects  of  this  quality 
may  be  more  conspicuous.     In  the  care  of  Dunmore  alabaster  is  found. 

Mmerai  Spring'fJ]  Mineral  springs  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  England^ 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  waters  is  generally  supposed  to  be  greatly  inferior. 
They  are  chie§y  chslybeates.  Those  most  frequently  visited  by  luvalids 
are,  Luean,  near  Dublin, — Swadlenbar,  in  the  county  of  Cavaa, — Johns- 
towvy  in  Kilkenny,— and  MaHin,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

Geoiogy,^  '^^  island  rests  for  the  most  part  on  a  bed  of  granite.  It 
■bounds  in  ^  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and  in  some  parts  of  KiRcenny. 
It  is  also  found  emerging  from  beneath  the  basalt  of  Steere-Gallen,  in 
Deny.  Limestone  is  met  with  in  great  abundance  in  various  parts  of  Ire- 
land. The  basaltic  district  occupies  a  range  of  coast,  stretching  from 
Carrickfergus  to  Lough  Foyle,  and  inland  to  Lough  Neagh. 

CsiMi2».3  "^^  interior  of  Ireland  is  intersected  by  a  variety  of  canals. 
Not  many  years  after  the  example  set  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  in  Eng- 
land, a  grand  canal  was  begun  from  the  city  of  Dublin  to  the*  river  Shan-* 
noa.  It  was  started  by  individuids,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Union  £500,000 
was  vwted  by  government  to  assist  in  the  completion  of  this  canal,  the 
greatest  utility  of  which  is  to  supply  the  capital  with  peat  for  firing,  from 
the  bog  of  Allan.  Another  branch  of  the  Chrand  Canal  prociieds  to  Athey, 
where  it  joins  the  Barrow.-^The  Royal  Canal,  one  branch  of  which  be*> 
gins  at  Glassmaaogree,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  the  other  at  the  Li^, 
near  Lots,  extends  to  beyond  Mulliogar,  And  is  principally  used  for  the 
carriage  of  com  sand  turf. — ^The  Neufty  Canaly  which  runs  dong  the  south- 
ens  boundary  of  Down,  from  CarKngford  hay  to  the  Newry  water,  is  used 
far  conveying  coals  froui'  the  Tyrone  collieries ;  it  admits  of  vessels  of  60 
tons  bortlen,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  kingdom. — The  execution 
of  the  l/lsier  Canals  intended  to  form  a  navigable  communication  between* 
Lough  Neagh  and  Lough  Erne,  has  been  recently  contracted  for  at  the 
suas  of  £147,788,  of  which  £100,000  has  been  advanced  by  government. 
Lord  Cloncurry  has  recently  suggested  the  formation  of  a  ship- canal  from 
Gal  way  to  Dublin,  which  would  shorten  by  one-third  the  duration  of  an 
American  or  West  India  voyage  from  England ;  enable  ships  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  the  channel ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  pmjeeted  canals  from 
Portsmouth  t»  London^  and  from  the  Bristol  to  the  Britmh  ch«mel»  make 
the  finest  syslom  of  internal  navigation  in  the  world. 


CHAP.  IV.-*A6RICULTUR£»MANUFACTURES  AND  COMMERCE- 
RE  VENUE— A  BSfiMTEEISM. 

The  tenures  by  which  almost  all  the  estates  m  Ireland  are  held,  are  derived 
from  grants  made  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  Queen  Elisabeth,  Cromwelli 
or  'William  III.  With  but  two  exceptions,  there  are  no  manorial  rights  in 
Ireland.  There  are  several  estates  of  upwards  of  50,000  acres,  and 
III.  2  H 
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•ooM  whose  incomes  exceed  £100,000.  The  value  of  estates  in  general  don 
not  exceed  20  years*  purchase.  The  leases  commonly  granted  are  for  61 
yearn,  and  liv^es,  31  years,  or  21  years.  The  system  of  what  are  called 
middU-men  prevuils  very  much  in  Ireland :  these  are  persons  who  rent 
lands  from  the  proprietors,  and  let  them  agun  to  the  real  occupiers.  Some- 
times there  are  several  centers  between  the  landlord  and  the  occapier. 
Siaie  of  Agriculture.']  The  agriculture  of  Ireland  has  improved  mach 
within  these  few  yean.  It  is  still,  however,  very  backward.  The  tenant 
is  expected  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  on  the  farm  ;  the  outlay  gene- 
rally consumes  the  farmer's  capital,  and  he  of  course  calculates  his  baildingi 
just  to  last  the  length  of  his  lease.  No  stipulation  is  made  as  to  the  rota- 
tion of  crops  or  the  application  of  manure ;  a  tenant  usually  considers  that, 
for  the  time  he  has  his  land,  the  more  he  can  get  out  of  it,  and  the  leas  be 
can  put  into  it,  the  better.  If,  at  the  end  of  a  lease,  the  form  la  in  better 
condition  than  when  originally  let,  the  rent  is  raised, — ^raised  even  on 
account  of  the  very  buildings  the  tenant  has  erected  out  of  hia  own 
money  I  Another  cause  of  inferiority  is  found  in  the  neglect  of  green  til- 
lage. The  winter-climate  of  Ireland  is  mild  :  there  is  always  grass  enough 
for  the  cattle  to  starve  on«  consequently,  none  of  the  useful  and  clesnsing 
crops  of  turnips  or  mangel-wurzel  are  ever  resorted  to.  Again,  the  Irish 
at  home  are  excessively  indisposed  to  labour ;  they  require  incessant  watch- 
ing, and  are  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  a  holiday;  with  charac- 
teristic short-sightedness,  they  had  rather  go  to  work  for  another  at  eight 
pence  a-day,  than  stay  at  home  to  get  two  shillings  by  well-directed 
attention  to  their  own  land.  The  climate  of  Ireland  is  in  their  favour ;  the 
soil  is  rich  ;  and,  what  is  a  great  deal,  the  mole  is  not  known.  Bat  the 
Irish  are  idle.'®  The  implements  of  husbandry  used  in  Ireland  are  gene- 
rally very  rude  in  their  construction.  Wheat  is  not  generally  cultivated, 
and  is  often  coarse,  and  of  inferior  quality.  Barley  is  more  generally 
sown  ;  but  it  is  calculated  that,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  there  are 
10  acres  of  oats  sown  for  one  of  any  other  species  of  grain.  The  Irish 
oats,  however,  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  English.  The  potatoes  of  Ire- 
land have  long  been  celebrated  both  on  account  of  their  quantity  and  qna^ 
lity.  They  are  cultivated  in  every  species  of  soil ;  and  the  produce  ia  from 
800  to  1,000  stones,  of  21  lbs.  to  the  stone,  per  acre;  that  is,  from 
16,000  to  21,000  lbs.  The  dairy  is  the  most  extensive  and  best  managed 
part  of  Irish  husbandry.  The  average  number  of  cows  on  a  dairy-farm 
is  from  30  to  40  ;  3  acres  of  land  of  middling  quality  being  allotted  to  each 
cow.  The  average  produce  of  each  cow  ia  8  quarts  per  day  in  sammer, 
and  5  in  winter.  The  best  butter  is  made  in  Carlow.  It  is  exported  to 
England,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  Portugal.  Great  tracts  of  conn- 
try  are  devoted  to  the  grazing  of  sheep* 

"  To  the  query,  <  Why  are  you  not  a|  work  to  day  ?'— «iyt  Mr  Johnwm— the  aniwer, 
at  leMt  twentv  dayi  in  th«  year,  and  then  often  «t  the  most  innportant  and  critical 
wrMon  too,  will  be,  *  It'i  a  holyday.  Sir.'     In  the  month  of  Februnry,  I  have  been  told, 

*  It's  early  yet,  Sir,  and  the  ground  ia  aomething  wet  atill/  <  But  why  do  not  you  open 
the  draina,  aooar  the  dttohea,  f^rab  up  the  weeda,  mend  the  gapa  1  aaw  in  your  feaoe, 
and  draw  limeetone  on  the  land,  and  break  It  into  ipravel  for  manure  :  for  your  borsM 
are  idle,  as  well  aa  youraelToa  ?*  *  Why  then,  it's  true  for  your  bonoar ;  but  yoa  era  a 
atrarifer  in  theae  parte,  Sir,  and  doean't  know  the  rig hti  of  It.  The  poor  man  nffoord 
to  improve  the  land  that-a-way !  We  haven't  capital.  Sir.  that's  the  loaa  of  this  ooantry, 
ao  it  ia  :  an*  any  how,  aara  I've  only  a  twenty-oue  yeara'  lase,  and  nine  yeara  of  it  goon, 
an*  if  I  was  to  make  the  land  that'a  in  It  better  Iteelf,  I'd  only  he  rieing  the  rintoo 
myaelf.*  <  But,  my  good  fellow,  surely  yoa  will  not  ait  down  in  sloth  and  poferty  for 
a  dosen  of  years,  merely  that  your  rent  may  not  be  raised  at  the  end  of  that  tiofl?' 

•  Troth,  an*  l*d  wieh  to  keep  the  bit  of  grontid  for  the  ehilder  at  the  rint,  aoy  how, 
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The  Oram  Trade."}  The  quantity^  of  grain  which  Ireland  exports  to 
England  and  Scotland,  has  been  nearly  trebled  within  the  last  twenty 
jreara.  For  the  four  years  ending  10th  October^  1827,  it  was  on  an 
average — 

Grain.  Meal  and  Flour 

1,500,000  qrs.  470,000  cwts. 

Of  the  grain,  fully  three-fonrths  consist  of  oats,  about  one-sixth  of  whent, 
one-fifteenth  of  barley,  and  a  small  quantity  of  malt,  pease,  and  beans. 
The  south  and  the  west  of  Ireland  send  out  the  largest  quantity,  and  the 
north  least.  The  exporting  places  stand  in  the  following  order,  placing 
thoae  first  which  famish  the  largest  quantity : — 


I.  Limerick, 
S.  Cork, 
a  Waterford. 
4v  Sligo, 

5.  Dublin, 

6.  Dundalk, 

7.  Wexford, 
a  Drogheda, 


9.  Newry, 

10.  Westport, 

11.  Belfast, 

12.  Londonderry, 
la   Oalway, 

li.  Baltimore, 
15.  Colerain.' 


Of  the  grain  sent  out,  1,116,000  quarters,  on  an  average  of  the  four 
years,  go  to  England,  and  384,000  quarters  to  Scotland.  Of  the  470,000 
cwts.  of  meal  and  flour,  only  a  very  small  quantity  (about  15,000)  go  to 
Scotland ;  England  receives  the  rest. 

Agricultural  Exportsr\  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  official 
▼alue  of  the  several  articles  of  agricultural  produce,  in  the  shape  of  salted 
provisions  and  live-stock,  exported  from  Ireland  in  1814,  1820,  and 
1823 :— 


1814 

1820 

1823 

Butter     .    .    . 

£847,097 

/.  1,091,312 

/.  1,022.876 

Baoon      .    . 

384.777 

363,789 

475,856 

Beef        .     . 

178.516 

101,130 

136,594 

Bread      .     .     . 

23,509 

3,130 

8,345 

Pork       .    .     , 

2-^,539 

197,212 

166,218 

Tongues 

3,332 

2,063 

1,416 

Uog'84ard     . 

26,985 

31,997 

38,649 

Oxen       •    •     . 

96,934 

215,928 

224,495 

Hogs       .    . 

41,900 

91,483 

76,424 

Sheep       .     . 

10,819 
ie  1,782,998 

22,3U5 
^£2, 120,349 

51,111 

^2,202,016 

Linen  Mamifacture^  The  most  ancient,  and  still  the  most  important 
manufacture  of  Ireland  is  that  of  linen.  It  seems  to  have  flourished  here 
even  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth ;  but,  from  the  par- 
ticular fashion  of  the  Irish  shirts,  great  part  of  it  was  used  within  the 
country.  The  very  fashion  of  these  shirts  indicates  a  country  where  linen 
was  plentiful.  It  appears  from  official  returns  that  the  annual  average  of  the 
linen-trade  of  Ireland,  for  ten  years,  from  1770  and  1780,  was  25,000,000 
yards.  In  1782  and  the  ten  succeeding  years,  the  average  rose  to 
40,000,000,  being  an  exact  annual  increase  of  15,000,000  )'ards.  The 
exports  of  linen  from  Ireland  in  1814,  amounted  to  £2,645,912,  and  of 
linen-yam  to  £62,928.  In  1828  the  exports  of  the  former  amounted  to 
£3,148,528,  and  of  the  latter  to  £21,368.  The  raw  material  for  the  linen- 
manufacture  is  almost  entirely  grown  in  Ireland ;  the  manufacture  itsfrlf 
flourishes  most  in  Ulster.     The  following  is  an  account  of  the  reputed 
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▼»lae  of  brown  linen  told  in  the  nnrketii  of  the  foor  proTiBces  in  the  )^ear 
1824 : 

Ulster £2,\09;a09  10  1} 

Leinster 192.888    4  9i 

Munster 110^421    0  3 

Connu^kt 166,090    9  H 

Of  14^087,012  yards  of  Irish  linen  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  year  ending  5th  Jaonary  1828,  4»284,566  yards,  in  value  £263,658, 
were  exported  dired  from  Ireland. 

Chiton  MoMufiiciure.'}  The  cotton  mannfactore  is  of  very  late  intro- 
duction into  this  country ;  but  is  s|)reading  rapidly.  In  1814  ihe  Faloeof 
cotton-goods  exported  from  Ireland  amounted  to  £38,278 ;  and  in  1823 
to  £454,074. 

Woollen  Manufacture.'J  The  greater  part  of  the  wool  that  is  shorn  in 
Ireland,  is  manufactured  into  frieze  and  linsey  by  the  proprietors.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  woollen  manufactures  of  different  deecriptions  in  this 
country. 

FUherieiS]  There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
eng^aged  in  the  fisheries  of  this  country  for  the  last  seven  years.  In  1822 
the  number  of  men  employed  amounted  to  36,159 ;  in  1825  to  52,482; 
in  1828,  to  59,329 ;  and  in  1829  to  63,421.  These  fisheries  not  only 
furnish  the  means  of  subsistence  and  profitable  labour  to  a  very  dense  snd 
very  poor  coast -population,  but  are  a  productive  nursery  for  the  snpply 
of  hardy  seamen. 

ComwMrce.}  Few  countries  of  Europe,  and  no  part  of  the  Britnh 
dominions  occupy  a  situation  more  favourable  to  commerce  than  that  of 
Ireland.  Enjoying  a  convenient  intercourse  with  every  part  of  Europe,  its 
intercourse  with  America  and  the  West  Indies  \a  shorter  than  that  from 
any  part  of  Britain ;  its  coast  is  indented  with  many  noble  bays  and  har- 
boure ;  Its  soil  is  fertile,  producing  all  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the 
conveniencies  of  life  in  a  quantity  sufficient,  not  only  for  its  own  inhabit- 
ants, but  to  supply  a  considerable  export.  The  political  state  of  Ireland 
long  prevented  it  from  making  the  most  profitable  use  oT  these  adtrantages ; 
but  Uie  late  favourable  changes  must  call  forth  the  native  energy  of  the 
Irish,  and  impart  to  Ireland  a  fuller  share  of  that  prosperity  by  which 
Britain  is  so  happily  distinguished  than  she  has  yet  enjoyed.  The  total 
amount  of  exports  and  imports  from  Ireland  in  the  years  1814,  1820,  and 
1823  respectively  were  as  follows: 

1814  18^0  1823 

Exports,    466,590,219  Je7,l79,223  i;-8,ld2,7J0 

Imports,       6,687,732  5,167,014  6^020,975 

National  Bank.;}  The  book  of  Ireland  was  established  in  1783,  with 
a  ca^tal  of  only  £600,000.  It  is  now  increased  to  £3,000,000,  after 
paying  the  original  subscribers  12j^  per  cent  for  their  money,  whilst  itgi^ei 
Ibem  at  the  present  moment,  £1,260  for  every  £437 :  lOs,  of  meoey 
actually  subscribed. 

EjtcUe  and  Customs,']  Between  the  years  1790  and  1828  the  coa* 
sumption  of  spirits  in  Ireland  has  more  than  doubled  in  quantity,  incceaaiog 
from  3,438,079  to  8,260,919  gallons;  malt  has  decreased  almost  one  balfi 
from  4,697,200  to  2,400,066  Irish  bushels.  The  amount  of  sales  of  estatef 
charged  with  duties  in  Ireland  in  1826,  was  only  £73,510  3s.  4d. ;  of 
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farnitnre  £186,673  1 6a*  Except  the  article  of  spirits,  the  amonnt  of 
goods  chaigod  with  duties  of  excise  in  Ireland  is  extremely  small.  The 
net  prodace  of  the  dnty  on  sugar  in  1828  was  only  £426,008,  and  on 
coffee  £14,855.  The  total  produce  of  the  customs  for  the  year  ending  5th 
January  1828  waa  £1,976,498;  and  of  tha  excise,  for  the  same  period, 
£1,754,215. 

Revemte,']  With  a  population  very  nearly  half  as  great  as  that  of 
Great  Britain,  the  total  rerenns  of  Ireland  in  1817  was  only  £5,941,41 1 : . 
in  1820,  £5,107,491 ;  and  in  1824,  £5,201,714,  or  not  one-twelfth  of 
the  total  levenae  of  the  former,  while  the  expenses  and  charges  upon  col- 
lection were  much  greater  in  proportion.  On  die  5th  of  January  1817 
the  exchequer  of  Iceland  was  united  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
char^  for  interest  and  management  on  the  loans  raised  in  England  was 
consolidated  with  the  public  debt  on  that  date. 

AhsmUeeimtL]  It  has  been  loudly  asserted  by  one  ^class  of  aconomista 
dnit  Ireland  b  drained  of  her  wealth  solely  by  her  great  landed  proprietors 
lKNM>ming  absentees^  that  b,  liring  out  of  Uie  country ;  and  as  boldly  main- 
tained by  another  that  the  absence  of  men  of  property  from  Ireland  or  any 
other  country  can  have  no  effect  in  retarding  its  progress.  We  think  both 
partiea  hare  fidlen  into  error  in  the  extremity  to  which  they  have  carried 
their  doctrines,  and  our  readers  will  perhaps  agree  with  us  in  the  opinion 
after  considering  our  views  on  thb  important  subject  which  we  subjoin  at 
some  length.*^ 

**  The  wAf  wmy,  the  Beonomlete  oontend,  in  whieh  the  rente  of  an  abmnt  1en4lerd 
oMi  he  remitted  to  the  eonntry  In  wbioh  he  he«  taken  np  hit  ratideaoe,  i«  by  eKportinf 
thither  an  c^alvalent  emoaiit  oif  the  raw  prodooe  or  numafeetaree  of  hit  native  eonntry. 
It  ie  true,  my  they,  that  the  rente  appear  to  be  remitted  eimply  by  the  paroham  and 
tmnemieaion  of  a  bill  of  exchange ;  hat,  on  eonsiderinf  the  matter  for  a  moment,  it  will 
rmdily  appear,  that,  without  the  aetoal  traneportetion  of  TaloaUe  prodnne,  the  remit- 
teooB  cannot  be  effected.  A  bill  of  exnhanfe  ie  really  nothing  more  than  an  order  ad- 
drreaed  by  an  indivldaal  to  anodier,  reqaeetin)(  him  to  pay  to  eome  third  party  a  debt 
whieh  liasi  been  contracted  to  the  drawer  of  the  bill ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  be  th« 
amoont  to  which  hi  lie  of  exehanfe  are  wanted  upon  anr  oountry,  an  equivalent  amount 
of  prodoee  mnat  be  teken  to  that  eonntry,  otherwiee  tneee  bille  could  not  be  proonved. 
it  ie  demonstratively  evident,  tkerelbre,  that  without  actually  eendinf  raw  produce  or 
naanuftetnree,  the  rente  of  an  abeent  landlord  cannot  be  remitted  to  him.  And  ehte 
helof  the  true  etete  of  the  fact,  how  can  the  absence  of  proprietore  be  injurious  to  the 
wealth  of  their  native  country  ?  The  internal  demand  for  mannfaetnrm  may,  indeed, 
be  diminished  by  their  non-reeidence ;  but,  te  the  same  extent,  the  eKtemal  must  ho 
increaeed  ;  and  the  general  preeperity,  therefore,  cannot  be  at  all  affeeted. 

Such  are  eome  of  the  ar^umente  by  which  -the  ficonomlste  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  absence  of  landed  proprieton  can  have  no  injurioue  effect  upon  the  proepority 
of  their  native  eonntry.     But,  before  etetlnr  any  oligection  to  the  correotnees  of  this 
theory,  we  would  bef  leave  to  remark,  that.  If  the  view  whieh  it  takm  of  the  effeot  of 
the  abeence  of  landed proprietort  be  correet.  It  muet  follow  that  the  non-re^denee  of  the 
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mtmied  dase  also  woulu  not  be  attended  with  any  injurtons  eonaeqneDces.  Their  revenue, 
too,  it  may  be  contended,  lllce  that  of  the  landed  proprietor,  cannot  be  remitted  without 
an  equivalent  amount  of  manufketnred  goods  nr  raw  produce  being  cent  abroad  ;  and 
that,  la  thia  way,  the  very  same  amount  of  encouragement  most  still  be  given  to  the 
manttfheturer  •f'^a  country,  which  they  could  have  enjoyed  had  the  monled  clam  bven 
tesldinir  at  home.  If  the  reasoning  of  the  Economists  be  ci>rrect  In  the  one  caee,  it  muet 
unquestionably  he  so  in  the  other  also ;  and  not  only  the  whole  proprietors  of  land  in 
Great  Britein,  but  the  monied  elassm  also-^lneluding,  of  course,  the  whole  holders  of 
national  stock— ^migbt  become  absentees,  and  consume  their  revenues  in  foreign  countrfee, 
without  the  prosperity  of  Ihelr  own  being  In  the  elightest  degree  affected. 

Now,  although  we  cannot  agree  with  the  Economiste  In  thinking  that  the  absence  4»f 
men  of  wealth  is  not  pnjudicial  to  a  country,  yet  we  have  no  Intention  of  calling  la 
qnmtion  the  correctness  of  their  reasoning  In  regard  to  the  increased  quantity  of  goods 
that  mast  be  exported  from  a  country  when  ite  men  of  property  are  rmident  abroad. 
On  the  epntrary,  we  conceive  it  to  be  impoesible  that  the  revenum  of  the  abmntees  can 
be  remitted  to  them  without  such  an  increase  in  the  exporte  of  their  own  oountry.  But 
while  we  ad  nit  the  soundness  of  this  part  of  the  argument,  we  continue,  notwithstend- 
ing ,  to  view  the  residence  of  men  of  property  abroad  as  a  eironmstanee  injurious  to  the 
preeperlty  of  a  country—for  the  following  reasons : 
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CHAP,  v.— POPULATION-NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 

In    1805,  Mr  Newenbam  coiDiMited,  from  a  varietur  of  docomenta*   that 
the  population  of  Ireland-— of  which  no  account  had  been  taken  jfor  74 

Iff,— The  demand  for  the  tenrloee  of  a  vmrletf  of  iinporUiit  daMee  in  the  oommiintty 
U  dimlnlahed,  and  a  proportional  dcfree  of  enoonrafement  pven  to  maailar  eiaaeee  in 
the  foreign  ooantriee  where  the  absanteee  reeide.  The  claeeee  to  whieh  we  allude  conu 
prehend  thoee  who  are  engafed  In  the  learned  profcasiont  of  law  and  modicioe,  in  the 
edue<ition  of  youth,  and  the  Tarioue  departmenU  of  eeience,  literature,  and  th«  fine  arU; 
heeidet  tradeemen  and  artlunt  of  erery  deeeription.  The  employment  of  theae  pereooe 
doca  not  depend  merely  upon  the  preeenee  of  capital,  but  upon  that  of  wealrby  oon- 
tumere ;  and  AbMnteeism,  therefore,  moat  have  a  moat  injurioua  eifeet  upon  the  pros, 
oeritr  of  them  all.  Now,  the  Importance  of  literature  and  odcDoe  to  the  moral  and 
intolleaual  ImproTomant  of  a  nation,— the  adrantafet  which  the  arta  derive  from  phalo- 
Bophy, — and  the  tone  which  the  combined  preaence  of  all  theae  influencca  imparU  to 
aoeiety,  will  readily  occur  to  every  one.  Beaidea,  aa  It  la  by  the  aaringa  of  the  different 
IndlTiduala  conatituting  a  community  that  iU  capiul  la  Increaaed,  it  followa,  that,  when 
the  demand  for  the  aerrioea  of  theae  different  claaaea  ia  diminiahed,  the  annual  inereaaa 
in  the  capital  of  the  country  from  their  aaringa  muat  aleo  be  diminiahed. 

8<i(^,..Ic  appeara  to  ua  quite  a  mlatake  to  auppoae,  aa  the  Economlata  haTe  don<!  that 
flt  ia  of  no  importaaoe  whether  the  revenues  of  the  Abeentees  be  remitted  in  the  form  of 
raw  pKHloce  or  manufactured  gooda.  We  ahall  quota  aome  of  thair  argumenta  on  thia 
heitd : 

*<  Raw  produce  ia  the  article  In  which  It  la  at  preaent  moot  for  the  advantage  of  Ire- 
land to  remit  the  rente  of  Abaenteea.  And,  anppoalng  them  to  return  to  Ireland,  a 
much  lea^  amount  of  tbeir  rent«  would  bf^  Uld  oat  in  the  purchaae  of  com,  and  a  lai|^ 
in  that  of  the  m  mu/acluret  of  thft  country.  But  thIa  could  not  pomlbly  occasion  any 
increaae  of  the  total  effective  demand  for  labour ;  for  it  ia  evident,  that  if,  under  auch 
circumstannea,  more  people  were  employed  in  one  w^av,  fewer  could  be  employed  in 
another.  H'  a  non-realdent  landlord  laya  ont  hia  rent  in  the  purchaae  of  corn,  which 
requirea  the  labour  of  600  men  for  ila  production,  and  if,  in  returning  home,  he  laya  out 
thia  rent  in  the  purchaae  of  manufacture,  alao  produced  by  600  men,  the  aggregate 
demand  for  IrUh  labour  ia  in  nowiae  affected  by  the  change.  Not  only,  however,  would 
the  demand  for  labour  not  l»e  increaaed,  but  there  are  ten  chaocca  to  one  that  it  would 
be  conaiderably  diminiahed  by  auch  a  change  aa  haa  now  been  auppoeed.  A  gmter 
number  of  labourera  will  almost  uniformly  be  employed  in  the  production  cf  £bOO 
worth  of  corn,  than  in  the  production  of  £600  worth  of  manufactured  gooda.  Our 
readera  are  well  aware  that  Ur  Smith  haa  founded  hia  theory,  with  reapeot  to  the  aupe- 
rior  advonugeouaneea  of  agricultural  induntry,  on  the  circumatanoe  of  iu  being  found, 
that  if  two  equal  capltala  are  employed,  the  one  in  agriculture,  and  the  other  in  manu- 
iaoturea,  the  former  will  afford  emplovment  to  a  much  greater  number  of  individuala 
than  the  hitter :  and  thoee  who  diaaent  from  Dr  Smith*a  theory  do  not  denv  the  aanamp- 
tion  on  which  it  ia  founded,  but  merely  contend  that  it  la  not  bv  the  number  of  people^ 
but  by  the  rate  of  net  profit  that  different  bualnoaaea  yield,  that  their  comparative  advao- 
tageouanesa  la  to  be  uetermlned.  The  recommendation  of  a  ayatem  that  would  moat 
certainly  occaaion  a  conalderable  diminution  in  the  demand  for  labour,  ia  a  truly  Irisk 
mode  of  providing  employment  for  a  people.'* — Edinbw^h  RevieWi  vol.  xlil.  pp.  60,  6L 

The  Economlata  here  admit,  that  if  the  Abeentaea  were  to  return  to  Ireland,  there 
would  be  a  greater  demand  for  manufactured  gooda,  and  leaa  for  raw  produce ;  but  they 
contend  that  thia  would  actually  occaaion  a  leaa  demand  for  labour,  and  be  of  no  advan- 
tage whatever.  In  order  to  show  the  f«Ulaoy  of  thia  reaaoning,  let  ua  attend  to  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  exportation  of  raw  produce  from  one  country  to  another.  In  the  way 
of  exchange  for  an  equivalent  value  immediately  received  in  relurHf  and  the  expmrtatioa  of 
it  IN  fMyment  of  the  rents  of  Absentees.  It  may  be  perfectlv  true  that  it  ia  often  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  a  country  to  exchange  ita  raw  produce  for  manufactured  gooda; 
but  tbnn  it  is  a  very  differttnt  question  whether  it  be  equally  advantageoua  to  export 
the  revenue  ai  Abaenteea  in  thia  form.  For  what  ia  aent  out  ol  the  country  in  the  latter 
way,  there  ia  nothing  received  in  exchange ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  had  the  Abaenteea 
been  reaiding  at  home,  that  raw  produce  would  have  formed  capital  for  the  employment 
of  labour,  and  been  converted  into  manufacturing  goods,  it  muat  certainly  follow,  that 
by  the  return  of  the  Abaenteea,  the  capital  of  the  country  would  employ  a  greater 
number  of  labourera,  and  more  economical  value  would  be  produced.  Mow,  it  appeara 
certain,  that  thia  ia  the  caae.  A  variety  of  manufactured  gooda  cannot  be  produced, 
except  at  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  conaumed.  The  important  articles  of  corn  and 
doih,  for  example,  are  acarcely  ever  completely  fitted  fur  conaumption,  except  where 
they  are  produced.  If,  therefore,  a  certain  number  of  labourera  were  to  be  employed  in 
the  proouction  of  raw  material,  and  If  that  material,  on  the  return  of  the  Abeenteei, 
were  to  gi?e  employment  to  an  adctUional  number  ot  hands,  it  ia  truly  an  Irish  mode  of 
reaaoning  to  contend  that  the  demand  for  labour  would  be  diminished  by  the  reaidcnee 
of  the  landlords  ur  monled  clawes. 
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jnn — amounted  in  that  year  to  aboat  5yS95,456» — which  was  near  one 
million  and  a  half  more  than  its  generally  supposed  amount ;  and  that  it. 
iscreased  so  as  to  double  in  46  years.  Increasing  at  that  rate,  from  the. 
year  1791,  (the  last  year  mentioned  in  Mr  Newenham's  Table,  and  when 
it  appeared  to  hare  amounted  to  4,206,612,)  to  the  year  1821  inclusive, 
it  must  have  experienced  an  average  annual  addition  of  91,148;  and  con- 
■eqnently  haTe  amounted  that  year,  according  to  that  gentleman's  compu- 
tation, to  6,941,052;  which  was  almost  precisely  its  real  amount, — ^the  re- 
turn made  in  that  year  including  a  population  of  6,801,827  souls.  This, 
we  believe,  is  the  most  accurate  computation  of  the  kind  ever  made.  In 
some  important  respects,  it  appears  greatly  to  surpass  those  of  Sir  William 
Petty,  Dr  Davenant,  Dr  firackenridge,  and  Dr  Price.  The  following 
Table  exhibits  the  principal  results  of  an  official  return  made  to  parlia- 
ment in  1823  :— 


PROVIKCEa 


COUNTIES 


rnaiTouAt. 

BXTBMT  II*  IHIUI 
r/JkNTATlOH 

ACMH. 


Uuxxa,... .. 


Antrim 

ArmRgfa 

Cavan   

Dontgal 

Down 

Fermanagh  ..  . 
Londonderry.. 

Monaghan 

Tyrone.... 


CONNADGUT,  . 


"  Gah^'ay , 

Leitrim , 

Mayo , 

Roscommon. 
Sligo , 


Leinres,...  , 


rCarlow 

Dublin 

Kildare 

Kilkenny 

King's  County.. 

Longford 

Lowth 

Meath 

Qneen*s  County 

We^tmeath 

Wexford. 

Wicklow 


MUNtTES,... 


Clare , 

VyOrK  ••.........•■. 

Kerry.. ,.... 

Limerick, 

Tippcnry 

Watecford 


387,200 
181,4o0 
901,000 
679,550 
348,550 
283,450 
318,500 
178,600 
463,700 

989,950 
255,950 
790,600 
346,650 
247,150 

137,050 
142.050 
236,750 
300,350 
282.000 
134,150 
110,750 
327,900 
235,300 
231,550 
342,900 
311,600 

476,200 
1,048,000 
247,650 
386,740 
551,950 
262,800 


TOTAI.  SUMBBK  Of  BACS  OOWm  0* 


11,943,000 


48,028 
36,260 
34,148 
44,800 
59,747 
22.585 
34,991 
32,378 
47,164 

58,137 
21,762 
53,051 
37,399 
27,059 

13,028 
35,740 
16,478 
29,789 
22,564 
18,987 
21,302 
27,942 
23,105 
23,015 
29,959 
17,289 

35,373 
114,463 
35,597 
42,409 
55,927 
23360 


F«m<Hm. 


1,142.602 


55,494 
39,860 
36,809 
48,030 
63,221 
25,263 
37,557 
34,063 
50,012 

63,480 
23,101 
56,026 
40,963 
28.167 

14,630 
83,491 
19,180 
33»321 
25.374 
21,650 
24,059 
30,125 
24,945 
24,561 
31,939 
19,047 

39,214 
137,487 
38,059 
51,165 
62,457 
28,984 


PtnomM. 


270,B83 
197,427 
195,076 
248.274 
325,410 
130,998 
193,869 
174,679 
261,865 

337,374 
124,785 
293,112 
208,729 
146,229 

78,595 
335,895 

99,060 
181,946 
131,068 
107,570 
124,129 
159,183 
134,275 
128,819 
170,805 
1 16,767 

208,089 
730,444 
216,189 
277,477 
346,896 
156,611 


rmoroKTmivr 

LAKOTO 


1.312,032  6,801.6:^7 


8 
5 
9 

15 
6 

12 
9 
5 

10 

17 

11 

i5 

9 

9 

10 

4 

14 

10 

16 

7 

5 

12 

10 

10 

12 

18 

13 
9 

18 
9 

10 

11 


104 


/■*«». 


1.38 
.90 
1.50 
2.75 
1.06 
2.16 
1.60 
1. 
1.77 

a 

2. 

2.66 
1.60 
1.66 

1.75 
.42 
2.40 
1.66 
2.16 
1.20 
1.07  i 

2-      1 
1.71' 

1.83 

2. 

2.81 

2.30 

1.42 

3. 

1.33 

1.55 

1.66 

1.75 


3<tfy,~  Another  InJarioiM  oonaaqaenoe  of  the  ahwnca  of  men  of  wealth  from  a  eoantry, 
tfiiM  simply  from  its  tuniinf  a  oonsMerable  part  of  the  oommerne  of  a  country  tuto  a 
tradr  with  torrign  iiationy.     The  home  trade  is  alvrayt  the  moat  wcttre.     It  ie  wlicn 
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The  nnmber  of  houses  and  of  pefMHM  in  tbo  aboFe  ttateiMBlp  wKis 
cemporcd  wilK  the  popnlaikm  retwn  of  182 1»  diffen  in  some  iiiBtaiiOBs 
very  eonaidwably.  The  reconie  froiB  Galway,  Kerry,  Leitrim,  and  SligVi 
«e  more,  end  from  Cork  end  Meath  lees^  in  the  above,  than  the  returns  made 
in  1821 ;  bat  a  nirte  to  the  latter  docnment  informs  us,  that,  **  thongk  gen- 
endly  aecorate,  the  retaras  were  in  some  instances  defectiTe."  The  above 
statement  having  been  compiled  froas  the  amended  and  corrected  retwu 
presented  to  parliament,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  18th  Jtdy,  1823,  sad 
completed  late  in  1824,  will,  of  conne,  be  most  entitled  to  regard  for  in 
authenticity.  As  regards  tlie  territorial  extent  of  each  county,  the  per- 
liamentary  paper  states  the  nnmber  of  acres  to  be  taken  from  Beaufort's 
Memoir,  as  being  (thoagfa  not  perfectly  accurate)  the  latest  and  best  sc- 
connt.  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  consider  that  gentleman's  admea- 
surement as  considerably  under  the  troth.  The  same  returns  from  whicb 
we  have  compiled  the  above  table,  fumiBh  us  with  the  following  enm- 
mary:— 


SUMMARY 

paoyivcEs  of 

TOVAI.. 

ULarsB. 

Unmmm. 

MvirmB. 

ComiAOaBT 

NuMBBB  or  pAMtLtBa^           .... 

or           {Unliihabttad,     .       .       . 
Houwt        CBuUdiof,       ... 

PBoromoiffor  CMaln,       ..... 
bacbSbx.     {.Pemaba, 

r  Agricaltare,      ... 

CTolal  ooeaptod,     .       . 

KuMBBB  or    rMalM,        .... 
BACH  S«z     3  FMBatea.       ... 

UNDBB            iTntnl,            .... 

EouoATioNl    CAttendiof  Sunday  Srhnob, 

300,700 

390,801 

9,801 

939 

988.061 
1,030,433 

Sn,70B 

584,187 

143,818 

1,096,738 

00,400 

S5,«44 

104,734 

SSfi|3K) 

978,306 

9,080 

479 

850,798 
807,603 

2SS.fl08 
915,835 
173,815 
641,658 

75,516 

3R.78B 

114,898 

80,780 

3S73» 

306,006 

10^979 

306 

000,119 
975^498 

380/)fl0 
145.917 
150.079 
616,054 

89,885 

40,fnQ 

181,895 

5,66:; 

1111^837 

197,408 

5^300 

S34 

S5%948 
55(^881 

894^ir6 

61,519 

5fiS;36I 

31,380 

12l105 

4((485 

0^450 

l,3UgQS» 

i,i4e,0tt 

33,951 
l^ 

3341|9e6 
3,^50,901 

1.138.001 

1.170/144 

598.708 

9,g36^15 

135^807 
157,184 

Cefijus^l831.]  The  following 
Ireland,  from  which  it  appears  that 
in  1831,  exceeded  7,734,372  aouls  : 

Lbinstbr. 

Counllea.  Pop. 

Carlow       ....  81,576 

Dublin    ....  163,042 

Dublin  City       .        .        .  803,652 

Kildore  ....  106,401 

Kilkenny  ....  169,263 

Kilkenny  City                 .  23^741 

Kings        ....  144^029 

Longford         .         .        .  112,391 

Louth        ....  108,168 

Drogheda  Town     .        .  17,365 

Meath        ....  177,023 

Queen's  ....  145,643 

Westmeath                 .        .  136,799 


are  the  results  of  the  latest  census  of 
tlie  total  population  of  that  country 


Couatlta. 

Athlone  Town 
Wexford    . 
Wicklow 


11,362 
182,991 
122,308 


Total 

1,927,974 

CoNNAUonr. 

Galway 

.     394,287 

Galway  Town 

33,120 

Leitrim 

.     141,303 

Mayo      •        .        •        . 

367,956 

Roscommon 

.     839,903 

Sligo      .... 

171,508 

Totsl         1,348.077 


engaged  in  this  trade  that  the  merchant  ia  least  liable  to  commit  mictakes  with  regard 
to  the  apeeiee  of  goode  that  the  marJcet  raquire^  He  haa  a  more  intimate  aoquainlaiice 
with  the  peraoii  with  whom  he  la  transacting  businew,  and  hat  readier  means  of  com- 
polling  implement  of  oontract. 
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ConnflM. 

CUm« 


Minvim. 


Pop. 
258,262 


CaA,*EMt  RldiDsr  407,935  7  -^  _^ 
WmI  KMiDg  292,484  i  ^^.359 
Code  aty  107/)07 

Kerry*       ....     219,989 
Limerick         .         .  233,505 

Limerick  City,  ioclucliDg  St  ^ 
FntQcis  Afafbey,  extra  pa-v  66,575 

402,598 

.     148,077 

28,821 

Toua        2,165,193 


Tippwrary 
Waterford 
WaUriord  City 


Ulbtbr. 

CoantlM. 

Antrim         «  • 

Carrickfei^s  Town 

Armagti 

Cavan  ^ 

Donegal 

Down    • 

Fermanagh 

Londonderry 

Monaghan 

Tyrone  . 


Bdf- 

314,608 
8,698 
220,651 
828,050 
298,104 
352,571 
149,555 
222,416 
195,538 
902,943 


Total        8,293,128 


ProgrtMS  ^tke  J^spuiation,']  Mr  Bryan,  in  Iria  *  Rvetical  vnnr  «f  Ire- 
land,' makes  tbefoilowing  statement  >— ^  I  presnon  tira  popnktion  of  Ire* 
land  to  be  abont  6,000,000,  and  from  the  annexed  table  it  will  be  rafer- 
fed,  that  en  an  avwage  hitherto,  Ireland  has  doubled  her  population  in 
abont  aixty<4hree  yesrs.  According  to  Mr  M'Cnlloch,  the  population  of 
Seotlaod  hk  1700,  amounted  to  1,050,000 ;  in  1820,  to  8,135,000,  thus 
taking  120  yean  to  double.  He  likewise  asserts,  that  the  population  in 
£Dg]aiid  in  1700,  was  5,475,000,  in  1811,  it  was  10,488,000,  requiring 
about  107  years  to  double.  According  to  Mr  Matheiu,  the  population 
•f  Fmnce  would  take  111  years  to  douUe  at  its  present  rate.  The  kmg 
of  Sweden  says,  that  Sweden  has  added  more  than  a  sixth  to  her  popnla* 
tion  in  twenty  years,  thus  doubling  in  less  than  120  years. — We  may  per-- 
ccitc  hom  Van  MiJchus's  account  of  the  population  of  Enrope,  that  Ire- 
land haa  only  aeren  European  states  her  superiors,  and  eighteen  her  in- 
iBiioca  in  this  vespect ;  and  in  point  of  snpei^al  extent  of  territory,  she 
haa  but  ten  stntea  her  superiors,  and  fifteen  inferior  to  her.  The  soFen 
uttitod  pnmoces  of  Holland,  which  have  so  frequently  struck  the  sode  in 
the  habnee  of  power  in  Europe,  do  not  •exceed  in  extent  or 
Ulster,  the  Ivurth  pronnce  of  Ireland." 


A  TABLE  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  POPULATIOS  IN  IRELAND: 


1672,  Sir  W.  Petty     .    . 

The  same  corrected 

Captain  South   .    . 

Thomas  Dobbs 

The  same  .... 

'i'fte  same   •    •    « 

The  ssme .... 

Established  Cleixy 

Hearth-money  Colleo- 

tofs 2,372,634 

1767,  The  saine  ....    2,544,276 


1,100,000 
1,320,000 
1,034,102 
2,099,094 
2,169,048 
2,317,374 
2,309,106 
2,010,821 


1777,  The  sane  ....  1^680,566 
1785,  The  same .  .  .  .  8,845,032 
1788,  <}.  P.  Bush      .    .    .  4^040,000 

1791,  Hearth-money  Collec- 

tors     4,206,612 

1792,  Per.  Dr  Beaufort  .  4,086,226 
1805,  Thomss  Nenenham  .  5,395,456 
1814^  Inoomplets  eensns  .  5,987,856 
1821,  Census,  55  Oeo.  HI. 

c  12a   ...    .     6,801,827 
1831,  Incomplete  census    .  7,734,372 


Seveml  writers  assert  that  Ireland  was  in  former  ages  a  much  better 
peopled  coontry  than  it  now  is.  The  proofs  of  this,  howerer,  are  cztreme- 
ly  scanty,  being  chiefly  drawn  from  some  faint  traoea  of  ancient  cnltiTation 
where  the  soil  is  now  desert.  The  former  existence  of  a  large  city  on  the  top 

«  There  are  sixteen  parislies  in  tlie  county  Kerry,  and  one  pnrish  in  the  county  CoriK, 
Ibe  ratams  for  %«hicli  are  otftstanilin^,  from  unaToimibio  drcumstaiicet. 

llf.  2  1 
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of  a  high  oioaotain  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  is  not  perhaps  better 
tained  Uian  the  artificial  constraction  of  yitrified  forts  on  several  of  the  bills 
of  Scotland. 

Character  of  the  Ijihabitante,'}  The  native  Irish  are,  undonbtedly,  the 
same  race  with  the  present  inhabitants  of  Wales,  and  the  Highlands  ot 
Scotland  ;  the  identity  of  their  language  being  an  unanswerable  argument 
on  this  point.  We  may  expect,  therefore,  that  many  customs  will  be  com- 
mon to  all  these  countries.  The  meanest  of  the  Irish  might  certainly  enjoy 
more  of  the  conveniences  of  life  than  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  since 
their  country  is  so  greatly  superior  in  natural  resources ;  but  notwithstanding 
of  this,  the  Irishman's  condition  is  generally  infinitely  worse  than  that  of 
the  Scotish  Highlander.  His  hut,  commonly  called  a  cabin^  is  a  miser- 
able structure  of  clay  mixed  with  straw,  affording  one  conunon  apartment 
for  his  family  and  pigs,  and  a  cow,  if  he  be  rich  enough  to  posseas  one. 
Tlie  fire  is  upon  the  ,floor,  and  an  opening  in  the  roof  emits  the  smoke. 
Potatoes  and  milk  form  the  greater  part  of  his  nourishment. 

Like  the  Scotish  Highlander,  his  most  beloved  music  is  the  bagpipe  ; 
but  the  Irish  instrument  is  somewhat  different  from  that  generally  seen  ia 
Scotland.  The  Irish  music,  like  the  Scotish,  is  of  a  peculiar  character.  It 
is  commonly  simple,  and  almost  always  pleasing.  Surnames  in  Ireland, 
as  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  often  commence  with  Jtfac,  equivalent  to 
'  son.'  In  the  former  country,  they  also  frequently  commence  with  O, 
equivalent  to  *  grandson' — a  practice  little  known  in  the  latter.  The  niuUg, 
or  custom  of  howling  at  funerals,  is  not  peculiar  to  Ireland,  being  common 
in  Russia,  and  among  some  of  the  American  tribes ;  but  it  is  unknown  in 
Scotland. 

The  common  people,  among  the  native  Irish,  properly  so  called,  are  a 
rude  unpolished  race.  They  have,  therefore,  dl  the  vices,  as  well  as  all 
the  virtues  attending  a  barbarous  state  of  society.  Hardy  from  exerciBe 
and  constant  exposure,  and  temperate  from  necessity  rather  than  from 
choice,  they  know  few  of  the  diseases  of  indolent  luxury.  Without  ac- 
quired knowledge,  and  consequently  of  very  limited  understanding,  they 
not  unfrequently  commit  such  mistakes,  both  in  expression  and  action,  as 
excite  the  risibility  of  the  better  informed.  Their  passions,  confined  to 
few  objects,  are  warm,  or  rather  furious,  in  proportion  to  the  scantiness  of 
those  objects.  Hospitable  to  each  other,  and  warmly  attached  to  those  that 
are  esteemed  friends,  they  are  no  less  violent  foes  to  such  as  they  account 
their  enemies  ;  and  eagerly  seize  every  opportunity  of  fomenting  and  in- 
dulging that  resentment  which  they  think  it  a  sacred  duty  to  cultivate. 

The  various  rebellions,  and  the  frequent  insurrections  which  have  dis- 
turbed  this  country, — ^the  daily  recurring  riots, — the  robberies  and  midnight 
murders,  which  are  certainly  more  frequent  in  Ireland  than  in  the  sister 
island, — have  cast  a  disagreeable  shade  over  the  national  character,  and  at- 
tached to  it,  in  the  estimation  of  strangers,  ideas  of  ungovernable  turbu- 
lence and  savage  ferocity,  highly  unfavourable,  and-^-as  every  one  knows 
who  has  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it — greatly  beyond  the  truth. 
To  obviate  this  misconception — which  is  certainly  a  very  general  one^u 
a  pleasing  duty,  and  must  be  gratifying  to  every  real  lover  of  his  species. 
An  Irishman  has  not  received  from  nature  any  greater  bias  towards  vice 
than  is  felt  by  and  witnessed  in  every  human  creature.  Neither  the  air 
which  he  breathes,  nor  the  food  by  which  he  is  sustiuned,  bestows  any 
such  propensity ;  Nature  has,  neither  in  Ireland,  nor  in  any  other  region, 
afforded  man  a  plausible  excuse  for  wickedness ;  if,  therefore,  the  vicious 
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peamons  are  more  preTalent  or  more  powerfal  in  Ireland,  than  in  aome 
other  places,  they  nrast  be  noarished  by  causes  purely  moral,  and  it  is 
not  a  very  difficult  undertaking,  to  point  out  some  of  these  moral  causes 
wbtdi,  in  Ireland,  tend  to  encourage  those  passions  which  are  destructive 
of  the  peace  of  society 

The  situation  of  Ireland  with  regard  to  religious  matters,  is  such  as  tc 
deprave  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  people.     Of  the  native  Irish,  the 
greater  part  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  consider  the  English  settled  among 
them,  who  are  for  the  most  part  Protestants,  as  heretics  with  whom  they 
ought  to  be  at  enmity.     The  tendency  of  die  Catholic  religion  has  long 
been   to  keep  its  votaries  in  ignorance;    and,  in  Ireland,  the  common 
people  are,  if  possible,  more  ignorant  than  in  most  other  Papal  countries. 
The  religious  and  political  state  of  the  country  has  prevented  those  who 
have  emigrated  from  other  nations  from  coalescing  with  the  original  natives, 
and  has  tended  to  keep  up  with  respect  to  the  population  the  appearance 
of  distinct  races.     Besides    their  peculiar  religious  views,  all  retained 
with  the  greatest  tenacity,  those  customs  which  they  originally  brought 
aloi^  with  them ;  and  every  day,  instead  of  assimilating  them  to  each 
other,  only  widened  the  difference  and  increased   the   mutual   dislike. 
Taking  all  this  into  the  account,  it  is  certainly  erroneous,  as  well  as  un- 
generous, to  suppose  that  there  is  something  radically  defective  in  the  Irish 
character.     The  Irish,  even  the  most  ignorant  of  them,  have  all  the  facul- 
ties of  mind  which  belong  to  httman  nature.     Their  moral  powers  are  not 
aatuially  defective.     Among  each  other,  no  nation  can  be  more  hospitable, 
or  more  fiiithful.     But  when  their  moral  principles  have  been  perverted 
by  the  false  lights  of  superstition,  and  their  resentments  excited  by  their 
|*olitical  situation,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  they  should  have  dts- 
lingnished  themselves  by  acts  of  ferocity  and  barbarism,  almost  totally  un- 
known where  knowledge  is  promoted  and  government  regulated  by  the 
principles  of  justice  and  the  dissemination  of  religious  truth. 

Every  true  philanthropist  and  genuine  friend  of  Ireland  will  l>e  induced 
to  hope  that  the  late  Union,  followed  up  as  it  now  is  by  what  should  never 
have  been  withheld,  full  emancipation  to  our  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  and 
the  consequent  participation  of  privileges,  and  combination  of  interests, 
will  render  Irishmen  and  Britons  one  people.  Some  more  strenuous  mea- 
sures, it  is  hoped,  will  ere  long  be  taken  for  the  more  general  difiFusion  of 
knowledge  and  the  encouragement  of  habits  of  sobriety  and  industry.  And 
under  the  united  influence  of  these  and  such  other  measures  as  may  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  friends  of  Ireland,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  the 
evil  influences  which  have  hitherto  prevailed  will  gradually  vanish ;  that 
civilization  will  steadily  advance ;  that  morality  will  here  resume  that  power 
over  the  mind  which  it  always  ought  to  possess ;  and  that  the  Irish  will 
acquire  that  importance  in  the  list  of  British  subjects  which  naturally  be- 
kmgs  to  them,  but  of  which,  from  their  peculiar  situation  they  have  so  long 
been  deprived. 


CH  A  P.  VI.— LITERATURE—EDUCATION— RELIGION. 

Language,']     The  original  language  of  Ireland  is  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic 

a  language  which  formerly  was  common  in  a  great  part  of  Europe.     It 

has  a  close  resemblance  to  the  dialect  spoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Srotland  ; 
but  the  latter  is  sud  to  be  more  pure  than  the  former, — a  quality  which  ia 
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Attribated  lo  the  low  accotaible  nstara  of  tlie  countiy  inhabited  by  ihe 
Scotah  Higblaiidefm.     As  a  •pecimen  of  the  Irish  Cehic,  we  snlijoiii  the 
Lord's  Prayer  ib  that  langaage."     By  comparisg  it  with  the  spectmeB  of 
the  Scotish  Celtte  slreadf  giToo,  it  will  at  onoe  he  perceived  ^at  Uie  dif- 
ference is  not  great.     If  the  common  specimens  of  the  Welch  be  correct, 
there  moat  he  many  considerable  deriations  in  orthography,  at  least,  in  the 
Celtic  of  Waleo^  from  that  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland ;  thon^  we  are 
assured,  that  the  lalignage  is  radically  the  same  in  all  these  coantries ;  and 
that  the  natiFoa  of  aay  one  of  them  are  not  vnintelligible  to  those  of  the 
other  two.     Great  mtseonceptiona  are  generally  entertained  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  Irnh  language^  and  the  extent  to  which  it  premie  throogb 
the  CMWIry.    No  man  miaeqiiainted  with  it  need  attempt  to  travel  throi^ 
either  the  weatem  or  soethera  oeoBtiee,  miless  he  has  a  skilful  inieipretcr 
by  hb  aide.     It  is  considered,  too,  as  an  wicooth  and  barbarons  idkoB^  ia- 
harmoaioaa  ia  its  sound,  and  irregular  in  its  stmctne.     Yet  irregekr  it 
cannot  he ;  and  it  is  beyond  question  one  of  the  moat  powerful  ned^im  of 
communicatioa  still  in  use.     Coataunng  within  itaelf  its  own  roota,  and 
harrowing  its  infleziona  from  ao  foreign  tongue^  it  peeeesaes  a  copieusoess 
and  versatility  which  may  well  account  for  the  admiration  kh  towards  it 
by  Do  Reuisi  and  Vallaacey.     As  for  its  harmooy  of  aouad,  much  wiH  of 
course  depend  on  the  taste  and  habit  of  the  hearer. 

LUeraiurt.']  The  Irish  anti^nariaaa  have  eadeavoored  to  estaUiak  the 
daim  of  their  country  to  a  flourishiBg  state  of  civilization  when  aftaaosC 
every  other  part  of  Europe  was  immersed  in  heathen  barbarisBk.  We 
may  easily  suppose  that  national  partiality  haa  had  aome  share  in  thia  view 
of  matters,  but  still  much  it  iaconteatably  due  to  Irish  litecatur&  Tbe 
introduction'  of  ChristiaBity  was  followed  by  the  arts  of  learniiig ;  and 
anch  waa  the  proficiency  of  the  Irish  eocleaiaatics,  that  the  Anglo->Saxoiia 
and  the  Scots  first  acquired  from  them  any  thing  like  learning.  If  any  dmb 
will  take  the  trouble  of  conanltiBg  the  aBcieat  French  hiatorilBB  Meseny, 
he  will  find  that  the  writers  of  his  oeuBtry  acknowledge  themaeJvea  in- 
debted to  the  literati  of  Ireland  for  almoat  all  the  knowledge  they  posaaosed 
of  the  historic  alEurs  of  Europe  during  the  middle  agea.  Benedict  of 
Amiens,  a  writer  of  tbe  8th  century,  admits  that  the  Iriah  were  the  firet 
who  introduced  pbiiasophic  roaaoBings  iBto  reCgious  dmcBsaioae ;  and  the 
venerable  Bede  asserts^  that  the  British  gentry  were  educated  gsatuitBosly 
in  the  Irish  academieB.  This  preomang  atale  of  affurs,  however,  had  not 
a  long  continuanee.  The  mihi^py  commotioBa  of  the  coBUtry  were  ill- 
calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  learning ;  and  Irelaad  was  quidcly 
surpassed  by  the  nations  which  received  from  her  the  nudiBMBts  of  in- 
struction. There  are  many  valuable  Iriah  manuscripts  in  eustenee^ 
particularly  the  Annala  of  Tigemach,  Inisfallf  and  Ulster,  and  the  Chio* 
oology  of  Mac  Liag. 

In  more  recent  timesi  though  the  commoa  people  in  Ireland  haFo  been 
permitted  to  remain  grossly  ignorant,  writers  of  eminent  geniua,  naiivea  of 
Ireland,  have  appeared  in  almost  all  the  different  departments  of  literature. 
The  names  of  Usher  and  Ware  are  well  known.  The  brilliancy  of  Far- 
quhar's  wit  has  attracted  umveraal  admiratteo.  Swift^  alike  distinguished 
for  tbe  poignancy  of  his  satire,  and  the  correctness  of  his  style,  was  a  native 

^  Ar  iMftkair  •!»  war  ■enmb.  Nsomhthiir  bslMO.  TifMiHi  d«  rfogfanehd.  Dtontor 
Ho  ih«U  ar  mi  fWUmb  mar  do  nith«ar  ar  neamh.  Ar  naran  U  albamhail  tabbair 
4hainn  a  nlw.  Agm  maitb  dehuinn  arr  bbflacha  mar  mhaltbniidna  dar  bhfeltbeaiiib- 
noibb  fcln.    Agua  na  Mf  aian  a  oatbof  badb.     Aebd  aaor  aleo  •  ok.     AflMO. 
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oi  Iieland.  Steel  ts  the  antlior  of  seFeral  comedien  which  continue  to  hm 
acted  and  applaoded.  He  ia  likewise  known  for  having  projected  and 
edited  the  Tatler,— the  first  work  of  the  kind  published  in  Britain,  and^ 
aniated  by  Addison  and  others — the  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  works  that 
8ttU  deservedly  rank  at  the  head  of  their  department  of  literature*  To 
descend  nearer  our  own  umes,  the  amiable  Goldsmith  stands  almoet  un- 
firalled  for  the  tenderness  of  his  poetry,  the  beauty  of  his  style,  and  the 
Tivid  peculiarity  of  hie  humour.  Burke  anrpaased  eyery  Uiing  knowa 
before  his  time  in  modem  oratory  ;  and  has,  perhaps,  fuUy  refuted  the  sup* 
position  that  in  this  art  the  modems  could  never  hope  to  equal  the  ancients^ 
Sheridan  and  Matnrin  are  eminent  names  in  more  tlian  one  departmeot  of 
titerature.  Kirwan's  celebrity  in  mineralogy  is  well  known  to  those  who 
cultivate  that  science.  The  catalogue  of  names  might  easily  be  augmented  ; 
but  those  which  have  already  been  mentioned  would  be  sufficient  of  them- 
selvee  to  confer  celebrity  on  Irish  literature. 

Staie  of  Education,^     In  no  part  of  the  British  dominions  has  educa- 
Uon  been  so  much  neglected  as  in  Ireland.     The  system  of  education  pur- 
sued in  this  country  could  not  indeed  be  called  bad,  for  in  fact  there  was 
no  system.    No  provision  was  made  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  schools, 
in  which  the  common  branches  of  education  might  be  taught  at  a  cheap 
rate.     We  are  informed,  indeed,  that  there  were  upwards  of  40  schools  in 
Ireland,  called  Charter  working'Schoola^  educating  upwards  of  200Q  boys, 
which  were  maintained  by  an  annual  grant  from  government,  by  some  in- 
considerable taxes,  and  by  voluntary  contributions.     Whatever  may  have 
been  their  nature,  40  schools  for  the  education  of  5,000,000  of  people  was 
a  provision  utterly  inadequate.    Supposing  the  private  schools  to  have  been 
more  than  ten  times  that  number-— «  statement,  it  is  feared,  far  above  the 
leality— the  quantity  would  still  have  been  insufficient.      More  acttre 
measures  have  recently  been  taken  with  regard  to  Irish  education  both  by 
government  and  private  individuals  and  societies.     Nothing  can  be  more 
imporlant  for  the  tFanquillity  of  Ireland,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
British  empire,  than  the  establishment  of  a  proper  system  of  education  in 
tiiat  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. — It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  here  par- 
ticolarize  the  laudable  exertions  of  the  Hibernian  Society,  established  at 
London  in   1806,  for  the  purpose  of  oiganiziug  schools  in  Ireland.     In 
1828  this  society  had  1,352  schools  under  its  charge  with  76,444  scholars. 
These  schools  include  day-schools,  adult-schools,.  Sunday-schools,   and 
cUsses  for  teaching  the  native  Irish  language.— The  Irish  society  for  diffus- 
ing Protestant  principles  throughout  Ireland  had  526  schools  under  ita 
charge  in  1828. — The  Sunday-school  society  for  Ireland,  established  in 
1809,  had    1,702   schools   in    1825,  which  were  attended  by  150,831 
scholars.     It  appears  by  the  Appendix^  No.  5„  to  the  Ninth  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inqiury,  that  there  are  in  Ireland  24 
Catholic  schools  belonging  to  the  Christian  brotherhood  and  other  religiona 
orders ;  46  female  schools  attached  to  nunneries ;  and  352  day-scheols^ 
maintained  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  subscription.     These  estimates  are  en^ 
tirely  independent  of  day-schools,  and  those  maintained  by  individuals. 
To  these  may  be  added,  the  Roman  Catholic  college  at  Maynooth,  the 
Jesaits'  college  at  Clongows,  and  Carlow  college  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr  Doyle. 

University  of  Dublin.']  Ireland  has  only  one  university^ — that  of  Dub- 
tin.  It  was  planned  in  ISl  1 ;  but  was  not  completely  established  till  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.     James  I.  and  hia  son  Charles  contributed  much  to  ita 
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inrosperity*  It  it  denomimited  Trinity  College,  and  has  a  diancellor,  vice- 
chancellor,  provost,  vice-provoet,  22  fellowe,  and  13  profeeaon.  The  nam- 
ber  of  students,  upon  the  fonndalion,  is  70,  but  the  total  number  in 
attendance  is  generally  4>00.  The  library  is  considerable,  and  has  i 
printing  office  annexed  to  it. 

Established  ChurehJ}  The  established  religion  of  Ireland  is  Episco- 
pacy, according  to  the  tenets  of  the  charch  of  England.  Four-fifths  of 
the  people,  howerer,  are  Roman  Catholics ;  and  the  Presbyterians  ere  st 
least  as  numerous  as  the  Episcopalians.  There  are  eewral  eongregatioiis 
of  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists. 

The  archbishoprics  are  4 ;  those  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel»  and  Toam. 
The  bishoprics  are  22,  distributed  in  tlie  following  manner : 


Archbishopric  of  Armagh. 

Mesth,  Dromore,  Rapboe, 

KilnuHe  snd  Ardagb,        Clogfaer,  Down,  and  Connor 


Deny- 


Ealdare, 


Archbishopric  of  Dttb&s, 
Ferns  snd  Laughlin, 


Archbishopric  cf  CaMU 

Waterford  and  IdBmore,  Killaloe, 

Limerick,  Cork  and  Ross. 


Ossory. 


Cloyne. 


Blphin, 


Archbishoprie  of  TVois. 

Cloyne,  Killala,  aiid  Achonry. 


The  subjoined  is  an  account  of  the  estates  annexed  to  some  of  the 
Irish  bishoprics.' 


BeloDgliigtotte  Ir. 

See  of  Deny 94<,836 

Armagh 63,470 

Kilroore 51,350 

Tuam 49,281 

Ooffher 32,317 

Elphin 31,017. 

Dublin       S8,781 


BelaBffioff  to  the  It.  i 

See  of  Cork 22,755 

Meath 10,374 

Ouory 13,891 

Ca8he]         12,800 


Total 


418,872 


This  account  is  taken  from  the  returns  made  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  session  of  1824,  and  it  includes  only  II  bishoprics  oat; 
of  the  22.  If  these  Irish  acres  were  converted  into  English  statutable 
measure,  they  would  be  something  more  than  600,000 — ^for  an  Irish  acre 
makes  I  acre,  2  roods,  19  perches  English. 

Roman  Catholics,'}  The  amount  of  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland 
has  for  seyeral  years  been  a  subject  of  contention  :  the  IVotestants  insisting 
that  it  only  reached  4,500,000,  while  the  Catholics  brought  it  up  to 
6,500,000.  All  these  statements  are  more  or  less  coloured  by  party 
prejudices,  and  subject  to  suspicion.    In  1821,  a  Protestant  census  exhibits 

total  population  of  6,801,488,  of  which,  4,380,000  were  stated  to  be 
Catholics,  and  1 ,963,487  declared  Protestants.  Mr  Shaw  Mason's  returns 
from  the  clergy  in  1814,  showed  a  still  greater  disproportion  in  favour  of 
the  Protestant  interest.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  is  well-known  that  a 
greater  number  of  Protestant  families  emigrated  in  consequence  of  the  dis* 
turbed  state  of  the  country,  and  that  the  Catholic  proprietors,  with  their 
dependents,  spread  themselves  over  thp  aoricultural  districts.     In  the  old 
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coq>orate  towns  alone— -and  these  are  few  in  number — and  in  the  north* 
wi]l  the  disposition  be  found  favourable  to  Protestant  namerical  strength. 
The  Catholic  association  ordered  returns  to  be  made  by  the  parish-priestSy 
rod  an  estimate  was  drawn  from  a  few  of  these,  which  showed  the  Catho- 
licii  as  being  nearly  5  to  one.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  assumed — for 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  actual  fact — that  the  present 
Catholic  population  in  Ireland  is  about  5,500,000;  and  the  Protestant 
population,  including  all  dissenters,  about  1,750,000.  In  Ireland  no 
Catholic  bishop  is  remoTsble  at  the  mere  will  of  the  pope ;  nor  is  any 
pariah-priest  removable  at  the  mere  will  of  his  bishop.  To  effect  such  a 
remoral  there  must  exist  a  canonical  cause,  an  accuser,  regular  trial,  scn« 
tence,  and  ratification.  In  Ireland  there  are  33  Catholic  archbishops  and 
bishops ;  52  deans  and  archdeans ;  about  1,500  parish-priosts ;  and  3000 
curates.  The  benefices  are  984  in  number,  averaging  nearly  6000  souls 
in  each.  There  is  a  chapel  in  every  parish ;  besides  many  chapels  of 
ease  in  the  principal  towns,  where  chapels  have  rapidly  increased  during 
the  last  ten  years. 


CHAP  VII.— CHIEF  CITIES. 

City  of  Dublin.]  The  metropolis  of  Ireland  is  most  delightfully 
situated  on  the  river  Liffy,  which  divides  the  city  nearly  into  two  equal 
parts*  and  enters  the  bay  of  Dublin  about  a  mile  below  it.  From  the 
point  where  the  Liffy  enters  the  bay,  it  is  embanked  with  walls  of  free- 
stone, forming  ranges  of  beautiful  and  spacious  quays  through  the  whole 
city,  uninterrupted  by  any  building  nearer  to  its  sides  than  the  breadth  of 
a  wide  street  for  24  miles.  Shipping  of  200  tons  come  up  to  Carlisle 
Bridge,  where  the  tide  usually  rises  12^  feet.  In  its  course  through  the 
city  the  river  is  crossed  by  six  stone  bridges,  of  which  5  are  modem,  and 
built  in  a  handsome  style  of  architecture.  There  is,  besides,  a  metal  bridge 
for  foot-passengers,  forming  an  elegant  arch  of  142  feet  span.  Dublin  is 
likewise  nearly  insulated  by  two  canals,  which  are  crossed  by  numerous 
bridges,  and  communicate  with  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  island.— 
This  city  in  its  form  is  nearly  square,  its  length  and  breadth  being  each 
about  2}  miles ;  after  the  manner  of  most  of  the  cities  on  the  continent,  it 
has  a  public  road  canned  completely  round  it.  The  houses  are  generally 
of  brick,  and  in  the  old  part  of  the  city  the  streets  are  irregular.  Those 
that  run  parallel  with  the  Liffy  are  uniform  and  capacious.  In  the  modem 
part  of  the  city  this  is  invariably  the  case,  most  of  the  streets'  being  from 
60  to  80,  some  even  90  feet  wide.  There  are  several  fine  squares  ;  that 
of  Stephen Vgreen  occupies  27  acres  within  the  palisado,  being  nearly  a 
mile  in  circuit,  and  though  a  part  of  the  buildings  are  not  modem,  the 
aspect  of  the  whole  is  strikingly  magnificent.  The  vast  number  of  villas 
and  villages  which  cover  the  country  round  this  metropolis,  and  are  dis- 
pkyed  by  the  slope  of  the  ground  down  to  the  bay, — the  beauty  of  the 
bay  itself,  which  has  frequently  been  compared  to  that  of  Naples, — ^the 
presence  of  the  Dublin  county  mountains,  and  the  peculiarly  picturesque 
summits  of  those  of  Wicklow,  in  the  back  ground, — render  its  situation 
and  cotip-d'ail  in  the  highest  degree  delightful.  The  population  of  Dub- 
lin in  1&31  was  203,662  souls.** 

"  There  la,  perbapi,  no  city  which,  in  proportion  to  Its  rite,  ean  bosst  of  s  grentet 
■aokber  of  magiiificeiit  bailditign.    I1ie  Castle,  completed  In  1218,  and  lituatcd  nem  ik* 
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JliiKitM%MiI  ChutemmetU.^  The  nmnictpilily  conrists  of  a  lord-mayor 
Mcorder,  2  sheriffs,  24  aldermen,  and  a  common  coimcil,  conaUting  of 
lepresoBtatires  from  the  25  corporattons.  The  police  is  nnder  the  direction 
ef  a  chief  commissioner,  with  3  assistant  commissioners,  and  4  diyiaional 
jasticea.     These  are  all  aldernwn. 

Cork,']  Next  to  Dublin  in  importance  is  Cork,  which  is  situated  upon 
ihe  S.  E.  side  of  the  island,  about  14  miles  from  the  sea,  chiefly  on  a  small 
bland  formed  by  the  rirer  Lee.  The  appearance  of  this  city  is  generallf 
neat,  and  many  of  the  baildings  denote  the  wealth  of  the  place.  Its  ma- 
■iifactures  are  sail-cloth,  sheeting,  paper,  leather,  glue,  glass,  coarse  cloth, 
&c^  bat  the  greater  part  of  its  trade  consists  in  tbe  export  of  proFisions. 
The  quantity  of  salted  meat  annually  shipped  from  this  port  is  rery  great. 
The  harbour  is  capacioas  and  safe.  It  is  govetned  by  a  mayor*  aheriffii, 
and  common  council.     The  papulation  in  1881  was  107,007. 

Lhm^riek.]  This  city  is  situated  upon  ^e  Shannon.  It  was  formerly 
Ae  second  city  in  the  island,  but  is  now  surpassed  by  Cork.  It  was  for- 
merly fortified,  and  reckoned  a  place  of  much  strength.  Few  towns  enjoy 
a  more  adTantageons  situation  for  trade.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly 
woollen  and  linen  goods,  and  paper ;  but  by  far  the  most  important  part 
of  the  commerce  here,  as,  indeed,  in  erery  part  of  Ireland,  consists  in  the 
export  of  promions.     The  inhabitants  were  reckoned  in  1831  at  66,575. 

Wattfrfbrd,']  Waterford  is  situated  upon  the  Suir,  and  has  an  excel- 
lent harboor,  with  manufactures  of  linen,  white  glass,  &c. ;  but  proFiaions 
form  the  principal  articles  of  export.  The  inhabitants  in  1831  amoanted 
to  88,821. 

SelfiuL']  Belfest,  seated  «n  the  bay  of  Carrickfei^s,  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  descendants  of  Sootish  emigrsnts.  It  is  a  neat  well-boilt 
lawn,  and  carries  on  the  greater  part  of  tlie  Irish  trade  with  Scotland. 
Its  commerce  is  extensive.  Its  manuflM^tnres,  cotton,  cambric,  linen,  sail- 
cloth, glass,  earthenware,  and  sugar.  The  n«nber  of  inhabitants  in  1821 
87,277. 


centre  «f  the  dty,  h  tlie  eeet  nf  Kovwmment.  The  Owtle  ooaelele  prlndpsllrof  t  •qnmrei, 
conaUniof  ftpsrtnenu  for  tha  lord-Ueutentaiu,  ^uUks  4>ffioeeb  &c.  Tbe  Castle  chapel, 
in  the  lower  equHre,  recently  rebuilt,  la  an  exquisite  Bpecimen  of  Gothic  architectitre.— 
Adjoining  the  Castle  is  the  Royai  Exchange^  a  heaatiral  edifice,  trith  three  fronts  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  iiearlf  ISO  feet  equare.  It  is  crowned  by  a  dome  ia  the  ceotR 
of  the  building,  and  was  completed  at  an  expense  of  JE 40,000.  Among  the  other  great 
commercial  esUblishments  are  the  Com  Exchange  or  burgh  quay ;  and  the  Linen  aaB, 
a  vast  pile -of  buildings  forming  a  magazine  for  theataple  maaametnre  of  Ireland— >The 
Cuticm^9iitM.  finished  at  an  expense  of  £S&6,000,  is  a  most  magnificent  stracturs*  mea- 
suring 376  feeJt  in  front.— -The  Stamp  Office,  and  Poit  Qffice,mn  both  elegant  structures.— 
Near  the  middle  of  Sackyille-street  stands  Nelson**  PSlar,  a  flated  column,  raised  to  the 
height  of  ISO  feet.— The  FarUament-kenee  Is  a  fine  specimen  of  arohilectare ;  the  portico 
(of  the  lonle  order)  is  particularly  elegant,  and  extends  147  feet  This -superb  pile  it 
now  conTerted  into  the  National  Bank,  for  which  purpose  It  hss  been  with  the  greatest 
effect  arranged  through  the  whole  of  its  immense  interior,  which  ooenples  not  ms  than 
an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground.— In  the  centre  of  CoUege^green,  in  fi[«at  of  the  hank,  is 
an  pqueatrian  statue  oi  William  III.  erected  in  1701.— ^n  the  east  side  of  Collore  green 
is  the  grand  front  of  Trinity  College,  which  is  of  the  Corinthian  ordtor,  and  of  Ponland 
stone,  extendi!^  300  feet  The  library  is  S70  ISset  within,  and  contains  upwards  of 
100,000  Tolumes.— The  oourU  rfju^ice,  and  their  WMoemucY  tmblic  offUx$^  extend  483  feet 
in  front:  the  officee  form  the  wings,  the  hsil  of  public  justice  is  in  the  centre,  iu  prin- 
cipal front  being  adorned  with  6  Corinthian  columns,  supporting  a  pediment,  heneath 
which  la  the  great  entrance  into  tbe  several.courts,  which  radiate  from  a  circular  area, 
64  feet  in  diameter,  crowned  with  a  lofty  dome,  which  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in 
almost  every  view  of  the  city.  St  Patricks  cathedral  is  an  antique  building,  which  wai 
erected  in  1190,  decorated  with  a  steeple  in  1370,  and  in  17S0  with  a  very  lofty  spire.— 
ChiisCs  churchy  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Dublin,  built  about  1038,  is  another  Tenerable 
pile,  ooataining  some  cartons  monamsnls.--iS;(  GtorgeU  church  Is  a  noble  lUDdarn  edifioe, 
with  a  magnaflcent  front  and  M^ty  spire. 
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Londnndeny,^  '^^  place  is  of  high  antiquity.  Il  is  said  to  have 
been  burnt  by  the  Danes  in  783.  It  was  often  besieged  and  taken  dnring 
the  civil  ware,  and  in  1688  made  a  memorable  defence  against  king  James. 
The  walls  and  fortifications  of  this  town  are  yet  in  a  good  state  of  re[>air ; 
the  cathedral  is  a  fine  piece  of  Gothic  architectnre.  The  Foyle  river  is 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge  fipv««rds  of  1000  feet  in  length.  The  principal 
commerce  is  with  the  West  Indies  and  America.  The  peptilation  in  1821 
was  18,500  soals. 

Armagh,2  Armagh,  the  ancient  Regta^  was  pillaged  by  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  and  burnt  in  1642  by  Phelim  O'Neil.  It  bad  a  university  in 
the  middle  ages  which  is  said  to  have' been  sometimes  attended  by  7000 
stadenta.     Its  population  m  1821  was  7,010. 

Minor  Toion$.'\  The  other  townvof'  Ireland,  through  some  of  th^ns 
are  of  considerable  magnitude,  are  not  so  rBomrkable  as  to  require  a  minute 
description. — Kilkenny,  is  well-built,  and  contains  about  23,800  inhabit- 
ants*— Galway,  situated  upon  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  conducts  a  brisk 
trade  with  the  West  Indies.  The  inhabitants  are  28,000. — Sligo  has 
9,000,  and  Kinsale  about  8,000  inhabitants.  The  other  considerable 
towns  of  Ireland  are  Newport,  Caatlebar,  Dundalk,  Wexford,  Tuam,  and 
Caafael. 


CHAP.  VIIL— IRISH  ISLANDS. 

Of  the  islands  upon  the  Irish  coast,  the  following  are  a  few  of  the  most 
considerable. — Lambey  is  a  small  island  to  the  N.  of  Dublin  harbour.-^ 
Maget  island  is  to  the  N.  of  Carrick Fergus  ;  and  the  Maidens  are  a  small 
group  still  farther  to  the  N. — Hathlin,  to  the  N.  W.  of  Fair  Head  Cape, 
once  afforded  a  retreat  to  Robert  I.  of  Scotland. — Inistrahull  i»  at  a  small 
distance  N.  from  the  most  northern  point  of  Ireland. — To  the  S.W.  is 
Tory  Island;  and  to  the  S.,  upon  the  coast  of  Donegal,  is  the  isle  of 
North  Arrin* — At  the  month  of  Donegal  Bay,  is  the  isle  of  Inishmurry. 
Passing  the  cape  called  the  Mullet,  Ackill,  the  largest  island  upon  the 
Irish  coast,  12  miles  long,  and  10  broad,  presents  itself  to  the  north  of 
Clew  Bay. — A  little  to  the  south  is  Clare ;  and  after  passing  the  mouth 
of  the  Shannon,  at  the  entrance  of  Dingle  Bay,  are  the  Great  Blasquet, 
and  Kielane  islands.     The  Skelig  Isles  are  to  the  south ;  and  the  island 
Clear — ^well-known  to  marinera  by  its  promontory,  called  Cape  Clear — 
is  situated  near  the  most  southern  point  of  Ireland.     Proceeding  to  the 
N.E.  we  find  the  Saltee  Islands.     These  last  are  all  of  very  small  dimen- 
sions. 

A  great  number  of  bold  groups  cluster,  like  the  Cyclades,  round  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland.  Of  these  islands  altogether,  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  there  are  not  fewer  than  500 :  the  greater  portion,  however,  are 
too  diminutive  to  be  laid  down  on  any  map  of  ordinary  dimensions.  Clew 
Bay,  in  Galway,  'contains  at  least  250,  most  of  which  are  as  rude  and  un- 
cultivated,  as  though  they  had  never  been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man. 
The  extravagant  tales  of  the  peasantry  declare  that  there  are  360  in  the 
Lough  of  Strangford,  on  the  coast  of  Down.  The  western  islands  are 
inhabited  by  a  race,  supposed  to  be  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient  natives 
of  the  mainland.  The  successive  and  devastating  invasions  of  the  Danes, 
from  the  middle  of  the  8th  to  the  commencement  of  the  12th  century,  had 
enabled  these  Scandinavian  savages  to  poor  immense  hordes  of  settlers 
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from  the  eMtera  channel,  into  the  proTincee  of  Leinster  and  Ulster.  The 
natives,  vrho  were  then  celebrated  for  peacefol  hospitality,  and  the  cnltiva- 
tton  of  literature  and  religion,  being  deprived  of  their  paternal  habitntiont, 
and  unable  to  maintain  a  contest  with  their  more  experienced  enemies,  fell 
back  upon  the  wide  forests  and  barren  mountains  of  Connangfat.  Theo 
came  the  tide  of  Anglo-Norman  conquerors,  which  gradually  rolled  on- 
wards from  east  to  west,  and  swept  before  it  the  miserable  remnant  of  ths 
ancient  people,  till  the  Atlantic  received  and  sheltered,  on  its  lonely  rocks, 
those  to  whom  the  tyranny  of  man  had  left  neither  country  nor  home. 
They  carried  with  them  their  native  language,  and  religion,  and  laws. 
Nowhere  is  the  Irish  language  spoken  with  so  great  purity ;  which  may 
perhi^  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  the  English  tongue  having 
aever  reached  their  ears.  A  native  of  this  country  might  as  well  be  placed 
among  tlie  people  of  Siberia,  as  among  the  children  of  these  islands,  so  ht 
aa  regards  the  chance  of  his  language  being  understood. 


AFRICA. 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

The  peninsala  of  Africa  forms  one  of  the  g^reat  dmsions  of  the  world, 
and  one  the  outlines  of  which  are  particularly  well-defined.     The  African 
continent,  nnlike  America,  was  known  to  the  ancients ;  it  was  even  the 
scene  of  some  remarkable  transactions  3000  years  ago.     Yet,  notwith- 
standing its  ancient  celebrity,  it  is  certain  that  little  was  ever  known  of 
its  interior  f>arts,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  ancients  had  any 
knowledge  of  its  southern  extremity.     Nor  are  the  ancients  much  sur- 
passed by  the  modems  in  their  acquaintance  with  this  mysterious  region. 
Our  ships  have  circumnavigated  its  coasts  for  more  than  three  centuries, 
and   yet  our  knowledge  of  these  districts  is  still  very  incomplete ;  while 
its  interior  still  presents  to  the  eye  of  science  a  blank  in  geography, — an 
unsolved  problem  in  moral  as  well  as  physical  science.     The  avarice  of 
man,  under  the  disguise  of  commercial  enterprise,  has  contributed  more 
perbaps  than  any  other  cause  to  lay  open  to  human  curiosity  the  remote 
regions  of  the  globe ; — ^but  the  rivers  of  Africa,  although  many  of  them 
are  large  and  beneficent,  have  hitherto  afforded  no  inlet  to  its  central 
regions,  and  the  trade  of  Europeans  has  been  confined  to  narrow  districts 
along  the  coast.     Zeal  for  the  propagation  of  religious  opinions  has  been, 
in  many  instances,  an  extensive  cause  of  geographical  discovery  ; — yet  mis- 
sionary labours  have  added  still  less  to  onr  knowledge  of  this  singular 
region  than  mercenary  and  baser  motives.     With  the  exception  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  that  portion  of  South  Africa  which  extends  from  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Ruveechane,  no  part  of  Africa  has  yet  been  explored  by 
the  adventures  of  the  religious.     The  march  of  Conquest  herself  has  been 
arrested  or  turned  aside  by  the  fiery  deserts  which  extend  from  Egypt  to 
the  Atlantic ;  and  Science,  although  stimulated  by  baffled  curiosity,  has 
failed  to  surmount  the  barriers  which  here  impede  her  progress.     Among 
the  manifold  obstacles  which  arrest  the  traveller  who  seeks  to  explore  new 
regions  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  are  the  difficulties  of  his  untried  path, 
the  burning  heat  of  the  climate,  the  uncertain  supply  of  food  and  water, 
the  danger  arising  from  the  continual  presence  of  ferocious  beasts,  and  the 
still  greater  danger  to  which  the  man  of  science  is  exposed  from  the 
superstition,  the  cupidity,  and  the  cruelty  of  his  own  race  in  these  uncivi- 
lized regions.     The  astronomer  and  mathematician  encounter  a  formidable 
and  often  insurmountable  obstacle  to  their  labours  of  observation  in  the 
superstitious  ignorance  of  the  natives,  who  would  regard  their  scientific 
operations  as  so  many  magical  incantations ;  and  there  is  even  something 
in  the  very  quality  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  opposed  to  their  labours. 
Captain  Roussio,  who  was  despatched  on  an  expedition  of  observation  to 
(he  western  coast  of  Africa,  complained  much  of  a  certain  dimness  or 
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Iiazitiefls  in  the  northern  part  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  which  repeatedly 
'ntermpted  his  measurements. '  In  the  sonthem  districts  the  position  of 
the  snn  likewise  renders  astronomical  observations  extremely  difficult ;  and 
the  heat  causes  so  great  a  refraction  that  the  real  position  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  is  frequently  miscalculated,  especially  when  operating  with  instru- 
ments which  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  heat.  Topographical  mistakes 
have  likewise  been  abundantly  committed  by. African  travellers  through 
their  ignorance  of  the  languages  spoken  by  the  natives.  Thus  we  were 
at  one  time  g^vely  informed  of  the  existence  of  a  kingdom  called  Koi" 
sentai  in  Guinea,  which  was  forthwith  identified  with  Ashantee  by  some 
of  our  African  geographers.  But  it  afterwards  appeared  that  this  word 
kasserUai  meant  nothing  more  than,  *  I  do  not  undentand  you,*  which  had 
been  the  simple  answer  given  by  some  negroes  to  a  European  querist. 

This  portion  of  our  globe  ha»  also  undeigone  considerable  physical  as 
well  as  moral  revolutions.  Many  splendid  remains  of  antiquity  still  attest 
that  wealth  and  magnificence  once  existed  here  where  we  now  behold  only 
a  wide  and  cheerless  desert.  Wherever  water  flows,  vegetation  will  flourish 
and  spread  itaelf  *  but  in  many  districts  of  Africa  the  springs  which  once 
fertilized  the  soil  are  dried  up,  and  with  them  every  trace  of  vegetable 
life  has  disappeared  also.  Many  large  rivers  which  seem  in  some  period 
of  remote  antiquity  to  have  received  powerful  tributaries  from  the  nor^ 
tbern  countries  of  Africa  are  now  dried  up ;  while  others,  both  in  the 
north  and  south,  are  no  longer  supplied  with  a  sufficient  body  of  water  to 
enable  them  to  roll  their  way  through  thirsty  deserts,  with  undiminished 
flood,  to  the  ocean.  Everywhere  the  barren  sand  seems  to  be  obliterating 
the  ancient  features  of  this  continent,  and  threatens  to  reduce  all  to  one 
uniform,  sterile  desert. 

We  also  apprehend  that  modern  geographers  and  travellers  have  bor- 
rowed too  slavishly  from  their  predecessors  in  all  that  respects  African 
geography.  Thus,  Jackson  owes  more  to  Chenier  than  one  might  suspect 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  afiects  to  talk  of  him.  Meredith's  treatise 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  is,  in  great  part,  a  mere  compiktiou  from  Isert  and 
Bosman.  Malte  Brun  disappoints  the  reader  in  every  page  of  his  African 
geography.  Ali  Bey  himself — who  was  certainly  not  in  want  of  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  observation,  and  who  is  so  much  lauded  by  Burck« 
hardt — ^repeatedly  betrays  gross  ignorance  of  his  subject.  To  mention  one 
instance  of  his  carelessness  amongst  many  which  it  would  be  easy  to  ex- 
pose :  in  describing  the  well-known  African  preparation  of  coucousoth  he 
makes  use  of  the  precise  words  of  Leo  Africanus,  whose  account  of  this 
highly  prized  dish,  however  correct  it  might  be  when  he  wrote,  is  certainly 
not  at  all  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  African  art  of  cookery. 
Again,  Sidi  Amkeshel,  whom  Don  Badia  adduces  as  his  authority  for 
affirming  that  the  Niger  at  Timhuctoo  flows  towards  the  west,  assured 
Graberg  that  he  never  gave  or  could  have  given  such  information  either  to 
Don  Badia  or  any  one  else.  In  general,  the  information  furnished  by  na- 
tives respecting  the  geography  of  Africa,  has  proved  exceedingly  fellaci- 
ous.  One  principal  source  of  error  in  their  case  has  been  the  different 
names  applied  by  African  negroes,  and  by  Arabs,  and  even  by  tribes  of 
the  same  nation,  to  the  same  object,  town,  or  district  of  country.     Thus 

*  This  b«a«  or  obiRurlt}^  tveinfl  to  b«  ncoasloued  by  tbe  quautity  of  finely  paWeriseH 
HaiKi,  which  the  wind  raiseii  into  the  atmoophvrc  in  its  pasaa^^e  acroM  the  widi;  dHs«irls  of 
lhi«  continent.  It  prevatl<i  throug^hoat  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  and  duHnir  iLi 
flontinuanoe  no  star  vrhich  is  not  iiutioned  SO**  above  tbe  horizon  is  visible  to  iho  eye. 
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we  fintl  the  aame  country  indicated  by  the  very  dissimilar  names  of  I}ar 
Saleg't  Mobdof  Wara^  and  Waday.  Thas  too  t^e  observe  a  town,  which, 
when  first  visited  by  Mungo  Park,  was  called  Kanipsy  receiving  no  other 
name  from  its  own  inhabitants,  when  he  visited  it  a  second  time,  than 
Sisekando, 

Niatne.2  Africa  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Libya ;  to  the  Romans  it 
was  known  by  its  present  name.'  A  small  province  in  the  northern  part — 
in  more  ancient  times  a  Caitha^nian  district-i— to  which  the  Romans  ap- 
plied the  term  Africa  Propriay  seems  to  have  imparted  its  own  name  to 
the  whole  continent ;  like  as  the  name  Aj/ia,  originally  applied  to  the 
peninsula  of  which  Caria  formed  the  western  extremity,  was  gradually 
extended  to  the  whole  of  that  continent  Bochart  derives  the  word  Africa 
from  a  Punic  word,  signifying  '  an  ear  of  com',  with  a  supposed  referenoe 
to  the  fertility  of  those  parts  of  this  continent  which  were  known  to  the 
Phoenicians.  Others  discover  the  derivation  of  the  present  appellation  in 
the  LAtin  Apricus,  '  sunny', — or  the  Greek  privative  «  and  ^e^«D, — which 
may  signify,  '  a  burning  clime.'  The  term  Libya — which  most  commonly 
denoted  exclusively  the  maritime  district  between  the  Greater  Syrtis  and 
Egypt,  but  was  sometimes  used  in  the  same  extensive  application  aa 
Africa — is  supposed  to  have  been  of  Hebrew  origin,  denoting  that  the  in- 
habitants, the  Lubim  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  placed  under  a  boming 
sky. 

EartenL']  In  point  of  superficial  extent,  Africa  holds  the  next  rank  to 
America  and  Asia ;  in  respect  of  civilization  it  occupies  the  lowest  rank 
among  the  five  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  It  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  vast  peninsula  united  to  the  adjacent  continent  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez, 
situated  at  its  N.  £•  extremity,  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  equinoctial  line  divides  Africa  into  two  parts  of  nearly 
equal  length.  It  extends  from  Cape  Bon,  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  N.  lat« 
37'  4"  45^  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  S.  lat.  Si""  24/.  Thus  measure 
ing  very  nearly  72  degrees  of  latitude  from  N.  to  S.,  or  4,320  geographical 
or  4,970  English  miles.  Its  breadth  at  the  equator  is  4,140  geographical^ 
or  4,760  English  miles ;  but  from  Cape  Verd  in  W.  long.  51"  40^,  to  Capo 
Guardaftti  in  E.  long.  18°  lO',  its  breadth  is  nearly  equal  to  its  length. 
From  the  Mediterranean,  where  its  breadth  is  already  considerable,  it  be- 
comes gradually  broader  until  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  equator,  between 
these  two  capes.  It  then  contracts  suddenly;  and,  passing  southwards^ 
narrows  by  degrees,  until  it  terminates  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
superficial  extent  of  this  vast  region  can  of  course  be  only  approximatively 
estimated.  Malte  Bran,  and  the  editors  of  the  '*  Dictionnaire  Geogra- 
phiqne  Universel,"  estimate  it  at  1,750,000  French  square  leagues  of  26 
to  a  degree,  or  13,430,000  British  square  miles ;  and  Golbery  at  1,600,000 
of  these  leagues.  Stein  has  calculated  it  at  511,803  German  square 
miles,  exclusive  of  the  islands,  which  is  less  than  either  Ukert's  admea- 
surement or  Graberg's.  We  subjoin  the  elements  of  the  approximative 
calculations  of  the  two  latter  geographers  in  German  square  miles : 

According  to  Ukert  Aoourdiiw  to  Oraberff 
Egypt,               ....            8,795  12,960 

Tripoli,  with  Bares,  .      8»838  0,720 

Tunis,  ....  3,400  3,600 

Algiers,  .  .  .  .4,218  9,000 

Morocco 13,713  8,280 

CaiTy  forward,    38,964  43.560 
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Brought  forward,  38,06i                         43,560 

Abyssinia,              ....  15,300                         16,200 

Fungi«  or  Sennaar,        .                         .  5,400                           5,400 

Fur, 6,120                           6,120 

British  Africa,              .                        .  6.164                          6,480 

Spanish  do.            ...            .  15*^                              816 

French    do.      •            .            .            .  140 

Portuguese  do.      .                        .            •  245                           4,680 

Danish   do.       .            •            .            •  11 

Island  of  Madagascar,  .*    10,4S7 

Island  of  Hinguan,        ...  35 

Unknown  districU,                         .            .  446,610  439,200 


Total,    531,638  521,356 

Thai  according  to  Ukert  the  whole  region  of  Africa  has  a  rap«rfidal  ex- 
tent of  531,638  German,  or  11,961,675  English  sqoare  miles  ;  but,  with- 
out the  large  islands,  admeasures  521,106  German,  or  11,724,885  English 
square  miles.  Griiberg's  calculation  corresponds  pretty  closely  with  this , 
for  in  the  ahove  admeasurement  he  has  excluded  the  islands.  There  is, 
however,  a  very  considerable  difference  in  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
above  calculations.  British  geographers  have  usually  assigned  1 1,500,000 
square  miles  to  Africa,  inclusive  of  its  islands. 

Cocut9  and  Soundaries.^  From  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  isth- 
mus of  Suez,  the  shores  of  the  African  continent  are  washed  by  tbe  In- 
dian ocean,  which  forms  the  channel  of  Mozambique,  betwixt  the  inun- 
land  and  the  large  island  of  Madagascar,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  a 
dependance  of  this  part  of  the  world.  An  arm  of  this  ocean  forms  the 
Arabian  gulf  or  Red  sea,  which  separates  Africa  from  Asia.  The  At- 
lantic Ocean  bathes  the  southern  and  western  shores.  From  the  western 
extremity  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  in  5*  N. 
lat.,  the  coast  forms  a  pretty  regular  line,  inclining  gently  westwards.  At 
the  above  parallel,  the  coast-line  strikes  out  suddenly  and  more  rapidly  to- 
wards tlie  W.  Having  reached,  in  Cape  Verd,  its  extreme  western  point, 
t  turns  N.E.,  and  pursues  this  direction  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  Th ' 
African  coast-line,  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  running  from  W. 
to  £.,  forms  innumerable  sinuosities,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are : 
the  gulf  of  Cabes,  the  gulf  of  Sjrrtis  or  Sydra,  and  the  gulf  of  Alex- 
andria. This  immense  maritime  cincture  thus  almost  isolates  Africa  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  In  two  points  only  is  it  nearly  interrupted: 
namely,  at  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandel,  or  the  entrance  to  the  Arabian 
gulf,  and  at  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  forming  the  entrance  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. But  the  only  point  in  which  a  junction  to  any  other  part  of  the 
world  is  effected,  is  at  the  low  sandy  isthmus  of  Suez,  betwixt  the  head 
of  the  Arabian  gulf  and  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  harbours  and  roadsteds  of  this  continent  are  generally  uninviting  to  the 
mariner ;  *  and  no  gulf  or  inland  sea  opens  a  way  to  him  into  the  interior. 
The  gulfs  of  Guinea  and  the  Syrtes  are  alike  shunned  by  the  navigator; 
and  although  the  coasts  of  Guinea  and  Senegal  present  several  mouths  of 
rivers  accompanied  with  islands,  yet  many  formidable  obstacles  oppose 
themselves  to  their  navigation  for  any  distance  from  the  coast.  To  the  £. 
there  are  a  number  of  small  islands,  and  some  mouths  of  rivers  which  may 

'^  There  are  of  course  aoms  exceptions— but  tbey  are  very  few  Indeed— -to  this  obaer- 
Tation.  Captain  Paddock,  of  the  Oiwego,  came  upon  a  lar^e  and  oommodious  harbour 
not  fHf,  as  he  tbinlu,  to  the  weitfrard  of  Cape  Nun,  in  which  **  bundrede  of  ehipe 
could  ride  at  anchor  In  eafety.'* 
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aflbrd  easier  access  into  the  interior.  Tlie  coast  washed  by  the  Indian 
ocean  lies  low,  like  the  opposite  shores  of  Guinea ;  but  a  formidable  ter- 
race of  arid  mountains  soon  presents  itself  to  the  explorer  of  the  interior. 

Physical  Features.^  If  it  were  erroneous  to  say  that  Europe  runs 
OBt  into  a  point  from  Cape  Finisterre  to  Cape  St  Vincent,  it  would  be 
ecpzally  erroneous  to  affirm  of  Africa  that  it  terminates  in  a  point.  The 
hex  is,  thai  this'  continent  presents  the  form  of  an  irregular  paralellogram  ; 
and  that  the  southern  point — if  point  it  may  be  called — extends  nearly  10 
degrees  of  longitude  in  breadth,  with  an  inclination  towards  the  N.  Africa 
is  cotainly  the  most  compact  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe :  appear- 
ing— to  use  Ritter's  expression — ^  like  a  trunk  without  limbs.'  Hence 
the  periphery  of  the  African  continent  is,  in  comparison  with  the  superficial 
extent  of  the  whole,  much  less  than  that  of  Asia,  America,  or  Europe. 
These  latter  continents  have  their  coasts  elongated  by  being  deeply  in- 
dented with  bays,  capes,  and  necks  of  land ;  but  this,  as  we  have  already 
teen,  is  not  the  case  with  Africa.  There  are  even  only  a  very  few  islands 
near  the  shores  of  this  continent ;  and  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Madagascar,  none  of  them  seem  to  be  connected  in  physical  structure  with 
the  adjacttit  continent,  although  this  is  the  case  with  almost  all  islands  in 
other  quarters  of  the  world.  The  isolated  African  islands  are  supposed 
by  some  geographers  to  be  of  volcanic  origin. 

GeturtU  Configuration  of  the  High  Lands^  There  are  many  exten- 
sive mountain-ranges  in  Africa ;  but  their  structure  presents  some  singula- 
rities unobserved  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  very  probable  that 
Africa  has  mocmtains  high  enongfa  to  be  covered  with  perpetual  snow  even 
snder  the  equator,  but  it  is  in  general  to  be  remarked  that  the  African 
chains  are  more  distinguished  for  their  breadth  than  for  their  height.  Those 
of  them  which  attain  any  considerable  elevation  seem  to  do  so  by  successive 
gradations,  or  in  a  series  of  terraces  rising  one  above  another.  The  whole 
of  Southern  Africa,  from  the  southern  coast  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
rises  by  a  series  of  steps  or  terraces,  northwards  to  the  5th  and  10th  de- 
grees of  northern  latitude ;  and  most  probably  forms  a  connected  plateau 
descending  on  both  sides,  in  a  series  of  terraces,  to  the  Indian  ocean  on  the 
£.,  and  the  European  and  Southern  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  W.  As  far  as 
oar  present  knowledge  extends,  this  plateau  is  not  intersected,  either  in  its 
length  or  breadth,  by  any  considerable  stream ;  and  consequently  nowhere 
presents  any  extensive  valley  or  deep  cut.  But,  as  all  attempts  to  penetrate 
into  the  central  districts  of  this  highland  country  have  hitherto  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, our  actual  geographical  knowledge  of  it  is  confined  to  its  outskirts. 

On  the  S.  the  boundary  of  the  Great  African  plateau  coincides  with  the 
aea-cosst.  It  terminates  here  in  high  and  barren  plains  called  the  Karroos, 
and  in  steep  mountains  with  flat  summits,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Table 
Mountain,  and  another  the  Lion's  Rump.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  plateau  we  are  only  acquainted  with  the  declivities  of  the  Alpine 
regions  of  Abyssinia  on  the  E.,  and  with  those  of  the  Kong  Mountains 
in  the  Foolah  and  Mandingoe  territories,  on  the  W.  The  northern  districts 
of  the  Great  plateau  have  been  rendered  inaccessible  to  European  travel- 
lers by  the  continual  wars  of  the  Abyssinians  and  Gallas,  and  by  the  slave- 
expeditions  of  the  Darfoorians  and  others,  against  the  mountain-tribes  of 
Donga,  on  the  sources  of  the  Abavi.  In  the  countries  nearer  to  the  equa- 
tor, on  both  coasts,  the  local  climate— not  to  speak  of  other  hindrances — 
opposes  obstacles  invincible  perhaps  to  European  discovery,  as  we  are  led 
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lo  apprehend  from  the  fate  of  Nichors  attempt,  and  captain  Tnckey*! 
most  aufortnnate  expedition. 

The  mass  of  high  lands  which  we  hare  now  described^  ^res  to  tbe 
whole  of  Southern  Africa  its  characteriHtic  form.  This  tmdeiia  of  the 
African  continent  branches  out  a  little  on  the  N.E.  and  N.W.;  bat  aeens 
to  contain  few  long  and  high  ridges  in  the  interior,  so  that  if  the  ms  were 
to  rise  3  or  4  miles  abore  its  present  lerel,  Africa,  stript  of  all  tbe  low 
lands  which  line  its  coasts,  would  perhaps  present  the  appearance  of  a 
comparatively  flat  island  in  the  midst  of  die  ocean.  The  extreme  edge 
of  the  plateau  is  for  the  most  part  skirted  with  sandy  plains ;  but  in  some 
places  presents  fruitful  and  well-peopled  districts.  The  two  priDcipa) 
rivets  of  Africa— the  Nile,  and  the  Joliba  or  Niger,  have  their  main 
sources  somewhere  in  its  most  interior  northern  declivity ;  bat  it  wesM 
seem  that  the  African  streams  of  the  second  and  third  class,  have  their 
origin  only  in  the  outer  or  inferior  terraces  of  the  plateau.^ 

The  AtUu  Chahu]  The  oonjfiguratiMi  of  all  the  known  chum  of 
Africa  supports  this  general  view  of  its  surface.  The  chain  of  moantaios 
which  lines  nearly  the  whole  of  tbe  north  coast  consists  of  n  series  of  fire 
er  six  small  chains  rising  one  behind  another  in  tbe  terrace-like  fomi, 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  Barbery*  This  chain  ia  Icnown  under  the 
general  appelktion  of  tbe  Atlas.  It  stretches  between  28"*  Mid  37*  of  N. 
lat.  It  commences  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  the  Greai  Syrtis,  and  rans 
N.  to  Cape  Bon.  From  this  point  it  runs  W.  to  Fes,  where  it  turns  S.  W. 
till  it  reaches  Cape  Nun.  The  plateaa  which  forms  the  desert  of  Bam, 
separatee  the  Atlas  system  from  the  mountains  of  Egypt.  But  seme  geo- 
graphers insist  on  prolonging  the  appellation  of  Adas  to  Mouat  Tcbefty, 
and  the  mountains  of  Gerboda  and  Haroutch — the  Mom  Ater  of  the  as- 
dents— lying  farther  eastwards.  The  Atlas  chain  attains  its  greatest  ele- 
▼aiion  between  Fax  and  Morocco.  That  part  of  the  range  whi^  overioob 
the  plains  of  Morocco  has  been  stated  io  rise  to  the  altitude  of  1S,200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  soil  But  this  elevation  must  be  exceeded  by 
the  mountmns  on  the  W.  of  Abyssiaiat  in  the  province  of  Samen,  which, 
according  to  Mr  Salt,  have  their  sumaaila  ooverad  with  perpetual  snow, 
under  a  burning  sun,  and  ia  tbe  tosid  zone.  The  Atlaa — as  we  bate 
afaready  stated— does  not  form  a  eordiUera^  or  a  contiiniens  chain  of 
mountains  protracted  in  a  single  line ;  it  is  eamposed  of  several  chaias,  and 
some  isolated  groupes.  These  unequal  nMirmnn^  differing  in  form  and  direc* 
tion,  are  separated  in  some  instances  by.  frnitfiil  pkiiM  Abounding  in  cetoal 
products;  in  others,  by  sterile  dseeits»  whose  surface  is-  covered  viih 
burning  sand,  or  sprinkled  with  rugged  fraguiente  of  black  rock  inter- 
speieed  with  patches  of  salt ;  and  in  others  by  green  and  lovely  va)le|v, 

'  Lacepede  in  hia  '*  Memoire  tur  le  Grand  Plateau  de  T inter ieur  de  T  Afrique,*^  pub- 
li^ed  in  the  <■  Annaks  du  Museum  d*Hiat.  Nat.**  toI.  tI.  p.  884,  endeavours  to  prvre 
that  tha  African  plateaa  extends  only  from  tbe  10th  parallel  ai  oortbcrn  latitude  to  th« 
80th  of  southern.  But  it  certainly  first  begins  to  descend  ander  tbe  SUh  soutbero 
parallel,  at  the  derated  steppes  of  the  Betschuanas,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Orange  river 
and  tho  Karrooa.  French  geographara  hsTa  likewise  fivm  an  enumSTatfon  of  nine  or 
tan  dilfersnt  ind^>endent  chains  of  mountains,  whidh  we  can  only  n^^^  as  related  ivA 
integral  portions  of  the  i^reat  plateau-system.  For  the  country  between  these  cbaioi 
br  ndi^es  is  uniformly  more  elevated  than  that  on  the  extreme  edge  nearest  the  eout, 
sad  the  maasea  of  theaa  ridges  are  iu  every  physieal  raspaet  very  Inatfoiflcant  wiMB 
compared  with  the  body  of  the  plateau  itself  Lacepede  s  idea  of  the  extent  of  tbe 
African  plateau  is  too  limited ;  and  several  of  his  hypothetical  conjectures  are  evideotlf 
erroneoua.  We  may  here  recommend  to  tbe  attention  of  the  aolentlfie  reader,  H.  Ud^ 
teostoin'a  excellent  map  of  Africa,  engraved  by  GotthoMt,  sod  pobliahad  in  1811. 
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nrstored  by  limpid  streams,  and  frnitful  in  olives,  oranges,  pomegranates, 
almonds,  peaches,  and  apricots.  The  rivers  and  streams  which  water 
these  regions  in  the  rainy  season  aio  converted  into  headlong  torrents. 
The  moontain-heights  themselves — excepting  the  loftiest  summits— -are 
covered  with  thick  gloomy  forests  inhabited  by  leopards  and  other  ferocious 
animals,  and  also  by  a  species  of  enormoos  serpents  peculiar  to  this  part  of 
Africa.  The  forest-trees  which  most  commonly  occur  on  the  Atlas,  are 
the  wild  olive,  the  cedar,  the  white  poplar,  the  oak,  the  cork-tree,  the 
Phcenician  joniper,  and  the  turpentine-tree.  The  air  is  pure  in  these 
regions,  and  the  temperature  mild.  The  rains  begin  to  fall  in  October, 
and  continue  at  interv^  until  the  end  of  April ;  a  serene  atmosphere  pre- 
vails during  the  rest  of  the  year. .  Vegetation  commences  in  the  month  of 
January,  and  a  full  foliage  is  effected  by  the  month  of  March.  The  aspect 
of  the  Atlas  varies  greatly  in  different  parts.  Beheld  from  Morocco  it 
presents  the'  appearance  of  a  group  of  glittering  pyramidal  masses ;  and 
in  another  quarter  noUiing  is  seen  but  green  and  woody  sunmiits.  The 
soil  of  the  Atlas  is  calcareous.  Silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  antimony, 
might  be  wrought  here.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Atlas  differ  in  language, 
origin,  and  physical  conformation,  both  from  the  tribes  of  Turkish,  Ara- 
bian, or  European  descent,  which  inhabit  the  plwns  towards  the  N.,  and 
from  the  Moors  and  Negroes  on  the  S.  and  in  the  interior. 

The  different  portions  of  the  Atlas  have  received  general  denominations. 
The  Cheat  Atlas  is  the  range  in  which  the  highest  summits  occur,  extend- 
mg  from  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Gabes  to  Cape  Ger.  The  section  of  the 
Great  Atlas,  comprised  betwixt  Fez  and  Morocco,  where  the  chain  attains 
its  greatest  elevation,  is  called  the  High  Atlas.  According  to  Jackson, 
the  High  Atlas  commences  at  Djebel  d'Zatoute,  near  to  Choukta,  in  Lower 
Snsa,  and  runs  to  the  distance  of  30  miles  £.  of  Morocco.  Farther  to  the 
eastwards,  the  Great  Atlas  joins  itself  to  the  mountains  of  Gadamis  and 
Haroudje-el-Acouad  which  surround  the  grand  Syrtis,  but  are  of  much 
less  elevation.  The  Little  Atlas  is  a  chain  of  mountwns  which  approaches 
nearer  to  the  coast,  and  runs  sometimes  parallel  to  the  Great  Atlas.  This 
chain  commences  at  Tangiers,  and  running  westwards  is  prolonged,  by  the 
heights  of  Uselety  to  Cape  Bon,  the  Promontorium  Mercurii  of  the  ancients. 
It  then  bends  around  the  gulf  of  Cabes  and  the  Great  Syrtb  in  the  Gharian 
and  Terhounan  hills;  and  to  the  S.  of  Mesurata,  is  connected  with  the 
Black  Haroutch  by  the  Mezdah  and  Oriadan  mountains.  ^  The  Little 
Atlas  is  united  to  the  Great  Atlas  by  several  transverse  chains,  of  which 
the  most  elevated  are  the  Jurjuras  to  the  E.  of  Algiers,  and  the  Errifs 
between  Fez  and  Tangiers.  Eastwards  from  Tangiers,  at  the  point  of  the 
coast  nearest  to  Europe,  is  the  ancient  Ahyla^  or  the  Mount  of  the  Seven 
Brothers,  the  Cape  Ceuta  of  the  moderns.  It  has  received  from  some 
Spanish  authors  the  name  of  Sierra  Xitniera^  or  Sierra  de  las  Mowu, 
•  the  Mountain  of  Apes.'  All  the  chains  which  unite  the  Great  and  the 
Little  Atlas,  as  well  as  those  which  run  out  from  the  southern  flanks  of 
the  former  and  sink  into  the  desert,  form  different  basins,  from  which  flow 
short  unnavigable  streams,  which  precipitate  themselves  on  the  W.  into  the 
Atlantic;  on  the  N.  into  the  Mediterranean;  and  on  the  S.  are  lost  in 
lakes  or  evaporated  in  the  sands  of  the  desert.  Among  the  latter,  the 
Ghir,  the  Zizy  the  Tafilety  the  Fililfy,  and  the  Draha,  are  known  to  us 
by  name,  but  very  imperfectly  as  to  their  exact  courses.^ 

•  lli«  muiie  Atlas,  althoagh  evploved  hj  the  GrMks  and  Romans  from  a  vwy  early 
period,  is  not  that  by  which  the  InbahiUmta  themeelvei  dUtiogoiah  thew  moontaine. 

HI-  2  ^ 
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Egyptian  Mmmtmn$:}  At  toiiie  dtttanoe  to  the  E.  of  the  Haroiitch 
roonnta&ns,  and  Id  the  same  liae,  are  tbo  movataint  of  Magavah  and 
Mocattham^  situated  at  die  northeni  CKtremily  of  the  Libyan  chua,  which 
runs  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Kile  aa  far  as  the  catanurts*  Hm 
country  between  the  Nile  and  Uie  Red  sea  is  covered  with  movntuia, 
and  declines  e;radiially  from  Abyssinia  towards  Egypt. 

Abyuinian  Movntaifu.'}  Abyssinia  is  an  elevated  alpine  district,  orsr* 
looked  by  a  loftier  range  of  high  lands  towards  the  S.  and  intersected  <m 
the  W.  by  several  chains  known  to  ns  oaiy  by  report  under  the  nsmo  of 
Gihhel'HikeUMaiur^  Gihbel  Addeheb^md  Gibbel^d^Momr^  in  which  are 

Tb«7  mU  tlMia  JDanm;  and  PUny  mjn  that,  in  bU  lima,  they  called  them  Dyru>  Tir 
snd  Tinm,  la  SMiierit,  ebrniry  «  a  mountain  ;*  and  the  Phesaician  Tur  hat  a  timiiar 
algnlAcatlon.  It  U  probable  that  the  Aelatto  Taumi  and  the  African  Djfng  an  of  thi 
tama  oHfin.  That  nart  of  the  Hbh  AtlM  which  ll«a  to  th«  &  of  Fe«  io  the  provina 
of  Tedla.  la  eallad  Tedta  by  Leo  Africanttt.  Perbape  this  latter  name  was  ^ita  cor- 
ruption  of  AUatf  which  the  same  writer,  bowerer,  informs  as  la  dertred  rira  tbt 
Arable  Atttis,  <  enow.'  The  AmUans,  ho  adds,  call  the  Atlas  Dkfbei  AUti$,  tlMt  ii,  <  the 
pnowy  moantalns.'  EdrisI  applieo  the  term  LenUa  to  the  wbolo  Atlas.  Since  Lm 
Africanas  and  Marmol  wrote,  Shaw  is  the  only  traToUer  who  has  thrown  any  ii^(  m 
the  ceoffraphy  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Athu,  that  is,  on  that  portion  of  it  which  Monp 
to  the  klnplom  of  Alfiera  and  Tania;  bat,  aftw  aU,  we  know  litUo  more  about  thM 
chain  than  what  baa  been  tranamittod  to  us  by  the  Arabian  reofTaphera  of  the  I5tb  and 
i6th  centuries.  In  the  first  ages  of  Eastern  navigation,  the  mariners  might  fiw  lU 
name  of  Jutjura  to  the  Atlas,  from  its  moat  apparent  summit.  After  they  had  psned 
the  odamM  of  Uereubs,  and  aaoertain«l  the  extent  of  the  chain,  they  might  call  II  »e 
AUa$  or  Greai  AlUu,  Ptolemy  is  the  first  among  the  ancienU  who  employs  the  tennt 
Great  and  Ultle  Atlau  The  Great  Atlas  of  Ptolemy  was  the  mountains  near  Cape  Nuo ; 
and  Ms  LUtU  AtUu  the  mountains  directly  opposite  to  Cape  Cantin  and  Cape  Blanco. 
The  Atiai  mentioned  in  the  Odyaiey  waa  the  Jurpuxu  It  appears  that  Herodeim  wu 
only  aoqaalnted  with  the  Little  Atlas  :  for  he  makes  the  Atlas  begin  at  the  Cabea  /m)- 
tnontorium  or  Cape  Spartal.  Hanno  and  Polybius,  bowcTer,  have  both  placed  Uic  n- 
tremlty  oT  the  Greal  Atlas  opposlto  to  the  Fortunate  Isles  or  the  Canaries.  But  5trabo| 
though  writinr  long  after  these  authors,  made  the  Atlas  terminate,  as  Herodotoi  had 
done,  at  Cape  Spartel.  The  Romans  acquired  their  chief  knowledge  of  this  chain  ivnng 
the  expedition  of  the  consul  Suetonius  Paulinus,  In  the  lit  century  of  the  Cbristiaa  en. 
Ptmlinua  traveraed  the  chain  in  his  expedition  againat  the  tribes  who  inhabited  Uic 
▼alley  watered  by  the  Ghir,  The  ancienU  greatly  exaggerated  the  height  of  Atls*;  and 
made  it  the  abode  of  satyrs  and  *  chimeras  dire,*  as  well  as  the  theatre  of  the  exploits  or 
Hercules  and  Perseus.  Thair  Imitation  also  personifted  this  moantaln-cbaio  lo  tb« 
figare  of  a  gigantic  old  man  with  a  white  beard,  supporting  the  firmament  on  bii 
shoalderB,-«a  idea  which  Virgii  has  beautifully  iUustrated  in  these  well-known  bnci 

Jsmqoe  Tolani  aploem  et  latere  srdoa  oerait 
Atlaatie  4uti,  eoriaai  eoi  v«rtles  ftilait ; 
Atlantis,  dnctam  saddae  ral  nubibiis  atria 
PiDlferom  eapat  et  rento  palaatar  et  laibrl ; 
Nix  hameroa  infais  tagit ;  tan  flnmlnA  mento 
PrsBcipltaat  aenia,  et  glade  rigat  horrlda  Iwrba.— iBaaU:  ir.  9t6-tSL 

Our  Ignorance  regarding  this  great  African  chain  is  the  more  surprising  when  we  con- 
sider that  there  are  numerous  ports  or  pasem  leading  through  the  Great  Atlas,  by  whieh 
freouant  Intercourse  Is  maintained  with  the  Jntorior,  The  moat  weatem  of  ibeas  passri 
Is  that  of  Beba9uant  which  leads  to  Tarodant,  and  thence  to  Wadlnoun  and  Tatta.  It 
Is  by  this  pass  that  caravans  travel  to  Timboctou.  It  is  bounded  by  very  high  moao' 
tidns,  and  perpendicular  prsoiplcee  and  rocks,  which  are  covered  wKh  snow  during  a 
part  of  the  Tear.  The  wooded  r^on  at  the  foot  of  theee  heights  Is  the  abode  of  iiont 
and  other  wild  animals.~Farther  towards  the  £.,  and  S.  from  Morocco,  are  twootli^r 
passes  which  also  conduct  to  Tatta.— A  fourth  exists  near  the  aources  of  the  IVnaiftf  in 
tha  Eayan  mountains ;  k  leads  diractly  lo  TbdIa  or  Thfllet— N.  £.  from  this  latter 
Mas  wa  find  another  very  celebrated  one^  situated  immediately  S.  from  Feif  wbicb 
leads,  by  Mount  Ougres,  to  Tafilet  and  Draha.  It  was  bv  this  pass  that  caranos, 
In  the  1 5th  century,  travelled  to  Soodan  and  the  coasts  of  Guinea.— It  appears  tba^  S. 
from  Afarlera,  there  otlste  a  nam  near  Mount  Aura»t  leading  into  the  country  of  Zals 
and  the  Bilednlgerid.  But  the  Algerines,  and  likewise  the  Tunisians,  generally  travel 
to  Timbocton  by  the  Gharian  Mount,  or  the  Gin-ianos,  to  the  S.  of  Cabes.— Three  passes 
lead  Into  Fesxan,  through  the  TerhMuman  mountaine  S.  £.  fhmi  Tripoli,  and  sctms 
the  Harcudje'el'Abiad  or  *  White  Haroutch.'— The  Ju^ura  is  traversed  by  a  remarkihw 
defile  called  Biben,  or  *  the  Iron  Gate,*  which  Is  contracted  Id  somd  places  to  a  feir  feet 
in  width.  The  regency  of  Algiers  Is  compelled  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  te  the  wild 
Arab  tribes  who  lobabit  this  fiMtnam  lor  liberty  to  trat al  thnM^b  the  pass. 
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tlie  sources  of  the  Bahr-^el-Ahiad.  All  accounts  9gne  in  aasening  that 
tamny  moimtainiridges  ran  oat  from  Abyasinia  into  the  S«  of  Fur,  whor« 
Daracrom  rifers  take  their  rise,  and  gold  is  found  in  abnnduice.  The 
ktoral  chain  of  tlie  Red  Sea*  or  the  Troghdytio  chain,  resembles  Atlas  in 
m  ealcareona  steeps* 

Eoittm  Jfountamt.]]  Seyeral  chams  ran  from  N.  to  S.  along  the 
eastern  coast.  One  of  these,  the  Lupata  chain,  or  Spina  Mundi^  is  per* 
baps  connected  on  the  N.  with  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia*  It  seems  to 
reach  from  Cape  Gruardafni  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  terminates 
in  the  Karroos.  Whether  any  branches  ran  out  from  this  system  west- 
"wards  into  the  interior,  is  not  known  to  na.  It  contabs  the  plateaus  of 
■Adei  and  Moearangfu 

Western  MounUdnen^  On  the  western  coast  sereral  chains  ran  from  N. 
to  &  Among  these  are  the  mountains  of  Cape  Negro,  the  Chryekd  mouno 
tains,  the  Saltpetre  mountiuns  £.  from  Congo,  and  the  Sierra  CompUda 
N.  from  Zaure.  The  mountains  on  the  continent,  opposite  Fernando  Po 
were  measured  trigonometrically  by  captain  Owen,  and  found  to  be  17,000 
feet  above  the  lerel  of  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  20  miles  from  the  shore. 
—They  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

MoHntaine  of  Sierra  Leone*']  Several  parallel  chains  occur  in  Sierra 
Leone,  which  is  a  mountainous  country ;  and  northward,  from  this  district 
to  the  Senegal,  we  find  a  series  of  mountains  and  table-lands  rising  in  sue** 
eesshre  terraces  as  we  recede  from  the  coast. 

Central  Chain^  M.  Walckenaer  is  of  opinion  that  the  most  elevated 
African  monntain-eystem  must  occur  about  the  centre  of  the  continent,  and 
stretch  across  it,  so  as  to  divide  the  basins  of  the  Nile,  the  Misselad,  and 
the  Pjin,  from  those  of  the  Joliba  and  Gambarou.  Major  Kennel  affirms 
that  a  very  high  central  chain  must  cross  Africa  from  £•  to  W.  beginning 
at  Cape  Guardafrd  and  ending  about  Cape  Sierra  Leone.  The  Kong 
mountains  will  form  the  western  extremity  of  this  chain.  Towards  the  £». 
it  rises  to  the  elevation  of  perpetual  snow  in  a  torrid  region ;  but  it  ie  not 
certain  u  bother  it  is  connected  in  this  qnarter.with  the  mountains  of  the 
Moon  on  the  S.  of  Abyssbia.  With  regard  to  this  central  chain,  how- 
ever, we  are  constrained  to  confess,  after  all  that  has  been  written  about  it, 
that  we  are  abandoned  to  vague  and  painful  conjectures, — ^vagne,  from  the 
nature  of  the  information  on  which  they  are  founded, — ^and  painfril,  from 
the  intense  interest  which  our  scanty  information  conceraing  regions  so  re- 
mote, so  sublime,  and  withal  so  mysterious,  naturally  incites.  The  ardour 
of  avarice  and  the  enthusiasm  of  missionary  zeal,  appear  to  have  led  to 
transient  glimpses  of  them;  liut  all  access  to  the  foot  of  science  has 
hitherto  been  denied  by  hordes  of  barbarians  and  oceans  of  burning  sand. 
The  partial  accounts  of  these  regions  furaished  by  Bruce,  Brown,  Jackson, 
and  other  travellers,  are  frr  from  being  satisfactory,  or  even  barmonizmg 
among  themselves.  Malta  Bran  conceives  that  the  mountains  of  the 
Moon  may  be  lost  in  the  central  plateau  of  south-eastera  Africa ;  or,  if 
extended  W.  may  terminate  about  Cape  Gonial  vo.  The  S.  winds  ei 
Darfoor  are  the  hottest  and  dryest,  and  bring  along  with  them  clouds 
of  dust.  This  shows  that  there  is  no  high  chain  immediately  to  the 
S.  of  Darfoor.  Again,  neither  Ptolemy  nor  Leo  Africanus  actually  de- 
scribe a  central  chain :  they  only  talk  of  high  mountains  without  mention- 
ing their  extent.  Admitting  the  existence  of  such  a  chain,  Africa  would 
still  be  a  plateau  consisting  of  a  series  of  successive  terraces  ;  the  plateau 
would  only  be  cut  in  two  by  a  central  wall.     And,  if  Africa  is  one  immenw 
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flat  mountain  riaing  on  all  tides  by  atept  or  temcea,  we  can  eufly  odd* 
oeire  that  it  will  not  gire  origin  to  such  narrow-pointed  peninsaki  and 
long  chains  of  related  ialanda  aa  other  continenta  exhibit :  for  theae  penb- 
anlaa  and  chaina  of  ialanda  are  naoally  prolongationa  of  the  moontam- 
ehaina  which  extend  acroaa  a  continent.  In  Africa — as  already  noticed^ 
nothing  like  thia  connexion  a|»peaza,  excepting  perhaps  the  caae  of  the 
Canary  ialanda. 

Deserts.  The  SaharaJ]  The  wide  expanaion  of  aandy  desert  almost 
every  where  to  be  met  with  throughout  thia  continent  forma  a  promioent 
feature  in  the  phyaical  geography  of  Africa.  The  barren  waatea  in  tins 
diviaion  of  the  gl(^  are  not  confined,  aa  with  ua,  to  the  extent  of  a  fair 
milea  aurronnded  by  regiona  of  greater  fertility ;  they  are  extensive  aand- 
oceans  containing  only  a  few  scattered  ble-like  spots  fit  for  human  habits 
tion.  Destitute  of  moisture,  the  sands  of  which  they  are  composed  ii 
borne  about  on  every  blast,  or  carried  forward  with  an  nndolating  motum 
having  no  distant  resemblance  to  the  waves  of  the  sea,  but  still  more  de- 
structive to  the  helpless  traveller  who  is  overtaken  by  them.  The  lai^gwt 
of  these  extraordinary  regions  is  that  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Sa* 
hara  or  *■  Desert,'  which  is  upwards  of  2600  miles  in  length,  and  750  ia 
breadth,  running  firom  £.  to  W.  almost  across  the  whole  breadth  of  nor- 
thern Africa.  There  are  in  the  Sahara  a  few  fertile  spots  of  scanty  rer- 
dure ;  but  it  is  in  general  desolate  beyond  the  wildest  wastes  of  Eoropeaa 
land.  '*  No  cooling  breezea"— to  quote  the  worda  of  two  recent  tnvellen, 
— ^'  freahen  the  air,— -the  aun  deacenda  in  overpowering  fu'ce, — ^the  wiods 
acorch  aa  they  pass,  and  bring  with  them  billows  of  sand,  rolling  along  is 
masses  frightfully  suffocating,  which  sometimes  swallow  up  whole  canivBDi 
and  armies,  burjring  them  in  their  pathless  depths."  Vegetative  ateppei 
encircle  the  Sahara ;  thoae  towarda  the  S.  being  watered  by  the  Niger  and 
interaected  by  the  vangnarda  of  the  high  landa  or  great  plateau  already 
deacribed,  atretching  under  the  15th  and  20th  parallels ;  and  those  on  the 
N.  or  the  steppes  of  Biledulgerid,  being  cut  by 'the  ridges  of  the  Atlas. 
We  shall  devote  a  chapter,  in  our  account  of  Barbary,  to  the  Sahara. 

Sinking  of  North  Africa.^  M.  Cordier  informs  us,  that,  according  to 
observations  made  by  the  French  savans  at  the  ruins  of  Tanis,  the  nortbera 
coast  of  Africa  appears  to  be  sinking  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  a  century. 
If  thiB  observation  be  correct,  it  follows,  that,  supposing  the  world  to  eiist 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  Mediterranean  will  ultimately  be  united 
with  the  Indian  ocean  ;  and  the  Red  aea  will  reach  to  the  mountaina  under 
the  10th  parallel 

Lakes/}  The  African  continent — aa  far  aa  we  yet  know — doea  not 
poaaeaa  any  inland  aeas.  The  Tchad  is  described  by  Messrs  Denham  and 
Clapperton,  as  a  vast  irr^[ular  expanse  of  water  in  about  the  13th  parallel 
of  N.  lat.  It  receivea  two  rivera:  the  Yeou  from  the  W.  and  the 
Shary  from  the  S.  The  latter  ia  a  large  stream,  being  about  600  yards 
broad  at  its  point  of  junction  with  the  lake.  The  Tchad  recedes  and  ad- 
vances with  the  rainy  season.  It  abounds  in  fish  ;  and  the  country  around 
it  IB  clothed  with  all  the  splendour  of  tropical  vegetation.  Major  Denham 
waa  obliged  to  leave  140  milea  of  the  £•  aide  of  thia  lake  unexplored  * 
conaequently  it  remaina  uncertain  what  rivera  flow  into  it  or  iasue  from  it 
in  that  quarter. — There  ia  a  lake  to  the  W.  of  the  Tchad,  near  Tlmbncton, 
called  JDebo  or  Dibbie;  and  some  travellers  speak  of  a  lake  called  A^ost 
and  of  another  called  Fitre^  as  existing  in  this  quarter. — On  the  boanda- 
riea  of  Tunis  and  Algiers,  the  lake  Londejah  occura.-— In  Egypt  there  ue 
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the  lake  Kerun  and  the  Nairon  lakes ;  and  in  Abyssinia,  the  lake  of 
DembeOj  which  is  said  to  be  intersected  by  the  Bahr-eUazrek  or  '  Bine 
riTer.' — Two  large  lakes  are  mentioned  by  some  geographers  as  existing  in 
South  Africa.  From  one  of  these,  near  the  W.  coast,  the  Zaire  or  an 
arm  of  it,  is  said  to  flow ;  and  it  has  been  described  as  containing  several 
fertile  islands.  Nearly  opposite  to  this  lake,  on  the  eastern  coast,  and 
aboat  10°  south  of  the  equator,  another  large  lake  called  the  Maravi  is 
said  to  exist,  which  b  nearly  SOO  miles  in  length,  but  does  not  exceed  45 
in  breadth.  The  existence  of  this  lake  has  suggested  that  of  a  second 
Niger  in  the  interior  of  Eastern  Africa. 

Rivers.]  It  is  not  wonderful  that  under  a  tropical  sun,  and  amid  a 
thirsty  soil,  many  African  streams  should  disappear  during  summer ;  but 
a  mystery  altogether  impenetrable  still  hangs  over  several  of  the  great 
rivers  of  this  continent.  The  outlet  of  the  Niger  or  Joliba  is  yet  unknown ; 
she  outlets  of  the  Bomon  and  the  Khullah,  the  Misselad  in  Nigritia,  and 
the  Djid  or  Djedyd  in  the  Zab  country,  are  equally  unknown  to  us. 

The  Nile.']  The  description  of  the  Nile  can  hardly  be  separated  from 
that  of  Egjrpt ;  we  only  mention  this  river  he^  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending Kennel's  map  exhibiting  the  progress  of  discovery  in  North  Africa, 
published  in  1802,  and  Ritter's  African  maps,  as  exhibiting  the  course  of 
this  river  in  the  most  ample  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  SenegalJ]  The  Senegal  river  has  its  source  in  the  high  lands  of 
the  Mandingoe  terrace,  between  the  sources  of  the  Niger  on  the  E.,  and 
those  of  the  Gambia  on  the  W.  MoUien — a  young  Frenchman,  who  ex- 
plored the  sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  in  1818 — differs  in  several 
particulars  of  his  report  regarding  these  rivers  horn  that  of  Mungo  Park. 
MoUien  affirms  that  the  Senegal  rises  in  the  Kong  mountains,  and  flows 
westwards,  along  the  southern  limits  of  the  Sahara,  through  the  kingdom 
of  Galium,  where  it  receives  the  Kokoro  and  the  Falamah,  and  forms  the 
cataracts  of  Goormah  and  Feloo.  Beyond  these  falls,  it  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  placid  and  majestic  stream,'  rolling  its  mighty  flood,  with  a 
motion  scarcely  perceptible,  through  a  vast  plain.  It  then  turns  N.W. 
and  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  forming  the  islands  of  Bilbas  ana 
Morphil.  It  next  bends  its  course  westwards,  and  discharges  itself  by 
one  broad  mouth  into  the  Atlantic,  in  about  16**  5'  N.  lat.  The  Senegal, 
like  the  Nile,  takes  its  rise  at  a  great  distance  from  the  coast.  Both  rivers 
divide  themselves  into  branches  near  their  embochure,  and  form  islands 
which  are  more  fertile  than  any  part  of  their  banks ;  and  this  fertility  is 
the  result  in  both  of  periodical  overflowings,  during  which  a  quantity  of 
fresh  vegetable  earth  is  always  deposited  on  the  flooded  surface  of  the 
islands.  In  Egypt,  however,  the  N.  and  N.E.  winds,  being  cooled  in  their 
passage  across  the  sea,  and  over  the  snows  of  Lebanon,  preserve  a  mode- 
rate temperature  in  the  districts  lying  along  the  river,  except  during  a  few 
weeks  of  summer.  But  the  country  through  which  the  Senegal  flows  is 
exposed  to  the  almost  constent  action  of  an  £.  wind,  which,  blowing  across 
the  burning  surface  of  the  Sahara,  attains  to  such  a  temperature  as  ren- 
ders the  atmosphere  scarcely  respirable.  The  ascent  of  the  Senegal  is 
opposed  both  by  wind  and  current ;  that  of  the  Nile  is  aided  by  the  N. 
wind  which  carries  vessels  rapidly  up  to  Thebes,  and  the  descent  of  the 
Egyptian  river  is  rapidly  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  the  current.  At  the 
month  of  the  Senegal  there  is  a  shifting  bar,  likewise,  which  prevents  the 
entrance  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  10  feet  of  water.  The  Feloo  rock 
also  stops  the  upper  navigation  of  the  river  for  at  least  seven  months  of 
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tbe  year :  daring  the  renuuning  fire*  the  riTer  being  flooded  obliterates  tbia 
barrier.  The  banks  of  the  Senegal  become  highly  ptctnrBsqiie  when  we 
ascend  140  miles  from  the  sea.  Bordered  with  heights  dothcid  in  rich  and 
pictttresque  foliage,  the  ascent  of  this  river  wottld  fiorm  one  of  the  most 
interesting  royages  in  the  worid,  were  the  charms  of  its  narigation  not  far 
more  than  oonnterbalanoed  by  the  deadly  miasmata  whidi  the  ill«&ted  ma- 
riner too  often  brsathes,  and  the  hideoos  presence  of  crocodiles  and 
noxious  reptiles  which  swarm  in  the  river  or  npon  its  bankfu  Tbe  total 
coarse  of  the  Senegal  is  above  800  miles.  It  was  long  oonfounded  with 
the  Niger. 

The  Gambia,^  M.  MoUien  discovered  the  soaroes  of  the  Gambtn  in  the 
country  of  Foata-Dialony  a  little  to  the  soatbwaid  of  those  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  10"  SG'  N.  lat.  It  rises  in  a  thick  wood,  which  is  regarded  by  the  na* 
tives  as  the  residence  of  spirits,  in  the  midst  of  a  valley  nearly  enclosed 
by  the  barren  moontuns  of  Badet.  After  rnnning  a  few  leagues  east- 
wards, it  tarns  N.,  and  preserves  that  direction  to  13*  22^  N.  lat.,  where  it 
changes  its  direction,  and  nms  southwards  to  the  parallel  of  1 1*  1  &,  and 
to  within  17  leagaes  of  its  source.  It  then  takes  a  general  N.W.  directioii 
to  the  latitude  of  14*  SO' ;  and  finally,  after  a  drcuitous  route,  disohaiges 
itself  into  the  Atlantic,  between  Cape  St  Mary,  and  the  isle  of  Sangno- 
mar.  This  river  receives  a  number  of  tributary  streama.  The  Ba-Creek, 
the  Niolocoba  or  Neolacaba,  one  of  the  Nericoes  issuing  from  tbe  lake 
Dendoude-thiali,  the  Niolioo,  and  the  Nani-jar,  join  it  from  the  right ;  and 
the  Pore,  the  lelata,  and  the  Eropina,  from  the  left.  A  little  below  the 
confluence  of  the  latter  stream,  the  Gambia  sends  out  a  branch,  called  the 
Casamansa,  which,  by  several  natural  canals,  communicates  with  the  Rio 
St  Domingo.  At  its  embochnre,  the  Gambia  is  about  7  leagues  broad ; 
it  contracts  to  one  league  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Albreda,  and  preserves 
this  latter  breadth  as  fiu  as  tbe  falls  of  Barraconda,  or  to  about  120  leagaes 
from  its  mouth,  to  which  distance  it  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  150  tons; 
and  for  nearly  one^half  of  that  distance  it  is  navigable  by  ships  of  war 
carrying  40  guas.  At  Barraconda  the  bed  of  the  river  is  interrupted  by  a 
range  of  rocks  which  runs  across  it;  above  this  barrier  the  river  winds 
through  a  flat  country.  Like  the  Nile  and  Senegal,  it  is  subject  to  annual 
inundations;  bat  while  the  Senegal  is  only  fully  navigable  m  theniny 
season,  the  Gambia  cannot  be  navigated  except  in  the  dry  season.  The 
rains  give  it  an  enormous  increase  of  depth,  but  at  tbe  same  time  such  in-* 
ordinate  weight  and  rapidity  of  current  that  no  vessels  can  stem  it.  Tbe 
course  of  this  river  has  been  estimated  at  610  miles.  The  Rio  Grande, 
the  Rio  Mesura*Mesurado,  the  Rio  Volta,  and  some  other  riven  of  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  will  be  described  in  the  topography  of  that  region. 

The  Niger  or  Quorra,^  Until  the  expedition  of  the  Landers  in  1830 
thera  was  not  a  more  diflicult  problem  in  geography  than  to  determine  the 
coarse  of  the  Niger.  Many  attempts  had  been  made  to  do  so  beah  in  andent 
as  well  as  modern  times,  but  all  had  left  us  involved  in  the  darkness  of  con<^ 
flicting  theories  and  contradictory  reports.  The  very  direction  of  this  river 
was  for  a  long  period  a  debateable  question.  The  Arabs  of  the  middle  ages 
attributed  to  the  Niger  a  westward  course  to  *  the  Sea  of  Darkness,*  or  the  At^ 
lantic.  They  also  conceived  that  the  Niger  and  the  Nile  sprung  from  thesame 
origin.  Leo  Afrieanus,  however,  acknowledges  that  some  geographers  had 
made  the  Niger  run  from  W.  to  E.,  and  terminate  in  a  great  lake.  Tbia 
was  in  fact  the  opinion  of  Herodotus  2000  years  before ;  and  in  this 
opinion  Ptolemy  had  coincided.     The  Portuguese,  on  seeing  the  Senegali 
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the  Gambia^  and  other  great  rivers  proceeding  from  the  unknown  interior 
of  Africa,  discharge  themselves  into  the  Atlantic,  conceived  that  these 
rivers  might  be  the  mouths  of  the  Niger  itself,  and  therefore  gave  it  a 
weatvrard  course.     It  was  reserved  for  our  countryman,  Park,  to  decide 
the  question  as  to  the  direction  of  the  Niger  in  favonr  of  the  old  Grecian 
geographer*     On  the  21st  of  July,  1796,   that  intrepid  traveller  beheld, 
^om  the  heights  of  Sego,  "  the  majestic  Niger  flowing  slowly  from  west  to 
eaat.**     Equally  unsettled  were  the  early  notions  as  to  the  source  of  this 
river  I  for  whilst  some  believed  it  to  originate  in  the  mountains  of  Mauritania, 
others  affirmed  that  it  issned  from  a  lake  to  the  S«  of  Bornon  ;  and  others, 
as  we  have  hinted,  identified  its  fountain*head  with  that  of  the   Nile.     It 
was    decided  by  Major  Laing,  from  observation,  that  the  great  central 
river  of  Africa  has  its  source  near  Mount  Lamba,  in  the  country  of  the 
Soulimas,  on  the  northern  dedirities  of  the  Kong  mountains,  between  9** 
and  10*  W.  of  Greenwich,  and  at  an  elevation  of  1638  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Atlantic.     But  though  the  source  of  the  Niger  was  thus  determined, 
whilst  that  of  the  Nile  remained  unknown,  it  was  still  a  problem  equally 
difficult  of  8olntton,-«-what  was  the  direction,  and  where  the  termination 
of  its  course  ?     The  successive  labours  of  subsequent  travellers  had  thrown 
no  light  on  the  subject,  and  the  deficiency  of  information  was  attempted 
to  be  supplied  by  the  aid  of  ingenious  conjecture.     One  supposed  it  to 
join  the  Nile  of  Egypt.     Another  conducted  it  to  the  lake  of  Waogara, 
which  he  made  its  termination.     Whilst  another,  in  his  turn,  improved  as 
he  thought  on  the  idea,  by  conducting  it  through  that  extensive  swamp, 
to  the  Bahr-<al"Gbazelle,   or  river  of  antelopes,  (the  Ghir  of  Ptolemy,) 
and   thence  through  the  sands   of  Bilmah,   to   the   Mediterranean.     A 
fourth  conjecture  conducted  it  to  the  Atlantic,  under  the  name  of  Zaire ; 
whilst  a  fifth,  started  by  Reichard,  in  1803,  and  supported  with  great  in- 
genuity and  research,  by  Mr  M'Queen,  conducted  it  to  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
— *TliJs  last  conjecture  is  now   verified,   and  our   unfortunate   country- 
nan»  Mr  P«-k,  who  had  traversed  the  Niger  as  far  down  as   Bonssa, 
within  6  degrees  of  the  Atlantic,  was  in  the  fair  road  of  realizing  all  his 
hopea,  when  he  met  his  unhappy  fate  in  the  rapids  opposite  Beussa.     The 
discoveries  of  Captain  Cli^perton  had  clearly  proved  that  the  Niger  ran 
in  a  S.  £.  direction  to  the  Atlantic ;  and   whilst  at   Hio,   the   capital   of 
Youriba,  he  learned  that  the  Niger  ran  two  days'  journey  to  the  £^t,  and 
that  consequently,  its  course  to  the  Bight  of  Benin  was  no  longer  doubt- 
ful.    This  was  in  February,  1826,  but  his  subsequent  death,  in  August, 
1827,  at  Sockatoo,  prevented  for  a  time  all  further  progress.     So  much 
information  was  now  gained  upon  this  subject,  that  nothing  more  was  re- 
quired to  settle  it  beyond  all  dispute,  than  to  sail  down  the  river  from 
BouBsa^-the  point  which  Park  had  reached — and  thus  ascertain  the  fur- 
ther line  of  direction  of  its  course,  and  where  it  entered  the  sea.     The 
two  brothers.  Landers-— one  of  whom  had  been  Captain  Clapperton's  ser- 
vant, and  accompanied  him  in  that  capacity  to  Sockatoo,  and  had  there 
performed  the  last  sad  duties  to  his  deceased  master — were  accordingly 
despatched   by   the  secretary  of  state,  first  to   Cape-Coast- Castle,  and 
thence  to  Badagray,  in  January,  1830.     Agreeably  to  their  orders  they 
were  to  take  the  former  land-route  from  Badagray  to  Boussa,  and  thence 
to  Yaoori,  and  there  to  embark  on  the  stream,  and  not  to  quit  it  till  they 
reached  its  termination.     On  the  31st  of  March,  the  two  brothers  com- 
menced their  over-land  journey.     On  the  27th  of  June,  they  arrived  by 
water  at  Yaoori,  at  which  place  the  Niger  or  Quorra  appears  to  arrive  by 
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a  S.  £•  conne  from  Tombnctoo.     On  the  20th  of  September  the  Landers 
left  Bonaaa  and  proceeded  down  the  river,  which  rons  due  S.    At  Rabba, 
the  river  begins  to  run  decidedly  to  the  S.  E.  and  pursues  that   concae 
to  Kacunday  in  8*  S(K  £.  long,  and  8°  30'  N.  lat.     From   Kacunday   the 
river  runs  due  S.  to  its  junction  with  the  Tahadda.     After  the  conflneDca 
of  these  two  streams,  the  river  varies  from  two  to  five  and  six  miles  wide 
in  the  time  of  the  perodical  inundations ;  it  also  takes  a    S.  W.  coarse, 
through  the  mountains.    At  Kirree  the  Quorra  sends  off  a  branch  for  the 
first  time,  so  that  Kirree  may  be  regarded  as  the  apex  or  head  of  its  del- 
ta ;  the  uppermost  branch  goes  off  to  the  &  W.  to  Benin,  and  is  the  Rio  For- 
mosa, a  most  western  mouth  of  the  river.     The  main  stream  runs  S.  S-  W. 
to  £boe,  where  it  expands  into  a  lake,  from  which  it  issues   in    three 
branches,  the  middle  branch  or  Rio  Nun  being  the  main  stream,  and  en* 
tering  the  sea  at  Cape  Formosa.     In  its  further  course  downwards,  the 
Nun  sends  off  four  other  branches.    The  whole  course  of  the  Niger  is  about 
1440  geographical  or  1660  British  miles.     The  delta  occupies  a  base  of 
about  250  miles  in  extent.     By  the  discovery  of  the  course  and    termina- 
tion of  the  long- sought  Niger,  a  way  is  now  opened  up  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  which  we  are  sure  will  be  pursued  by  future  travellers.     There  can- 
not now  be  a  doubt  that  by  means  of  steam-vessels  the  various  branches  and 
main  stream  of  the  Quorra  will  be  ascended  with  ease,  and  that  in  the 
season  of  the  periodical  swell,  steam-boats  may  ascend  to  Tombuctob,' 
and  carry  thither  the  productions  and  the  civilization  of  Europe.     Instead 
of  penetrating  by  way  of  the  Gambia,  or  Senegal  rivers,  as  formerly,  or 
by  the  way  of  the  Sahara  from  the  Mediterranean,  future  explorersy 
whether  merchanta  or  missionaries,  will  take  the  course  of  the  Quorra. 
TTie  Congo,2     The  Congo  flows  into  the .  Atlantic  in  6^'  S.  lat.  Cap-> 
tain  Tuckey  ascertained  the  mouth  of  this  river,  beginning  at  Fathomless 
Point,  to  be  about  3  miles  in  breadth,  with  a  main  depth  of  40  fathoms, 
and  an  average  flow  of  about  4^  miles  an  hour.     It  rises  in  the  interior  of - 
the  country,  and  flows  through  Angola.     We  shall  subjoin  in  a  note  the 
arguments  which  the  editor  of  Captain  Tuckcfy's  narrative  has  advanc- 
ed in  support  of  the  Captain  s  opinion  that  the  Congo  flows  from  the  great 
inland  lake  of  Wangara,  or,  in  other  words,  is  identical  with  the  Niger." 

*  <«  It  is  «videiit"--uji  the  editor—"  that  CapUin  Tucki*7,  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
journey,  could  only  put  down  a  fe«r  brief  notes  to  refresh  his  memory,  which,  fram  his 
exhausted  state,  on  his  return  to  the  vessels,  he  was  wholly  unable  to  enlaree  or  explain: 
and  thus  the  reasoning  on  which  he  had  built  his  hypotheels  is  lost  to  the  world; 'he 
lamented,  it  seems,  when  on  bis  death-bed,  that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  live,  to 
put  in  order  the  remarks  he  had  collected  in  traninf^  upwards  this  extraordinary  river. 
Unfortunately  none  of  the  party  has  escaped  to  supply  this  deficiency;  the  solidity, 
however,  of  Captain  Tuekey's  conclusion  is  not  shaken,  bat  rather  corroborated,  by' 
what  is  known  of  physical  facts  and  the  geographical  probabilities,  as  connected  with 
Northern'  Africa.     Tbrse  may  be  briefly  stated  : 

"  In  the  tropical  regions  the  rains  generally  follow  the  sun's  course,  and  ara  not  at 
th«ir  height  till  he  approaches  the  tropics;  hence  arises  the  exhausted  state  of  the  lakes 
of  Wangara  In  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  and  their  overflowing  in  the  middle 
and  latter  end  of  August,  according  to  the  observations  of  the  Arabian  geographers ;  and 
this  late  flooding  of  the  lakes  is  obviously  owing  to  the  long  eatterly  course  of  the  Niger, 
coliecling  Into  iu  channel  all  the  waters  from  ths  northward  and  the  southward,  as  it 
proceeds  slong.  If,  then,  the  ebb  and  flood  of  the  Wangara  lakes  depend  on  the  state 
of  the  Niger,  it  will  follow,  on  the  suppdsition  of  the  identity  of  that  river  and  the 
2&Nire,  that  the  flood  and  ebb  of  the  latter,  to  the  southward  of  the  line,  must  correspond 
with  the  ebb  and  flood  of  the  lakes  of  the  Wangara.  The  existence  of  those  lakes  .has 
never  been  called  in  question,  though  their  position  has  not  been  exactly  ascertained ; 
but  supposing  them  to  be  situated  somewhere  between  the  12th  and  the  15th  degrees  of 
northern  latitude,  the  position  usually  assigned  to  them  in  the  charts,  and  that  the  south, 
ern  outlet  Is  under  or  near  the  12th  parallel,  the  direct  disUnce  between  that  and  the 
spot  wliere  Captain  Tuckey  first  observed  the  Zaire  to  rise^  may  be  taken  at  about 
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7%e  Orange  Rwer^  The  Orange  rirer  b  a  Sonth  AfriGUi  stream 
deaoending  from  the  Snow  moimtains.  It  may  be  eaid  to  commence  at 
Campbeirs  Dorp,  600  miles  directly  E.  from  its  month,  where  two  rirers 
of  the  same  name,  bat  distingnished  by  the  initials  nu  and  ky^  the  JVu- 
Gariep^  and  Ky-^Gariep^  otherwise  the  Black  and  Yellow  Gariep  unite, 
and  flow  into  a  basin  formed  on  one  side  by  the  chain  of  the  mountains  of 
Kanp«  on  the  other  by  the  Long  moantains,  and  those  of  Kamhanni  which 
Burchell  passed  over.  It  first  runs  N.  and  then  W.  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pella,  the  first  town  of  the  Namacquas.  Our  accoutits  regarding  the 
iiarther  eoutse  of  this  rirer  towards  the  W.  are  extremely  Tague.  It  would 
appear  that  though  it  reaches  the  ocean  daring  the  wet  season,  in  the  dry 

1800  milM,  wfiich,  by  allovring  for  the  vtindingt  nf  tYi«  riTer,  and  ■ome  little  difTerenee 
•f  mcHillaiM,  eannot'be  laleulated  «t  len  than  1600  milea. 

**  Admittiog,  then,  that  the  hikae  of  Waiiffarii  sboold  over  flow  In  the  Are!  week  of 
Aofoata  and  the  current  in  the  channel  of  outlet  more  at  the  rate  of  8^  milea  au  hoar, 
which  ie  the  averai^e  rate  at  which  the  Zaire  was  found  to  6o«r  above  the  narrovrt,  the 
ioodod  atrram  would  reach  that  apot  la  the  Ant  week  in  September,  and  aweli  thai 
river  rzactly  in  the  waf,  and  at  the  time  and  pUoe,  a«  observed  bv  CapMin  Tuchef. 
No  other  euppoeition,  in  fact,  than  that  of  its  northern  orif  in,  will  expleia  the  rise  of 
the  Zaire,  In  the  dry  season  ;  and  If  its  identity  with  the  Ni|rer,  or,  which  amounta  to 
the  aamo  thiiur.  Its  communication  with  Wangara,  ahoald  he  disputed,  Captaki  i'uchey'a 
hypotbcaia,  ofita  issuing  from  some  other  great  lake,  to  the  northward  of  the  line,  will 
auti  retain  ita  probability.  The  idea  of  a  lake  senms  to  have  arisen  from  the  *  extraor- 
dinary quiel  riee  of  the  river,  which  wmo  from  three  t<i  six  inchee  in  84  hom^  If  tho 
riao  Of  the  Zaire  had  proceeded  from  rains  to  the  southward  of  the  line,  ovrelling  tho 
iribatarj  streams,  and  pouring,  in  mountain  torrents,  the  waters  into  the  main  channel, 
the  riao  would  have  been  sudden  and  impetuous ;  but  coming  on  as  It  did  in  a  quiet  and 
regular  aaanner,  it  could  proceed  only  from  the  gradual  overflowing  of  a  lake. 

"  ItMre  ia,  however,  another  circumstance  in  favour  oi  a  river  ieauing  from  Wangara^ 
or  the  lakes  and  swamps  designated  under  that  name,  and  of  that  river  being  the  2!aire. 
There  ia  not  a  lake,  perhaps,  of  aiiy  magnitude  In  the  known  world,  w^ut  an  outlet^ 
whoee  waurs  are  not  aaliuo— the  Caapian,  the  Aral,  and  the  neighbouring  hikes^  tho 
Aephaltitea.  or  Dead  Sea,  and  all  those  of  Asia,  which  have  no  outlet,  are  salt.  If, 
therefore  the  lakea  of  Wangara  had  no  outlet,  but  all  the  waters  received  into  them 

rnd  themselves  overman  extended  surfiMse  during  the  rains,  and  were  evaporated  In 
dry  eeaaon,  there  would  necessarily  be  depoeiti^  on  the  earth,  ao  left  dry,  an  Incrua- 
tation  of  salt,  and  the  remaining  water  would  be  strongly  impregnated  with  salt :  and 
both  the  one  and  the  other  would  be  increased  by  every  succeeding  inundation.  Nona 
of  ifao  African  rivera  are  free  from  saline  impregnations ;  but  the  Niger,  Sn  Ita  long 
easterly  course,  collecting  the  waters  from  the  sandy  and  saline  soil  of  the  desert,  whera 
every  plant  almoat  Is  oaturated  with  salt,  must  be  particularly  charged  with  It.  No 
neotUm,  however,  ia  made  by  any  of  the  Arabian  writers  of  that  IndispensaMa  artldla 
aalt  being  procured  in  the  mud  or  aoil  abandoned  by  the  watera  of  \^  anigara ;  on  tho 
contrary,  it  ia  well-known  that  one  great  branch  of  the  trad«  of  Timbuotiio  is  that  of 
obtalniM  salt  from  the  northern  desert,  tor  the  supply  of  the  onuntriee  to  the  southward 
of  tho  Niger.  But  if  Wangara  had  tm  outlet,  this  could  not  he  neoaasanr,  aa  both  it  and 
all  tho  lai^  Inland  lakee,  so  circumstanced,  would  afford  more  or  lees  of  salt ;  and  if  so, 
the  trade  of  the  caravans  proceeding  with  rock  salt  from  Tecnzaa  to  Timbuetoo  would 
not  have  existed ;  as  it  Is  well  known  it  haa  done,  and  atlll  doos,  especially  from  tho 
latter  place  to  Melli  and  other  countriee  eouth  of  the  Niger,  *  to  a  great  water,*  aa  Cada* 
moata  aaya,  '  which  the  tradera  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  salt  or  fresh ;  by  reaimn 
of  which  (he  sajrs)  I  could  not  discover  whether  it  was  a  river  or  the  sea ;  but,*  he 
eontinoos,  <  1  hold  it  to  be  a  river,  because  If  it  waa  tho  sea  there  wvniM  bo  no  need  of 
salt.' 

**  £drisi,  however,  distinctly  states  them  to  be  fresh  water  lakes,  and  savs,  that  the 
two  cities  of  Ghana  are  situated  on  the  two  opposite  shoree  of  what  the  Arabs  call  a 
freeh  water  eea.  Thie  fresh  water  sea,  theretore,  mnet  neceasarily  hove  an  outlet  t  or, 
like  the  Caspian,  It  would  be  no  longer  freeh  ;  and  the  conclusion  ia,  that,  if  the  Niger 
rune  into  these  lakes  of  Ghana  and  Wangara,  it  does  not  there  tttrmlnate,  but  that,  in 
the  eeaaon  of  the  raioa  It  also  flows  out  of  them.  In  fact,  Edrisl  does  not  make  the 
Niger  to  terminate  in  the  swampa  of  Wangara  or  Vancara;  he  merely  describes  them 
as  being  an  Island  800  miles  in  length,  and  160  In  breadth,  surrounded  by  the  Nig«rr  all 
the  year  s  but  that,  in  the  month  of  August  the  greater  part  is  cj>vered  with  water  aa 
Jong  aa  tho  inundations  of  the  Niger  continue ;  and  that  when  the  river  has  subsided 
into  its  proper  channel,  the  negroes  return  ts  thair  habitations,  and  dig  the  earth  for 
gold,  *  every  one  finding  more  or  less,  as  it  pleases  God.'  But  not  a  word  is  mentioned 
of  th^r  finding  salt,  wnich,  indeed,  is  the  great  inlerBhangcaUe  commodity  for  gidd^'*  • 

III.  2  M 
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Muon  its  oMBiDvaicaAioo  with  the  am  ii  inteirapted,  and  its  dunuiel  |ire- 
•enta  only  a  teriM  of  lagonot  and  pools. 

7%s  QuUmaneJ]  The  Qnilimane,  firom  wdaich  proceeds  the  Zanibese, 
is  the  chief  riTor  on  the  easteni  side  of  Africa,  Access  to  the  teili- 
mane  is  rendered  difficult  to  vesaels  of  considerable  draoght  by  a  bar  which 
ejitendt  across  its  entrance,  and  on  which  the  aea  often  breaks  with  gveat 
violence.  The  tides  also  ran  with  considerable  Telocity  here ;  and  when 
the  wind  is  violent,  and  in  opposition  to  the  stream  of  the  river,  the  coo* 
flict  between  the  two  elements  is  often  terrific  It  has  been  snggeated 
that  the  Zambese  and  the  Zaire  on  the  opposite  coast,  may  very  nearly 
complete  the  insnlaticm  of  the  sonthern  part  of  the  continent. 

Climated}  If  the  climate  of  America  is  distingnished  by  siqierabondant 
moisture  and  cold, .  that  of  Africa  is  not  less  remarkable  for  its  general 
want  of  humidity,  and  its  warmth.  Of  this  (act  the  immense  extent  of 
arid  and  burning  deserts  already  mentioned,  a£Fords  incontrovertible  proof. 
The  most  northern  and  the  most  southern  districts  are  equally  without  a 
winter ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  is  situated  within  the  tropica. 

The  ancients  indee<l  supposed  the  torrid  eone  to  be  so  parched  by  the 
perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun  as  to  be  uninhabitable;  but  modem  discoveries 
imve  assured  us  that  the  theory  of  the  ancients  is  not  altogether  true,  llie 
sun,  when  vertical,  universally  brings  with  him  an  immense  train  of  clouds, 
which  pour  down  upon  the  subjacent  country  an  inoassant  deluge.  When 
the  sun  is  in  the  N.  the  rainy  season  begins  in  the  countries  lying  north- 
warda  from  the  equator ;  when  in  the  S.,  the  rainy  season  is  to  tlie  S.  of 
the  equator.  This  quantity  of  rain  cools  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  produce 
a  temperature  much  more  moderate  than  that  which  prevails  when  the  sun 
removes  to  a  greater  distance ;  and  the  sun  produces  within  the  tropics  in 
Africa  the  same  efiects  as  within  the  same  degrees  of  latitude  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  prevalent  drought  is  here  in  some  measure 
checked  by  the  tropical  rains ;  and,  ao  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  the 
tropical  regions  are  perhaps  that  part  of  this  continent  which  is  best  watered. 
The  greater  part  of  the  immense  deserts — that  of  Sahara  for  instance — ^lie 
in  general  too  far  N.  ever  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  vertical  snn«  The 
torrid  zone  may  therefore  be  considered  as  having  only  two  seaRons — ^the 
dry  and  the  wetp  which  aro  likewise  distinguished,  in  some  .places,  as  the 
summer  and  winter.  In  some  dbtricts,  indeed,  there  are  two  dry  and  two 
wet  seasons  in  the  year ;  and  these  are  called  the  short  and  the  long  seasons. 
In  all  the  countries  within  20^  of  the  equator  the  difference  in  the  amount 
of  temperature  is  scarcely  perceptible,  at  least  in  the  countries  lying  near 
the  coast,  for  the  interior  here  is  almost  entirely  unknown  to  us.  In  the 
countries  from  Cape  Blanco  up  to  the  Senegal,  the  mean  temperature  from 
November  to  the  end  of  March  is  at  6  a.  m.  about  73^  Fabr.,  and  at 
noon,  ia  the  shade,  87°  Fahr.  Farther  into  the  interior  of  the  country — 
at  Bambouk,  for  instance — ^the  heat  is  much  more  intense.  At  the  Gambia, 
in  the  same  months,  the  mean  temperature  at  6  A.  m.  is  77%  and  at  noon, 
in  the  shade,  91'.  In  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  at  the  Senegal, 
the  thermometor  at  6  a.  m.  indicates  83^,  and  at  noon,  in  the  shade,  95**. 
From  the  month  of  July  to  the  end  of  October,  the  mean  temperature  at  6  a  jm, 
is  96^;  and  at  noon  107^  In  the  more  southern  countries  the  heat  ia  sdlt 
greater,  and  also  in  the  sandy  plains ;  in  those  districts  which  are  situated 
farther  towards  the  £.,  and  even  in  those  farther  to  the  N.,  the  heat  is 
frequently  rendered  insupportable  by  peculiar  localities.  Thus  at  Ombos 
and  Syene,  in  the  S.  of  Isigypt,  the  sand  absolutely  scorclies  the  feet  of  the 
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Uaveilw,  mad  egg9  nmf  W  clresMd  hy  hdryiog  ihetti  in  the  Hmd.  Al 
Algiers  the  mean  lempflntiire  is  72* ;  at  the  cape  ef  Gdod  Hope  the  ther- 
mometer freqactttly  ruet  Co  9S*  or  96*,  and  often  VMieh  frigb^^  bat 
change  of  tempemtore  is  Fery.qnieklf  effSMled  here,  and  a  huhuBg  day  ia 
freqveDtly  followed  h^  a  chiUy  night.  Daring  eight  aoaths  of  the  year 
coDstaiit  fine  iireather  is  prevalent  throoghoat  a  great  part  of  Africa.  The 
nan  rises  efery  morning  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  and  ipreads  a  glaring  light 
ovv>r  the  whole  coontry,  too  hrilKant  kloMsl  for  the  eye  to  sostain;  no 
dcKid  resets  a  passing  shadow  over  the  landscape ;  and,  in  the  evening,  the 
orb  of  day  stnks  magnificently  into  the  ocetan.  Bat  the  exoeestre  heat 
dionnishes  the  pleasure  man  might  feel  in  contemplattng  the  gloiioas  sky ; 
and  the  first  donds  which  foretell  the  appmach  of  tain  are  hailed  with 
delif^ht  by  the  Enropean  resident  overwhelmed  by  the  oppressive  heatk 

JDiteasewJ]  Fever  is  nraeh  leas  common  among  native  Africans  than 
among  European  settlers.  Africaas  are  seldom  affected  with  edlaigirtneat 
of  the  spleen.  A  daogerons  spedes  of  lethaigy  is  very  fire4|aent  in  the 
Foolah  country.  Venereal  complaints  occur  in  various  fonns  ia  Africa,  but 
mostly  in  that  of  gonorrfadba.  The  coup  de  m>leil  {snn-«troke)  w  Unknown 
in  this  country,  although  the  natives  are  in  the  habit  of  exposing  the  head 
to  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun  daring  the  greatest  bodily  exertions^ 
Mid  Europeans,  under  such  circumstances,  seldom  have  more  than  a  thin 
handkerchief  folded  round  the  head.  Dysentery  is  a  frequent  complaint  on 
shore.  Gout  is  wholly  unknown.  The  -diseases  of  children  are  few ;  and 
those  of  women,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  are  greatly  fewer  than  in 
more  polished  countries. 

PyOuLt.^  The  limits  of  tfie  changeable  winds  of  Africa  are  about  the 
SOth  degree  on  each  side  of  the  equator.  Within  this  re^on  are  the  pas- 
sage winds.  These  blow  more  or  less  N.  E.  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  S.  E.  in  the  southern.  The  monsoons,  which  are  stvodg  and  regular 
in  the  open  Arabian  sea,  become  changeable  on  approaching  the  land.  In 
the  Arabian  eea  they  generally  blow  from  the  £.  duriag  the  months  and 
intervening  months  of  October  and  May ;  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year 
they  blow  from  the  W.  In  the  Red  sea  the  S.  £.  wind  prevails  in  the 
southern  parts  from  October  to  June,  when  the  N.  wind  begins  to  blow^ 
and  lasts  during  the  remaindte  of  the  year.  In  the  northern  parts  of  this 
sea  viotent  K.  winds  prevail  flir  nine  nmnths  of  the  year.  Tlie  transition 
from  one  season  to  another  is  generally  accompanied  by  violent  hurricanes 
and  thnader'-storms. '  Some  districts  are  more  exposed  to  these  visitations 
than  Others ;  as,  fsr  inst^oe,  the  countries  between  Cape  Verga  and  Cape 
Mente,  which  are  often  visited  betwixt  the  months  of  June  and  October 
by  -dreadful  tornadoes,  the  effects  of  which  seldom  extend  to  the  neigh- 
bouring coa8ts.--<In  the  deserts  the  wind  is  often  very  troublesome  to  the 
travit^tler,  by  misin^  the  aaiid,'and  iXiimg  thie  air  with  dust,  so  as  to  render 
it  impossible- to  keep  one's  eyes  open,  and  difficult  even  to  breathe. — Mr 
Buckingham,  while  travelUag  betwixt  the  Red  sea  and  the  Mediterranean 
in  1814,  encountered  aae  of  these  sand^tiempests,  which  he  has  described 
W^ith  great  beauty  and  effect.  *^  On  leaving,"  says  he,  ^'  tlie  site  of  these 
now  evaporated  lakes,  (the  lUtter  lakes,)  we  entered  upon  a  loose  and 
shifting  sand  again,  like  that  which  PUny  describes  when  speaking  of  the 
roads  from  Pehnium,  across  the  sands  of  the  desert ;  in  which,  he  eays, 
unless  ther^  be  reeds  stuck  in  the  ground  to  point  out  the  line  of  direction, 
the  way  could  not  be  found,  because  the  wind  blows  up  the  sand,  and 
tovoa  the  leotsteps^^-The  morning  was  deligbUnl  on  our  setting  ont,  and 
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proBiMd  «•  A  fine  day;  Imt  the  light  ain  frooi  iIm  Mmdi  mmmi  inemaed 
to  a  gale,  the  tan  bacuBe  obacnre,  and  as  evaiy  ham  brought  w  into  a 
knaer  aand,  it  fiew  anmnd  ns  in  tach  whirlwinda,  with  the  sodden  gnsts 
that  blew,  that  it  was  impoeaihie  to  proceed.  We  halted,  therefore,  for  an 
honr,  and  took  ehelter  under  the  lee  of  onr  beasts,  who  were  themadves  so 
terrified  as  to  need  fintening  by  the  knees,  and  ottered  in  their  wailings 
hot  a  melancholy  sjrmphony.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  novelty  of 
the  sitoation  that  ga?e  it  additional  horron,  or  whether  the  habit  of  mag- 
nifying erils  to  which  we  are  onaoeostomed,  had  increased  its  effect ;  bnt 
certain  it  is,  that  fifty  gales  of  wind  at  sea  appeared  to  me  more  easy  to  be 
encoontered  than  one  amongst  thoee  sands.  It  is  impossible  to  imagiae 
desolation  mon  eomplete;  we  coold  see  neither  son,  earth,  nor  sky:  the 
plain  at  ten  paces  distance  was  absolutely  imperceptible :  oor  beasts,  ss 
well  as  ooTNlves,  were  so  coTered  as  to  render  breathing  difficolt ;  lliey 
hid  their  faces  in  the  ground,  and  we  coold  only  oncoTer  oor  own  for  a 
moment,  to  behold  this  chaos  of  mid-day  daikness,  and  wait  impatiently 
for  in  abatement.  Alexander's  joomey  to  the  temple  of  Jopiter  Amooon, 
and  the  destroction  of  the  Penian  armies  of  Cambyses  in  the  Lybian  desert, 
rose  to  my  recollection  with  new  impressions,  made  by  the  horror  of  the 
scene  before  me;  while  Addison's  adroirsble  lines,  which  I  also  remembersd 
with  peeoliar  force  on  this  occasion,  seemed  to  possess  as  mnch  troth  ai 
heaaty:*- 

'  Lo!  where  our  wide  Namidlen  waetet  extend. 
Sodden  the  inpetnom  httrrleeiiM  deaoend, 
M^bicii  threuf  h  the  air  In  oireUof  eddiee  plsjr, 
Teer  up  the  wDdt,  «iid  sweep  whole  plains  ewsy. 
The  heiplees  tmvellffr,  with  wild  surprise, 
Sees  the  dry  desert  ell  sreund  him  risp : 
And,  smothered  in  the  dusty  whirlwind,  diee.' 

**  The  fow  hoars  we  remained  in  this  sittiation  were  passed  in  unbroken 
silence :  erery  one  was  occupied  with  his  own  reflections,  as  if  the  reign  of 
terror  forbade  communication.  Its  fury  spent  itself,  like  the  storms  of 
ocean,  in  sadden  lolls  and  squalls:  but  it  was  not  until  the  third  or  fourth 
interval  that  oor  feara  were  sufficiently  conquered  to  address  each  other; 
nor  shall  I  soon  lose  the  recollection  of  the  impressive  manner  in  which 
that  was  done.  *  Attah  kereem  V  exclaimed  the  poor  Bedouin,  although 
habit  had  fomiliarised  him  with  these  resistless  blasts.  <  AUah  kereem  P 
repeated  the  Egyptians,  with  terrified  solemnity ;  and  both  my  servant  and 
myself,  as  if  by  instinct,  joined  in  the  general  exclamation.  The  Ifold 
imagery  of  the  Eastern  poets,  describing  the  Deity  as  avenging  in  his 
anger,  and  terrible  in  his  wrath,  riding  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and 
breathing  his  fury  in  the  storm,  must  have  been  inspired  by  scenes  like 
these." 

In  Egypt  a  S.  wind  prevails  in  sommer,  which  raises  immense  qaanMes 
of  sand,  and  is  often  so  hot  as  to  stop  respiration.  Another  called  ManM 
by  the  natives  is  still  hotter  and  more  terrible^ — ^Bot  the  most  dreadful  of 
all  these  burning  winds  is  the  ftmoom,  which  seems  to  be  a  concentrated 
column  of  the  positive  electric  fluid,  moving  northwards,  from  the  S.  or 
S.  £.,  and  carrying  sure  destruction  to  all  who  breathe  the  baleful  atmos- 
phere which  accompanies  it.  The  only  chance  of  escaping  destroction 
when  the  simoom  glides  across  the  desert  is,  for  the  traveller  to  throw 
himself  flat  on  his  face,  which  he  has  not  always  time  to  do,  for  it  moves 
with  amazing  rapidity.  Bruce,  whose  ardent  mind  was  not  easily  detened 
from  the  attmnment  of  knowledge  by  the  presence  of  daoger,  has  deaeribed 
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this  fetrfol  phenomenon.     On  the  attendants  calling  out  tliat  the  simoom 
was  coming,  he  immediately  tamed  for  a  moment  to  the  qoarter  whence 
it  came.     It  resembled  a  haze»  in  colour  like  the  pnrple  psrt  of  the  rain- 
how,  bat  not  so  compressed  or  thick.    It  was  a  kind  of  blush  upon  the  air, 
and  was  aboat  20  yards  in  breadth,  and  about  4  from  the  ground.     Its 
motion  was  so  rapid,  that  before  he  could  tarn  and  fall  upon  the  groand, 
he  felt  its  riolent  heat  upon  his  face.     It  passed  like  a  gentle  rnstling  wind, 
bat  was  succeeded  by  a  slight  breeze,  which  for  two  or  three  hours  was  of 
such  intensity  of  heat,  as  nearly  to  suffocate  them.     Bruce  nnfortanately 
inhaled  a  little  of  the  purple  haze,  which  nearly  deprived  him  of  his  voice, 
and  caused  an  asthma  of  two  years'  continuance.     They  saw  it  twice  after- 
wards  as  they  journeyed  across  the  desert.     The  second  time,  it  was  more 
soatberly — its  edges  were  less  defined,  resembling  a  thin  smoke— and  it 
had  about  a  yard  in  the  middle  tinged  with  pnrple  and  blue.     The  third 
time,  it  had  the  same  purple  and  blue  appearance,  but  was  preceded  by  the 
largest  sand  pillar  they  had  seen. — One  of  the  most  striking  phenomena 
on  the  Gold  Coast  is  the  N.  £.  wind  called  ^f*ma^ton.     It  comes  on 
indiscriminately  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  at  any  time  of  the  tide,  or  at  any 
period  of  the  moon ;  and  continues  sometimes  only  a  day  or  two,  some- 
times five  or  six  days,  and  has  been  occasionally  known  to  last  fifteen  or 
sixteen  days.     There  are  generally  three  or  four  returns  of  it  every  season ; 
it  blows  with  a  moderate  force,  not  so  strongly  as  the  sea-breeze,  bat  some- 
what more  so  than  the  land-wind.     A  fog  or  haze  is  one  of  the  peculiari- 
ties which  always  accompany  a  harmattan ;  extreme  dryness  is  another 
property  of  it :  no  dew  falls  daring  its  continuance,  nor  is  there  the  least 
appearance  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  vegetables  of  every  kind  are 
much  injured  by  it,  and  the  grass  withers  under  its  influence.    The  process 
of  evaporation  during  this  wind  proceeds  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

Natural  HisUmf.'}  The  deserts  of  Africa  liave  long  been  noted  as  the 
hannts  of  savage  animals.  It  was  from  these  regions  that  the  Romans 
procnred  those  animals  which  they  exhibited  in  their  arenas.  The  number 
of  wild  beasts  now  inhabiting  this  continent  is  not  supposed  to  be  so  great 
as  in  former  ages,  but  they  are  still  very  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  coantry. 

Animal  Kingdom.']  The  principal  animals  which,  in  a  general  account 
of  Africa,  demand  oar  attention,  are :  the  orang-otang,  the  rhinoceros,  ele- 
phant, lion,  panther,  leopard,  camel,  giraffe,  zebra,  hippopotamus,  crocodile, 
and  hyena.  A  few  remarks  upon  these  African  animals  will  interest  the 
general  reader. 

JU  Oumg.Mntt.1  Tbm  Hmia  iroglcdgUt,  eMmpmue,  or  the  omifr^tMig,  of  all  the  monkey  tribet, 
hM  the  gresteet  reeemblanoe  to  the  hanum  spediBe.    Natonlitte,  who  hare  mlnately  ezamioed  ito 
orgsataUlon,  hare  dedarad  that  the  deriatloiM  from  the  ttmctare  of  the  haman  body,  which  it  pre. 
•aata.  an  neither  munennM  nor  great.    At  the  aame  time,  while  thl«  animal  so  neariy  approaehea 
man  la  the  eoaagnratlon  of  ita  aereral  parte,  and  whUe  it  erlnoes  a  aagadty  which  ia  not  perhape 
granted  to  many  of  the  brate  Mod,  it  poeiOMee  nothing  •imilar  to  haman  reaMn-  This,  among  othen. 
It  a  ooDTlncIng  argnment  that  the  excellency  of  human  nature  depends  not  on  the  formation  of  that 
eerporaal  maehlne  in  which  the  aeUre  principle  is  lodged.    The  orang.oUng  has  a  tongue  formed 
eiaetly  like  that  of  a  man,  yet,  while  the  minutest  inspection  of  the  mouth  and  throat  preeeuts  notiilng 
wUeh  cwi  be  accounted  a  hindrance  to  speech,  this  creature  has  never  been  known  to  utter  an  artl. 
onlate  aound.    His  fam  Is  said  to  hare  a  grotsaque  likeness  to  that  of  an  old  deformed  negro.    TUa 
part  has  on  it  but  Hltlc  hair.    The  rest  of  the  body  te  ooTered  with  hair  of  a  reddish  colour,  more 
ptenafel  beMad  than  before,  and  tonger  on  the  head  than  on  any  other  part    The  face  and  handa  are 
swarthy.    He  la  aaid  to  grow  somettaBee  to  the  height  of  six  feet ;  and  audi  Is  his  strength  that  he  la 
mora  than  a  matdi  for  the  strongest  man.    He  often  attacks  negroes  in  the  woods  j  and  Is  eren  so 
bold  M  to  attack  the  elephant.    He  Is  a  soUtary  animal,  of  a  melancholy  disposition ;  and,  eren  when 
yooBg,  seems  mtleliidlBed  to  any  thing  that  hM  the  appearance  of  sport.    He  Is  always  seen  in  aa 
eieet  poetow  I  brt  •toapa  Is  •  tree,  irh«  he  genswliy  constructa  soma  kind  of  «nrer  to  ihdtef  hli»- 
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•elf  fmn  tht  tlorm.    NoiirHlnltiiitaf  tlw  nwift 

Is  aoaetlBMt  nuafbt  and  tamad,  w  m  to  paifoiM  manjr  ■rrrile  opermtloiM.    H«  tw  thm  ipit,  i 

rfltor  frMU  tlia  river.  He  omrfa  IIm  plldbw  on  Ua  koaJ ;  tat.  tf  tt  be  b«»  tdws 
■a  Iw  aitty^  Iw  <mpa  it.  net  fraw  laaltoa,  tat  Igiiiii  mim  «f  Ifce  Boni*nnnww ;  far, 
when  lie  peroelTee  ttat  Ike  veael  b  brokco,  to  b  mM  to  audie  moek  laaiaiitaHeM  la  •  twae  tate, 
hit  4i«|M»aitlom  are  feetle,  vrltbnot  ttat  timdgoef  to  mlaehlef  wUehi  ia  ao  preiowlnant  in  aaaaqr  of  Iha 
taeilleaor  aipea.    NatvdMa  are  not  yet  daddedai  to  ttaapeelfle  Identity  erdiatiacCioa  of  tta 


TV  Jg4i»ae>r»i.3  The  rMiMCiwa    fcy  aeaie  ■■ppntei  to  to  tto 

ef  Lmaenae  bulk.  Tto  alw  of  hia  body  ia  aeld  to  to  almeat  eioal  to  that  at  tto  eleplttot  «  tottke 
ofhlalagagfTeahhBViMire  Aaslaotlreappeeraaee.  Hla  bodyand  legs  are  rarytMckiaad 
■eattnaslinttogiBMl  Ita  «vtaie  aatairi  bes  eoiMwtaft  eT  tt»  appeMBce  ef  ea 
oreiyw  kt^j  —d,  Mto  tbat  witaws»  it  imUowaia  tto  wta.  Ua  body  Is  eoversd  wilk  e  HUk, 
tord,  earmfited  hide,  eeatraoted  iato  Tarlooa  folds,  aad  rtalof  In  dMpreak  plneas  lalo  bnrd  laapa^M 
■ntaalappean  Mir  etfreradwRhtraottr.  A  toft  at  tto  extreoitty  of  tto  teU  ts  aloMist  tto 
wbiA  appiars  wf^m  Ihb  ereetnra;  brt  tto  skia  ksaMteto  ee  atrsiv  aa  eeweely  la  to 

tolffht  of  aereral  laehea,  end  bendl^  erith  »  onrre  towards  tto  forstoed^  tto  priaelpol  efltodve 
weapon  wblrh  Hatare  bee  beetowed  on  tto  rblfiooeroa.  Tbisaidmal  tooTaaolitarydlapoaltloa.  His 
bgrseti  tat»anless  yrarekedfto  seMoBi  altaetottotamaaapeelea.  When  eorag»d.  to 
tto  •4«eter  hia seaataawolM nearly Mfoaalble to •atralgkt lines  throwing aeye  stansn 
and  tearing  np  traea  thateppeee  hts  lisiuajiL  Hbeyeaarelitothaaeor  ttobef.amall,aBd|ilaeedla 
such  a  position  that  to  seee  only  straight  rorwards,  so  that  by  taming  aside  to  may  to  eaelly  aroided. 
Wton  taken  yasMg,  to  eaay  to  tnned,  bat  to  bertdom  perliaps  totally  divested  of  faroclty'    Heb 


Tkt  SttphamL^  Tto  elephaat,  sines  tto  ssenMsoCk  b  no  loagor  to  to  foaad,  b 
terrestrial  animab,  and.  In  tto  oonfonnatlon  of  some  porta  of  hb  body,  diflbra  amterlally  from  ttot  ef 
aay  animal  with  whiek  we  are  aeqaalnted.  Tbat  part  of  ttie  flgnre  of  an  dephant,  which  apon  a 
•ayertcial  vbw  sppuaii  neat  fwaarfcaMe,  b  Ito  troak,  wMeh  appean  to  toa  Froloogatiesi  of  tto 
»aitie,andwhicbaBrTeaaUttoparpQs<eorabaadL  Tto  feUowiag  are  tto  dimentinini  of  an  AMeoa 
male  elephant  95  years  of  age :  Length  from  the  proboaeb  to  tto  tail,  85  feet  6  ladwa  ;  protoscK  ? 
fMt  8  Inches ;  small  teeth,  8  feet  10  Inches ;  fbot,  longftodinally,  1  foot  7  Inches ;  eye,  S  by  1}  inehrs  j 
fremttofaottottohi^bone,9ftot6inebes;  from  tto blp.bone to ^ beck, S ftot s  ear,2feet8by 
M^i  task, «  feH«  ivehaa.  Ia  AlHca  ttoy  are  searoely  aver  takea  aUv4s  but  banted  aa  a  spect  Csr  Ita 
sake  of  ttoir  flssk,  aad  also  la  order  to  obtain  ttoir  teeth*  wkiok,  towerer,  aa  ttoy  an  gcaeratty 
■mall,  are  sold  to  tto  merdianto  for  a  very  trifling  profit 

Tk0  Liom."}  Tto  kfgeet  AfHena  liens  are  from  8  te  •  fcet  ia  length,  aad  fhmi  4  to  6  feet  Ugb. 
iiaaaaf  thb aiae^  towever,  are oaeemreea;  tto  gtaei al  magabnie  b  abaot ft faet< 
S  feet  6  iaebea  lUgb.  Tto  ooarage  and  strength  of  tto  lion  do  not  wTe  kim  from  heiag  e^geriy 
after  by  Afrban  hunters.  Two  or  three  men,  orelUmounted,  set  out  In  seardi  for  him.  If  at  a  great 
dbtaaee  when  diaeevered,  to  flba  with  the  utmost  speed ;  bat,  If  the  distanee  to  sosalU  or  he  tadi 
that  to  b  Tlgoroialy  panned*  to  retreola  with  a  alow  |Moe,  tamhig  a  toroe  leek  npon  Ue  pmoaers* 
At  length  to  stops ;  aad  fedag  them,  utters  a  cry  wlilch  suActonlly  indkisteo  that  tob  pwrpaied  to 
aaeet  tliem.  One  of  tto  hunten  Instantly  dbroounta ;  and,  takliig  an  ^m,  dbehargea  bb  piece.  If 
to  mto  tto  animal,  or  If  to  only  wound  him,  to  remonnta  and  fliea  with  the  utmost  speed.  Tto  Qea 
paraaea  with  turji  aaottor  of  tto  haatera  dJaamaata,  and,  *a  bb  tura,  IsBhai-gsi  hb  phBoa,  V  to 
aneeeed  no  totter  tlum  tto  former,  to  Ukeerlse  remounts  and  flies*  Tto  thindnesr  talwehb  ali^ 
while  the  lion  Is  engaged  fai  the  pursuit  of  the  other  twa  In  thb  manner  to  b  aoon  deapntrhed, 
for  one  of  tto  banters  seldom  falla  to  bring  him  to  the  ground.  Tto  diaracter  of  tto  Hon  rariee 
aeeoritag  lothe  dtflbrett  sitnathMsia  whbhtob  pbcei.  In  tto  aeighbearheod  of  an  hdiabitsd 
oooatry,  to  b  sooa  taught  ttot  he  has  a  superior }  aad,  being  frequently  Tsnqoiahed  by  nun*  ta  b 
no  longer  fearlem  or  undaunted.  He  finds  hb  strength  often  unavailing  in  tto  combat  f  and  he^  thara- 
forr,  has  recourse  to  Insidiiinsness  and  stratagrm.  In  the  desert,  wtore  the  Hen  baeidom  enoonntered 
by  a  human  toing,  and  aeldom  attacks  without  being  tto  conqueror,  hb  snoeeas  inflamee  hb  caaiaic. 
Habituated  to  conqneat,  be  attacks  indiscrimlnaiply  every  opponent;  and  will  rathec  dia.  in  tto 
struggle,  than  submit  to  unaccustomed  flight  The  lions  near  tto  cape  of  Good  Hop^  wtore  thoy 
are  fteqnently  hunted,  are  easily  iDtimidated ;  and,  U  at  a  soflldent  distanos,  diadain  net  to  flri 
two  or  three  pursuers.  The  lions  In  the  desert  of  Sahara  will  aiagly  attack  a  whole 
■ever  terminate  tto  combat  but  with  their  exbtence. 

The  Lwpard  and  Panther.}  Tto  leopard  of  Southern  Africa  b  known  aaMng  tto  Gape  i 
by  tto  name  of  tiger ;  but  Is,  In  fart,  the  real  leopard,  the  Pelds  Jnbaia  of  naturalists,  wali-kaaw*  Iv 
tto  toauty  of  Its  shape  and  spotted  skin,  and  the  treachery  and  fiereenesa  of  ito  dbpqaitloa-  Tto 
animal  called  leopard  Ihupaardi  by  tto  Cape  Dutch  beora,  b  a  speeba  of  tto  panther,  and  bJafaftar 
to  the  real  leopard  both  In  sise  and  beauty.  Both  of  ttom  are  dreaded  in  th«  ^PMaatainaaa  dbttisl^ 
on  aorount  of  the  ravages  which  ttoy  occarionally  commit  among  tto  flocks,  and  on  tto  jooaff  enttb 
and  horses  In  tto  breeding  season.  The  South  African  paottor  b  a  cowardly  aakBal*  and*  liha  tto 
hyena,  fliea  from  tto  face  of  nan.  The  leopard  abo,  though  hb  law,  half-amothereA  grewl  b  fta. 
quently  heard  by  night,  as  to  prowb  like  an  evil  spirit  around  the  entt^e  or  tto  kraal.  wtiU  seldom 
or  never  attack  mankind— children  excepted-HUilese  preyiouKly  smaikiil  or  iisannaaieil-    Wtaa 
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lMiiiti<  m  h«  Miullr  ii,  witii  dngB,  IM  iaatiiwUvely  batakM  kimMif  to  ft  Ireo,  vHmtb  te  fSilli  u  eMiy 
p<^  t»  the  allot  of  the  hmtsniui.  The  leoperd,  however,  Ihoofh  Ihr  ioferlev  ia  atraoffth  and  Intra, 
pldtty  to  the  Una,  !■  jvt  en  exeeediofly  eetive  and  furioiu  enliael ;  and  when  drlrea  to  exti«mltf» 
IMvree  himself  occmIoimIIj  ao  antagoDist  not  to  be  trilled  with. 

TBe  CnmelZ    The  raroel,  or  Mp  ^tk*  damH aa  it  has  been  not  ihaptly  called,  it  admirably  fitted  by 

ila  nafure  and  hahita  for  the  qae  of  nuun  in  that  onantry.    In  tlM  biamlaf  daeirta  of  Africa,  the  horae, 

er  any  other  hard-hoofed  animal,  would  travel  in  torment  |  but  to  the  aoft  and  apangy  ffaet  of  the 

camel  each  rq^ona  are  agreeable.    When  the  heat  b  ao  fraalb  and  water  is  aeldom  to  be  fonnd,  the 

fraatrr  number  of  animals  would  aoon  periah  ef  thlrati  but,  each  ia  the  structure  of  the  camel,  that  he 

can  at  onre  reeeire  Into  hla  stomach  a  suflkient  supply  of  wntar  for  several  days.    This  waterremains 

to  a  partlenlar  part  of  the  stomach,  unmixed  with  any  other  substaoce ;  to  some  oases  of  extremHy 

the  animal  hm  been  killed  for  the  sake  of  it,  and  Ihua.  by  hla  death  has  saved  the  life  of  Ms  maiitMr. 

The  camel  appears,  to  the  eye  unaccustomed  to  view  him,  of  a  very  awkward  sliape.    The  neck  is 

loor,  and  bent  In  a  manner  whidi  rmemblee  that  of  a  bird  mora  than  that  of  a  quadruped  |  while  the 

heud  is  •Bsall  when  eeivpared  to  the  bulk  of  the  body,  and  has  some  resembhuieeto  that  of  a  sheep. 

The  speHee  culled  the  BadHan  comri  has  on  the  bai4c  two  bonrhes  or  «ulleaitles  covered  with  erevt 

hair,  nt  such  a  length  as  to  make  tiM  bunches  appear  to  be  of  a  slae  much  freater  than  toey  really  ara. 

The  Afiietm  camtl,  or  dromedary.  Is  dlaringulahwd  by  having  only  one  bunch.    Both  apedea  have  four 

ealloaitiea  upon  the  foreJegs  ;  and  two  upea  the  hludJegs }  and,  indeed,  they  ara  simitar  In  every  dr. 

ramatanoe,  except  the  number  of  bunches  on  the  back.    The  inhabltante  ef  aandy  deoerta  have  much 

nmtm  to  eon«ider  the  camd  ae  ttie  pafwlJar  gift  of  Pravidence :  for  no  other  known  animal  can  be 

uaed  by  travellers  in  thoae  arid  rrgtoniL    To  fit  him  for  such  expedittons  Is  almost  the  sole  object  of 

a  camel**  education.    He  is  taught  to  fold  his  limbs  under  him,  and  to  He  down  on  his  belly,  and  thn« 

permit  Umaelf  to  be  loaded.    By  degrees,  his  burden  to  Increased,  till  H  be  so  great  as  the  strangth  of 

the  animal  can  admit    He  to  inurad  to  abstinence  both  in  meat  and  drink,  till  he  can  perform  the 

and  aaaet  listigoing  Jovneys  wilh  a  quantf ty  of  nitment  wh)ch  seems  scarriy  adequate  to  pre- 

him  to  extotonea.    Hto  motion  to  natarally  slow  and  dellberato ;  but  he  to  early  habltoated  to 

auelerato  hto  stop,  ao  that  although  90  miles  be  an  ordinary  day's  jonmey,  he  to  brought  sometimes 

to  travel  100  miles  daily,  for  several  days  together.    Some  eameto  cairy  I,0n0  or  I,fi00  pirands  weight : 

the  mmoMm  harden  to  from  TOO  to  800  poondsk    They  nra  wJoadud  at  night,  and  rapoee  In  the  posture 

vhkh  they  ara  taught  to  assume  when  they  ara  to  bo  loaded.    When  tlm  caravan  hatta,  the  ramria 

arv  m«to  to  kneel,  Md  the  corda  being  looeed,  the  load  to  taMoffat  one  aide.    In  the  morning,  the  lued 

to  acaia  fixed ;  and  tlm  camel  instantly  rises,  and  seto  forward,  enduring  hunger,  thlrat  and  fatigue, 

with  a  patience  of  whidi  no  other  animal  aeems  capable.    TIm  utility  of  the  camel  to  not  confined  to 

the  perforumare  of  long  and  fotlguing  Journies^    He  fnrabhes  hto  master  with  several  of  the  necea. 

mrips  of  life.    The  milk  of  tlm  female  to  equal.  If  not  supeiior  in  goodnew  to  that  of  the  cow,  and  alio 

mntlnnea  to  yield  It  during  a  greater  portion  of  the  year.    The  flsah  of  the  camel,  when  young,  to 

palatable,  and  nutritive}  am^  when  properly  prsserved,  forma  a  constant  supply  of  food.    The  fat  Is 

oai4  aa  a  medicine.    The  hair  to  aupertor  to  wool  with  regard  to  fineness,  and  equal  In  warmth.    The 

urine  yields  sal-ammontac  t  snd  the  dung,  when  dried,  serves  not  only  all  the  purpoees  of  Utter, 

where  no  straw  can  be  eht^ned,  but  it  is  Mkewlae  aa  exeelleat  AieL    In  abort,  the  camel  to  a  atriklng 

anroment  not  only  of  the  wiadom,  but  the  bounty  of  Pravidence.    At  a  twentieth  of  the  expenae,  the 

quantity  of  hto  labour  to  not  Inferior  to  that  of  the  elephant.    He  unites  the  several  good  qoalltlee  of 

the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  ass.    For  labour,  he  to  equal  to  any  of  the  three ;  hto  fiesb  to  as  good  aa  that 

flf  the  ox ;  and,  with  regard  to  abstinenne  and  eoaraenen  of  food,  hn  to  more  easily  aupported  than 

thoMa. 

Tito  CeaaebpardLl  The  camelopord,  sometimee  called  the  giralih,  to  more  remathaUe  for  Ito  ff*rm 
than  Ito  ntUlty :  tho  fora-parto  of  ito  body  belag  so  Ugh  when  eompured  with  ito  hinder  parts,  that 
when  seen  at  a  dtotonra,  the  animal  appean  to  bo  erect.  The  diflbrsnce  of  the  height  of  toese  two 
parte  has  generally  been  Mtlmated  at  S|  feet,  though  eome  nnturattsto  from  ebservatfoos  made  upon 
the  skeleton,  reduced  tfato  dME»rance  seven  indies.  The  giraffa  to  tlw  tallest  animal  with  which  we  ara 
arqualnled.  Ite  neck  to  tong  {  and,  when  standing  npright,  ite  height,  aeeordiag  to  some,  to  15  feet, 
according  to  others,  17  feet ;  whito  otfien  confidently  assert,  tiiat,  to  the  Intortor  of  the  country,  and 
even  aft  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  have  been  found  aft  the  height  eftt  feet  It  has  two  small  boras 
en  Ito  fereheud,  and  has  been  universally  rapresented  as  being  of  a  gentle  dtopodtloa 

n#  Zsdr«.3  The  lebre  to  described  as  poasessJng  the  bonty  of  the  horse,  with  the  speed  of  the 
Bt«g.  To  el^ance  of  shape,  to  added  all  the  beauty  that  regukirtty  of  colour  can  beotow ;  for.  In  the 
wboto  apedea,  the  atripea  of  black  and  whIto  ara  disposed  in  an  order  that  never  varies.  In  sine, 
though  less  than  the  horse,  he  to  larger  than  the  ma.  He  to  seldom  at  root,  and  such  to  hto  obatinnBy 
thai  he  to  generally  racfconed  UDtsmeabla.    It  to  probabto,  however,  that  the  attempt  has  never  been 


7de  Jm.^  The  African  asses  do  not  posssm  any  of  the  bad  quaUttes  imputed  to  ours.  They  ara 
every  thing  rather  than  Indolent  i  It  to,  on  the  contrary,  very  diflicalt  to  moderate  their  spirit.  They 
ifm  rally  go  atn  abort  trot,  andthdr  pace  to  perfectiy  even  and  gentto  j  tbeyare  extremely  pattont 
effoUgiw.  llieybavevery  sl^fuiarsaddlee }  those  of  the  wmncB  ansa  hi|h.  that  they  stt  on  theto 
a*  ana  throne,  with  their  feet  on  the  neck  of  the  anImaL 

Tfte  iiipp0tp«i0WMiJL'}  The  hippopotamus,  or  river  horse  so  railed  because  he  con  Ure  equally  on 
had  or  to  «  ater— to  ».i  snimal  of  great  sise.  Hto  length  to  said  to  be  sometimes  17  feet,  and  hto  height 
7  feet     Hto  body  to  15  feet  to  chrumfereoes.    The  length  of  hto  k-ga  to3  feet}  the  length  o<  the 
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liMl3|fMtt  iti  tAnmmaumn  rimart  ft  fait ;  «i4  th«  wUCh  of  Mm  ibmUi  wton  opcoad  norc  thas  S 

r««t    A«MtaM lafwwk— gtttlndaMqitteyiwwtdofgrttatfwgth}  Midkto»tremtiiiiiat4t>. 

tltata  ttf  wmpMiL    Hto  bmIIi  li  ftavtalMd  wHh  U  tMth,  rad  l|«  Imm  tufcs  of  whleh  the  length,  ae. 

eurdiiV  to  8p»«M,  b  17  larhM.    TImm  wwiptiM,  lM>w«T«r,  ars  mMooi  OMd.    TlieUppopoliiBwli 

of  a  ptmeaMm  diaptMltioii :  aaHrfad  witli  dctedinf  UoMelf,  h«  nerer  odbre  unpniTolwd  liOvy  tii 

WMkcr  wtmah    TIm  appdiatfcwi  of  ■»  liiiiig,  ^  wUeli  tUn  wilnMl  ia  eomnooly  knmwn^  aai  «•. 

0vw»  by  wUek  U  la  knoorn  aft  tiM  emp»  of  Good  Hope,  hare  arltea  froaa  very  alight  eireavMtaaon.   ft 

h«  baeacalM  a  hone,  froaa  Mi  mIbo,  whieh  ia  aaid  to  reaemhle  the  nelghlav  of  thaft  anhaal ;  mi4  Hh 

aaHad  a  oow.  moraly  beeaoao  It  la  a  (ramlnlvoroaa  qaadniiMd,  and  haaa  atofnacdi.  or  rather  atmaarti, 

lUco  dMMO  of  the  eov.    Ia  ahapo  it  raaeiablaa  aettlier  tlM  eow  dot  the  horaa.     Acoordliif  to  Wparaaw, 

aa  ufoigiowa  hof  la  a  tulorahle  Mloiatara  of  the  hippopocanaa.    Hm  eyea  and  noetrila  ar«  ast  laigc, 

lapniportlootothealaoofthoaBliiiaL    The  ean  are,  Ukowiae,  aaaall,  poiatod,  and  doaely  liaad  with 

ahort  hair.    SeTaral apola  eorared  with  Iwkr  appear  opoa  the  llpa.    The  body  la  abaoat  aalicd;  tba 

few  amttarad  Mra  aro  of  a  whiMah  eoloar.    The  tail  la  ooly  afoot  loaf ;  Ukoa  iMf^lt  tapera  tewarh 

the  polat,  and  to  oaipraaaad  aad  aakcd.    The  laga  are  thiek  la  proportion  to  their  length,  aad  tlw 

faetwedlTldadtatoiBnrhocidk    The  lilppopotaaaua,  thoogh  ho  apenda  a  great  part  of  Ida  tlaM  sB4er 

water,  aover  feeda  on  iah.    He  deroora  in  great  qnamltiaa,  aagar-canea,  roahoe,  miliet,  tte,  raatiqt 

tiaaa*  aad  dUfcient  klnda  of  Iwrhageu    Ho  geoerallf  graaee  dnriaf  niglit,  and  eeldoai  TeatoreR  hr 

ftaathobaafcaof  ariTor.    On  laad  he  ia  aaid  to  he  tUald.    When  diatarhed  ho  haatem  to  the  water, 

plnagaa  la,  aad  watln  with  eeea  apoo  tlM  boCtoni ;  hnt  Im  cannot  remain  lonir  oader  water  irithoet 

ooial^  to  theaorliaee  to  take-braath,  or  Mit  haahecn  oallod  tohlow.  When  near  the  hannUof  aMafht 

riaea  to  the  aartaoe  with  eantion,  and  aoareelypemBitahia  noetrila  to  be  aeen.    They  have  bcea  keooa 

to  Uto  la  the  tea,  bat  Itlaaoppoecd  that  they  lanat  alwaya  betake  thaaiaeivea  to  Ikeeh  water  ftrdrlak. 

The  anaity  aoppoaed  to  aalat  between  Mm  aad  Iha  cmeadUok  Pmnnaat  dectaraa  to  be  wlMiOy  laa. 

fiaary. 

rto  Cf^aeedtZr.]  The  crocodile,  Uke  the  aaa  horaa,  to  an  JahaMtant  both  of  the  land  and  ef  the  walg. 

Ualike  the  hippopotanna,  howeror,  whieh  aeldoM  laakaa  an  attnok  till  prnvokod,  the  croeodiia  a«i 

roanlag  to  atreagth,  aad  iar  iiaaenti|  oKerta  both  to  alfafy  a  wneiona  appelUn.     Hegrowatoagriat 

else :  brlnf,  it  la  aaid,  eonetfaaea  not  laaa  thaa  tt  feet  in  iea^tb,  and  npwarda  of  5  feet  in  girth.   Tto 

head  la  loaf ;  the  bmuUi  ia  large  ia  propertMa  to  the  body,  and  anaed  with  a  row  of  fomddaUc  tMth  i 

the  whole  of  the  body  la  eovored  with  acnlea,  whieh  aro  aoft  aader  the  belly  and  hard  on  the  taHc, 

hot,  ooatrary  to  wlwt  haa  been  aappeaad,  are  aowhcra  proof  afainat  a  ■aaket.halL    The  length  of 

the  taU  b  abont  the  third  of  that  of  the  whole  body.    The  lege  are  abort.    The  fore  lefa  iiauabb,  fai 

their  eenforawtion,  the  arina  of  a  man.    The  toea,  wlileh  hare  aooM  reaomUaace  to  flngen^  air  eoe. 

neoted  by  a  atroag  aMmbrano,  and  armed  with  la^  dawa.    The  eoloor  of  the  back  b  dark  brown  i 

of  the  betty  a  wUtlah  citron ;  the  aidee  are  apottad  with  dlierent  ahadej  of  both  eoloora.    Ita  indcy 

hoe.  Joined  to  Ita  ragged  appoaraaaa,  fire  1^  whan  extonded  apon  land,  no  amali  reaemblaBeB  lo  a 

falWatree.    la  apito  of  the  flarnanaaa  and  dreaded  powen  of  the  iTBcodile,  weare  toM  that  a  siofb 

negro  will  often  aneeeaafUly  attoek  him,  not  only  on  land  bat  In  the  wafer.    With  no  other  anaoar 

thaa  the  hide  of  a  cow  wrapped  roond  hb  left  am,  and  a  knife  in  hb  right  hand,  be  plni«ea  lato  the 

river.    The  croeodUe  adranoee  with  open  month,  aad  aeiaca  the  left  arm  of  the  negro  parpoaely  heM 

ont  to  him )  and,  while  he  b  employed  to  endearonvlng  to  awallow  it,  he  b  atabbed  below  the  cUa 

with  the  koife  whkh  the  na«ro  carrba  In  hb  other  head,  and.  In  a  ahort  time,  in  eonaefoenea  of  tto 

lorn  of  blood,  and  the  waicr  entering  by  hb  month  which  b  held  Inrolnntatily  open,  he  expiree.  Ito 

female  erooodUe  prop^atca  by  eggay  whieh  alw  depeoitea  In  the  aaod  to  the  amonat  of  betweea  two 

aad  three  bandred.    Theae  eg ga  arc  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.    laatioct  prompta  tlie  feamb  to 

retvm  after  30  daya^  and  to  releeaa  her  young  by  remorlng  theaand  nndn  which  the  egga  were  boried. 

They  Inatantty  run  to  toe  water,  or,  aaonntlng  on  the  back  of  their  mother,  are  by  her  coDreyed 

thither.    Bat  ef  the  great  anmber  of  egga  whieh  are  laid,  aad  which  wonid  produce  a  brood  w  ae. 

merona,  rery  few  erer  arrlre  at  motnrity :  for  l»oto  the  egga  and  the  yonng  of  crooodlba  are  fortoa. 

ately  a  grateful  prey  to  many  ereatureew    TIm  egga  are  eegerly  aongbt  alter  aad  greoAly  deroorrf* 

eo  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  egga  are  nerer  hatched ;  and  orea  the  young  brood  are  fbr  fraa 

beliv  aalSa.    NumberloM  f<iwb  attack  them  oa  their  way  to  the  watery  and  they  can  acareely  eo* 

eouoter  an  aniaial  in  which  they  do  not  Bnd  a  foe. 

Hgtmu,  tcj  Afrka  poMemaa  aercral  apedea  of  hyenaa  aad  doga.  We  aba  tad  the  targe.tBiled 
aheep  ia  aoom  eeoatriea  of  thb  ooatinent,  and  aereral  klnda  of  goata.  The  antelope,  in  eonae«oMO« 
of  the  awiltaeaa  of  Ita  motion,  b  often  foond  trareraiag  tlie  deeerto  Buflbhiee  and  aereral  epeelM  of 
axon  exbt  in  thb  cenntry,  amongat  wlUeh  b  the  Jfee  Cmjf^,  a  rery  wild  aad  atronr  apcdee.  The 
«ae  JOkiapiem,  or  Ethtoplaa  boar,  b  an  animal  peealiar  to  Afriea. 

JSirdsJ}  There  are  about  642  species  of  birds  known  in  Africa,  of 
which  number  upwards  of  500  are  pecular  to  this  continent.  Here^  tf  "^ 
all  hot  cottntries,  the  birds  which  feed  upon  insects  and  seeds  are  the  most 
nuDierotis.  Many  of  them  are  distinguished  by  a  brilliant  planiBge.  ^^^ 
subjoin  an  account  of  that  extraordinary  bird,  the  ostrich. 

7*e  OrtHeh."}  The  oatflrh  b  polyganlnoa*,  and  at  the  time  of  breeding  uanally  aaaociataa  to  bin)' 
aelf  from  two  to  alx  fomalaa,    lite  hena  lay  all  their  egga  together  In  the  aame  nc«t,  which  li  nenil 
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i  man Billj'  iiiil|ifln  fif  tBif  jrnmii.  nf  tfrmh  n  nlifif  n  m  fn  Tm  rniiTnnTrr'r  '"^rrnl  Tfj  tiUnnf  tllil 

Ui*.  Tlw«n«tf«ytM«dil|ioikttMto|N>iliU,aadfliectfthwUchhMbMttMnlpodtofo^ 
is  employed  to  coofine  the  ontar  drele,  and  keep  the  whole  in  the  proper  podtioD.  The  hena  rellere 
cock  other  in  the  dAce  of  incobation  during  the  day,  and  the  male  tftkea  hb  CarH  at  nl|(ht,  vhen  hUT 
BopcTlor  alMttffth  It  rei|blied  to  pinteef  the  eg^or  the  ntovvuffedifed  fount  froiA  Hit  jacMa*  tigM'. 
Cite,  md  oOmt  enearies,  wMoh  aM  not  onfrBiiMBtlyt  It  ta  nM,  foftod  lying  d4M  nea^  the  nes^  &m. 
(n»r»d  byn  atroke  from  the  powivfb]  foot  of  tUa  gigantic  bird.  I  So  many  aa  00  egga  are  aometiraea 
fpoDd  in  a  neat ;  but  a  modi  tniaUer  number  are  also  common,  and  Incabatlon  is  oecasiooally  per- 
fonawd  hy  •  aingle  pair  of  oeMcBei.  Eteh  famale  layi  from  18  to  faeggiL  Tiufy  omMttoe to liy 
dariof  innhfllkn,  and  eyao  allttr  the  yonng  bfoed  are  hitched :  the  abpennuenryeggtfvi  nol^ 
plMoad  in  ttM  nert,bot  aroand  it,  being  deelgned  to  aaalat  id  the  nooriahmentof  the  yonagbirda^  whlcll| 
thoogh  when  0nt  batehed  are  as  large  aft  a  pallet,  are  probably  nnable  at  onee  to  digest  the  hard  and 
SAM  foodOB  wMdi  the  old  oriMr  Mhriat.  The  ptelod  «kf  inctabatldn  fs  ffioa  38  to  40  ittft.  Ih  fhd  hear 
•f  the  day  tito  aaaftia  oeeMonally  abihdaited  by  all  th«bMa,  the  heait  ofthe  amiMliig  Am  iMhdteV 
to  keep  the  eggs  at  the'  piroper  temp^ratare.  An  eetrkh  egg  is  Considered  aeeqnalin  As  wmtenta* 
^  S4  of  the  domestie  hen.  When  taken  firedi  fh>m  the  neat,  tbey  are  rery  palatable,  and  are  whole* 
aooM  theogh  somewhat  henry  food'  The  oataich  of  South  Atriea  is  apnident  and  wary  anlma),  and' 
dlilMytf  Utm  &P  tiif  alapldMy  aacriVed  tb  It  by  smbe  iiftlimM«i«;  Od  the  bordert  of  the  colony,  at 
ieaat  when?  if  id  a^pariy  pntwied  forthesahe  of  lis  valuable  piomage^  this  bird  dk|daiya  do  want  «r> 
agaeity  in  providing  for  its  own  safety  or  the  aecnrity  of  its  offiipring.  It  adopts  every  precautiow 
fb  enaaafl  tKe  plnce  of  lb  neat* ;  and"  uniformly  abandons  it  after  destroying  the  eggs.  If  the  eggs  have 
I,  •!<  the  foolifeapar  of  mta  are  diseoTered  near  it  Sda/B  of  theeolbnlM  oh  the  skirtfc  of 
other  raBBofe  difttriHb,  make  the  pursuit  of  the  ostiieh  oile  of  their  pfliM)Ml  aaid  ihbst^ 
prattahie  amoaements.  It  ia  exeeediogly  dllRenlt,  however,  to  get  within  muskM^sMot  of  them^  o wiiy 
to  Owfr  damatsat  vigilinoe,  and'  the  great  distance  to  which  they  can  see.  The  fleetest  hone,  too,  will 
fltft  overtake  fbem,  anlesa  atirtag^iu-  ^  iMepted  Ui  tM  tKekn'ttat';  \Mt  by  sfe^reral  huntsmen  tkkfn^ 
dMhiaiii^Hw  ef  ar  large  |ihiii»  an^poncMg  thMn  bitik  wili  flntnM'tiU  Oett  strenffth  U  e^auiuj- 
llwy  may  be  at  lengtli  ran  dvwn.  If  followed  up  toio  ei^crly  this  dwoe  is  abt  deatituteof  danger,  for 
tke  hoataaan  has  sdmetimea  had  hla  thigh-bone  broken  by  a  single  stroke  from  the  wing  of  a  wounded 
oalrieh.  The  beantifal  white  featliers  so  highly  prised  by  the  ladies  of  Europe,  9th  found  on  th'e  talf 
only  ef  the  male  Urd.  The  food  of  the  oatrich  consists  of  the  tops  of  the  various  shrubby  plants  which 
even  flhn  aoet  arid  parts  of  Sootii  Aftica  produce  in  abundance.  This  bird  Is  so  easily  saftUflDd  in 
rcgardto  water  that  he  ia  constantly  to  be  found  in  the  most  parched  and  deaolkCe  trhets^  wfakl  even 
the  aoCdopeo  and  beaata  of  prey  hanre  deaeited.  His  cry  at  a  distance  Is  said  so  mudi  to  rartimble 
that  of  •  lion,  that  even  the  Hottentots  ars  sometimes  deceived  by  it  When  not  hatching,  thby  are 
frequently  aeen  in.troepa  of  SO  or  40  together,  or  amicably  aasodated  %vitti  herds  of  sebrsa  or  quiighas, 
their  MHow>tenanta  of  the  wildcmesai  When  cannot  young,  the  oatrich  is  easily  tamed ;  but  It 
does  no€  attpeaf  thai  any  attempt  has  been  ma^  to  apply  his  great  strength  and  swiftaaaato  any 
pforpoaaof  pfactlcal  utility. 

ReptiUt  and  Insects*']  The  fearfal  Boa  Constrictor  and  seTetal  other 
■pedm  both  of  veDomoiis'iiiid  hafmlese  serpents  are  fonnd  in  Africa^  This 
continent  is  also  infested  by  ants,  termites,  scolop#ndras^  spiders,  cater- 
pillars, and  locnsts.  The  latter  are  often  very  destructiTe ;  bat  the  natives 
nee  tlie  spedes  Gtyllus  migrtxt&rias  as  food.  The  silk-wortn  prosperrwell 
in  Africa,  and  there  are  several  species  of  African  bees.  Th^  ins6^  of 
Africa  are  exceedingly  nomerous,  and  remarkable  for  their  bfoiity. 

I^ishes7\,  The  seas  and  rivers  of  Africa  contain  midiy  species  of  ^shes, 
bnt  they  are  not  so  nnmerons  here  as  in  the  seas  of  the  North.  Pearl- 
oystov  tfnd'  cdrals  are  fished  upon  the  coasts. 

Veeetable  kingdom^  The  vegetable  kingdom  in  Africa  contains  many 
licciinoiiB^  plantsi  We  hefe  find  that  gftfnt  df  the  vegetable  world  the 
baohab,  or  CAlabash-ti«)»,  with  itis  maSs  of  fblilige  of  1 20  feet  id  diametef, 
the  bMn^  rising'  to  the  height  of  120  feet,  tK^  iHajestic  p^m-trise,  tbe'sUMF 
or  batter-tree,  the  Ortoge,  the  letdon)  pomegrttttirte,  tdmHrind;  and  jiihe- 
apple,  the  coffee  plant,  the  vib^,  fi^,  citt-on^  the^  sngar-cane,  the  acacia,  lice, 
yams,  indigo,  pef^r,  wheat,  b^ley,  find  iiivmiilltslble  spice-plantb. 

Minertds!}  We  have  yet'  only  a  very  ittaptjrf^t*  acquaintance  with  the 
geology  and  mineralogy  of  Africa,  it  appearar  that  primitive  rocksj  tran* 
shimi  Tockfe^  floetss^  allaviiim,  and  volcanic  motitifisinb  have  been  found' npoit 
this  contment.  We  shall  indlMie  these  fbnuatiOhs  more  particularly  in  omr 
details-^'-Sait  ia  obtained' iu  grealf  qattitfity  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlas;  It 
i»  fouiid>  either  covering  the  soil,  oi<  dispoe^'  iii  thide  strata,    Minend  salt 
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1h0  al«o  beea  discovered  in  Sonth  Africa.  Banow  aays  thtt  cook  bare 
been  found  in  the  Tigre  mountains,  N.  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  Rock 
ciystal  is  found  in  Tunis ;  coraelian  and  chalcedons  in  Egypt ;  jasper,  agste, 
and  blue  and  yellow  amianthus  at  the  Orange  river.  Graphite  is  eaid  to 
hare  been  found  at  the  Cape,  and  likewise  in  Tunis.  Iron  is  foand  in 
abundance  in  all  the  Mandara  hills,  and  also  in  Morocco.  There  are  some 
silver-mines  in  Tunis,  and  others  are  said  to  exist  behind  Mozambique  and 
Congo.  Copper  is  found  in  the  Western  Atlas,  and  quicksilver  in  Tank 
But  the  article  of  exchange  which  Africa  produces  most  abundantly  is 
gold,  particubrly  between  the  15th  and  22d  parallels  of  southern  latitade. 
Mr  Jackson  states — with  considerable  exaggeration  surely — that  at  Tun- 
buctoo  this  precious  metal  is  often  exchanged  for  its  weight  in  salt,  tobacco, 
or  other  valuable  commodities. 

Population*"]  The  population  of  the  African  continent  b  of  coone 
more  difficult  to  ascertain  even  by  approximation  than  its  superficial  extent. 
We  have  no  census  of  a  single  known  kingdom  or  town ;  and  the  existence 
of  others  is  still  matter  of  conjecture.  Pinkerton  thinks  there  are  no  more 
than  30,000,000  of  human  beings  in  Africa ;  Malte  Bran  supposes  they 
cannot  exceed  70,000,000 ;  Graberg  estimates  them  at  99,000,000 ;  GoU 
berry  says  they  may  amount  to  160,000,000 ;  and  Ukert,  allowing  one- 
third  of  surface  for  uninhabited  territory,  approximates  the  population  of  the 
remaining  two-thirds  to  above  100,000,000  souls.  We  subjoin  a  table  of 
Ukert  and  Graberg's  calculations : 


Egypt, 

Tripoli  with  Bsrca, 

Tunis, 

Algiers, 

Fez,  Morocco,  and  Tafilet, 

Morocco, 
Nubia, 
Abyssinia, 
FNingi, 
Fur, 

British  Africa, 
Spanish  do. 
FVench    do. 
Portuguese  do. 
Danish  do. 
Island  of  Madagascar, 
Island  of  Hinguan, 
The  rest  of  Africa, 


Accordiiiff  to  Ukert. 
3,000,000 

AcoirdiiwtoOn 
4^000.000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,500,000 

i,5oaooo 

3,000,000 

2,500,000 

14^800,000 

5,000,000 

100,000 

3,500,000 

4,000,000 

900,000 

900,000 

1,500,000 

],500,000 

330,300 

330,300 

160,000 

69,700 

92,000 

458,000 

1,200,000 

.      3,000 

4,000,000 

30,000 

66,000,000 

77,000,000 

102,383,000 

99,000,000 

The  history  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  mysterious  country  is  yet 
enveloped  in  darkness,  and  the  origin  of  its  inhabitants  utterly  unknomi. 
Ritter  maintains  that  Africa  has  only  two  principal  races  of  Aborigines, 
an  opinion  which  the  Father  of  history  had  already  pronounced,  and  which 
recent  researches,  we  must  allow,  rather  tend  to  confirm  than  invalidate. 
These  two  original  tribes  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  districts, 
called  by  the  ancients  Ethiopians^  and  by  the  modems  Negroesy — and  i^ 
inhabitants  of  the  plains,  known  to  the  former  under  the  nanhe  of  Libytmi, 
and  to  the  latter  under  that  of  Barhars  or  Berbers^  and  belonging  to  the 
great  Caucasian  stem  according  to  Blumenbuch. 

The  yegro  Tribes^  The  Negroes,  or  inhabitants  of  the  mountains-* 
who  have  also  extended  themselves  in  many  districts  to  the  sea-coaBt— 
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have  preaeryed  themselyes  free  from  all  admixture  of  foreign  blood.     They 
are  an  isolated  portion  of  the  human  race,  although  they  have  divided  them- 
selves into  a  number  of  distinct  tribes,  amongst  whom  an  amazing  variety 
of  tongues  and  dialects  are  spoken.     They  seem  to  have  gradually  de- 
scended from  the  mountain-seats  of  their  ancestors,  passing  from  terrace  to 
terrace  of  this  curiously  configured  country,  and  driving  the  inhabitants  of 
the  loiter  districts  before  them,  or  in  some  rare  instances — as  in  the  case 
of  the  Mandingoes — intermarrying  and  amalgamating  with  them.     There 
is  no  trace  of  dbeir  ever  having  existed  in  a  higher  state  of  civilization  than 
they  do  at  this  moment ;  and  we  have  but  a  few  philological  indications  to 
guide  us  in  tracing  the  progress  and  affiliation  of  a  few  of  their  tribes. 
The  N^;ro  tribes  are  of  every  shade  from  dark  brown  to  jet  black.     The 
Caffers  and  Hottentots  are  brown.    The  children  of  Europeans  and  negroes 
are  called  MukUtoes,  and  their  colour  varies  from  a  light  to  a  dark  brown. 
The  children  of  Europeans  and  mulattoes  are  called  Tercerons  ;  those  of 
Tercerons  and  Europeans,    Qtiadroons,     The  children  of  Negroes   and 
Americans  are  called  Zambos  or  Sambos.     The  Ethiopian  race  is  distin- 
guished by  a  dark  brown  or  jet  black  complexion,  woolly  hair,  a  small 
head,  a  prominent  forehead  and  projecting  eyes,  a  thick  flat  nose,  thick 
lips,  and  high  cheek-bones. 

T%e  Barbar  TTib€s7\  The  inhabitants  of  the  plams,  amongst  whom 
Hitter  regards  the  Barbars  as  the  main  stem,  have,  according  to  that  some- 
times fanciful  but  profound  geographer,  taken  an  impress  of  character  from' 
the  mutable  and  ever  alternating  features  of  those  regions  in  which  they 
reside.  For  thousands  of  years  there  has  been  a  process  of  ever-shifting 
change  effecting  upon  the  surface  of  a  vast  portion  of  the  African  plains ; 
the  soil  seems  to  have  been  driven  from  hill  to  hill  in  a  series  of  successive 
undulations  from  east  to  west,  bearing  along  with  it  the  tribes  which  roam 
over  its  surface,  as  well  as  its  streams,  and  oases.  Men  do  not  war  with 
the  eternal  impulses  of  Nature,  and  since  the  time  of  the  Nasamones 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  until  the  present  day,  the  various  tribes  of  these 
districts  have  been  in  a  state  of  constant  movement.  This  wandering 
character,  Ritter  farther  contends,  manifests  itself  in  the  lean  figure,  the 
power  of  abstinence,  the  want  of  industry,  displayed  by  these  tribes ;  in 
the  ease  with  which  they  adopt  foreign  customs ;  in  their  destitution  of 
patriotism ;  in  their  nomadic  life  ;  in  the  flexibility  of  their  character ;  and 
finally,  in  their  great  adaptation  for  commercial  employments.  The  Bar- 
bars  are  in  general  well-made,  tall,  and  thin.  Their  features  are  quite 
different  from  those  of  the  Negroes ;  their  hair  too  is  long,  and  their  colour 
varies  from  yellow  to  black.  They  are  mostl)^  all  Mahommedans  in  religion. 
Origin  of  the  People,"]  The  communication  between  Africa  and  Asia 
the  cunabula  gentium^  whether  through  the  barren  isthmus  of  Suez,  or  by 
the  narrow  Arabian  gulf,  is  by  no  means  very  obvious  and  easy ;  and  we 
are  not  provided  with  any  account  of  the  emigration  of  ancient  tribes  from 
Arabia  to  Africa;  although  the  Barbars  and  Caffers  do  certainly  evince— 
the  former  in  their  physical  features,  and  the  latter  in  their  language — a 
considerable  affinity  to  the  Arabians.  Perhaps,  for  any  thing  at  least  that 
we  know,  the  latter  nation  may  have  derived  its  own  origin  from  Africa : 
in  many  respects  the  Arabians  exhibit  less  affinity  to  the  other  tribes  of 
Asia  than  to  those  African  nations.  If  we  suppose  the  Caffers  to  have 
come  from  Asia— perhaps  before  the  formation  of  the  Arabian  gulf — they 
must  in  their  progress  southwards  have  peopled  the  whole  tract  of  the 
coast-districts,  till  they  reached  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the  country ; 


i^  iW  iaDi9  amwv  u  thfi  Swiitnu  9fui  fflbyofttteo^^  tli^  Ar^iana,  appear 
to  bwfe  peoemi&ed  nonaa  th^  )rboli9  j>I»iQ  c^hq^  to  the  western  ocean. 
I^  caim<4  esc^  tb^  notice  of  (be  mt^llifpnt  raader  tbat  in  the  N.  gf 
4inca,  on  tbd  QOf»t  of  Barbfury,  tbe  apcianta  desigoed  by  the  two  pillaxa 
qf  Hercnlea  to  indicate  a  |iAS9iige  firom  tbe  country  of  Libya  into  Aat  of 
U^aperia  or  Spain.  Indeed  the  Arabian  conqnerore  of  Spain  Ipqg  songlit 
tp  npita  the  two  cootinenta  of  Europe  and  Africa  about  tbia  quarter;  and 
ia  Edriai'a  time,  a  tradition  seema  to  bar^  wated  among  the  ArabiauB  tbat 
Heiculea,  provokad  by  the  parpetaal  diapntea  betwixt  the  African^  and 
Andalnaiaaa,  formed  tlua  diriaion  betwixt  Uiem/witb  a  view  of  lermiaatiDg 
tbeir  ceaaelaaa  diapntea ;  and  it^ia  coriona  at  leaat  to  obaenre  wbat  confinoa- 
tion  the  preaent  nomenclature  of  the  oppoaing  abpnta  of  Africa  and  Enropa 
afford  to  the  theory  of  their  anmnt  union.  For  (Bxample>  opposite  to  tha 
IJnropaan  Alganna  we  find  tha  African  El  garb;  and  it  cooaista  with 
tb^  opinion  of  the  nativea  at  tbia  day^  that  the  nama  Traf^l^arb,  or 
J*rafalgar,  ia  derived  from  M  gorh^  or  Gabel  Tariff  that  is  Gibraltar, 
trqfm  taiif  meaning  a  Pftrtion  of  country  or  district  iaaakted  from  tba 
i]9at«  fitter  is  further  pf  oj^ion  that  Herodotus  and  hk  ooutemporariei 
did  npt  gr^tly  prr  in  recI^Quing  Ggypt  aa  an  Asiatic  country ;  for  it  cer- 
tainly waa  not  merely  in  respect  of  cirilization,  but  also  of  some  other  im- 
portant /iwtnrea>  Tfxry  diatinot  from  the  rest  of  the  adjacent  continent. 

Langttagefo']  Seetseai  who  .had  much  intercourse  with  the  nativai, 
aappoaed  that  the  number  of  lanfnagea  apoken  in  Africa  might  amoont  to 
150,  which  is  certainly  not  an  prer-eatimate.  Jackson  aaya  33  langnagea 
are  apoken  between  the  Weatem  oc^an  aod  the  Red  sea-  The  Aialnan 
langtiage  aeoma  to  be  the  moat  extenaively  apread,  Mr  Marsden  and  apme 
oMiesa  bfM^e  traced  the  language  of  the  Sterbara  to  the  oaaia  of  Siwah,  and 
^|ao  tQ  the  foot  of  Moupt  Atlaa,  that  ia  from  the  extreme  £.  to  the  ex- 
^eme  W.  pf  northern  Africa.  Mr  Marsden  conjectures  it  may  have  been 
tbe  general  language  of  Northern  Africa  before  the  period  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  cpiiqneatai  and  tha$,  ao  marked  ia  ita  affinity  to  certam  forma  of  the 
oriental  langnilgesy  it  may  not  be  unrensanable  to  consider  it  aa  connected 
with  the  fincient  Punic,-^-an  opinion  in  which  M.  Langles  is  itiaposed  to 
concvr. 

Religion  qnd  Civilization.'}  Of  the  great  continenta  of  the  globe, 
Africa  is  the  Ipweat  in  the  intpUectuai  and  moral  scale ;  and  of  the  four 
quarters  of  tbia  cpntinept,  the  northern  ia  the  lowest  in  respect  of  Chriatiaa 
and  moral  advantages.  On  the  eaatem  aide,  through  Egypt  and  Abyannta, 
aome  moral  and  perhaps  xelidoua  good  seems  likely  to  be  accomplished ; 
op  the  western^  the  labours  or  Christian  missionaries  hare  not  been  in  Tain ; 
ip  the  south,  at  the  Cape»  along  the  S.  E.  coast,  and  in  Lower  Guinea,  the 
iii;^ctioi)8  of  missionaries  have  planted  a  nucleus  of  growing  civilization  and 
Chriatianity ;  but  in  the  north  there  are  numeroua  formidable  obstacles  to 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  all  in  operation  almost  without  any  counter- 
acting influence.  Dr  Mtinter  indeed  affirms  that  the  Christian  fiiith  waa 
introduced  into  Africa  by  aome  Christians  from  Rome,  about  the  cloee  of 
the  1st,  or  the  commencement  of  tbe  2d  century,  and  that  Christian 
churches  were  once  diffused  over  16,000  (German)  square  nules  of  this 
continent,  Bi^t  the  greater  part  of  the  native  African  tribes  are  Fetish 
worshippers.  They  adore  what  they  call  a  good  and  evil  principle,  and 
generally  believe  in  witchcraft,  prophecy,  and  conjuration.  In  Northern 
and  Central  Africa  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet  enslave  the  consciences  and 
mislead  the  souls  of  men* 


mtariar  of  their  ommtrjr ;  ibey  sekiaQi  toiMk  with  foiiugo  coon*- 
»  mad  4betr  little  trade  bjr  eeft  ia  meni  a«botag0»  or  coeAtH^arnnge* 
Afidoa  ie  not  porfiomted  by  /my  funna  of  the  aea,  and  her  rivers  are  im- 
pflvfiMdjT  aavigatod ;  Inado  (henkbre  ia  cUefly  jcondjicted  by  laiid*«oii«ey«> 
lBDM»y  i&  iriiidb  the  eamel  ia  imWeroally  emplpyed.  The  verchwita  who 
hawe  cfoamim  to  travel  to  a  diatfoit  market,  form  themaelFes  into  compa-' 
niea  called  earamMts.  The  'ima^bw  of  c^mele  acoompanying  »  carava« 
is  yctally  from  belveea  the  extremes  of  dOO  and  2(H)0 ;  they  travel  at 
tile  nte  of  8  miLea  aahoory  aad  6  or  7  bowre  in  each  day.  The  fbUowiag 
iVB  aone  of  the  prinoiiMd  routes  pnrsaed  by  theae  caiBvaiiB :  Ist,  From 
Msmamky  the  capital  of  Fee^vn,  to  Cairo ;  a  route  of  abont  40  days.  The 
fcidtng-plaeea  aie  j8tirab»  An^iby  an4  Temisaa.  %d9  From  Mourzouk  to 
Banura ;  a  jomaey  of  50  diigra*  Tibe  track  is  tbroMgh  the  deaerta  of  Bil- 
mm  and  Tibeatt ;  and  the  priiiflP|ia}  hqJUa  ave  At  Taniasa*  Dombooi  and  K^r 
oev.  8^  FiWB  Movwmk  $o  CaabaB*  This  occnpies  60  days,  tbrongh 
Hiatta,  Ganatt,  and  Agadeiu  41^  From  Fea  to  Timbactoo,  a  joumey  of 
M  daya ;  hat  aa  65  beaidee  are  apaot  in  seat,  the  whok  anmber  of  days 
jraqvindia  119.  The  atatimie  aie  Akka  or  Tatta,  Tegazaa,  and  Arawaa 
ix  Aroaa.  Aaotbar  ixmle  along  the  sfea^soaat,  leada  to  the  aame  point  by 
Wadiaoea,  Cape  B^'ador,  aad  Gvalata.  5<&aifed  6^  The  caravans  from 
fimMMsr  and  Darfoor  to  Egypt.  These  do  not  travel  ao  regularly  aa  the 
ncfaera ;  an  interval  of  two  or  thnae  yewa  often  eli^psea  betwixt  them*  Of 
the  commerce  of  South  Africa,  we  have  few  and  very  imperfect  accounta* 
13ie  dwnnen  media  of  exchangia  ase  baUioa  ia  the  N.,  and  gold-dnst,  in- 
gala,  and  cowries,  in  the  S*  Wii^  many  Negro  tiihea,  European  mercbandiae 
and  glans  Iwada  jfoam  4e  only  medium  of  exchange ;  but  salt  ia  the  chief 
baiia  nf  tmde  from  Northevn  to  Centml  Africa.  The  first,  and  by  far  the 
moat  oanasdesable  olgaot  of  African  tmde,  and  particolarly  of  export,  in  mo* 
daan  timea,  is  the  human  species ;  and,  to  their  4itemal  disgrace^  Europeana 
haae  ever  bean  the  prsneipid  abettors  in  this  mast  atrocious  traffic.  The 
victinia  are  drawn  ciiiafly  from  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  heights  of  Central 
Africa.  Goldduat  iathesecond  article  of  exchange  which  Africa  produces ;  and 
next  to  it  ivory.  Both  are  procured  almoat  sol^y  in  the  interior,  and  tfaeoce 
bcoufht  down  to  the  coaal.  Gum  SenagvJ  is  another  important  object  of 
exparl.  It  exudea  from  a  species  of  acacia,  of  which  Uie  soutbem  parts  of 
the  desert  of  Sahara  contain  vnat  foreata ;  hidei^  skins,  ornamental  woodsy 
and  dye-woods,  complete  the  Uat  of  principal  African  exports.  For  in- 
ternal cooanmption,  cotton-cloths  aie  made  by  families  for  their  own  uae; 
and  tbeamilh  fumiahea  implements  to  the  agriculturist,  arms  to  the  wamor^ 
and  oroamenta  to  the  chiefs  and  women. 

JSmawledgt  of  the  AnoienU  regardmg  Africa^  The  geographical  know- 
ledge which  the  ancieata  poaaeased  of  the  African  coast,  is  supposed  to  have 
extended  on  the  weatem  shore  to  Cape  Blanco  or  Cape  de  Verd,  and  on 
the  aaatern  ahcre  to  the  island  of  Pembo.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  waa 
known  in  early  biatory  under  the  aame  name  it  now  bears ;  but  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  were  veiled  in  darkneas  to  the  ancients,  and  comprehend- 
ed under  the  general  name  of  NigriHa  or  Negrokmd.  The  Greeks,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  and  after  them  the  Romans,  having  acquired  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  ooaata  of  the  Meditenraneanf  may  perhafM  have  sailed  up 
the  JoUba ;  but  they  certainly  never  penetrated  iarther  than  to  the  limits  of 
Nnmidia,  and  were  totally  unaoquamed  with  Soatbam  Africa. 

SmmiMge  of  the  Arubiantn'^    Africfb  containing  aome  of  the  principal 
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Bests  of  Mnmdinan  power,  eariy  attracted  the  Attention  of  AnUm 
geographers ;  aome  of  whom  Tinted  the  interior,  and  still  remain  almost  m 
only  authorities  with  regard  to  certain  districts.  The  bigotry  of  iBUunism, 
however,  waa  opposed  to  Arabian  research  in  many  qnarters  of  this  eonti- 
nent.  '*  Of  Christians  and  Ethiopians,"  says  Ibn  Hankal,  in  his  Oriental 
geography,  "  I  hare  spoken  little,  for  my  innate  love  of  jostioe,  religion, 
and  gocNl  government,  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  find  in  theae  people  any 
thing  deserving  of  pruse,  or  even  of  mention."  The  same  sapient  renons 
seem  to  have  preirailed  with  most  of  Ibn  Hankal*s  colleagues,  in  the  tiak 
of  African  geography ;  and  thus  the  limits  of  Moslem  dominion  were  witk 
them  the  limits  of  correct  and  clear  geographical  knowledge  of  this  country. 
At  some  distant  period  the  Arabians  had  penetrated  across  the  great  Desert, 
to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Niger,  where  they  established  seToral  exteasife 
kingdoms,  amongst  which  Gana  held  a  decided  pre-eminence.  '  Westwirds 
from  Gana,  at  the  distance  of  about  400  miles,  Tocmr  and  Sala  are  de- 
scribed as  flourishmg  Mahommedan  aties,  situated  on  the  Niger.  Hk 
countries  beyond  were  regarded  as  a  wide  expanse  of  trackless  desert  To 
the  east  of  Gana  lay  Wangara,  or  *  the  country  of  gold ;'  £srther  eastwards 
their  knowledge  became  indistinct.  The  Arabians  knew  little  of  Nabis, 
and  seem  to  liare  confounded  the  river  of  Bomou  with  the  Nile.  Tfaey 
had  flourishing  settlements  on  the  western  coast ;  but  seem  to  have  had  no 
acquaintance  with  the  cape  of  Good  Hope ;  on  the  contrary,  Edrisi,  in  hk 
map,  extends  Africa  to  the  east  till  it  becomes  conterminoos  with  India 
and  China. 

Progress  of  European  IHicoivery.']  Prom  the  10th  to  the  144b  cen- 
tury constituted  the  golden  age  of  Arabian  science ;  from  the  15th  eentory 
downwards,  the  honours  of  geographical  discovery  have  belonged  to  Eorope. 
Cape  Nun,  in  the  same  parallel  with  the  Canary  islands,  was  diacovened 
by  Henry  the  navigator  in  1412 ;  the  Canary  islands  had  been  disoovaed 
in  1402,  and  from  that  period  the  spirit  of  maritime  discovery  was  almost 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  Portuguese.  The  discoveries  of  the  PortogneM 
navigators  had  completed  the  outlines  of  this  continent,  long  before  nrach 
was  known  regarding  the  interior*  The  Portuguese  themselves  had  pene- 
trated into  the  country  only  at  the  two  opposite  points  of  Abyssinia  and 
Congo ;  but,  misled  by  the  notices  of  Edrisi,  they  placed  the  source  of  the 
Nile  in  Abyssinia,  and  fixed  the  mountains  of  the  Moon  midway  between 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  cape  of  Good  Hope;  while  the  lake 
Zambia  or  Dembea  was  placed  about  2000  miles  south  of  its  real  position, 
and  described  as  *'  the  great  mother  and  chief  lady  of  all  the  African 
waters." — About  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century  the  English  and 
French  began  to  form  settlements  on  the  Gambia  and  Senegal ;  and  abont 
1720  Francis  Moore  travelled  into  the  interior.  He  adopted  the  geogi** 
phicid  notions  of  Leo  and  Edrisi,  and  regarded  the  Gambia  and  Senegal 
as  the  two  mouths  by  which  the  Niger,  after  traversing  nearly  the  whole 
breadth  of  Africa,  discharged  itself  into  the  ocean. — ^In  1754  D'Anrille 
read  several  memoirs  on  African  geography  before  the  French  academy 
of  sciences,  in  which  we  find  the  first  approaches  to  correct  geography  with 
regard  to  the  rivers  of  Central  Africa.  He  recognized  three  great  Atncan 
rivera :  the  Senegal, — ^the  Niger  itself,  which  he  supposed  to  flow  from  west 
to  east, — ^and  the  river  of  Bomou,  flowing  in  an  opposite  direction,  which 
he  erroneously  supposed  to  be  Edrisi's  *  Nile  of  the  Negroes.* — In  1788 
we  find  a  Mr  Barnes  reporting  to  the  committee  of  council  on  Africa  that 
the  Niger  rises  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  mountains  of  Govinea,  9si 
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dssdiai^ges  itself  into  a  large  lake,  and  that  European  goods  must  be  trans- 
ported up  the  Senegal  and  down  the  Niger. — The  araociation  for  promot- 
ing discoreries  in  the  interior  of  Africa  was  formed  in  1788 ;  and  in  1797 
Mr  Ps^k  returned  from  exploring  the  course  of  the  Niger  and  the  territories 
situatecf  in  its  vicinity,  during  a  three  years'  mission  under  the  society's 
auspices.     In  this  journey  our  enterprising  countryman  traced  the  confines 
of  the  Great  Desert,  and  visited  the  Moors  and  Negroes:  having  penetrated 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  more  than  1 100  miles  eastward  into  Africa.    The 
French  had  already  extended  their  travels  500  miles  in  the  same  direction  ; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  Mr  Browne  had  travelled  to  within  about  1200 
miles  from  Mr  Park's  most  eastern  distance. — In  1797  Frederick  Home- 
mann,  a  native  of  Germany,  proceeded  to  Africa  under  the  direction  of 
the  association.     Attaching  himself  to  a  caravan,  he  travelled  from  Cairo 
through  Fezzan ;  and  from  thence  he  transmitted  various  notices  respecting 
the  interior  of  Africa,  and  in  particular  affirmed,  from  the  concurring  tes- 
timony of  all  travellers  with  whom  he  had  conversed,  that  the  Niger  joins 
the  Nile.     Of  his  farther  progress  no  accounts  have  reached  this  country, 
and  his  name  must  he  added  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  perished  in  the 
cause  of  African  discovery. — In  1805  Mr  Park  embarked  in  a  second  ex- 
pedition to  Africa,  which  added  little  to  the  geographical  knowledge 
already  acquired  by  his  former  travels  in  this  country,  and  cost  the  intrepid 
traveller  his  life.     While  sailing  down  the  Niger  he  was  attacked  at  Yaour 
in  the  kingdom  of  Houssa,  and  either  killed  by  the  spears  of  the  natives 
or  drowned  in  the  river.     His  son,  a  fine  young  man,  visited  Africa  in 
1827,  with  the  design  of  penetrating  into  the  interior,  and  completing  those 
discoveries  which  his  father's  death  had  left  unaccomplished  ;  but  died  by 
poison,  it  b  thought,  in  the  Akimboo  country. — Dr  Lichtenstein,  a  Ger- 
man, Mr  Campbell,  the  well-known  missionary  traveller,  and  various  mis- 
sionaries in  that  quarter,   have    communicated  interesting    information 
regarding  that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  immediately  northwards  from 
Cfl^erland. — Messrs  Salt,  Bruce,  Burckhardt,  and  Cailliaud  have  thrown 
considerable  light  upon  the  geography  of  Eastern  Africa.— -To  the  recent 
expeditions  of  Messrs  Denham  and  Clapperton  we  are  indebted  for  much 
of  our  knowledge  regarding  Central  Africa. — Captain  Tuckey's  unfortunate 
though  magnificently  planned  expedition,  has  added  a  little  to  our  know- 
ledge respecting  the  Congo  river. — Rennel,  Barrow,  McQueen,  and  Mur- 
ray, in  our  own  country ;  and  Ritter,  Ukert,  and  Walckenaer  on  the  con- 
tinent, have  contributed,  by  their  joint  labours,  to  elucidate  and  arrange 
many  points  of  African  geography. 

Sitmmary  view  of  the  present  state  of  African  Geographf^  The 
outlines  of  this  contment,  then,  and  a  fringe-like  space  of  the  coast-lands 
are  pretty  well  known  to  us,  especially  to  the  N.  £.  and  N.  From  the 
north  of  the  10th  parallel,  and  from  the  25th  to  the  40th  degree  of  W.  long, 
our  notions  of  African  geography  are  somewhat  satisfactory.  But  what  a 
gap  betwixt  Darfoor  and  the  course  of  the  White  Nile ;  to  say  nothing  of 
Meroe,  the  Abyssinian  Alps,  and  the  western  shore  of  the  Arabian  gulf  I 
In  South  Africa,  English  missionaries  have  penetrated  to  the  26th  and  even 
24<th  southern  parallel,  and  we  know  the  general  course  of  the  Orange 
river.  The  river  of  Zack  upon  the  left  side  of  the  Orange  river,  and  the 
feeders  of  the  Elephant  river  more  to  the  S.  have  been  visited.  But  among 
the  questions  which  yet  remain  to  be  solved  in  this  quarter  are :  the  sources 
of  both  branches  ot  the  Orange  river, — ^the  source  of  the  Fish  river, — ^the 
comiectioQ  of  the  chains  of  monntains,— -the  issue  of  the  river  of  Zack,  and 
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of  dMM  of  Motbows  uid  MokaMa  more  to  ^e  N.« — ^die  extent  and  dircc^ 
tioB  of  the  longhadtoal  chain  of  the  Kamhanni  motuitaiiis, — ^the  geography 
of  tile  Lapata  chain9«--aad  of  the  lake  Maiavi  to  the  eaatward.  From  ih» 
6th  aosthera  parallel  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  Hie  fines  followed  by 
traToUeia  leare  scarcely  any  interval)  bat  that  betureen  the  19th  and  26tB 
degree  of  S*  laU  ezeept  a  Mee  in  1^  N.  BL  All  tfie  equatoriid  Moe, 
§ma  the  6th  Mmtfaeni  parallel  to  the  l(Hh  north,  ir  completely  udmovn, 
with  the  exception  of  tare  strips.  It  is  in  tMii  vast  space  tfaait  modern 
geographers  find  ample  room  for  tj^cnHttion  txk^  tbecft^.  PmA^s  second 
jevniey  kid  open  the  cooatfy  «s  Bonss&  Between  Sisnegal  and  the 
flMontaina  of  Kong,  the  travds  of  Adttnaon,  Watt;  Wlnterbottou,  Mollieo, 
Laiagy  and-  othars^  haire  made  no  pretcy  wei  acquainted  witll  the  geogn- 
pUcai  leatnreo  of  the  country;  hnt^  beyond  this,  and  as  fivna  the  confiioei 
•f  Maroeeo^  we  know  only  a  nanow  border  of  the  continent.  It  was  here 
thai  a  Boiigiiton»  a  Roentgen,  and  a  €ochefet,  snccesstvely  fell  sscrifices 
to  their  daring  eatsprise  and  Moorish  perfidy.«^BAiwne  and  Hornemaim 
haYO  the  repatation  of  being  the  lliat  i^siters  of  8iwah ;  Momemaim  pro- 
longed this  line  to  Fenan ;  Lyon  wenf  still-  ftntfaer,  and  discovered  tbe 
sherisst  vonte  to  Momook ;  Ondney  aftid  bi»  Mow-traveller%,  starting 
from  the  latter  pheoy  crossed  the  Sahara  and  readied  the  capital  of  Bomoo, 
t&U  then  placed  by  geograf^MM  600  mfies  mote  to  the  N.E.  dian  it  Bboolif 
have  been*  One  of  them^  Major  Denhani',  continued  his  ronte  of  discovery 
300  Bsilea  fotber,  and  on  lejoining  bis  companions  in  Bomoo,  revealed  to 
them  the  eadsteoce  of  a  nurt  transversal  chain,  between  tbe  9th  and  lOtb 
northern  paraUela,  and  of  a  Test  central  lake-— the  existence  of  which  had 
long  been  donbted— into  which  the  Niger,  or  at  least  a  rirer  which  comes 
from  the  quarter  of  Timbuctoo  and  Kwussa,  flows.  Finally  a  Lmg  and 
a  Cailiie  haire  penetrated  to  the  mysterious  city  of  Timbnctoo^-tlie  former 
to  meet  a  tragical  deaths  the  latter  to  give  his  researches  and  descriptions 
to  a  sceptical  world.     Such  ia  tbe  latest  state  of  the  discoreries  of  Enro- 

rN  in  interior  Africa.  **  What  an  immense  void,"  says  M.  Jomanf  in 
**  Coup  d'osil  sur  les  prognes  et  Tetat  aetiael  db«  decouvertes  (tos  I  m- 
terior  de  T  Afriqne ;"  **  Wh$X  an  immense  roid  is  fbund  on  a  map  bounded 
by  these  discoveries  I  What  solution  b  there  of  the  continuity  of  the  20 
or  25  prinoipal  lines  which  African  travellers  have  followed  ?  We  hare 
computed  tbe  toUl  extent  of  these  lines  travensed  dliring  40  years,  and 
have  estinMBted  it  at  22;000  geographical  miles,  comprehending  tbeitia 
even  the  exoustlDns  of  Foncet  in  1098,  and  those  of  Bruce  in  1768  and 
1773.  Admitting  that  each  observer  has  consftantly  surveyed  with  ins  eye 
an  boriaon  of  three  leagues  in  diameter,  (and  liils  is  a  good  died,)  we  bare 
then  but  a  anribce  of  38,000  square  leagues;  and  what  is  thi^  superfici^ 
compared  with  the  total  of  Africa,  estimated  at  1,400,000  square  leagues? 
Thos  Europe  scarcely  knows  a- fiftieth  part  of  interior  AfHr^i ;  beyond  tb&U 
all  is  confusion,  and  doubts" 

Oen&ral  Dirisloax.]  It  i»  difficult  to  classify,  and  still  more  to  psr- 
ticalariae  the  difierent  States  of  which  AiKca  is  composed.  Ukert,  in  his 
Idboriotts  and  recent  account  of  this  imperf^sctly  known  dividoii  of  the 
globe,  has  adopted  the  fbllowing'  arrangement: 

I.  CAUCASFAir  eoONMiES :  vi«. 

1.  Egypt. 

3^  Coantriea  on  the  Nile,  S.  from  Egypt,  as  far  as^  Abyssinia,  and  ex- 
tending to'the  soufoes  of  the  Nile. 
%  Abyssinia  and  the  sttrronnding  conntriea. 
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4.  Countries  around  the  Atln. 

5.  The  Sahin  or  Desert,  with  the  Oases. 

II*  Negro  Countries  :  yiz. 

1.  The  coontries  on  the  coast,  from  the  White  Cape  to  the  Great  Hah 
river,  indoding  Senegambia,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Guinea. 

2.  Countries  of  the  interior,  including  Soodan  or  Nigritia,  the  dis- 
tricts between  Ashantee  and  Timbuctoo,  Houssa,  and  the  coun- 
tries to  the  £•  of  Soodan  as  far  as  Nubia. 

S.  South  Africa,  including  the  Cape  colony,  the  districts  of  the  Hot- 
tentots, CalTerland,  and  the  countries  stretching  along  the  eastern 
coast,  from  Delagoa  bay  to  the  boundaries  of  Abyssinia. 

III.  The  Islands. 

This  arrangement,  though  founded  on  somewhat  doubtful  ethoograpkical 
prindples,  may  be  adopted  as  a  kind  of  general  index  to  the  subjoi—d 
amngement  of  African  countries  and  states. 

I.  NORTHERN  AFRICA. 

1.  Egypt,  with  Marmarica  and  the  Oases. 

1   Nilotic  Countries.  ^  ^'  ^vbia,  with  Donoola  and  Seknaar. 

I.  NILOTIC  countries.  <   3  ^^3,^,^^  ^^  ^  eowitry  of  the 

Gallas  and  frontier  States. 
4.  Adbl  and  A  jak. 
6.  Darfoor  and  Kordofan. 

6.  The  Sahara. 

7.  Tripoli,  with  Barga  and  Fbzzan. 

II.  Babbart,  or  Moor-  J    8.  Tunis. 
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\. 


9.  Algibrs. 

10.  Morocco,  with  Fez,  Sue,  and  Tafi* 
let. 


U.  EASTERN  AFRICA. 

1.  ZaNOVJBBAR  ;  9.  MOZABTBIQUE  ;    9.  MOCARANOA,  With    SOFALA 

and  Inhambanb;  4.  Dblaooa. 

m.  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 
1.  Begharmi  and  Berooo;  2.  Bornou,  Mandara,  andI.OGGUN; 
S.  Hie  Fellatah  Kingdom  ;  4.  Timbuctoo  ;  5.  Borgoo  ;  6.  Youri- 
BA  ;  7.  Bambara  with  Jennb. 

IV.  WESTERN  AFRICA. 

1.  Senegambia.  2.  Guinea. 

V.  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

1.  Cajpe  Colony.  2.  Caffraria  and  Interior  Districts.  . 

VI.  THE  ISLANDS. 

Among  the  numerous  African  islands  not  included  in  any  of  the  fore- 
going States,  aie: — The  Madeiras,  The  Canaries,  The  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  Fernando  Po,  Ascension^  St  Helbna,  Tristan 
n*AcuNHA,  Madagascar,  The  Comoras,  Boubbox,  The  Mauai- 
Tius,  and  Socotoro. 

III.  2  o 
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Egypt  has  been  called  '  the  connecting  link  between  Africa  and  the  dvi« 
lized  world  ;'  it  belongs  also  at  once  to  classic  and  to  sacred  geogr^by. 
Unlqne  in  its  antiquities,  and  remarkable  in  its  physical  features, — veoere* 
able  in  its  history,  and  politically  and  commercially  important  in  ito  posi- 
tion and  resources, — *  the  land  of  Egypt'  offers  to  the  eye  of  the  mio  of 
science  and  letters,  the  statesman,  and  the  philanthropist,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  Eastern  world.  The  interest  arising  from  all 
these  sources  has  derived  an  extraordinary  increase  of  intensity  from  recent 
events.  The  discoveries  of  Burckhardt  and  Banks,  Drovetti  and  Caillsnd, 
Buckingham  and  Belzoni,  Waddington  and  Hanbury,  Hamilton  and  Leakci 
have  made  the  present  generation  familiarly  acquainted  with  her  carenii 
and  temples  and  pyramids, — ^her  gods  and  mummies  and  amulets, — after 
having  been  invisible  to  Europeans  for  nearly  a  score  of  centuries ;  Young 
and  ChampoUion  have  lifted  the  veil  from  her  mysterious  hieroglyphics, 
and  unrolled  those  historical  records  which  baffled  the  acmtiny  of  Greciu 
sages ;  and,  as  if  to  respond  to  this  growing  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  Eu- 
rope, a  poUtical  chief  has  appeared  in  the  pefson  of  the  present  pssha  of 
Egypt,  whose  policy — ^though  not  always  sound  in  principle — htfdone 
more  for  the  regeneration  of  that  country,  within  the  last  fifteen  yetn, 
than  all  his  predecessors  effected  during  as  many  centuries. 

Name.'}  In  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  Egypt  is  denominated  the  land  of 
Mizraim  or  MUMraim  ;  Josephus  called  it  Mntra  ;  the  Septuagint  traos- 
lators,  MeHrawn ;  Eusebius  and  Suidas,  Mestraia ;  and  the  Turks  and 
Arabs  still  call  it  Mestr^  Massr,  or  Musir;  and  also  Kifi^  Kopt,  or  El' 
KML  By  its  ancient  inhabitants  it  was  called  Chemia  ;  the  appellation 
which  it  still  retains  among  the  Copts.  Egypt  is  a  name  of  very  doabt- 
ful  etymology,  as  indeed  all  the  other  appellations  of  this  couatry  are. 
Homer,  Diodoms  Siculus,  and  Xenophon  called  the  Nile  Aiguptoi*  En- 
sebius — ^wbo  is  supposed  to  have  followed  Manetho  the  Egjrptian  histo- 
rian— states  that  Rameses,  who  reigned  in  Egypt,  according  to  Usher,  B.C. 
1577,  was  also  called  jEgtfptus,  and  that  he  gave  his  name  to  his  kingdom. 
Bruce  says  that  Y-G^pt,  the  name  given  to  Egypt  in  Ethiopia,  means  ^tbe 
country  of  canals.' 

Boundaries.']  This  country  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  on  the  E.  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Khan-Jounes,  at  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  S3a'ia,  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Arabian  gulf  or  Red 
Sea,  which  divides  it  from  Asia,  and  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  esstero 
boundary  ;  on  the  S.  by  Nubia,  the  frontier  being  here  determined  hj  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Immonde  in  the  {»- 
rallel  of  24**  23'  and  meridian  of  Khargeh ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  deserts 
of  Libya  and  Barca,  so  as  to  include  the  Great  and  Little  Oasts,  the  Oasis 
of  Dakhel,  and  that  of  Farafre.  The  northern  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  and 
offers  no  remarkable  point  except  Cape  Bourlos ;  that  along  the  Arabian 
gulf  is  more  extensive,  rocky,  and  abrupt,  and  towards  the  S.  is  bordered 
with  small  islands,  such  as  Cheduan,  and  the  isle  of  Emeralds,  nesr  Cape 
Nosi  or  Ras-el-Enf,  the  only  promontory  on  the  coast. 

Extent.}  According  to  D'Anville's  map,  this  country  is  situated  be- 
iwmxL  23*4(K  and  SP28'  N.  lat.;  and  SO*  and  34' Se'  E.  long,  which 
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its  kngth  from  N.  to.  S.  468  geographical  or  about  530  British  miles, 
and  Its  greatest  hraadtb,  from  £.  to  W.,  230  geographical,  or  264  Briush 
miles  ;  but  its  breadth  in  general  is  a  great  deal  leas.     Modem  French  geo- 
graphers place  Cape  Boorlos,  the  extreme  northern  point  of  Egypt,  in  3  i* 
37',  and  the  gnlf  of  Immonde,  the  extreme  sonthem  point,  in  23"*  23'  N. 
lat. ;  other  anthors  assign  different  admeasorements  both  to  the  length  and 
the  breadth  of  Egypt.     The  truth  is,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  western 
boundaries  of  this  country  with  exactness.     According  to  Agaba  they  run 
to  **  the  large  and  extensive  height  towards  the  West,"  82  honrs  from 
Abonsir.    Delia  Cella  extends  Egypt  still  farther,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  golf  of  Bomba,  where  Cape  Trabnco  is  reckoned  by  some  geographers 
as  belonging  to  Tripoli,  and  by  others  assigned  to  Egypt.     Some  again 
termiDato  the  soathem  bonndary-line  at  Assouan,  and  others  extend  it  to 
Teffiu     So  little  certainty  of  admeasurement  is  there  in  the  geography  of  a 
eoontry  ^ere  the  truths  of  geometry,  and  consequently  the  fundamental 
principles  of  geographical  science  are  supposed  to  haye  been  discovered, 
and  which  gave  birth  to  Ptolemy,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient 
geographers  I     Templeman  reckons  the  superficial  extent  of  Egypt  at 
197,842  English  square  miles ;  Gatterer  and  Stein  assign  to  it  140,760 
square  miles.     Some  French  geographers  estimate  it  at  20,000  square 
leagues,  and  others  at  24,000.     These,  and  all  other  similar  calculations, 
most  of  course  be  mere  approximations,  founded  on  rather  vague  data ;  and 
it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  this  extent  of  surface  is  merely  nominal  in 
point  of  value;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  Delta,  and  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  Nile,  or  about  one-tenth  ot  the  whole,  the  rest  of  the  country  is  a 


n]  Egypt  has  been  politically  divided  since  a  very  early  period 

into  three  parts,  which  are  distinctly  marked  out  by  their  physical  features 
also,  namely  : 

Modem  Provinces.     Village*.  Population. 

C  Called  by  the  ancients  the  f  1.  Thebes  &  Esnah,    195  86,888 

l>r«Eov„.    ]a"«;d"'xS;^4''^]^°'5«l'«»rJ-"ieh.      374  326.160 

( Syene  to  ChemniB.               (.3.  Siout  or  Suyut,        306  188,900 

r  The  ffeptammidoithe and-  f  4.  Minieh  or  Menysh ,  SfiO  154^856 

^           c.           lents,  and  ChutamehoT  Fot-J^  Beny  Soofe,            367  184^180 

MmDLE  Egypt.  <  ^a,^  of  the  Arabs;  extending }  6.  Fayoum,                    66  58,480 

(,fiomChemnis  to  Circasorus.  (,7.  Ameh  or  Atfih,         80  45,928 

'8.  Gizeh,  a  por- 
ftionofthe  sou-l 

(.to  Upper  Egypt  3 

9.  Killyub orQueUoub,  140  177,488 

10.  Charquieh  or  Shar- 
kiyeh,                      310  189,608 

11.  Maxisounh  or  Da. 
cahUydi,                  315  197,000 

12.  Damietta,  13,600 

13.  Garbiehor  Abyar,  360  230,456 

14.  Mcnouf,                 312  224,480 

15.  Rashid  or  RoMtts,  13,440 

16.  Baheirah  or  Bah^ 
hireh,                      280  89,528 
Cauo  with  Bulac,  218,560 
Alexanoeia,  12,528 

^75  2,5U,400 


r  The  DfJtOy  or  Arabian  Bcl- 
LowsM  EoYPT.  <  Aort,  and  theoountry  on  both  < 
C  ndea  of  the  Delta. 
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TIm  popaktion  and  nllaget  aboT«  emuneiuted,  were  roported 
lecton  of  the  miri  inpoMd  by  the  present  pasha  in  1821. 


CHAP.  I^HISTORY. 

EoTPT  is  the  meet  ancient  kingdom  concerning  which  any  memoriaJ  hai 

been  preserved  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrews,  or  in  the  tnulition* 

and  researches  of  the  Greeks.    Within  the  succession  of  a  few  generatkmf 

after  the  delnge,  the  Egyptians  had  grown  up  into  a  great  nation,  cnlu^at- 

ing  the  arts  of  peace  under  the  rule  of  a  monarch,  and  distributed  into 

different  classes  for  the  practice  of  distinct  trades  and  professions. 

**  Oldwt  of  mortali  they  ni^o  MOfdad  wrth, 
Era  yet  in  heaTen  the  eacred  tigm  bad  birth, 

Era  men  the  lunar  wandering  leamed  to  read ; 
En  ytt  Cba  bereea  of  Denealion'a  blood 
Pelayia  peopled  with  a  f  lorioue  brood : 
The  fertile  plains  of  Ecypt  flourished  then, 
Fkvdoellra  evMlle  of  the  int  of  aeen." 

Arouomua  RHonnra. 

An  order  of  priests  recorded  and  eommuniealed,  fiom  generalioo  to 
geiiendoii»  the  system  of  their  religions  belief  and  worship,  and  w&n  the 
teachers  of  whaterer  parts  of  knowledge  and  science  were  not  mynterioaily 
eonoealed  from  the  people.  Agricnltore  was  the  employment  of  a  very 
{real  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cooDitrf .  The  monarch  hnd  dis- 
ciplined soldiers  for  his  gnard,  and  dl  the  pomp  of  a  coml.  Pastoral 
occupations  were  not  unknown  or  unpractised,  but  in  comparison  with 
■gtiOTlture- were  overiooked.  Various  mechanical  arts  were  used  to  provide 
BMBy  of  the  secondary  aocommodatknis  of  life.  Houses  were  built  of 
coarse  bricks.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  curiously  embalmed.  The 
com  of  Egrpt  was  exchanged  for  the  spices,  pearls,  slaves,  and  precious 
metals,  whicji  strangers  brought  to  purchase  it.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
human  life  in  £g3rpt,  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  driven 
by  famine,  to  go  down  from  the  parched  plains  of  Sjrria  into  this  land  of 
fertility  and  plenty.  Abraham  is  sappoeed  to  hare  visited  Egypt  about 
1918  B.C.  or  430  yean  after  the  deluge,  according  to  the  received  com- 
putation, and  at  that  time  we  are  not  historically  acquainted  with  any  per- 
manent settlements  having  been  made  even  in  southern  Asia.  The  kingdom 
of  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  soon  after 
the  dispersion  of  the  Noachite  family,  although  the  name  does  not  occur 
in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  time  of  Homer  this  city  was  still  the  boast 
of  Egypt ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Osymandias  the  seat  of  the  monarchy  was 
transferred  from  Thebes  to  Memphis,  which  continued  to  be  the  royal 
residence  till  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  about  567  B.C.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  however,  tlwt  the  whole  of  Egypt  was,  in  these  early  times, 
in  the  possession  of  one  monarch ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  very  fiu^t  of  the 
existence  of  several  rival  cities,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  die  ezistence 
of  riTil  States.  There  are  seven  districts  in  which  the  various  dynastiee  of 
Egyptian  mMiarchs  are  said  to  have  held  sway :  Diospolis  or  Thebes, 
Memphis,  Tanis,  Bubastis,  Sais,  Sethron,  and  Elephantine.  Doubtless 
some  of  these  dynasties  were  at  least  collateral,  but  national  vanity  or  ig- 
norance has  made  them  successive.  The  ancient  periods  of  Eg3rptian  his- 
tory were  preserved  by  means  of  hieroglyphics  known  only  to  Uie  priests, 
^ho  assured  Herodotus  that  by  means  of  these  records  they  could  treco 
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Mr  national  hkUMy  daring  a  period  of  50,000  yean.  Menea,  they 
affinaed,  was  the  fiiat  Egyptian  king  of  mortal  race,  for  before  his  time  the 
EgyptmoM  had  been  governed  by  immortala.  Bnt  as  331  of  the  snocessori 
of  Menes  are  recorded  in  the  Egyptian  annals,  if  those  documents  conld  be 
at  all  tmated,  the  period  which  had  elapsed  between  the  beginning  of  his 
rsign  and  the  time  of  Herodotus,  woald  amoont  to  3,380  yean,  allowmg 
only  10  years  to  each  reign ;  and  the  foondation  of  Memphis  by  Menea 
would  be  carried  back  to  the  38th  century  before  the  Christian  en  I  All 
traditioa  and  historical  monuments,  however,  refer  us  to  eariy  inroads  of 
foreign  tribes,  and  the  conquest  of  various  parts  of  Egypt  by  these  fierce 
boidea.  Iliese  iuoads  appear  to  have  been  made  partly  from  Ethiopia, 
after  that  the  arts  had  been  introduced  into  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt,  and 
partly  from  Asia  by  tribes  of  Phflsnician  and  Arabian  origin.  These  latter 
coaqueran  were  the  Aurita  or  sbepherd-kmgs  who,  according  to  Josephus, 
maintained  themselves  in  Egypt  511  years.  They  are  said  to  have  lived 
in  a  state  of  constant  hostility  with  the  natives  until  their  expulsion  into 
Syria  about  1674  B.C.  The  Diospolitan  monarchs  were  contemp<mury 
with  the  8hepherd4dngs  and  with  the  Pharaohs  of  Miaraim  or  Lower 

Egypt- 

iSsfoilriifw]  After  an  obscure  interval,  of  which  the  duration  is  not 
predsely  known,  appeared  Sesostris,  of  whom  so  many  fictions  have  been 
related  nader  the  name  of  history.  By  Sir  Isaac  Newton  this  extraordhi- 
aiy  pereonage  is  supposed  to  be  the  S|ushack  who  took  Jerusalem  in  the 
reign  of  Rehoboam ;  while  Mr  Whiston  supposes  him  to  be  the  Pharaoh 
who  waa  drowned  in  the  Red  sea,  and  Bryant  considers  him  to  have  been 
altogetlier  an  ideal  hero.  Manetho  makes  him  the  son  of  Sesoncfaosis,  and 
the  2d  king  of  the  12th  Egjrptian  dynasty.  Herodotus  calls  him  (or  his 
son)  Pheron, — a  corruption,  probably,  of  Pharaoh.  Bredow  supposes  this 
Egypdaa  Alexander  to  have  flourished  in  the  ISth  century  before  the 
ChristiaB  ere.  According  to  the  calculations  of  some  German 'Chronolo- 
gists,  Sesostris  Rhames,  or  the  Great,  lived  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  was 
the  son  of  that  Pharaoh  who  perished  in  the  Red  sea  while  pursuing  the 
Israelites.  It  is  difficult,  indeed  impossible,  to  determine  this  point  of 
dironology,  but  there  seems  no  sound  reason  to  doubt  the  actual  existence 
of  this  personage.  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us  that,  while  yet  a  youth, 
he  aabdned  Arabia.  He  next  conquered  Libya ;  and  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  rendered  the  Ethiopians  his  tributaries.  Having  organised  a 
vast  army  he  invaded  Asia,  crossed  both  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  penetrated 
to  the  Eastern  ocean,  turned  north  upon  the  Tanais,  and  founded  a  colony 
upon  the  borders  of  Europe.  Returning  home,  after  nine  years'  absence, 
he  set  lumself  to  improve  his  Egyptian  kingdom.  He  fortified  the  E.  side 
of  Egypt  with  a  wall  which  ran  from  Pelusium  through  the  desert  to  He- 
liopolis ;  he  dug  canals,  which  branched  out  from  de  Nile,  all  the  way 
from  Memphb  to  the  sea ;  he  erected  a  temple  in  every  city  of  Egypt ; 
and  covered  the  whole  land  with  columns  and  obelisks  and  triumplial 
monuments. 

PsammetuAui  and  his  9uccen&n.'}  After  the  death  of  Sesostris  ano- 
ther chasm  in  Egyptian  history  presents  itself,  concluding  with  the  reign  of 
a  king  Amasis.  We  next  meet  successively  with  Cetes  contenqMHary  with 
Priam,  and  Remphis,  and  Cheops,  Cephren  and  Myceiinus,  the  builders 
of  the  pyramids.  At  last  Pteammetichus,  the  son  of  Nechus,  waa  raised 
to  the  throne,  about  679  B.C.  Manetho  enumerates  FrnDunetichns  as 
the  dth  sovereign  of  the  Saitic  dynasty.     He  was  probably  prince  of  Sab. 
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With  the  MriatMce  of  Gtecian  mercenaries  he  fixed  hb  ca|»iud  at  BubaiUu, 
on  the  Pdnaian  aim  of  the  Nile»  where  he  appUed  hiimelf  to  the  encoonge- 
ment  of  commerce.  He  was  saooeeded  by  Nechns,  the  Pharaoh-Nedio  of 
Scripture,  about  617  B.C.  Egypt  had  now  got  a  navy,  and  comiDeice 
flouriahed  at  Nancratea,  but  from  Una  period  alao  this  country  becine  b- 
▼olred  in  the  wars  of  Southern  Aaia.  The  foresta  of  Lebanns  attncted 
the  cupidity  of  Nechua  XL  and  led  him  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  S71U 
and  PhoBnicia.  Joaiah,  king  of  Judah,  being  in  alliance  with  the  Aayriui 
king,  refused  to  let  the  Egyptian  army  paaa  through  hia  kingdom ;  wbere- 
upon  a  battle  ensued  in  the  vale  of  Megiddo,  in  which  Joaiah  lost  ha  life. 
The  conqueror  now  penetrated  to  the  Euphratea,  and  took  the  great  dty 
of  Carchembh ;  but  soon  after,  encountering  the  Babylonian  kmg  Neba- 
chadneazar,  at  Carchemish,  he  waa  defeated  and  stripped  of  all  his  Aaiatic 
conquests.  Among  his  successors  was  Apries,  the  Phaiaoh-Hophra  of 
Scripture,  with  whom  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judea,  entered  into  so  ruk  and 
latal  an  alliance.  Apries  attempted  the  conquest  of  Cyrene,  a  Gracaa 
colony  in  Africa,  but  the  enterprise  fisiled,  and  Apriea — as  had  been  pre* 
dieted  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah — ^fell  by  the  hands  of  rebels  soim  after. 
Under  the  usurper,  Amasis,  Egypt  enjoyed  much  tranquillity,  and  is  stated 
to  haTO  contained  no  fewer  than  20,000  populous  towns.  In  hia  reign  the 
Grecian  philosopher,  Pjrthagoras,  visited  Egypt.  His  dispute  with  Cyns, 
on  account  of  his  alliance  with  Crcesus,  occasioned  the  attack  of  Cmbpe^ 
who  defeated  the  Egyptian  foroea  under  Psammenitus,  the  son  of  Ajnaflis, 
at  Pelusium,  and  took  possession  of  Memphis  in  525  B.C.  Afier  this 
event,  Egypt  formed  a  prorince  of  the  Persian  empire  for  the  space  of  193 
years.  Psammenitus  was  the  last  native  sovereign  of  Egypt;  thus  the 
prophecy  of  Esekiel  (ch.  zzx.  13.)  has  been  wonderfully  fulfilled :  **  Thm 
shali  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 

Ptolemy  /.]  When  the  dominions  of  Darius  were  seised  by  Alexsoder 
the  Great,  Egypt  received  the  conqueror  with  no  show  of  resistsnce,  and 
the  vanity  of  the  Macedonian  was  flattered  by  hb  being  proooonced  the 
son  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  when  he  visited  the  temple  of  that  deity.  On  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Ptolemy  Lagus,  afterwards  called  Soter,  obtained  the 
viceroyalty  of  Egypt,  with  Libya  and  part  of  Arabia.  He  greatly  enlarged 
and  beautified  Alexandria,  making  it  the  coital  of  his  dominions ;  he  hite- 
wise  founded  a  college  and  library  in  that  city,  which,  in  consequeDce,  he- 
came  the  abode  of  learned  men.  Having  added  Palestine,  Syria,  aod 
Phoenicia  to  his  dominions,  he  closed  an  illustrious  life  in  the  84tli  year  of 
his  age,  and  39th  of  his  reign,  284  B.C. 

Ptolemy  IL  to  Cleopatra,']  His  son  and  successor  Ptolemy  Philadelphia 
founded  IHolemais,  completed  the  can4i>fLSnez  which  his  father  had  hegaOt 
and  built  the  Pharos  or  light-house.'  He  died  in  247  B.C«— His  son,  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  was  a  warlike  and  successful  prince,  and  showed  mudi  kindness 
to  the  Jews.— He  waa  succeeded,  221  B.C.,  by  Ptolemy  Philopater,  an 
execrable  despot,  whose  career  was  brief  and  inglorious« — His  son  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  enjoyed  only  a  brief  reign. — On  bis  death  the  queen-fflother, 
Cleopatra,  succeeded  to  the  administration ;  and  after  her  demise,  Ptolemy 
Philomater  ascended  the  throne.  He  waa  taken  prisoner  by  Antiochns 
Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  and  his  younger  brother,  Euergetes  IL,  surasoied 
Fhyscon  for  his  corpulence  and  gluttony,  was  raised  to  the  vacant  throne. 
Physcon's  atrocities  were  of  the  most  hideous  description ;  yet  be  was 
allowed  to  end  his  days  at  Alexandria,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age»  »^ 
29th  of  his  reign,  122  B.C During  the  succeeding  reigns  of  Vtokwfy 
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Latbynuy  Alexander  II.,  and  Ptolemy  X^  the  ooontry  was  distracted  by  a 
series  of  civil  contests,  in  which  every  enormity  was  committed,  and  the 
predictions  of  Isaiah  (ch.  xix.  2.)  shingly  Terified :  **  I  will  set  the 
Egyptians  against  the  Egyptians ;  and  they  shall  fight  every  one  against  bis 
brother,  and  every  one  against  his  neighbonr— city  against  city,  and  king- 
dom (name)  against  kingdom."  Ptolemy  X.,  a  weak  effeminate  creature,  who 
had  won  for  himself,  by  his  effeminate  habits,  the  name  of  Auletes  or  '  the 
flote-player,'  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  and  bribed 
the  favour  of  Julias  Cesar,  then  consul  at  Rome,  by  presenting  him  with 
6000  talents,  or  about  £1,162,500.  Driven  from  his  kingdom  by  his 
sabjectSy  who  despised  him,  he  was  eventually  replaced  upon  his  throne  by 
the  Roman  general,  Mark  Anthony.  At  his  death  he  left  his  children 
noder  the  protection  and  tuition  of  ^ome. — Ptolemy  XI.  and  Ptolemy  XII. 
were  successively  associated  with  their  sister,  Cleopatra,  in  the  government 
of  Egypt.  The  death  of  Cleopatra  closed  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies, 
after  it  had  lasted  about  294  yean,  and  Egypt  was  converted  into  a  Roman 
province. 

Egt^  Wider  Rome,']  Under  the  prefecture  of  ^lins  Gallus,  an 
abortive  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  Arabian  peninsula.  In  A.  D. 
117,  the  emperor  Adrian  visited  this  province  of  hu  dominions,  and  re- 
mained there  for  two  years.  While  die  emperor  Probus  commanded  in 
Egypt,  he  executed  many  important  works  in  that  country.  Diocletian 
punished  the  cities  of  Alexandria,  Busiris,  and  Coptos,  in  a  very  severe 
manner,  for  having  rebelled  against  his  authority.  Christianity  was  pro- 
bably early  introduced  into  Egypt,  as  there  were  Jewish  proselytes  of 
Egypt,  Libya,  and  Cyrene,  present  at  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
on  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  many  of  whom  probably  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  the  Apostles,  and  introduced  them  into  their  native  country.  Gibbon 
has  sketdied  the  following  outline  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
this  country  :  ''  The  extensive  commerce  of  Alexandria,  and  its  proximity 
to  Palestine,  gave  an  easy  entrance  to  the  new  religion.  It  was  firnt 
embraced  by  great  numbers  of  the  Therapeutes^  or  Essenians  of  the  lake 
Mareotis, — a  Jewish  sect,  which  had  abated  much  of  its  reverence  for  the 
Mosaic  ceremonies.  The  austere  life  of  the  Essenians,  their  fasts  and  ex- 
communications, the  conmiunity  of  goods,  the  love  of  celibacy,  their  zeal 
for  martyrdom,  and  the  warmth,  though  not  the  purity,  of  their  faith,  already 
offered  a  very  lively  image  of  the  primitive  discipline.  It  was  in  the  school 
of  Alexandria  that  the  Christian  theology  appears  to  have  assumed  a 
regular  and  scientifical  form  ;  and  when  Hadrian  visited  Egypt,  he  found  a 
church,  composed  of  Jews  and  of  Gi^eks,  sufficiently  important  to  attract 
the  notice  of  that  inquisitive  prince.  But  the  progress  of  Christianity  was 
for  a  long  time  confined  witlun  the  limits  of  a  single  city,  which  was  itself 
a  foreign  colony ;  and  till  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the  predecessors 
of  Demetrius  were  the  only  prelates  of  the  Egyptian  church.  Three  bishops 
were  consecrated  by  the  hands  of  Demetrius,  and  the  number  was  increased 
to  twenty  by  his  successor  Heraclas.  The  body  of  the  natives — a  people 
distinguished  by  a  sullen  inflexibility  of  temper—- entertained  the  new  doc- 
trine with  coldness  and  resistance ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Origen,  it  was 
rare  to  meet  with  an  Egyptian  who  had  surmounted  his  early  prejudices 
in  favour  of  the  sacred  MiimAla  of  his  country.  As  soon,  indeed,  as  Chris- 
tianity ascended  the  throne,  the  zeal  of  those  barbarians  obeyed  the 
prevailing  impulsion ;  the  cities  of  Egypt  were  filled  with  bishops,  and  the 
deserts  of  Thebais  swanned  with  hermits."     Egypt,  the  fruitful  parent  of 
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•aparfttitioDy  afforded  tbe  fint  example  of  tke  moiiartie  life,  in  liwpenofa 
of  Anthony,  of  aaintly  fiune.  So  weil  did  Antlioiiy's  Tiewv  plene  the 
Egyptians,  that  tn  a  abort  time  the  number  of  monka  were  ahnoet  eqaal  to 
the  remainder  of  the  people.'  The  AlesmBdnaoi  dmrdi  was  eariy  cor- 
rupted by  the  introdnetion  d  those  metapfayaieal  snbtledes  with  wbidiTiin 
men  have  ever  attempted  to  destroy  the  simplicaty  of  the  Christian  fidtfa. 
The  disputes  of  the  Ariaa,  Cadiolic,  and  Heathen  fiM^ons,  at  Alexandria, 
were  long  and  fierce.  In  the  reign  of  Theodosins,  paganism  was  fisally 
suppressed ;  but  the  Taluable  librvy  of  Akzandria  perished  in  the  tomiilt 
which  was  raised  on  this  occasion*  The  straggles  of  a  p^petual  nieces* 
«on  of  rival  or  sduamatical  patriarchs,  fill  up  the  annals  of  Egypt's  history, 
until  the  Saracen  iovaden  appeared  upon  its  firontiers. 

Sar<icen  Invasiofu]  Memphis  waa  first  taken  by  the  general  of  Omir; 
Alexandria  surrendered  some  time  afterwards ;  and  being  given  up  to  pO- 
lage,  its  third  library  perished  in  the  hands  of  its  mtbless  capton.  Re- 
duced to  a  province  of  the  Mahommedan  empire,  Egypt  daims  but  asBglrt 
notice  from  history.  With  the  intermission  of  a  few  years,  during  wtiA 
it  was  in  some  measure  an  independent  State,  Egypt  was  governed  by  the 
khaliffs  of  Bagdad,  till  the  year  968,  when  it  was  reduced  by  Moez,  tbe 
Fatimite  khaliff  of  Cairwan,  a  petty  State  in  Barbery.  During  a  con- 
aiderable  period,  the  throne  of  Egypt  waa  filled  with  princes  of  this  dynasty, 
whose  viziers,  or  prime  nunisters,  usually  left  to  ^eir  masters  iofy  the 
shadow  of  power.  The  last  of  the  Fa^ites  expired  in  1171,  when 
Saladin,  of  a  more  ambitious  diiposition,  and  possessed  of  greater  abil&tiei 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  in  the  office  of  vizier,  aasnmed  the  sole  power; 
and,  favoured  by  particular  drcnmstaBees,  declared  himself,  in  1173, 
sovereign  of  Egypt.  Not  being  a  descendant  of  Mahomet,  he  etmM  not 
be  denominated  khaUffi  which  implies  the  sacerdotal  as  well  m  kingty 
office.  On  this  account  he  chose  &e  name  of  sultan,  and  left  the  office  of 
pontiff  to  be  filled  by  a  descendant  of  the  ]ntyphet. 

S(Uadin*2  l^e  powers  of  Europe  were,  about  tlus  time,  exhanslang 
themselves,  by  endeavouring  to  take  from  the  Turks  the  holy  land,--^ 
country  whidi  did  not  belong  to  them,  and  from  the  possession  of  wlndi 
they  did  not  hope  to  reap  any  other  advantage  than  being  able  to  prvteet 
such  Christians  as  resorted  to  Jemaalem  in  pilgrimage.  But,  in  cn^to 
obtain  this,  mighty  armies  were  levied ;  kings  \e/h  their  own  dominioiu  a 
prey  to  anarchy  and  coufrision,  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  Mahomme- 

7  «  The  monks  were  dMded  into  two  danee;  the  CoBDobitee,  who  lived  under  • 

eoramoB  and  repilar  dleeiplioe,  Kod  the  Anachorete,  who  indulged  their  unaoeial  ind*- 

pendent  fitnrntieiem.     The  meet  deToat,  or  the  moot  aBkblthnie  of  tho  eplrituol  bre^rta 

renooueed  the  conTent,  ae  they  had  renounced  the  woild.    The  fenront  moom^tnmtA 

Erypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  were  surrounded  bv  a  Laura,  a  distant  cirde  ofioIiCUT 

ottls ;  and  tbe  eztrtTagant  penanoe  of  the  hermits  was  stimulated  by  apptaoM  tod 

emulatioo.    They  sank  under  the  painful  weight  of  eressss  and  ehsins  ;  sm  their  ons^ 

elated  limbe  were  confined  by  oollars,  braoelets,  gauntlets,  and  greaves  of  massy  and  ri|w 

iron.     All  superfluous  ineumbranes  of  dress  they  oontemptuously  cast  awav ;  aDd«o«* 

■avage  saints  of  both  aazas  have  been  admired,  whose  naked  bodies  were  only  eoveree  d7 

long  hair.    Tliey  aqiirod  to  reduce  themselvee  to  the  rude  and  miaeraUe  slate  in  whtti 

the  human  brute  is  scarcely  dietinguiBhed  above  his  kindred  animals ;  aad  a  namoosf 

sect  of  Anadiorets  derived  their  name  (Bm^mi)  from  their  humble  practice  of  grsslof  in 

the  fields  of  Mesopotamia  with  the  eommon  herd.    Tliey  ofken  osnrped  the  d«o  ff 

some  wild  beast,  whom  they  affected  to  resemble ;  they  burled  themoslves  in  ■>■■* 

gloomy  csvem  which  art  or  nature  had  scooped  out  of  the  rock ;  and  the  marble  qoir 

rios  of  Tbebale  are  still  inscribed  with  the  monusseots  of  their  peuanos.    The  mm 

perfect  hermits  are  supposed  to  have  passed  many  days  without  food,  maDf  otp" 

without  sleep,  and  many  years  without  speaking ;  and  glorious  was  the  msu  (I  ^^ 

that  name,)  who  contrived  any  cell,  or  seat,  of  a  peeulur  construction,  vrbicn  m^ 

•xpoM  him,  Id  the  most  InooBvsnient  poitmv^  to  ths;iBGlflBODey  of  tho  ■iasBns***«*QiW^ 
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IB  tbe  ewlerik  eonutries ;  the  pope  called  the  war  holy ;  indulgeiic^s 
of  liie  fullest  kmd  were  granted  to  the  cnuaden  ;  asd  the  exceesite  cruel- 
ties eommiftted  vese  eonridered  as  acta  of  devotion.  Ereiy  hero  was  a 
aamt ;  ererf  aoUer  a  defrotoe;  and  the  Church  might  then,  hoth  in  a 
netiphixical  and  in  a  literal  aenae,  he  emphatically  ctlied  miiiietnt,  fia- 
ladin,  who  had  erer-nm  a  great  extent  of  territory  in  the  tkeghbourhood 
flf  Egyptt  the  aeene  of  thii  invaaien  of  the  Christians,  was  nalwally  induced 
to  torn  his  arms  against  those  who  ia>peared  to  he  such  inyeterate  enemies 
of  haa  religiottt  and  who  fought  for  the  possession  of  oomtries  over  which 
lie  daimed  Ae  s^vereigBty.  AVilham  U.  of  Sicily  had  indeed  carried  his 
flons  into  Egypt  itself^  and,  with  a  mmMrevs  army,  laid  siege  to  Alex- 
ndria.  fialaidin  appioadied  to  its  relief,  and  the  Christians,  without  daring 
to  TenteiB  an  engagement,  fled,  leaving  behind  them  all  their  military 
storea  aiid  haggage.  But  the  sBhan  was  net  so  lortonate  in  his  next 
engagement  with  the  cmaaden.  In  1177  he  led  his  amy  into  Palestine, 
and  attaokfid ithe  cmsadem;  hnt  was  defeated,  with  the  less,  it  is  said,  of 
40,000  men  iq>an  the  fidd,  besides  a  great  number  who  periled  in  theb: 
tt^  homewards  through  Ihe  desert.  In  1 182,  Saladin  undertook  another 
cKpedition  iado  Syria,  hot  was  not  aMne  sacceoaful  than  forawrly,  being 
npalsed  from  Jkleppo  and  Al  Mawsel.  At  •sea,  however.  Ins  adnmals 
ahtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  fleet  of  the  Chriallians.  in  1168^ 
Salsdfli  retmned  into  Syria,  and  having  taken  Aleppo  and  four  other  cities, 
tamed  his  arms  againBt  the  crusaden,  who  were  assembled  in  great  force 
at  Sepphoris  in  -Gidilee.  All  his  exertions,  however,  could  not  king  them 
is  an  cngiymentat  this  time  ;  but,  in  1187,.he  gained  a  victory  which 
sarpaaeed  idl  his  fanner  conquests.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Tiberias, 
and  wan  senewed  with  redoubled  fury  and  the  most  inveterate  cpbetinacy  for 
three  saooessive  days,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Franks  were  com- 
pletely vanquished.  The  king  of  Jerusalem  waa  taken  prisoner,  with 
An<dd  the  prince  of  Al  Shawbee,  and  the  masten  of  the  two  unitary 
orden  at  Jemsalem.  Following  his  advantage,  Tiberias  was  iaunediately 
besieged  by  Saladin,  and  in  a  short  tiaie  capitulated.  Acre,  or  PtoteoMM, 
next  aumdeied ;  and  having  dividedhis  army  into thvee  bodies,  NesfM^Hs, 
rawares,  and  Sepphoris,  soon  fell  into  his  hands.  Joppa  made  a  vigovoas 
resistance,  but  was  taken  by  storm ;  Tripoli,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidon, 
was  taken  titer  a  aiege  of  six  days ;  ^don  itself  sunvndeved  at  the  fint 
asonmona ;  Beiytns  icapitulated  hi  seven,  and  Aacalan  ofMr  a  eiege  of 
foorteen  days.  Jerusalem  was  next  invested,  and  a  brsaeh  being  made  in 
the  waEs,  tte  garrison  capitulated,  and  were  peimitted  to  march  oat  with 
their  ^vnifies  and  effiBCts. 

The  ncjpd  conquests  of  Saladin  made  the  Franks  in  die  Eastentirdy  to 
leee  conrage.  Their  grief  was  extreme ;  but  not  so  much  on  aooeunt  of 
the  nnmfaen  killed,  as  Ihat  the  holy  land,  and  its  sacred  velics,  were 
once  more  in  liie  power  of  infidels.  Thierri,  grand  preceptor  of  the 
military  order  of  Templaxa,  writmg  to  his  brethren  in  the  West,  concerning 
the  miaHortanes  of  ihe  Xillhrifltians,  says :  the  **  king  is  taken,  and  what  is 
still  move  deplorable,  the  precious  wood  of  the  true  cross  is  fiJlen  into  the 
hands  of  the  "U^^  The  garrison  of  Jerasalem  considered  themselves  as 
particularly  unfortunate,  that  -  they  were  obliged  to  deliver  up  with  ^eir 
own  hands  the  holy  aty."  "Men,  women,  andohildfen,"  says  Victor, 
**  young  and  old,  presumed  themselves  befare  the  holy  sepuldne,  bathing 
it  with  their  team,  fcisaing  and  embracing  it."  In  Europe,  nothing  could 
equal  the  consternation  with  which  the  tidings  were  received.    We  an 
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even  told  by  the  writers  of  thode  times,  that  the  pope  died  of  grief!  Fuh- 
lic  prayers  and  fasts  were  appointed  on  the  ocoasion ;  and  Roger  de 
Iloveden  assures  ns,  that  '^  the  cardinals  resolved  to  avoid  every  species  of 
pleasure  and  amusement, — to  receive  no  presents  from  such  as  had  causes 
depending  in  the  court  of  Rome, — and  never  to  mount  horse  so  long  as  the 
holy  land  was  trodden  under  foot  by  the  in^dels."  It  is  almost  needless 
to  add,  that  they  were  not  so  foolish  as  to  put  any  of  these  resolutions  into 
execution. 

Saladin  continued  to  pursue  his  success  ;  and,  though  in  some  instances, 
nis  designs  terminated  unfavourably,  he  was  generally  fortonate.  After 
reducing  Laodicea,  and  many  other  places,  he  advanced  against  Antioch ; 
whereupon  Bohemond,  the  prince  of  that  place,  was  so  intimidated,  that 
he  begged  a  truce  for  eight  months,  which  was  granted  him.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  scattered  forces  of  the  Christians  collected  themselves ;  and  fw' 
getting  their  former  dissensions-^which  had  long  prevented  them  from 
acting  with  unanimity — consulted  on  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted 
for  their  common  preservation,  while  they  received  from  Europe  powerful 
re-inforcements.  In  1189,  the  army  of  the  Franks  amounted  to  neariy 
40,000  men.  They  first  made  themselves  masters  of  Alexandretta,  and 
then  laid  siege  to  Ptolemais,  during  which  th'ey  were  attacked  by  Saladin, 
— ^but  completely  defeated  him,  killing  10,000  of  his  men.  The  besiegers, 
however,  had  been  baffled  in  every  attempt  upon  Ptolemais,  for  the  space 
of  three  years,  when  Richard  I.  of  England,  commonly  ciedled  Coenr  de 
Xion,  and  Philip  II.  of  France,  arrived  with  a  numerous  army.  Of  these, 
the  former,  if  not  the  most  skilful,  was  certainly  the  most  intrepid  general 
of  hb  time ;  and  at  that  period,  intrepidity,  rather  than  skill,  seems  to  have 
had  the  chief  influence^in  military  undertakings.  The  arrival  of  a  new 
army,  headed  by  an  able  general,  gave  vigour  to  the  attacks  of  the  assail- 
ants ;  and  Ptolemais  was  forced  to  surrender.  A  number  of  prisonisn  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  crusaders,  for  whom  Saladin  refused  the  ransom  that 
had  been  demanded  ;  whereupon,  Richard,  little  to  the  honour  of  his  hu- 
manity, caused  3,000  of  them  to  be  butchered  in  cold  blood.  The  exertions 
made  by  Richard  at  the  siege  of  Ptolemais — now  known  by  the  name  of 
Acre— procured  him  the  supreme  command  of  the  Christiaa  army.  SeTcaal 
histprians  inform  us  that  he  advanced  to  beside  Ascalon,  and  that  Saladin 
met  him  on  the  way,  with  300,000  men,  whom  he  defeated  ;  but  other  his- 
toijans  take  no  notice  of  this  event.  That  a  battle  of  such  magnitude,  had 
it  been  properly  authenticated,  should  have  been  passed  over  by  an<^^  ^ 
professedly  wrote  the  history  of  the  crusades,  is  not  very  probable.  It 
may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  at  least  doubtful ;  and  that  Richard's  sue- 
cess  was  not  very  great  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  necessity  he  was 
soon  under  of  concluding  a  truce.  This  truce,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  was  to  continue  during  three  years,  three  months,  three  weeks, 
three  days,  and  three  hours.  The  whole  sea-coast,  from  Jaffii  to  Tyre,  was 
surrendered  to  the  Christians;  and  the  pilgrims  of  Europe,  travelling^ 
Jerusalem,  were  to  be  protected  by  Saladi|i  himself.  But  scarcely  had  the 
king  of  England  returned  home,  when  the  health  of  Saladin  began  to  de- 
cline ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  closed  his  life,  in  the  55th  year  of  bis  9^^ 
and  24th  of  his  reign. 

Prom  Saladin  to  the  French  Invasion^  Saladin  died  in  1 193,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alariz,  who  neitfier  possessed  his  father's  conrap 
nor  abilities.  The  empire  founded  by  Saladin  continued  to  exist  wr 
some  time,  rather  in  consequence  of  the  capacity  of  its  founder,  than  of  the 
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triento  of  its  sncoeMiTe  mien.  The  history  oi  thb  country  presents  no 
interesting  event,  till  1250,  when  the  Mamalukes^  a  band  of  Circassian 
sIbtcs,  who  had  been  trained  to  war — a  task  to  which  luxury  had  made  the 
Egyptians  tJienwelyes  unequal— drove  the  sultan,  Malek  Al  Salah,  from  the 
throne,  and  usurped  the  government.  But,  however  braveAhe  Mamelukes 
might  be,  their  number  was  too  small  to  maintain  an  absolute  authority 
over  the  other  parts  of  the  Egyptian  army.  To  establish  their  power, 
therefore,  they  followed  a  plan  similar  to  that  by  which  they  themselves 
had  been  brought  into  Egypt.  They  purchased  Christian  slaves,  chiefly 
firom  Circassia ;  and  training  them  to  the  use  of  arms,  placed  them  in  gar- 
risona,  in  diflkrent  parts  of  the  country,  to  serve  as  a  check  upon  any 
insunecdon.  In  this  the  Manudukes  showed  themselves  better  soldiers 
than  politicians.  They  did  not  foresee  that  this  plan  subjected  them  to  the 
same  danger  which  had  proved  fieital  to  the  Egyptian  sultans.  Experience, 
in  a  short  time,  taught  them  this  truth.  The  Christian  slaves,  to  whom 
the  name  of  jBorghkes  was  given,  soon  became  much  more  powerful  than 
thdr  proprietors  ;  and,  sensible  of  their  power,  deposed  their  masters,  and 
assumed  the  government  of  Egypt.  The  Borghites,  by  the  same  military 
exertions  which  had  acquired  it,  preserved  their  authority  during  upwards 
of  200  years.  In  1517  they  were  attacked  by  Selim,  the  Turkish  sultan ; 
and  found  their  valour  insufficient  to  sustain  them  against  his  numerous 
armies.  Instead  of  entrusting  the  government  of  this  part  of  his  conquests 
to  a  pasha,  Selim,  for  reasons  which  seem  not  to  be  clearly  understood 
by  historians,  formed  Egypt  into  a  kind  of  republic,  comprising  24  sand- 
shaks,  under  the  military  jurisdiction  of  as  many  beys.  In  this  government 
he  allowed  the  Mamelukes — as  the  Borghites  still  called  themselves— 
to  have  considerable  influence ;  an  influence  which  they  were  careful  to 
augment,  till  it  had  almost  annihilated  the  authority  of  the  Turks  ;  and,  in 
1746,  Ibrahim  might  be  considered  as  the  master  of  Egypt.  Ibrahim  was 
succeeded  by  Ah  Bey,  whose  impetuous  valour  rendered  him  a  troublesome 
neighbour  to  the  Turks ;  till,  in  1773,  he  was  succeeded  by  Mahommed 
Bey, -who  had  been  lus  general,  and  was  suspected  of  having  poisoned  his 
master.  Mahommed  enjoyed  his  power  only  a  few  years  ;  and  his  death 
was  succeeded  by  numerous  intestine  commotions.  Each  chief  who  had 
wealth  or  craft  sufficient  to  form  a  party,  conceived  that  he  had  a  chance 
for  sovereignty;  and,  during  the  struggle^  justice  and  humanity  were 
equally  forgotten.  In  the  meantime,  the  Porte  resolved  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  Egypt,  now  virtually  independent  of  its  authority.  In  July, 
1786,  the  &mous  Hassan  Pasha  landed  at  Alexandria,  with  an  army  of 
25,000  men,  and  defeated  the  Mamelukes,  under  Mourad,  near  Mentoobes. 
Having  re-organized  the  government,  Hassan  signed  a  treaty  with  the  rebel 
beys,  by  whidi  he  left  them  in  full  possession  of  the  country  from  Bar- 
bieh  to  the  frontiers  of  Nubia;  all  below  these  limits  being  prohibited 
ground.  Ismail,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  affiiirs  at  Cairo,  conducted 
himself  vigorously,  and  kept  the  beys  in  subjection^  until  carried  off  by  the 
plague,  in  1790,  when  Cairo  reverted  to  its  former  masters  :  the  country 
south  of  the  capital  being  allotted  to  Ibrahim,  and  the  regions  northwmd 
to  Mourad. 

French  Inwuionr\  Such  was  the  state  of  Egypt  when  the  French, 
or  rather  Boni^Mrte,  undertook  that  expedition,  which  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  dhisades  of  ancient  times.    The  affair  was  contrived,  projected, 

•  11m  word  mamclvke,  or  nuxmJUnik,  is  tbe  participle  panire  of  malak^  <to  poaMM,* 
sifuifying,  therefore,  one  who  is  the  possession  or  projrcrty  oC  nn other. 
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aad  «S0evted  by  Btmapartey  without  any  further  refmace  to  tke  DiovlOKy 
than  the  iiecesstay  forms  of  office  reipured.  BoufArte^a  mtfAre  wae  ihi 
toT^  of  S^^'fy  ^^  ^  secret  conacioiiaiieaB  tfast  aomethmg  mon  required  to 
be  done  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  Fieneh  natioiiy  before  he  aozed  tbt 
sBpream  powei^  We  know,  also,  that  Booiqwrte  wished  %m  naUxr^  the 
aoeieiit  road  to  India,  and  to  deprive  the  British  of  their  IndiMi  trade  and 
territory/  Our  readers  will  be  gratified  with  a  somewhat  drm— tantial 
detail  of  this  ever-memonble  and  singular  campaign. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1798,  Bonaparte  emhadced  at  Teubv.  Hm  v- 
maoient,^  under  Bmeys,  consisted  of  15  sail  of  the  Ime  and  ingstee,  and 
npwaords  of  200  tnampotta^  The  French,  who  had,  for  aemo  time,  endn- 
^owred  to>  reconcile  the  eleganciee  of  literature  with  the  convukioas  ef 
inleniBl  revolutions,  and  the  shocks  of  external  war,  selected  a  munhcr  d 
leahied  iodrviduals  to  accompany  the  army,  and  make  sndh  reaeavehes  as 
their  opportunities  might  emible  them  to  engage  in.  With  this  imxture  of 
scientific  and  warlike  pi«paf9tione>  the  fleet  sailed ;  and  on  the  9th  e€  Juae 
iffpeared  before  the  fortress  of  Maha,  wiiich  instantly  a^itulated*  Lear- 
ing  in  Malta  a  garrison  of  3,000  men,  and  having  received  a  re4Blbrc6meat 
of  60  sail  ef  transports,  the  fleet  proceeded  to  Alexandria*^  On  the  1st  of 
J«ly,  general  Bonaparte  landed  with  5,000  men  at  Manbon ;  and,,  mardi- 
ing  to  Alexandria,  put  to  flight  the  Arabs  and  Mamaiafcea  by  whemi  it  wm 
defended,  and  made  himself  isaster  of  the  dty.  BcwoBarte  then  ansnmMad 
the  Turld^  chiefii,  and  declared  that  his  sole  intention  waa  to  libente 
Egypt  from  the  oppression  of  the  beys*  He  proliessed  at  the  same  time 
tiM  highest  reverence  for  the  Mahommedaa  fahh.  Ahsnadria  waa 
put  into  what  the  French  called  a  state  of  orgaaiaation,  and  Bona* 
parte  having  led  his  anny  across  the  desert,  Bosetta  and  Baawanifih 
submitted  to  different  cohmine  of  the  French  army.  Garrisons  wene  left  in 
both  places ;  while  the  main  body  contianed  its  march  along  tiie  MOey 
liccompanied  by  a  flotilla,  towards  Cairo.  During  tins  march,  partiea  of 
the  Arabs  annoyed  the  flanks  of  the  army;  but  nothing  Iflce  oerioua 
opposition  occurred  till  the  army  arrived  near  Giseh,  in  tiie  neighbourhood 
of  the  pyramids.  Here  Monrad  Bey  had  collected  his  troopi,  and  ahewed 
himself  resolved  to  dispute  tiie  farther  progress  of  the  Froich  gcaeiaL 
Mourad's  army  was,  in  numben,  surpassed  bv  that  of  the  Fren^,  tmd  still 
more  in  discipline;  the  strength  of  it  consisted  of  10,000  MamalukeB. 
These  cavalry  proved  tbemselves  to  be  no  despicable  advereariea ;  and  the 
Egyptian  army,  for  a  long  time,  maintained  its  ground,  but  was  at  length 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  mcn«  exact  discipline  and  bayonets  of  the  Europe- 
ans. This  engagement,  which  has  been  called  <  the  battie  of  tiie  pyraniidi,' 
put  Cairo  into  tiie  hands  of  the  French.  They  entered  it  on  the  28d  «4 
July*  A  party  was  immediately  despatched  to  Upper  Egypt,'  in  poranit 
of  Monrad ;  another  was  left  in  Cairo ;  and  with  the  tfanrd  Bonaparte 
marched  in  search  of  Ibrahim,  who  shared  with  Monrad  the  sovereignty,  ol 
Egypt,  and  who  had  retired  into  the  eastern  part  of  tiie  Doha.  Unable 
to  meet  with  him,  the  FiencA  returned  to  Cairo,  and  with  much  solemnity 
celebrated  the  overflowing  of  ibe  Nile.'  Garrisons  were  despatched  to  Da- 
mietta  and  Mansourah;  and  such  regulations  made  as  seemed  to  favour 
the  permanency  of  the  Frendi  power,  and  to  secure  the  intereeta  of  their 
commerce  in  this  quarter. '  ' 

But,  while  the  French  army  had  with  so  much  ease  madetiicnaaelw 
masters  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  fleet  which  conducted  thcnd  thMier'wus  by 
no  means  equally  fortunate.     A  British  fleet,   commanded  by  admirel 
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iMid  bMB  deqmlclied  to  intereepi  the  F^endi,  wben  they 
fint  left  Toulon  ■  aiiived  a*  Malta  tvro  days  after  the  French  had  sailed 
£nm  it*    Rightly  aiqipoaiiig  that  Alexandria  was  thdr  next  place  of  deeti- 
natioiiy  Nelaon  diiected  hb  coarae  thither :  hut,  passing  them  miperceived 
hy  the  way,  he  conjectured  that  they  had  sailed  to  some  other  port,  and 
proceeded  immediately  m  search  of  them.    He  had  scarcely  lost  si^  of 
Alesandria»  when  the  French  fleet  arriyed ;  and,  heing  informed  that  the 
Britiah  £eet  was  in  seaxch  of  them,  admiral  Bmeys  drew  up  his  ships  in  or- 
der of  battfei  as  near  the  shore  as  it  was  judged  safe  for  them  to  approach. 
The  British  admiral  having  learned  that  the  French  were  at  anchor  in  the 
roadof  Aboakir,  again  made  his  appearanee  on  the  1st  of  August;  and,  not- 
withstaoding  the  situation  of  the  French  fleet,  he  hesitated  not  to  engage. 
By  one  of  those  daring  manseiiTreBy  which  only  genius  can  conceire  and 
courage  and  dexterity  execute,  he  threw  half  of  his  squadron  between  the 
French  fleet  and  the  shore ;  and  the  oigagement  commenced  with  a  tre- 
meudoos  fire  on  both  sides.     The'  action  b^nan  before  seyen  in  the  evening ; 
at  nine,  the  French  admiral  was  killed ;  at  ten,  his  ship  L'Qrient,  of  120 
guns,  was  blown  up.     The  victory  now  evidently  belonged  to  the  British ; 
but  the  contest  was  by  no  means  finished.    It  continued  during  the  whole 
of  that  nig^t.    Morning  showed  the  French  fleet  totally  disabled,  and  in 
the  possession  of  the  Biitiah.     Of  the  whole  squadnm,  only  two  ships'  of 
the  line,  and  two  frigates,  esci^ied.     The  transports  in  the  port  of  Alex- 
andria could  have  been  attacked ;  but  the  French  had  thrown  up  batteries 
-on  the  shore  for  their  protection ;  so  that  an  attack,  instead  of  completing 
the  victory,  might  have  risked  the  advantage  which  had  been  already 
gained.     Leaving  therefore  commodore  Hood  to  block  up  the  port  of 
Alexandria,  and  burning  such  of  his  prizes  as  he  could  not  carry  with  him. 
Nelson  sailed  for  Britain.     By  this  engagement  the  situation  of  Bonapsrte 
was  rendered  very  precarious.     The  French  navy  in  the  Mediterranean 
was  almost  annihilated.     To  receive  re-inforcements  from  France,  or  to 
return  thither,  appeared  equally  impracticable ;  so  that  all  his  address  was 
necessary  to  conciliate  the  good  wUl  of  the  Egyptiaiis,  and  all  his  courage 
to  withstand  the  dangers  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

In  this  emergency  the  vigour  of  Bonaparte's  character  became  snffidently 
conspicuous.     To  defend  himself  from  the  Turks  in  Syria,  he  erected  forts 
ai  Balbais  and  Salhaic ;  and  Alexandria  and  Cairo  were  put  in  a  more  re- 
spectable state  of  defence.     The  French  had  been  now  about  four  months 
in  Cairo,  when  the  inhabitsitts  took  arms  and  attacked  them.     The '  com- 
mander of  the  city,  general  Dupuis,  was  killed ;  the  struggle  continued 
for  forty-eight  hours ;   and,  for  the  first  day,  the  insuxgents  had  the 
advantage.    The  inhabitants  annoyed  the  troops  from  the  roofe  of  their 
lionses,  and  prevented  the  cannon  from  entering  into  the  narrow  and 
crodted  streets ;  two  companies  of  grenadiers  were  repulsed,  and  if  the 
Mahommedans  had  not,  from  superstitious  motives,  ceased  to  fight  after  it 
was  night,  most  of  the  French  who  were  in  the  city  would  have  been  cut 
off.     The  savans  were  under  arms,  in  imminent  danger ;  and  some  of  the 
medical  men  fell  in  defending  the  hospit^.    But  on  the  second  day  more 
troops  came  up  and  made  horrible  slaughter  among  the  people ;  some 
thouiBands  tO€k  shelter  in  a  mosque  and  barricadoed  it ;  cannon  was  brought 
gainst  it,  and  it  was  battered  during  the  night ;  on  the  third  morning  the 
shiekhs  came  to  entreat  pardon,  and.  the  tumult  ceased.     Meanwhile,  Ibra- 
him was  overtaken  and  defeated  by  the  troops  sent  in  pursuit  of  him ;  and 
Desaix  put  to  flight  the  troops  of  Mourad,  after  a  desperate  battle,  near  the 
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pyrami^i  of  Saccanhy  .in  Upper  Egypt.  Daring  these  opendoiis  the  French 
army  was  guilty  of  great  enormities  towards  the  inliabitante.  Spealdng  of 
these,  M.  Miot  remarks :  '^  If  in  all  the  countries  into  which  we  hare  CBrried 
our  victorious  arms,  we  had  shown  a  little  m<Hre  gentlMMSS  and  a  little  less  n- 
pacity,  the  French  name  without  douht  would  have  been  loTod  as  nradi  as  it 
is  admired  and  dreaded."  Denon  tells  us,  that  they  followed  ^be  example  of 
the  Mamalukes,  encamping  before  the  towns  and  ▼iUagee,  and  Uving  at  free 
quarters  till  the  requisition  was  complied  with.  "  Our  cayalry/'  he  says 
in  another  place,  **  fell  in  with  a  number  of  tfkd  enemy  at  Meusketto,  and 
put  to  the  sword  a  thousand  of  these  deluded  people.  This  was  certaidy 
not  a  lesson  of  fraternization  ;  but  our  position,  perhaps,  rendered  an  act 
of  severity  necessary ;  this  province  required  to  be  tat^ght  that  it  could  not 
brave  us  with  impunity ;  it  was,  besides,  our  policy  to  conceal  from  than 
that  our  means  were  small,  and  our  resources  dispersed,  and  to  give  them 
the  impression  of  our  being  as  vindictive  when  provoked,  as  mild  when 
treated  with  respect."  **  We,  who  boasted  that  we  were  more  just  than 
the  Mamalukes,  committed  daily,  and  almost  necessarily,  a  great  number 
of  iniquitous  acts,"  adds  the  same  savan  in  another  part  of  his  woric* 

The  Grand  Siguier,  convmced  that  Bonaparte  was  not  so  disinterested 
as  to  subdue  this  part  of  his  rebel  territory  in  order  to  restore  it  to  him, 
willingly  agreed  to  join  hia  forces  to  those  of  Britain,  now  anxious  toexpd 
the  French  from  a  situation  which  seemed  to  put  it  in  their  power  to  aoooy 
our  empire  in  India.  To  effect  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt, 
a  plan  of  considerable  magnitude  was  formed.  Geser  Pasha,  who  had 
been  nominated  to  the  government  of  Egypt,  was  to  lead  a  Turkic  army 
through  Asia  Minor,  and  to  attack  the  French  on  the  side  of  Syria.  At 
the  same  time,  a  descent  was  to.  be  attempted  at  the  mouths  of  the  KUe. 
Mourad  Bey's  army,  in  Upper  Egypt,  was  designed  to  make  a  divenion  on 
that  side ;  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  had  sailed  from  Britain  in  the  Ttgre 
of  84  guns,  was  to  direct  the  general  execution  of  the  attack,  and  to  give 
assistance  where  he  judged  it  necessary.  Meanwhile,  the  tranquillity  which 
the  French  enjoyed  for  a  short  time  after  the  insurrection  at  Cairo  was 
employed  in  scientific  operations.     The  lake  Menzaleh  was  surveyed ;  the 

*  These  are  the  honest  ooofessions  and  the  miserable  upiAogim  of  M.  Denon.  He 
telb  us  that  the  soldiers  were  continually  putting  innocent  peasants  to  death  becsnsB 
they  mistook  them  for  enemies ;  that  they  frequently  mistook  the  poor  merchants  witb 
whom  thev  fell  in  for  enemies  also,  and  before  the  mistake  eonld  be  rectified,  shot  tbem 
and  plundered  their  merchandise.  He  telle  us,  that  when  the  inhabitants,  «f^  uie 
troops  had  passed  on,  returned  to  their  houses,  they  found  that  utensils,  ploughs,  doorif 
loofs,  in  short,  every  thing  combustible,  had  been  burnt,— their  com  consumed,^Uieir 
fowls  and  pigeons  devoured,— their  earthen  vessels  broken  in  the  mere  wantonncssof 
devastation,— nothing  left  but  the  fragments,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dogs  killed  in  eBOA- 
veuring  to  defend  the  property  of  their  masters  !  He  tells  us,  that  when  they  madesny 
atay  in  a  village,  the  inhabitants  were  summoned  to  return  on  pain  of  being  treated  ii 
rebels ;  and  that  when  tbey  submitted  to  these  threats,  and  came  to  pay  the  contribotipOf 
they  were  sometimes  mistaken  with  their  dube  for  men  in  arms,  and  sure  of  betijS 
fciled  by  several  discharges  from  the^rlflemen  and  patroles,  before  an  explanation  could 


few  of  their  wives  and  daughters  ravished  :*— but  they  who  chose  this  alternative  were 
punished  by  the  Mamalukes.  He  tells  us,  that  during  the  whole  expedition,  a  flock  of 
kites  and  vultures  followed  them,  hastening  to  their  prey  whenever  the  sound  of  cannoo 
osased,  and  always  joined  company  with  the  army  whenever  it  halted,  being  sure  chs( 
something  would  always  be  left  to  their  share.  And  be  tells  us,  that  at  the  island  of  Vb\w 
they  saw  mothers  drowning  their  children,  whom  they  could  not  carry  away,  sod  inii»- 
tilaUng  the  girls,  to  save  them  from  the  violence  of  the  soldiers.  And  for  all  th'u  be 
apologizes ! 
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roads  of  Dainietla,  Cape  Bongan,  and  the  moath  of  the  Bib^ls  were  sounded ; 
and  tlie  Natron  lakes  and  the  canal  of  Snez  were  examined,  and  the  levels 
vakea  from  sea  to  sea.  But  as  soon  as  Napoleon  perceived  that  he  was 
to  be  attacked  by  nomerons  forces  and  at  different  points,  be  resolved 
to  meet  the  Tnridah  army,  which  was  to  proceed*  throngh  Asia  Minor, 
and  thus  to  remove  the  chief  seat  of  war  from  that  country  of  which  he 
was  already  poasesaed.  To  protect  Egypt,  he  left  part  of  his  forces.  Cairo 
was  given  in  charge  to  Dogna;  Rosetta  to  Menon;  Alemyras  was  to 
commaind  Damietta ;  the  superintendence  of  Alexandria  was  intrusted  to 
Mannont;  and  Desaix  was  to  remain  in  Upper  Egypt,  to  counteract  the 
dengoB  of  the  Mamelukes  under  Mourad  Bey.  The  other,  and  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  army,  under  generals  Kleber,  Bon,  Lannes,  and  Keg<* 
nier,  dirocted  its  march  towards  Syria. 

Kleber,  who  in  the  absence  of  Bonaparte  conducted  the  army  destined 
to  the  invasion  of  Syria,  on  tb^  4th  of  February  arrived  at  Catbich.  He 
was  hece  joined  by  Regnier,  and  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  £1  Arish. 
The  troops  by  whom  it  was  occupied  made  a  brave  resistance ;  but,  find- 
ing that  they  could  not  maintain  their  position,  they  retired  into  the  for- 
tress. On  the  17th  of  February  Bonaparte  joined  the  army ;  and  in  two 
days  the  fortress  of  £1  Arish  surrendered.  Though  the  Turks  were  will- 
ing to  check  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  they  were  strangers  to  the 
celerity  of  French  mUitary  movements.  Besides,  their  army  could  arrive 
in  Egypt  only  by  a  very  long  march ;  so  that  the  French  were  approaching 
Syria  long  before  the  army  appeared  which  had  been  appointed  to  attack 
them  firom  that  quarter.  They  quickly  over-ran  a  great  part  of  the  conn- 
try.  Gaan  yielded  without  resistance:  and,  though  Jafia,  the  ancient 
Joppa,  made  a  v^rous  defence,  it  could  not  withstand  the  efforts  of  the 
French  army.  Tlie  barbarous  massacre  of  about  3700  of  the  garrison, 
four  days  after  they  had  surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  will  remain  a  last- 
ing stsin  upon  the  character  of  Bonaparte.^^ 

^  Tbe  foUowing  aoeonnt  of  that  trmnsaetlon  !•  firom  the  pen  of  M.  Miot,  who  served 
•at  ntkHift  to  the  piiaonen  after  Hwy  •orrendend,— who  witoeased  the  maasacre,— and 
wh*  cndeaToan  to  jnatify  it:— «  On  the  20  Ventose,  (Manh  ]0t)  in  the  afteraooi^,  tbe 
Jaffii  priaoDen  were  pat  in  motion,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  square  battalion,  formed  by 
tbe  troope  of  general  Bon's  division.  A  dark  rumonr  of  tbe  fiite  which  was  prepared  for 
them,  determtoed  me  as  well  as  many  other  persona,  to  mount  on  horseback,  and  foUow 
thia  ailoit  column  of  victims,  to  satisfy  myself  Whether  what  had  been  told  me  was  well 
foooded.  The  Turks,  marching  pdlmell,  already  foresaw  their  fate }  they  shed  no  tears ; 
they  uttered  no  cries ;  they  were  resigned.  Some,  who  were  wounded,  and  could  not 
Boarch  ao  fiut  aa  the  rest,  were  bayonetted  on  the  way.  Some  others  went  about  the 
crowd,  and  appeared  to  be  giving  salutary  advice  in  this  imminent  danger.  Perhapa 
the  boldest  might  bays  thought  that  it  would  not  be  impossible  for  ttiem  to  break 
throngh  the  battalion  which  surrounded  them ;  perhaps  they  hoped  that  in  dispersing 
themselTes  over  the  plains  which  they  were  crossing,  a  certain  number  might  escape 
dieath.  £very  means  had  been  taken  to  prevent  this,  and  the  Turks  made  no  attempt 
to'escape.  Having  reached  tbe  sand-hills  to  the  south-west  of  Jaffa,  they  were  halted 
near  a  pool  of  stagnant  and  dirtv  vrater.  Then  the  oflSeer  who  commanded  the  troops 
had  the  mass  divided  into  small  bodies,  and  these  being  led  to  many  different  parts  were 
there  fosiladed.  This  horrible  operation  required  much  time,  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  troops  employed  In  this  dreadful  sacrifice ;  I  owe  it  to  these  troops  to  declare 
that  they  did  not  without  extreme  repugnance  submit  to  the  abominable  service  which 
was  required  from  their  victorious  hands.  There  was  a  group  of  prisoners  near  the 
pool  of  water,  among  whom  were  some  old  chiefs  of  a  noble  and  resolute  courage,  and 
one  young  man  whose  courage  was  dreadfully  shaken.  At  so  tender  an  age  he  must 
haTe  believed  himself  innocent,  and  that  feeling  hurried  him  on  to  an  action  which  ap- 
peared to  shock  those  about  him.  He  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  horse  on  whieh 
the  chief  of  the  French  troops  rode,  and  embraced  the  knees  of  that  officer,  Imploring 
him  to  spare  bis  life,  and  exclaiming,  Of  what  am  I  guilty?  What  evil  have  1  done? 
Hia  tears,  his  affecting  crlte- were  unavailing ;  they  could  not  change  the  fatal  seotenee 
pronounced  upon  bis  lot.  With  the  exception  of  this  young  man,  all  tbe  other  Turks 
made  their  ablations  calmly  in  the  stagnant  water  of  which  I  have  tpoheni  then  taking 
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Sir  Sfdney  Smith,  anxicnn  to  oppose  somepoirarliiloliilado  to  At]iio- 
grem  of  the  innulen  of  Syria,  reoolfed  to  midertdke  the  defonee  of  Si 
John  d' Acre :  hoping,  that  though  he  might  not  be  dUe  oompletaly  to  r- 
pel  the  French  troopf,  he  might  ttiU  gain  time,  till  the  expected  vnafana- 
mente  conld  arrive.  To  enooniage  the  pasha,  who  oommaaded  ths  ^jkOf 
he  despatched  colonel  Philipeaax  and  an  eminent  engineer  to  add  all  f&^ 
able  atrength  to  the  rainoas  fbrtificationB.  At  the  same  tinK,  tie  hsd  die 
good  fortone  to  capture  the  fleet  of  gnn4Mati,  whieh  had  on  bstrd  the 
greater  part  of  the  artillery  intended  for  the  siege.  This  aitfllery  wn  in- 
mediately  landed,  and  employed  in  liie  defence.  Bonaparte,  litris  dmbt* 
ittg  of  success,  haTing  taken  possession  of  Ssifet,  Nuarath,  mid  Shdfaa, 
to  fiMsilitate  his  mtended  progress  towards  Damascus,  and,  haviag  recon- 
noitred Acre,  resolyed  to  attack  it  upon  the  eaat.  On  the  90th  sf  Maich, 
the  trendbes  were  opened.  Within  nine  days,  batteries  and  eoualBr-kt- 
teries  were  mounted,  and  a  breach  was  made  in  one  of  the  towen.  At  tke 
same  time,  the  brsndi  of  a  mine  was  spmng,  by  wbich  the  Fieadi  ius- 
gined  they  had  injured  the  counteracarp.  Recollecting  their  aneovi  at 
Jaib,  they  rushed  to  the  attack ;  but,  after  paaaing  the  dUtcb,  they  wcr  m> 
Tigorottsly  opposed,  that  they  retreated  with  precipitation.  Smilh,  eon- 
Tinced  that  llie  defence  of  Acre  depended  more  on  the  ooange  of  in 
troops,  than  on  the  strength  of  the  plaoe,  endearonred,  by  frequent  mJiiam, 
to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  enemy^s  works,  in  this  way  much  nloor 
was  exerted  by  both  parties.  The  Tarin  peroeiTod  thai  the  Fveoch  wen 
not  irresistible ;  and  they  acquired  that  oaomge,  and  that  oonfideaoe  in  the 
judgment  of  their  British  commander,  which  enabled  them  to  repel  tboie 
assaults  which  French  sldll  and  intrepidity  solrefaently  directed  aga^  them. 

To  enumerate  all  the  incidents  wfaich  took  place  during  dbs  ti^  of 
Acre,  however  interestiag  it  might  be  to  one  cIms  of  readers,  is  certainly 
foreign  to  the  purpoee  of  this  historical  siBstch.  The  operatioBi  oa  both 
ndes  were  the  exertions  of  military  addraaa,  prompted  by  nailitary  vik>ir, 
and  inflamed  by  military  pride.  Instead  of  the  distant  OTolntieiu  of  a 
modem  campaiga,  the  combatants  leaUced  the  desperate  ongageaieiitB  of 
ancient  times.  Boni^iarte,  whose  career  of  rictories  had  not  hi^erte  b«t 
inteiTuptedy  keenly  urged  his  men  to  the  combat.  Almost  daily,  tbe 
French  mounted  the  breach,  and  were  no  less  constantly  tepnlsed.    Sone- 

ooch  •tber'a  hand,  afttr  haTicif  UI4  It  apoa  the  heart  sod  the  Um^  aocerdiog  lo  tlM 
Buumer  of  ealutation,  thef  gave  and  noeived  an  eternal  adieo.  I  eaw  a  reiptctibh 
old  nan,  wheee  lone  and  mannere  annoiineed  a  eoperlor  rank.  I  aaw  him  eooilf 
order  a  hole  lo  be  made  before  him  in  the  Ioom  eand,  deep  enough  to  bury  him  aliva; 
donbtleH  he  dM  aot  chooee  to  die  by  any  other  hande  than  tboeejof  hie  own  mt^'- 
within  thie  froteeting  and  dolorous  grave  he  laid  himeelf  u^on  hie  back  ;  and  hh  coib- 
ndoe»  addreeiliy  their  eopplicatory  prayera  to  God,  ooTerod  him  preeently  with  am 
and  trampled  alierwadhi  upon  the  eoU  which  eerved  him  for  a  winding  iheet,  protaklf 
with  the  idea  of  aoceieratinc  the  end  of  his  eniferinga.  Thb  epectacle,  whldi  makci  07 
heart  palpitate,  and  whioh  I  paint  but  too  feebly,  took  plaoe  daring  the  eaeoation  of  the 
partiee  dtatribatad  abont  the  eand-hUla.  At  length  there  remained  no  more  of  ell  tbe 
prieoners  than  thoee  who  who  wera  placed  near  the  pool  of  water.  Our  eoldiert  ow 
exhaoated  their  oartridgee ;  and  it  wae  neeeeeary  to  dertroy  them  with  the  bayonet  and 
the  aword.  I  ooald  not  •«ppon  (hie  horrible  eight,  hat  haetened  away,  pale»  and  bIhm^ 
fainting.  Some  oftoere  inlormed  me  In  the  erening,  that  tbeee  nnlwppy  men  yielaiog 
to  that  irreeietlble  impalee  of  nature  which  makee  us  ahrink  from  death,  etin  whca  «« 
have  «o  longer  a  hope  of  eecapiag  it,  etrove  to  get  one  behind  another,  and  reoeitrcd  in 
their  Hmbe  the  blowe  aimed  at  the  heart  whieh  woold  at  once  haTe  terminated  tbeir 
WTBiched  liTee.  Then  was  there  formed,  einoe  it  maet  be  related,  a  dreadful  pfnmi^ 
«r  the  dead  and  the  dying  etreamlng  with  blood,  and  it  wae  ncoeeeary  to  drag  awey  Vk 
hodiee  of  thoee  who  had  already  expired,  in  order  to  finUh  the  wretches  who,  nnder 
oorer  of  thU  frightful  and  ehocking  rampart,  had  not  yet  been  reached*  Thii  pie«aT« 
Is  ezaet  and  fiuthful ;  and  the  reoJleetlon  makss  ny  hand  trombH  thoQgh  the  whole 
horror  is  not  deecribed.** 
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umm  iwettwimt  rMm  were  poupied  ofioa  them  «8  ibefr  cMesiptecl  to  ccoit 

tbe  Aflby  tiM  Ae  waaABr  of  dead  bodies  wm  m  gnat}  tlwk  they  were  eyery 

wtoo  ningled  >wiih  the  foiiiB,  aad,  bnilt  among  auuiobagt»  flerred  tbe  b<s 

•ieg«n  to  oooetract  tbeir  favelipes.    Spme^ee  thef  ware  pennittad  to 

momt  the  broach,  aad  to  proceed  a  certain  kngth  vithin  it»  whaa  tiio 

Tarici,  aaddoBly  brnM^ahing  thair  adbqesy  wonld  rath  fbrsrard  with  orer- 

«4ieliiiiB|^  impotooaity,  and  cot  all  down  befoce  thenu    M  length,  accMd- 

ng  to  Sir  Sydney  Smitb'a  lopart,  the  French  reliwed  to  numnft  ov»r  tbe 

pvtrid  bedfcae  of  their  eompanioas.    A  Hag  of  trace  was  aent  into  the  towii» 

hj  tbo  baad  of  on  Aiabian  derviia,  wilb  a  letter  to  the  paahi^  piopoiiog  o 

ceasailoa  of  annm  for  the  paipoee  of  baryng  the  dead.     The  Twka  and 

BritM  wete  dfiibaraiing  upon  their  answer,  and  wene  about  to  ei|mss 

ikm  oocaplaDce  of  the  pvoposal,  when  a  volley  of  shot  and  shells  animuiced 

an  naetpeetad  assawlt.    The  gsvrison,  howaver,  was  prcparad  for  their  m- 

esptioa,  and  Tepolsod  them  wi&  a  cuiiage  which  their  paidy  bad  deserred. 

Udeaa  this  account  can  be  shown  to  be  false,  it  casts  a  shade  upon  Bana^ 

parte'o  character,  which  can  noror  be  ofibced  by  all  his  military  oxcellence. 

BnHh  iafoma  m,  «<  that  he  aarad  the  IkQs  of  the  A«ab  from  the  effect  of 

the  iadignaiioa  of  4he  Tories,  and  took  him  off  to  the  Tigre,  whence  he 

aoDt  hnn  back  to  the  goneval,  with  a  maeaBge  which  made  the  army 

Mbamnd  of  Inwing  been  oxposed  to  anch  a  merited  xeproof."    Eooapartei 

oonmced  ^at  Aoo  was  not  to  be  taken  eslihar  by  force  or  abrati^m,  ipd 

cansidoioble  reinforceaaents  having  entered  it  from  Rhodes,  at  last  oslnc* 

tsntiy  loaolved  to  vatraat.     As  o  prsppnatmy  measure,  he  sent  off  his  aiok 

and  wonnded ;  and  radonhlsd  his  fiie  upon  ^  town  to  prevent  the  Tarka 

6om  insernapting  hts  designs.     Hie  siege  was  raised  on  the  SOth  of  May, 

after  4t  had  continaed  61  fhqrs.    After  the  Frendi  had  ihcown  into  the  sea 

ar  Uwiad  each  pieces  of  artillery  as  ihey  could  not  carry  with  them,  thay 

comasenced  their  «retioat,  bnraing  and  savaging  every  put  ai  the  canntry 

as  thoy  passed,  to  peeveat  an  onsy  from  i^proaching  the  frontiem  of 

Egypt 

To  coQeot  a  farce,  auffideat  to  attack  wim  success  the  army  in  Egypt, 
WW  mum'  on  object  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Ottoman  Foite. 
Troopa  designed  for  the  attack  of  Alexandria  were  assembled  at  the  iaiand 
of  Rhodes,  under  Soid  MusUpha.  During  the  absence  of  Boniqianta  the 
Atraba  had  t^can  every  opportunity  to  harass  their  French  ndighbonrB,  mid 
DugnatiBd  sent  against  diem  severs!  paitiea,  and  had  burnt  soase  of  their 
villages.  The  arrival  of  Bonaparte  restoied  external  tranqmllity.  Bsit 
whiio  ongaged  w  bringing  to  a  conclusion  the  schemes  formed  for  reduchig 
the  Mantekikes,  he  was  informed  that  a  powmfnl  Turidsh  squadron  had 
nachored  in  the  road  of  Abookir,  and  that  part  of  a  Turidsh  amay  had 
been  Jaaided.  To  thia  qnavter,  therefore,  his  gsnends  were  ordeaed  to  oon- 
oaaftiato  4ieir  forces.  The  Turks  had  taken  tbe  castle  of  Abookir  hy 
stetm ;  and  had  intrenched  themselves  on  the  ^Mck  of  land  which  connects 
it  With  the  main.  The  inteenchmcnts  woce  vigorousiy  afataoked,  and  no 
IsM  vigoroualy  defended ;  but,  after  a  severe  conflict,  m  which  the  Turks 
suffoiad  much,  thoy  were  defeated,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  drowned 
when  endeavouring  to  oscape  to  their  ships  whioh  lay  at  some  distance  in 
the  load.  A  party  stfll  kept  possession  of  the  caatle  of  Aboukir.  They 
were  deauod  to  capitulate,  but  declared  themselves  ignorant  of  die  mode  of 
capitulating  wilh  arms  in  their  hands.  A  dreadful  bomhaadaunt  pun^ 
Bieneed,  and  continued  8  'days ;  during  a  gnat  part  of  which  time  the  bat- 
taiii^  cannon  were  planted  on  the  countencarp.    The  fovt  iwas  saduced  to 

III.  2  Q 
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a  iwtp  of  niiiM  when  the  ton  of  M«fltaplM»  who  coadarted  the  esp^ditiei, 
end  2000  men,  threw  down  their  arme.  The  {dace  had  heen  defended 
with  a  desperate  retolntion.  Within  the  fort  the  French  fonnd  300 
wounded  and  1800  killed.  Bonaparte,  by  this  action,  in  tome  meeenre 
retriered  hit  fame  from  the  shade  which,  at  Acre,  had  been  thrown  npon 
it.  By  his  Tigorons  meamres  he  preTented  the  Tnrke,  nnder  Mnatapha, 
from  being  joined  by  the  Mamelakee,  the  Ardbe,  and  the  remaini  of 
Mourad's  army ;  a  jnnction  which,  if  it  had  encoeeded,  might  have  rendered 
hit  tenure  of  Egypt  extremely  precarious.  But  while  he  waa  thus  en- 
dearonring  to  establish  the  French  power  in  Egypt  npon  a  penasoeat 
foundation,  he  received  intelligence  from  France,  which  presented  to  ha 
ambitious  mind  a  prise  of  a  nobler  nature  than  the  conquest  of  Egyp^ 
Without  disclosing  his  schemes  to  any  except  general  Berthier,  and  Im 
secretary,  Bourrienne,  he  embarked,  and  on  the  24th  of  August  sailed  for 
France,  there  to  act  a  part  still  more  extraordinary  than  that  which  he  had 
acted  in  Egypt. 

When  Bonaparte  left  his  army,  their  a£Burs,  for  some  time,  continued  to 
wear  a  prosperous  aspect ;  but,  as  by  want  of  a  fleet,  they  were  deprived 
of  even  the  hope  of  being  reinforced  from  Europe, — as  every  engagement, 
whether  prosperous  or  not,  continually  diminisluNi  their  number, — and  ss 
disease,  even  when  at  rest  from  every  hostile  operation,  continned  per- 
ceptibly  to  thin  their  ranks,<— their  situation  became  datty  more  alarming, 
and  the  force  of  their  enemies  was  continually  gathering  new  v%oiir.    The 
Grand  Vixier  approached  from  Syria,  with  a  numerous  army,  and  the  Tuk- 
ish  fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  Sydney  Smithy  had  been  powerfully  reinforced. 
Kleber,  who  since  Bonaparte's  departure  bad  the  chief  command,  convinced 
that«  though  a  surrender  might  be  delayed,  it  could  not  be  avoided,  chose 
rather  to  commence  negotiations  while  his  force  was  such  as  to  claim 
honourable  terms.     The  negotiation  was  conducted  on  the  pari  of  the 
Turks  and  British  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who  signed  himself  miuBter- 
plenipotentiary  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain.     His  authority  to  act  in  that 
capacity  was  afterwards  controverted ;  and  it  was  resolved  by  the  Britiah 
ministry  to  set  aside  great  part  of  the  convention  upon  which  Smith  and 
Kleber  had  agreed.     This  conduct  of  ministers  was  severely  oenanred  by 
the  minority  in  parliament.     It  appeared  indeed  that  in  conduding  such  a 
negotiation,  Smith  had  exceeded  both  his  instructions  and  his  powen ;  bnt^ 
had  the  treaty  suited  the  views  of  the  British  court,  the  validity  of  bis 
powers  might  not  have  been  so  severely  scrutinized.     Whatever  were  the 
powers  of  Smitb,  or  whatever  truth  there  might  be  in  the  asseverationa  of 
the  British  ministers,  the  French  had  ample  reason  to  feel  the  wameat  in- 
dignation.    They  had  shown  by  concluding  a  treaty  with  Smith,  that  diey 
believed  him,  according  to  his  own  assertion,  to  be  possessed  of  saflideat 
powers ;  and,  relying  on  that  treaty,  they  had  evacuated  every  post  which 
they  had  occupied  in  Egypt,  except  Cairo  and  Alexandria.     When  they 
found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  either  commencing  a  new  nego- 
tiation, or  renewing  hostilities  in  a  situation  more  unfavourable  than  that 
in  which  they  formerly  stood,  such  was  die  resentment  of  the  French  that 
they  again  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  attacking  the  Turkish  army,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  40,000  men,  defeated  them  with  the  loss  of  8000.     Meaa- 
time  a  formidable  expedition  was  fitted  out,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  in  order  to  expel  the  French  from  Egypt.     The 
British  forces  came  within  view  of  Alexandria  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1801, 
and  on  the  next  day  anchored  in  the  road  of  Aboukir.     Till  the  7thy  the 
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■well  of  the  seft  prerented  any  of  the  troops  from  heing  landed.  This 
loteml  Imd  been  employed  by  the  French  in  preparations  for  their  reception. 
The  hmding-place  was  steep,  and  composed  of  loose  sand  which  afforded 
an  insecure  snpport  to  the  tread  of  snch  as  ascended.  The  French  had 
erected  m  battery  on  the  summit,  on  which  they  had  mounted  15  pieces  of 
artillery.  On  the  8th  the  landing  took  plac«.  The  troops  were  constrained 
to  row  towards  land,  for  the  distance  of  a  mile,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
batteriee,  and  to  mceasant  voUies  from  2,500  men.  Notwithstanding  this 
fariona  opposition,  the  boats  moved  steadily  onwards,  and  the  soldiers  leap- 
ing on  shm  and  forming  themselves  into  a  line,  proceeded  immediately  to 
the  chai^,  and  drove  the  French  before  them  for  three  miles.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  forces  were  landed  on  the  8th  and  9th.  On  the  12th  the 
whole  anny  advanced,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  French,  who  were  advan- 
tageously posted  upon  a  ridge,  having  on  their  right  the  sea,  and  the  canal 
of  Alexandria  on  their  left.  The  attack  commenced  on  the  13th,  with  an 
attempt  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  French  line.  The  conflict  was  severe, 
hot  terminated  in  favow  of  the  British.  Following  their  advantage,  our 
continued  their  march,  and,  on  the  21st,  again  engaged  the  French 


I 
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wttlun  four  miles  of  Alexandria.  The  contest  was  conducted  with  uncom- 
mon skill,  courage,  and  inveteracy*  The  troops  on  both  sides  were  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  discipline,  the  intrepidity,  and  enmity  of  their  respective 
nattona.  Every  man  fought  as  if  the  honour  of  his  nation,  and  the  event  of 
the  cofldbat  depended  on  his  individual  bravery.  The  French  returned  twice 
to  the  charge,  and  were  as  often  repulsed.  Their  cavalry  charged  in 
column,  and  were  repeatedly  mingled  with  the  British  infantry.  At  length, 
however,  those  troops,  whom  Bonaparte  had  termed  invincible,  were  forced 
to  give  way.  The  loss  of  the  French  in  this  engagement  has  been  stated 
at  3000.  That  of  the  British  was  much  less ;  but  their  severest  loss  was 
the  gallant  Abercrombie»  who  lived  not  to  enjoy  the  fame  which  his  valour 
so  truly  merited.  This  battle  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Egypt,  Hutchin- 
son succeeded  to  Abercrombie  in  the  chief  command,  and  immediately 
passed  on  to  Alexandria,  whUe  colonel  Spencer  took  Rosetta.  On  the  9th 
of  May,  4000  British  with  as  many  Turks  attacked  the  French  near  Ra- 
manieh,  and  were  again  victorious.  Cairo  was  now  the  centre  of  the 
French  strength  and  influence ;  to  attack  them  here,  therefore,  seemed  to 
be  the  speediest  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  the  contest.  For  this  purpose 
the  army  was  put  in  motion,  and  about  the  middle  of  June  arrived  before 
the  walla  of  the  capital  of  Egypt.  On  the  22d,  the  French  offered  to 
capitokte,  and  the  conditions  being  settled,  Cairo  with  its  dependencies 
was  evacuated,  and  Menou  soon  after  accepted,  for  the  whole  army  of 
Egypt,  the  same  terms  which  had  been  granted  to  those  who  had  occupied 
Caut>.  The  French,  with  their  baggage,  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  pro- 
perty, were,  at  the  expense  of  the  Tui^  and  British,  carried  to  the  nearest 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean  belonging  to  the  republic ;  and,  by  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  Egypt  was  restored  to  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

De^ruction  of  the  Beys.2  No  sooner  had  the  Turks  regained  posses- 
non  of  Egypt,  than  they  determined  to  consolidate  their  power  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Mamalukes.  Accordingly,  seven  of  the  most  consider- 
able diiefs  were  invited  by  the  Turkish  admiral  to  repair  to  Alexandria,  to 
concert  with  him  the  best  means  of  restoring  them  to  their  power.  They 
were  at  first  received  with  great  marks  of  distinction ;  but  the  capitan  pasha 
having  attempted  to  carry  them  off  in  his  frigate  to  Constantinople,  an 
affimy  ennied  in  which  Osman  Bey,  the  chief,  was  killed.     This  outrage 
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ewted  the  iodigMlioB  of  tin  BniUi(  sad,  tfarooih  ikm  iiMtktmm  tf 
genenl  HiitchiiiMii«  the  other  beys,  who  had  been  liliMi  fnumM,  nwe 
•et  at  libertjr,  and  a  new  agreement  enteied  into  bf  which  they  eNMloMd 
all  pretenuons  to  Caire  and  Lower  Egypt.  The  fvgkifo  beya»  mnag  to 
Upper  Egypt,  at  last  fixed  thenueKes  at  Dongoby  the  eapital  of  N«hi% 
and  from  this  period  their  power  may  bo  considered  as  hanrbg  been  ainHw 
lated. 

Second  Britiih  Campaagtu^    Nothing  farther  of  importaoee  oeenn  m 
the  history  of  Egypt  iili  1807.    At  thia  period  the  French  and  HnssisM 
were  carrying  on  an  active  warfare  in  Pohmd ;  and,-  in  order  to  dirtiiMl  the 
meaisares,  and  dinde  Uie  forces  of  Rassi%  the  French  fovemaeBt  eaertsd 
its  inflnenGOy  both  by  thrsafei  and  promises,  to  indaee  the  Twks  to  idbenp 
arms  against  that  power.    The  Turks,  thinking  perh^w  the  preseaSafcp 
Tourable  opportanity  of  regaining  from  Rossia  the  territeiies  iHuefa  Aoy  hni 
lost  in  former  wan,  complied  with  the  desire  of  Fnaboe:  and  thne  6veai 
Britain,  as  the  ally  of  Rvssia,  became  inrelTod  in  the  WBr<    bk  cHer,  ther^ 
fore,  to  create  a  cUversion  in  faroor  of  Rassia,  by  drawing  the  ataeatioa  of 
the  Turks  to  the  defence  of  their  own  territories,  an  expedition  of  ajbeis 
5000  British  troops,  under  the  command  of  majoivgeBefal  Fimaei,  itm 
despatched  from  Sicily,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  ^^Jeiandria*     A  ^ 
▼ision  of  the  troops  being  landed  on  the  17th  of  March,  general  Fffcrtr  pro* 
ceeded  to  attack  the  place ;  and,  after  a  hw  trifling  skksHshes,  the  iilhi^ 
bitants  compelled  the  goTomor  to  capitulate.    The  British  geaecel,  however, 
soon  found  himself  involTod  in  very  serious  difficulties :  for,  as  the  dly  of 
Alexandria  drew  all  its  supply  of  provisions  from  the  interior,  by  the  catasiA 
of  Alexandria,  which  communicates  with  the  Nile,— and  as  the  two  fsiri* 
sons  of  Rosetta  and  Ramanieh  completely  comaumded  the  navigation  of  that 
canal,— it  was  found  impossible  to  maintain  Alexandria  withoea  gsinAil^  pos- 
session of  both  these  {riaces.     To  effect  this  purpose^  a  detachment  ^ 
troops,  under  the  command  of  nuyor-general  Wauchope  and  Mgsdiar- 
genml  Meade,  proceeded  against  RoeeUa ;  and  arriving  before  that  plaoe, 
immediately  dashed  into  the  town,  widiout  having  previously,  asoertmned 
either  the  numberi  or  situation  of  the  enemy,  when  they  were  so  roqgUy 
handled  from  the  windows  and  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  withont  being  able 
so  much  as  to  see  their  adversaries,  that  they  were  c^liged  to  vetim  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  500  killed  and  wounded;  general  Waashone  hong 
auMlng  the  former,  and  general  Meade  among  the  latter.    A  second  attempi 
was  made  with  about  2,500  men,  under-  the  command  of  the  hesionrabis 
brigadier-general  Stewsrt  and  colonel  Oswald,  bat,  owing  to  a  gvesS 
forcemeat  of  the  enemy  being  sent  down  the  Nile  (rem  Cano^  ow 
were  again  repulsed  with  great  loss;  in  consequence  of  whieb^  ^ 
Fra^er,  finding  Lis  army  too  much  reduced  to  enable  him  to  atiempl  any 
farther  operations,  and  the  city  and  troops  exposed  to  a  fomine,  ih— ght 
proper  to  enter  into  a  capitulation  for  evacuating  the  place,  by  which  the 
prisoners  on  both  sides  were  restored.     The  kitenial  state  of  Egypi  has 
undergone  an  important  revolution  since  die  period  of  the  abovo  mosac- 
tions — a  revolution  effected  by  the  extraordinary  talents  and  enefgies  of  iSi 
present  viceroy. 

Mehemed  AUJ]  Mehemed  or  Mahonuaed  Ali  Fssha  was  bom  at 
Cavalla,  a  town  of  ancient  Macedonia,  not  far  from  the  shetes  of  the  Gre- 
cian archipelago,  in  the  year  1767,  Ibrahim  Aga»  his  fislher,  was  at  the 
liead  of  the  police  in  that  place.  The  son  was  fond  of  a  nuKlary  bfe; 
though,  by  way  of  speculation,  he  embarlsed  in  the  omm  luerativn  nrade  of 
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Ac  tkft  tine  al  Ife  Atm^  Mpwitloi,  Ite  croMid  ow  iir  Sgj^ 
witk  the  cilitingiiit  ordend  firom  liis  dtekt.  Mid  beeuae  m  «ac«r  in  ibe 
Tmkkk  any,  winch,  undet  tks  mupieM  of  tka  BagUi,  dsfeitMl  the  ^« 
•f  tiMV  adwflkiiM«    Ha  wudm  kiinell  bdovsd  o»  avmry  oooBtioii»  Ml  kk 
activity  and  daaattow  laavaiy  pkoed  Mifr  at  tie  kead  of  a^«fy  €3>myiiiie 
wkich  WBB  mdarlakaii.    He  eoamianded  llw  Albnaeio,  his  own  coaaiCrf- 
awn    abody  of  aiea  alwaye  dittrngwhed  beyoad  any  ether  by  ite  dnSag 
aad  faeklBwaaiMj  ead  whid&  poweiftdiy  aeoeaded  hit  plaa%  wfaiki  he  Hal* 
aalf  eafiiied  no  qnalito  of  ooawience  to  deter  Inn,  when  he  eoiM^  ftam 
adiaiaeitiMig  to  their  necewities.    In  the  fint  iaetaaoe,  his  jpluit  appett  to 
faave  had  no  object  beyond  the  nphoUb^  of  his  sway  in  this  eerpe;  end 
nolhiag  bat  ths  ease  wbh  which  he  saw  it  was  possible  to  ad?aaee  his  fer^ 
tanai»  amidsl  the  eonlnsion  of  the  momenti  prsorpted  him  to  torn  it  te^  hie 
indiridaal  aeoonat    Feroe  aad  fraad  were  alike  the  stepping-stenes  to  the 
attaiaasant  of  his  ends.    By  these  means  he  has  not  only  fareiight  the  whole 
af  Egypty  Nnbia»  aad  Dengola,  nnder  his  domimoa,  but  the  greater  ptrt  of 
dMse  eeoatries  has  beeoara  hk  personal  property  and  possession,  as  he  has.  \ 
gradnally  taken  the  land  itself  in  payment  from  such  ptoprietsn  as  eeaid  ] 
net  dia^aiga  their  faxes;  and,  by  narrowing  their  means  of  snbskaeace, 
hia  foreed  dieas  to  lisrlilise  lends  wfaieh  lay  waate,  though  sweeptible  of 
caltivatiett,  tskiag  esse  that  they  shoold  hM  ihe  new  soH  under  leases 
Snm  himsslf.    Mehemed  Ali  hea  afforded  issmereus  proofs  of  peeanlary 
disinlwaatedBMB.     His  Tolantwy  remiifstsa  ta  Censtsntiuuttle  ■  ef>eii 
since  the  nnfortanate  terminstten  of  the  saltan's  straggle  with  the  cnt  ■■ 
are  more  than  twice  ss  much  as  Egypt  e^er  sent  before,  and  his  special 
kffgMsea  exceed  even  these.    His  indefatigable  mind  is  constantly  mtent 
npon  strengthening  his  dominion  by  enlarging  its  sphere ;  aad  gaowing  dia« 
eenfteat,  or  the  mere  appearance  of  it«  is  instantly  stifled  in  its  birth.     As 
lard  of  Egypt,  he  is  ibe  self-created  successor  of  Korschid  Pasha,  from  the 
year  ld04;  but  he  was  not  confirmed  by  the  feeble  goremmeat  of  God« 
stantinq>le,  which  always  leans  to  the  side  of  the  stfonger>  untB  the  dd  of 
his  affiance  had  placed  Cairo  in  his  grasp.     Since  he  has  been  sovereign 
and  pasha  of  Egypt,  he  hss  studiously  avoided  even  the  sppeaiaaea  of  he* 
iag  opposed  to  the  Turkish  gevemment;  thoagk  he  has  aitfnUy  contrived 
to  render  the  mDitaiy  aerriee  be  owed  to  it  subservient  to  the  execution  of 
Us  own  designs.     His  calculating  commercial  spirit  is  the  peculiar  quality 
in  his  character,  which  has  given  him  political  emfneacey  has  broaght  the 
resonrcss  of  Egypt  into  play,  and  can  never  quit  him  whilst  its  frnits  incite 
him  to  fresh  efforts.    It  is  of  indupensable  necessity  towards  the  power 
and  prosperity  of  Egypt,  at  a  time  when  the  interior  of  Africa  is  so  scantily 
caHmted,  that  it  shoold  have  a  quick  and  reguhff  demand  for  its  rich  pro- 
dttoe  in  the  west  of  Europe.    An  interruption  to  its  commerce  might  give 
a  very  diffarent  aspect  to  the  state  of  Egypt,  as  weU  sa  to  its  rulers 
viawa  and  conduct.    MeheaMd  Ali  has  notoriously  avoided  every  act  that 
could  imply  a  disposition  to  befriend  the  Christian  religion.    In  the  year 
IS2S  he  supplied  every  Egyptian  village,  which  was  destitute  of  a  pkae  of 
public  woniiip,  with  mosques  erected  at  his  own  expense.     Mehemed  has 
«|ayed  no  adtantaaes  irom  education ;  he  speaks  no  western  langnagea 
btttides  Turidsh,  Albanian,  and  Arabic ;  he  learned  to  read  and  write  late 
in  lifie,  but  ssldem  makes  uae  of  these  aequireoients.    Endued  wiiA  a  keen 
senae  of  what  k  best  and  mott  expedient,  he  has  at  all  times  lent  a  ready 
ear  to  extensive  designs ;  and  bdng  withheld  by  no  acn^ea  of  ansjsriannei 
he  baa  been  enabled  to  bring  Aam  to  a  sucuasftd  tenunatiaa.    Hit  leva 
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lor  tdaice  is  dkpkyvd  I17  the  patraiage  he  eoahn  on  itt  ^idpki,  ud 
nrooaeck  from  lib  mdm  of  aiefaliiwi ;  though  it  it  freqaently  the  d&ct  of 
hit  adininition  for  what  it  oat  of  the  commoa  ooune.  Hit  attachment  to 
Eoropeaae  it  measured  hj  the  extent  of  their  intellects  and  attainmeoto; 
the  utility  of  which  he  hM  leaned  to  ^predate  more  sensibly  of  late  thin 
in  earlier  yean.  What  he  begins,  he  wishes  to  see  completed;  and  the 
greater  the  difficulties  he  has  to  contend  with,  the  bolder  and  more  effidait 
are  the  means  he  adopts,  so  long  as  there  exists  the  slightest  gUmmenng  of 
a  hopeful  result.  With  Mehemed  Ali  a  new  epoch  has  dawned  upon  tba 
East;  toleration  and  science  promise  to  travel  once  mora  hand  in  bad 
with  Islamiam ;  and  though  the  means  may  merit  reprobation,  yet  has  a 
result  ensuecl  which  has  lysed  an  enduring  monument  to  the  meiiMNy  of 
its  instmments.  Mehemed  Ali  had  three  sons,  Ibrahim,  TNnsnn,  and  li- 
mael,  and  three  dan^tera,  two  of  whom  are  married.  Tnssun  Psifaa  died 
of  the  plague  in  Egypt  at  the  dose  of  1816,  after  long  condactiof^  the 
campaign  against  the  Wechabites.  Ismael  Fasha  was  assassinated  daring 
a  revelation  in  Sennaar  in  1822.  Ibrahim  Piaaha  has  snheeqnently  com- 
manded in  the  Morea. 

Diicovefy  of  HicrogUfphkal  Interpretation:]  We  cannot  coodnda 
our  historical  sketch  of  this  extraordinary  country  without  adrerdog  to  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  and  interesting  discoveries  of  modem  timea,^ 
that  of  the  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphical  writing  of  the  andent 
Egyptaana, — ^^  the  raising  to  life  a  language  that  has  lain  dead  in  thetooba 
and  temples  of  Egypt  for  thousands  of  years." 

«*  Oar  kaowUdf*  of  hIeroglTphlcs  unoanted  litenll j  to  •oChinf ,**  nyi  tlie  Mar^oit  aplMte»  in  Ui 
•  LMtorat  OB  Hm  BMMnti  of *hleroffl7phie«  ud  Egyptian  antiqattiet,'  vrhon  the  Frenefa  gwrcfBoeflt 
MMtu  •xpadMoo  lalo  %9pC,  OBOrt  HberaUf  prarMed  with  a  Ml6(«  body  of  antlqaariani  Md  ««tf  e^ 
•urrayofB,  nafntiHiti,  anddnu^tMBen,  to  diteorcr,  copy,  and  earry  away  all  that  wa  itM  ton- 
plain  the  MlcntUk  aod  Utarary  knowiodge  of  that  ooontry.  On  thoir  return  tbaypabltoMaipIcnM 
•eeoont  of  thalr  laboori.  In  wUeh  all  the  perfection  and  elegance  which  can  poadbly  bekag  tv  prist. 
tagand  a^pvvlag  have  bean  ezMUtad,  and  nothlnf  can  axoaed  tha  fideUty  and  exactnenwithwUA 
tha  aofwal  MSflL  and  laaoripttooa  ha?*  baan  rapffweanted 

*•  Amidet  thoiereral  monnmentawUch  thay  dlMOTored  In  dlgflBf  for  the  fonndatioa  of  fort  St  JsBn 
aaar  Boaetta.  they  foond  a  hnge  broken  Hone  of  a  black  oolonr,  which  was  destined  to  prodott*"*' 
tMlal  iwfalntlan  In  oar  knowMge  tf  hleroflyphki,  and  dissipate  the  dark  mist  which  had  hithols 
•Of  alopad  this  Inportant  department  of  aatiqttity.  TUs  atone,  which,  by  the  gallantry  of  ear  sray. 
BOW  deoorates  the  British  Mnseom,  eootalns  an  lascrlptioB,  in  three  several  langoage^  or  itto  «f 
dtanctsri  one  In  Oreek,  another  In  hieroglyphics,  and  the  third  In  a  sort  of  running  hand,  csOeA 
mo*erial  characters,  that  la,  the  ooumoo  rharaders  of  the  coantry.  This  stone  is  notUstsd  is 
aavaral  plaaas.  Tha  top  part  of  the  Uerogtyphleal  inseriptfon  is  ^together  wanting.  Thebegianiat 
of  tha  second,  and  tiM  end  of  tha  third  are  also  mntUated.  Bat  enoqgh  was  Ml  to  gtva  «  ^  P"V 
Idea  of  its  purport  and  contents. 

"  It  was  soon  asoertalned  that  this  stone  was  too  Taluable  a  monument  to  be  laid  asides  sndeff 
Anttqaarlan  Society,  fully  aware  of  Its  tanportanee,  had  It  Immediately  eagraTed,  and  generaily  dr. 
culated.    The  predoasreUo  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  Barope,  of  sFw* 

son  and  a  Ueyne,  in  regard  to  the  Greek  j  and  of  M.  Silrestre  de  Sacy,  Aekerblad,  Dr  YoeBff,  tf' 

ChampoUlon,  iu  regard  to  ttie  hieroglyphical,  and  the  enchorial,  or  demotic: 

••  As  It  was  natural  to  aoppoea,  the  intermedial  textof  this  Inscription,  which  In  tha  GftAhcsM 
CNdtorio  grvmaMte,  or  lettars  of  the  country,  was,  after  the  Grsak,  that  which  ottracfesd  the  attmtita 

of  scholars,  and  oonseqnentiy  the  first  that  famished  any  precise  notions  coneemiog  the  system  adopt> 

ed  by  the  Egyptians  In  writing ;  becaose  the  hieroglyphics  presented  greater  dlfflcolties,  and  tb» 
Grsak  wna  Buttoiantly  nndenlood,  both  la  England  and  ahroad,  to  laadar  this  part  at  lasst  of  ths  in. 

▼estigation  oomparatlTely  insignificant 

«•  M.  aUrastre  de  Sacy  seems  to  hare  been  the  first  to  diseorer,  in  the  dtmotleer  enchorial  tss^thi 
groups  which  represented  different  proper  names,  such  as  Ptolemy,  and  Aiezandar,  and  find  oat  ttst 
tha  diflbroBt  signs.ln  thaoe  groups  ware  letters. 

,"  Mr  Akaihlad,  a  Danish  gantteman,  and  tha  Swedish  rasidaBt  at  Room,  wont  a  llttlafiirthv.  Ht 
recognlaed  and  separated  most  of  these  alphabetical  elements  from  the  proper  names,  but  dedooe^  Ah 
aoodualons  from  the  preamble  of  the  dcieree,  which  oonsbto  In  a  great  measure  of  forriga  prop^ 
■awasj  and  believing  that  this  port  of  the  inseriptfon  was  throughout  alphabetical,  he  nero'  tospcct- 
adtha  mppfintottof  tha  latwadirta  vowdt,  acootdiiy  to  tin  costwa  of  nmtof  tha  OriiBtri%  t^ 
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I  of  tiM  Biinw%  wd  tkovikt  thiit  tirery  wwd  WM  spdl  oMMk  tally  uAaManMn 

For  thla ranoo,  wtan  Mr  Akerblad  appliad  his alphatet  to dteipher  IIm iwtof 
he  oooM  nak*  aothtaif  of  it,  espMlally  as  thronghmit  the  Inerlptioii  there  is  ao  liitor. 
left  hetween  two  words;  bat  the  letters,  or  chsraetcn,  follow  one  another  as ^Mdy  as 
I  one  single  word;  a  praetlee  which  prevails  also  in  all  the  MSS.  The  flrst  important 
made ;  an  alphabet  or  something  like  an  alphabet,  had  been  pnbUshed :  an!  it 
bad  b«ca  aeeertalaed,  that  if  not  always,  at  least  ocessionally,  the  Egyptians  employed  hieroglyphlflB 
Bs  letSeie,  or  at  leest  had  a  kind  of  alphabet,  the  letters  of  whieh  were  not  mnefa  dissimilar  from  those 
of  the  liebwwa    BntstUlthersaltraaslationof  the  demotle,  or  enchorial  text  of  the  Bosettasleoe 


It  aiigkt  haTe  been  expected,  after  the  partial  soccsss  obtsined  by  Mr  Akerblad,  that  the  aatl. 
the  chieoologlsth  and  the  scholars  of  all  natkuM  woaM  liaTe  onited  heart  and  hand  in  • 
iSirt  to  coBfiier  all  the  dlflcolties  which  stiU  peesented  themselTss,  to  get  at  the  sdlntioa  of 
the  grand  praMsm,  which  was  still  to  be  solred  coaceming  the  antiquities  of  IJgypt  Bat  it  srsms 
thet  far  seoe  time  the  laboors  of  Akerblad  remained,  if  not  unnoticed,  at  loMt  without  producing 
the  cAct  which  might  have  been  expected,  till  the  year  1814^  when  Dr  Toang  pablished,  in  the 
Archmolesia,  an  Unprorsment  on  the  alphabet  of  Akerblad,  and  a  transl^loa  of  the  EJgypttan  inscrlp- 
tioa  pieced  by  the  side  of  the  Oreek,  but  distingalshing  the  oontento  of  the  dUbrent  lines  with  m 
■ochpredaionaa  his  materlalsJud  enabled  blm  to  obtain.    •    •    • 

*  The  method  pursoed  by  oar  learned  men  in  this  herculean  task  of  deciphering  the  Rosstte  stone 
nay  serre  to  giro  yoQ  a  proper  idea  of  theinflnitolaboartowhieh  they  haTe  been  obliged  to  submit; 
a  Isboor  which  at  flrst  seemed  calcalated  to  deter  the  moot  indefatigable  scholar.  Figure  to  younelf, 
for  a  niosaent,  the  Ihshion  introduced  of  writing  tiM  EingUsh  language  with  the  omission  of  asest 
sf  ibi  vowels,  and  then  snppoee  oar  alphabet  to  be  entirely  lost  .or  foiYntton,  a  new  mode  of 
willing  introdoced,  letters  totally  difierent  from  those  we  use,  and  then  oonoeire  what  our  laboor 
would  be,  ii;  after  the  lapee  of  1500  years,  when  the  £ngliBh  kuigaage,  by  the  operation  of  ages,  and 
the  Itttereourse  with  foreigoers,  was  mach  altered  from  what  it  now  Is,  we  sboald  be  reqairad,  by  the 
hdp  of  a  Greek  translation,  to  decipher  a  bill  of  parliament  written  in  this  old,  forgotten,  and  perse^ 
cated  alphabet,  in  erery  word  of  which  we  should  Aild,  and  eren  this  not  always,  the  regular  number 
ofeoaaonaat^  bat  most  of  the  rowelB  left  out  And  yet  this  is  precisely  what  our  leemed  anUqna- 
nans  have  been  obliged  to  da  The  Egyptians,  like  most  of  the  Orientals,  left  out  many  of  their 
▼owels  in  writing.  The  enchorial,  or  demotic  alphabet,  which  they  osed,  has  been  laid  aside  since 
the  seoood  or  third  century  of  our  era.  From  that  time  to  this,  that  is  nearly  1600  years,  the  Coptic 
ilphabct  Ims  been  used ;  and  yet  ia  this  Coptic  language,  and  in  these  4rery  enchorial  or  demotie 
eharaeten,  was  engrared  on  the  Rosetta  stone,  the  inscription  which  they  hare  deciphered.  Tbrn 
siethod,  therefore,  followed  by  those  learned  men,  in  so  arduous  an  undertaking,  deserres  to  be  no- 


**  From  the  condadlng  Une  of  the  Greek  ioscriptlon,  it  was  natural  to  snppose  that  the  three  la. 
scriptioos  engiared  en  this  stone  were  translated  from  the  same  original ;  and  though  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  ascertsia  which  of  them  wss  the  original,  yet  it  seemed  eiident  that  two,  at  least,  were  bat  a 
translation  of  the  third.  As  the  demotic  characters  showed  aomething  like  the  shspe  of  letters,  it  wee 
shrewdly  suspected  that  they  might  haTC  been  used  as  an  alphabet.  By  comparing,  thersfore,  ito  dif. 
fersnt  psrti  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Greek,  it  was  obserred  that  the  two  groaps  in  the  fourth 
and  wycateenth  lines  of  the  Greek  inscription,  in  which,  Atexander  and  Alexandria  occur,  corres. 
ponded  with  two  other  groups  in  the  second  and  tenth  line  of  the  demotic  Inscription.  Theie  two 
groopi,  titerefore.  were  considered  ss  representing  these  two  names,  and  thus  not  lesa  than  seven 
ehararters.  or  letters,  were  ascertained. 

"  Again  It  was  obs^ed  that  a  small  group  of  characters  occur  very  often  in  almoet  every  line.  At 
tnt  it  WW  supposed  that  this  group  was  either  a  termination,  or  some  very  conunon  particle ;  and 
sfter  more  words  had  been  identified,  it  was  found  to  mean  the  coi^}  auction  amd, 

**  It  was  then  obserred.  that  the  next  remarkable  collection  of  characters  was  repeated  tnrenty.nina 
or  thirty  times  In  the  endiorial  Inscription;  and  nothing  was  found  to  occur  so  often  lathe  Oreekf 
except  the  word  king,  which,  with  its  compouoda.  Is  repeated  about  thirty-seven  times. 

**  A  fourth  ossemblage  of  characters  was  found  fourteen  times  in  the  enchorial  inscription,  agraaiag 
ioflldetttiy  well  In  frequency  with  the  name  of  Ftolemy,  which  occurs  eleven  times  in  Oreek,  and 
ffraeraUy  In  passages  corresponding  to  those  of  the  enchorial  text,  in  their  relative  situation}  and  by 
a  similar  comparison  the  name  of  Egypt  was  also  identified.  • 

**  Haring  tiius  obtained  a  auflicient  number  of  common  points  of  subdivision,  the  next  step  wai  to 
write  the  Oreek  text  over  the  enchorial.  In  such  a  msnner  that  the  passages  ascertained  shoald  coin, 
dde  ss  nesriy  as  possible :  taking,  however,  a  proper  care  to  observe,  that  the  lines  of  the  demotic, 
or  eooborial  ioMription,  are  written  from  right  tn  left,  while  thow  of  the  Greek  run  In  a  contrary  di. 
rrction,  from  left  to  right  At  first  sight  this  difficulty  seemed  very  great ;  but  it  was  conquered  by 
proper  attention  and  practice ;  because,  after  some  trouble,  the  division  of  the  several  words  and 
phrsses  plainly  indicated  the  direction  In  which  they  were  to  be  read.  Thus  it  was  obvious  that  the 
interaiedlate  parts  of  each  inacription  stood  then  Tery  near  to  the  correepondlng  passages  of  the  other. 

**  By  meaoe  of  thU  process,  Mr  Akerblad,  M.  De  Secy,  and  Dr  Young,  sueeeeded  In  dedpheriag 
tlM  inscripttoB  engraved  on  the  Rosette  stone,  in  the  enchorial  or  common  characters  of  Eigypt  j  and 
chos  they  obtained  a  sort  of  alphabet  which  m^t  aid  them  in  future  researclies .  *  * 
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ttatiwtat  ttotawMd  doolor  could  Mtf«t*Mi  tiM  ilHbwiri  jMlouqr «f  M*  DwvMl,  k» fil  by 
■fcwri    /Oa  Ui^nqrkMM,lMMwaLOIni^^llton«tftili,<ilM«OftodtfwklM  lOMfMliif 
virj  ImportMBt  papynu,  wiitttB  in  oUw  cndMMtel  charaetin  {  and  very  aoMi  altar,  Mr  Oftf,  mMi 
Efypt,WI  vltti  WsAtos  omihrfalnf awiraitoainABiiiiof ' 


Dr  Toiuf,  la  hkgnaMmfbmkkm&alti 
wordi, «  Aeop]r«raaVnrptfanwfitiiirraBd«a9VMaadk«wltli«i«tt> 
tamadiittobaaoaawcfc^iirfatliwiaftha  ^mjUB^  wUali  iL< 
i  t  and  vflMi  of  thaoBf  te  loadityf  wm  solktaif  Iom  'thn  Im 
groTod  oathe alono  dlaoorored  at  Umumi,  Mongiaf  «o  If.  Diofottl,  wUoh  Dr  To«v WmbiI 

•         * 
TkoiMdtdirivodftmDthtoMcoBd  ooapartMnoflhe.EfypllaawiaklhoOMak 
ofmontkaa  Hdity  propor—o^  aod,  onnmwtiy,  of 
ittddodtotlMoneiNfflalordMBotiealphatat         *         *  • 

lBld«POflyfUoi,tlio8Boecai  of  DrTmnf  waa  naMior  oo  oeitriB,  nor  woirtaDrfTtCMialii 
ilatothoonohorlalordomotlecJharaolan^;  fstthe  BMrttakmo  of  Iwrlnr  int  tbMfM  rf 
r.  ^fiMltttio  opinion  of  JEoogB  and  IWubwtoB.  to  raod  UoroglypUei.  «  Mm.  ■><  ■<• 
tnally  apoU  Ika  nanaoa  of  Boraritea  and  PlolamT,  k,  after  aU.  ao  gram,  M  to  eootaitoteet  •ftry  pw- 
iMo  BBlMaka  j  for  it  waa  npon  this  dSaeoTory  that  M.  CbampoUion  altoiwaidionfrafttdMny»tM. 
and  vnaonidilcd tooarry  Ua  roaoarohaa  latoEkh»<>n MMqnitloa,  and  Bgn^l^  Umo^jpUm,^^ 
twily  nrtoniahinf  dafTOo  wMch  ho  baa  dona.  •         •         • 

"  Baddaa  thaae  tUngt  alrandy  annnaratad,  Dr  Yonnf  alao  diaooTand  tba  mianliy,  nl  Mff- 

poatodtbealgniflflatlon  of  aoronty-ooren  mora  aimple  ehanet«B,and  gronpa  coa^tinr  rf ■wtnl 

togrthoi  with  tba  fomfailno  tennlMtlon  taiTMiably  attocfaad  tonaneaof  fBMriM>«Mhcr 

, private indlvidaala,  or prineaaiaa,  whidharotbooral and tho  half drelo,  a  tenriaadoaia. 

dtoatinfftiMfamaloaazi  tho  wholoorwhiiihhopaUiahod  iatho  foorth  Tolnme  of  tha  S^rpJennt 

to4ho  Bncydopadin  Btitaaniea. 

•«  It  io  tnio.  that  in  thaaa  important  diaeorarfoa,  Dr  Yomy  Nomad  to  gtra  tha  Bcaai^i  «f  tkex 

MaraflypMeal  groapa  talcon  altofathor,  without  aarigning  •  propor  ralao  to  anefa  of  tte  ctocaetm ; 
nor dM  ho  mark  tho alphabot of  UaroglyphieB in  tho  tama  way  aa^had  dono that oTthB »AoM 
or  damoMo :  hat  atUl  it  waa  ho  who  mada  the  Unt  Important  itop ;  for  It  waa  Dr  Toong  who  Int  «• 
oartataMd  thnt  many  aimpio  ot^oetawere  rapraaanted  by  pictnzoa,  that  fa,  by  thair  actad  Mia*- 
tionat  that  manyotharOIJoctiwaiauaad  Ina  flgnrattTo aenae  only;  wUlo  a  graat  aasbtf  tCAi 
aimbalaooold  bo  oonaMotod  aa  ptetorm  of  no  oxiattng  otjocta  whatever.^ 

**  Again,  It  waa  Dr  Yoong  who  flrat  foond  oat  tho  aaarka  or  algna  ftlr  aoBBbari,  that  two  objerti 
want  denotadby  the  repetition  of  tho  aameebaraeter  s  that  an  Indodnito  plnrattty  was  rayrMmtrf 
by  three  oharoBtera  of  the  aamo  kind  foOowing  each  other;  that  definite  nnmbon  wart  asprmii'  ^J 
nptlght  atvokee  for  anito;  and  ardiea,oithar  round  or  a^inlar  for  tana.  •  •         • 

«  Again,  ttaaeaaa  that  the  aamo  gentleman  ftnt  dlaeoTOred  the  i«al  unwiwJiin.nr  Wanf^TI^ 
aharaeler^  ompioyod  to  expreai  aereral  lettera,  each  M.  H  P.T.  F.  aa  they  ara  marked  ia  tbt  mini 
afBorenioa  and  Ptolemy.  Tbey  may  be,  and  often  are,  expreaaed  by  other  ilgnabeiideithme  mute' 
by  Dr  Yoong!  yet  it  wm  a  great  matter,  when  no  one  over  dreamed  of  a  UeroglyphiealalphaM  to 

diaoofor  a  f«w  chanctera  for  aome  of  the  lettota.  

DrYoang alao  fonnd out,  or  rather  ▼erillod  what  had  alnady  beondlfeo?erad  byZoeg«,liUi 
2>e  Ofig.  ef  «ra  OMi0l»r«a^  that  an  proper  namca  wore  Indoded  in  a  bolder^  a  liad  of  artl 
Ilng,oraftmme,whtah1ho  FronehGaUoorfondU.  In  this  aaaerth»,Dr  Yoong  went  rather  toe  ftri 
bocanaatheftvtfaordloooTerieamadebyllChampoUlon  hare  proTed,that  this  ring  or  oral,  h  est » 
graphkal  eign,  hot  a  ourk  of  potttical  distinction,  aa  it  la  OQgraTod  only  roond  tho  names  of  klQP  iirf 
^neens,  and  ni>rer  round  the  namea  of  private  indlridoala.  •  ■  • 

«*  AgiOto,  Dr  Yonngfcat  nmerteil,  that  aU  hloreglypMeal  .imarlptiona  wanreadfromrtgbttvlA 
aa  Iho  o«|)ecto  nntnraUy  foUow  eoch  other.  This  last  prindpte,  however,  admita  of  too  nfor  ^^ 
ttoaato-bo  received  as  a  rale.  For  the  foot  la,  aa  M.  CbampoUion  has  proved,  that  the  charMtentn 
aaoBOllBBaa  diapoaad  perpondteulariy,  and  aometimoB  hotlaoatally,  and  aometimea  both  ways.  Thb 
1riMapinoawhcaov«rtwo,three,orfoareharaelara,ofdifltenntdlmenaiona,bappnteBMei  A'^ 
fonnBtanee,  Iha  oval  oontafaH  the  name  of  Bereaiee,  and  yoo  find  the  box,  wMcb  la  B,  owr  *el^ 
ovalwUeliiaBs  toenthenndolatingllne,  which  la  N,  over  two  eharaetera;  the  two  fiMlhen,wt^. 
itondfor«,andnklndof  bff1dgo,wMchlaaK;andlnrtly,  the M-d by Itealf,  which ii&  ThsoW* 
taw  Iho  aa^l  diijii  and  the  egg,  whksh,  aa  I  hoTo  alre^  atatod,  are  si^pta  nirits  oftto.iiAi*^ 
JMdar.  and,  therefore,  nHacfced  to  ail  anmaa  of  fcmaloC^ 


." 
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*■  Ite  gmenk  rate,  tkerafore,  foaad  oat  of  CtampoUion,  is  to  b«gia  rcriing  an  interiptioa,  wk«« 
written  |»erp«DdicalarIy  or  horixontally,  from  the  Me  to  whieh  the  he«ds  of  the  animsli  aro 
;  OT  If,  in  the  foMfipCloii,  Oere  be  no  aiitaob,  flrov  tiM  iMs  to  wUdl  H«  tuiMd  the  aog^ 
eraD4  In  the-text  TUb  mie,  mys  II  Clwyottfai%o*iiit>  of  no  oMetpfioii  hut  ono,  anA  tihot  to 
»  M«of  lyphfe  MSb,  In  which  the  charocton  are  to  he  read  finoa  left  to  rifht,  thoogh  the  beada  of 
tte  aaiaBala  look  towaida  the  right  hand.**— P.  54— 71 


CHAP.  IL— PHYSICAL  FEATURES— THE  NILE.-CANALS. 

The  geaenl  Mpeci  of  Egypt  is  highly  anifonn  and  monotonoos,  Up-^ 
per  S^rp^  horn  Syena  to  Kenneh,  appeavs  to  be  a  long  narrow  valleyi 
Vowided  on  both  sides  by  hiUs,  between  which,  bat  geneially  nearest  those 
9u  die  eastern  tide»  flows  the  Nile*  At  Cairp,  the  mountains  aepaiatey  and, 
rerge  to  a  greater  distance  from  each  other,  till  they,  in  some  measure,  en« 
doee  Lower  f^gypt^  This  part  of  the  couatry  is  low  and  lerel ;  being, 
for  the  most  part,  one  continned  plain,  without  anything  that  can  be  called 
aa  emineace,— -without  even  a  stone.  All  this  ^ace  is  capable  of  being 
ofwflowed  by  the  waters  of  the  annual  iaundatioo. 

The  following  general  description  of  the  country  is  gtyen  by  Malte  Bran : 
"  From  Syene,  as  far  as  the  strait  called  Dfebel  Silsilij  a  distance  of  about 
foity  milee,  the  rirer  oocnpieB  the  middle  of  the  valley,  having  very  little 
arable  land  on  its  banks ;  bat  there  are  some  iaiaade,  which,  from  then: 
low  letel,  easily  admit  of  irrigation.  Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  JDfeM 
SMUi  the  Nile  nma  along  the  right  ride  of  the  valley,  which,  in  sevaral 
places,  baa  ^  appearanee  of  a  steep  line  of  rocks  cut  into  peaks ;  while 
the  ridge  of  hills  on  the  left  aide  ie  always  accessible  by  a  ek^  of  varioaa 
d^gneea  of  steepness.  These  western  mountains  begin  near  Siout,  and  ex- 
land  aonthwurd  to  Fayouni,  diferging  gradually  to  the  west ;  eo  that  be- 
fweea  them  and  the  cnfaavated  valley,  there  is  a  desert  space,  gradually  b»- 
eeaung  wider,  and  bordered  in  several  pliaoes,  on  the  vidley-side,  by  a  line 
of  eandy  downs  lying  nearly  north  and  aouth.  The  BMrnataias  which 
confine  the  upper  part  of  the  basin,  are  intersected  by  defiles,  leading,  ob 
Ibe  one  side,  to  the  Red  6ea,  and  on  ^  other,  to  the  Oases.  These  oar* 
row  pasaeo  might  be  habitable,  since  the  wi&ter4inns  maintain  for  a  time  a 
degree  of  vegetation,  and  form  springs,  which  the  Axahs  use  for  themselves 
and  their  fiocka.  The  etrqie  of  desert  land  which  generally  extends  along 
eaeh  aida  of  the  valley,  paraUel  to  the  course  of  the  Nile,  (aad  which  must 
not  be  confimnded  wiUi  the  ocean  of  barren  aand  whieh  liea  on  each  ride  of 
£g)rpt,)  now  contains  two  very  diatinct  kinds  of  land.  The  one,  immediatriy 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mountrins,  consists  of  aand  and  round  pebbles ;  the 
ether,  composed  of  light  drifting  sand,  covera  an  extent  of  ground  ikxrmeriy 
arable.  The  surfaoe  on  both  sides  declines  from  the  margin  of  the  river  to 
the  foot  of  the  hills,— ^  drcumstance  to  be  lemarified  also  on  the  baaha  of  the 
Miasisrippi,  the  Po,  part  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  some  other  riven.  Near 
Beni-Sooef,  the  valley,  already  much  widened  on  the  west,  haa  on  thataade 
an  opening,  tbroogh  whidi  is  obtained  a  view  of  the  fertile  piains  of  Fa- 
yonm.  These  plains  are,  properiy  speaking,  a  sort  of  table-land,  aapacated 
fromihe  mountains  on  die  noith  mid  west  by  a  wide  valley,  apart  of  which, 
being  ahvaya  laid  under  water,  forma  what  the  inhabitants  call  Birhgt^d- 

.  ^  Near  Cairo,  ^  mountains  diverge  on  bodi  sides ;  the  one  ridge,  under 
the  name  of  Djtkel^UNaiTon^  running  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the 
Meditenmnaan, — ^the  other,  called  l)jeheUeUAUakay  running  due  east  to 
Sues.  In  front  of  theee  chaiae,  extends  a  vast  plain  composed  of  saada 
covered  with  the  mud  of  the  Nile.     At  the  place  called  Bahr-d^Bakmra, 

III.  2  R 
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the  river  dindet  into  two  braocbet,  the  one  flowing  to  Roietta,  the  other 
to  DftmiettSy  end  oooteining  between  them  the  present  Delta.  Hue  trian- 
gokr  piece  of  insulated  land  was  in  former  times  mnch  larger :  being  boimd- 
ed,  on  the  east,  by  the  Pelnsian  branch,  which  is  now  choked  up  with 
sand,  or  converted  into  marshy  pools.  On  the  west,  it  was  bounded  by 
the  Canopic  branch,  which  is  now  partly  confoonded  with  the  canal  of 
Alexandria,  and  partly  lost  in  Lake  Etko.  The  correspondence  of  the 
leyel  of  the  muhce  to  that  of  the  present  Delta,  and  its  depression  as  com- 
pared with  the  lerel  of  the  adjmning  desert,  together  with  its  greater  ver- 
dore  and  fertility,  still  mark  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Delta ;  althoi^ 
irregular  encroachments  are  made  by  shifting  banks  of  drifting  sand,  tHuich 
are  on  the  increase." 

Geological  Structure.']  For  a  more  particolar  description  of  the  geo- 
logical stroctnre  and  character  of  this  wonderful  coontry,  we  shall  aTsil 
onrselves  of  a  very  able  article  in  the  Encyclopndia  Metropolitans.  "  Tlie 
moontains  which  form  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  Egyptian  Talley,  are^ 
on  many  accounts,  highly  deserving  of  attention.  From  them,  under  the 
Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Antonines,  were  dimwn  the  materisla,  not 
only  of  the  stupendous  monuments  which  still  mske  Egypt  s  land  of  won- 
ders, but  also  for  many  of  the  public  buildings  in  Italy,  de  remuns  of  which 
attest  the  genius  of  the  Roman  artists,  and  the  munificence  of  the  emperora. 
About  the  24th  degree  of  N.  latitude,  a  granitic  chain  closes  in  on  each 
aide  of  the  river,  so  as  to  wear  the  appearance  of  having  been  rent  by  the 
stream,  which  forces  its  way  through  fragments  of  rocks.  Hence,  the  al- 
most innumerable  islands  to  the  north  of  Philos,  as  fiu*  as  Aswan  {Assouan). 
The  cataracts  a  little  to  the  south  of  that  town,  are  nothing  more  than 
vqiids,  which  might  arise  from  a  contraction  of  the  bed  of  the  stream ; 
there  is,  however,  most  probably,  in  that  tract  of  the  country,  a  oonsiden- 
ble  change  in  the  level  of  the  soil.  The  bold,  but  wild  and  gloomy  pred* 
pices  which  here  overhang  the  stream,  as  well  as  the  roar  of  ita  waters 
mshing  through  a  multitude  of  channels,  (for,  even  when  the  inundation  is 
•t  its  height,  there  are  twenty  large  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  river,)  were 
well-calculated  to  woric  upon  the  imagination  of  the  early  inhabitants ;  and 
their  belief  that  Osiris  remained  buried  in  those  abysses  as  long  aa  the 
stream  was  confined  widiin  its  banks,  but  rose  from  the  greve,  to  scatter 
his  blessings  over  the  land,  as  soon  as  the  accumulated  waters  were  poured 
forth  on  all  sides,  was  fostered,  if  not  created,  by  the  physical  peculiarities 
of  this  ovenwing  though  desolate  region.  The  granite  or  southern  district 
extends  from  Philo  to  Aswan,  (in  lat.  24*  8^  G'^  N. ;  long.  33*  Af  E.)  and  is 
formed  for  the  most  part,  by  rocks  of  Syenite  or  Oriental  granite,  in  whidi 
the  quatries  may  yet  be  seen  firom  which  the  ancients  drew  the  stupen- 
dous masses  required  for  their  colossal  statues  and  obelisks.  Between  As- 
wan and  Esna  (in  lat.  25*  19^  39^  N.,)  is  the  sandstone,  or  middle  district, 
which  supplied  slabs  for  most  of  the  temples ;  and  beyond  it,  the  northern 
or  calcareous  district  stretches  to  the  southern  angle  of  the  Delta.  Thia 
last  chain  of  hills  famished  not  only  the  solid  part  of  the  pyramids,  but 
materials  also  for  many  public  buildings  long  since  destroyed,  because  they 
proved  excellent  stores  of  lime  and  stone  for  the  Arabs  and  other  barbarians 
by  whom  l^^t  has  been  desolated  for  so  many  centuries.  The  steep, 
perpendicular  cliffii  of  this  calcareous  rock  give  a  monotonous  and  unpic- 
turesque  aspect  to  this  part  of  Egypt ;  while  the  boldness  and  grotesque 
forms  of  the  mountains  in  the  south,  offer  new  points  of  view  in  continual 
succession,  even  when  the  inundation  is  at  its  greatest  height. 
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'  **  On  esch  side  of  the  riFer  below  Aswan  (Syene),  steep,  abrupt  sand- 
stone clifis,  presenting  a  continued  line  of  ancient  quarries,  hem  in  the  stream ; 
and  the  valley,  which  opens  gradually,  dopes  again  at  the  distance  of  12 
leagues  (about  36  geographical  miles),  where  it  is  reduced  to  one-fourth  of 
its  former  width,  and  lofty  walls  of  rock  on  each  side  barely  leave  a  pas- 
sage for  the  water.  This  is  now  called  JeheUeUSiUiUh^  (Mountain  of  the 
Chain)  ;  and  from  its  quarries,  the  materials  used  in  the  temples  at  Thebes 
were  drawn.  Below  these  narrows,  the  valley  gradually  widens,  but  the 
eastern  bank  continues  to  present  one  uninterruped  perpendicular  wall, 
while,  on  the  west,  there  is  a  gradual,  and  generally  an  easy  ascent,  to  the 
desert.  Another  contraction  of  the  valley  occurs  about  56  geographical 
miles  lower  down,  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Esna,  where  the  rock  does  not 
leave  even  a  footpath  near  the  river,  and  the  traveller  by  land  must  make  a 
considerable  circuit  in  order  to  reach  the  place  where  the  hills  for  the  third 
time  recede.  This  psssage,  called  Jehelein  (the  two  hills),  leads  to  the 
plains  of  Ermont  and  Thebes  (in  lat.  25"*  44/  N.) ;  for  here,  the  land  on 
each  side  of  the  river  spreads  out  into  so  wide  a  level  as  really  to  form  a 
plain  in  comparison  with  the  rugged  banks  of  the  stream  higher  up.  It  is 
at  this  place  that  the  sandstone  terminates,  and  the  freestone  begins.  The 
banks  are  no  longer  straight  and  parallel,  but  diverge  in  various  directions, 
forming  many  bays  and  creeks ;  while  the  country,  rising  on  each  side  al- 
most imperceptibly  towards  the  hills,  presents  a  nearly  even  surface  of  cul- 
tivable soil  about  two  leagues  in  width.  This,  which  is  the  first  level  of 
any  extent  below  the  cataracts,  is  the  site  of  the  most  ancient  and  cele- 
brated capital  of  Egypt,  Thebes, — ^the  ruins  of  which  cover  a  large  proportion 
of  the  valley.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  distance  from  Thebes  to  the  ca- 
taracts, one  extremity  of  the  country,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  between 
Memphis,  the  subsequent  capital,  and  the  sea,  the  other  extremity ;  namely, 
40  leagues,  or  120  geographical  miles.  The  calcareous  chain  continues 
from  this  point,  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  to  the  head  of  the  Delta,  where 
the  hills  open  to  the  east  and  west,  uniting  with  the  Libyan  chain  on  one 
side,  and  bending  towards  the  mountains  of  Arabia  Petrsea  on  the  other. 
This  chain,  though  generally  calcareous,  is  occasionally,  especially  near  the 
desert,  broken  by  isolated  rocks  of  sandstone. 

'*  At  Denderah  (Tentyris),  12  leagues  N.  of  Thebes,  the  Nile,  again 
hemmed  in  by  the  hills,  turns  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  runs  directly 
from  east  to  west  as  far  as  the  site  of  Abydus  (Medfun  or  El  Birhct)^  where 
it  resumes  its  northerly  direction,  and,  entering  another  spacious  and  fertile 
valley,  pssses  by  Jiijeh  and  Osyut  (or  Siout).  Near  the  latter  place,  the 
Libyan  chain  begins  to  bend  towards  the  west ;  and  the  descent  from  the 
desert  becomes  so  gradual,  that  the  country  is  on  that  side  much  exposed 
to  clouds  of  sand,  by  which  it  would  have  been  overwhelmed  long  since, 
but  for  the  canal  called  Bahr  PtMif/*  (Joseph's  River),  which  secures  the 
irrigation  of  the  land  between  itself  and  the  Nile,  and  thus  prevents  the 
further  encroachment  of  the  desert.  Here,  the  Said^  or  upper  division  of 
Egypt  terminates,  and  the  Wiutaniy  or  middle  region,  extending  as  frir  as 
the  fork  of  the  Delta,  commences.  The  more  the  valley  of  the  Nile  gains 
in  width,  and  the  western  mountains  lose  in  height,  the  greater  is  the  dan- 
ger from  its  proximity  to  the  Libyan  ^desert.  'Diat  remukable  portion  of 
Africa  (El  Sahra)  u,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with  sand  or  very  fine 
gravel,  the  minuter  particles  of  whidi  are,  at  certain  seasons,  carried  by 
tempestuous  gales  over  a  great  extent  of  country.  It  is  manifest,  that, 
the  less  the  ground  is  cultivated,  the  fewer  the  trees  and  shrubs  it  bears ; 
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Mu!  the  more  its  irrigttion  is  neglected,  the  more  rapidly  will  the  ssimT  fron 
tbe  desert  encroach  on  the  plains  or  ndleys  near  the  ri^er.  Hie  caltiTn- 
ble  tracts,  therefore,  in  the  MiddYe  and  Lower  Egypt,  hare  long  been  daily 
decreasing ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  canal  jnst  mentioned,  few  spots  no- 
covered  by  sand  would  bare  remained  on  the  western  bank  of  the  NOe« 

"  Beyond  Beni-9uweif  (in  lat.  2^  9^28*  N.),  the  Libyan  chain  of  bills 
pgain  closes  in  toward:!  the  N.E.,  and  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
lai^  basin  between  Derut'el'SheriftOkd  At/ih  ;  bat,  at  El  Ihhun,  to  the 
N.  W.  of  the  former  it  is  broken  by  one  of  the  many  transrerse  valleys,  and 
thus  opens  a  passage  into  the  provinee  of  Fayynm  (or  Fayonm).  Beyond 
llhat  rale,  which  is  merely  a  large  bay  or  sinuosity  in  the  border  of  these 
moontains,  they  approach  the  river  with  a  steeper  decHvity,  and  have  a 
neariy  level  summit  overiooking  the  conntry  below.  This  table-land  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  Fayynm,  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  pyramids.  On 
its  north-western  side,  the  Ulls  shelve  off  in  that  dn«ction,  and  terminate 
in  the  cliflb  and  promontories  which  mark  the  coast  of  ancient  Cyrenaica. 
The  eastern  or  Arabian  chun  has  generally  more  tnmsrerse  breaks  and 
nvines,  is  more  lofty  and  rugged,  and  comes  closer  to  the  river,  than  the 
hills  on  the  opposite  side.  The  northern  part  of  it  is  called  El  MokaUam 
(the  hevm),  probably  from  the  quarries  formed  in  its  sides,  and  is  con- 
nected by  sevend  inferior  ranges  with  the  mountains  of  Arabia  Petnea. 

^  Of  the  transverse  valleys  leading  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  best  known  are, 
the  Vdley  of  Cosseir,  and  that  of  the  Wanderings  of  the  Children  of  Israel : 
the  former  b  the  most  frequented  road  between  the  Upper  Egypt  and  the 
sea ;  and  the  latter,  the  route  probably  followed  by  the  Israelites  on  their 
retuna  to  the  promised  land.  But,  besides  these,  there  are  five  or  six  others 
tt  present  known,  and  probably  several  unexplored.  Some  were  much 
frequented  anciently,  which  are  now  rarely,  if  ever  visited ;  such  have  been 
the  minouB  consequences  of  misgovemment,  by  which  the  commerce  of 
Egypt  has  dwindled  to  almost  nothing.  Towns  upon  the  Red  Sea»  once 
flourishing  emporiums,  have  ceased  to  exist ;  and  Berenice,  anciently  cele- 
brated for  its  wealth  and  commerce,  is  now  so  completely  forgotten,  that 
even  the  road  to  it  was  unknown  till  traced  a  few  years  ago  by  MM.  Cail- 
liaud  and  Belzoni.  The  narrow  ravines  between  the  hilb  on  the  western 
side  were,  till  very  lately,  equally  unknown,  though  the  Oases,  and  the 
roads  leading  to  them,  were  described  by  the  Greeks  and  Arabs.  Two 
lead  from  Jiijeh  and  Esna  into  the  Great  Oasis  (El  Wah^l'kKarijeh\  and 
one  from  Fayyum  into  the  smaller  {El  Wah-el-dakhileh).  On  the  wes- 
em  side  of  the  Delta,  the  direction  of  the  valleys  is  nearly  from  S.E.  to 
N.W. ;  and  Siyah  or  Shantariyt/ehy  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  is  connected 
with  Egypt  by  bninches  which  direrge  more  towards  the  west,  from  the 
Bahr  Bilama  (Waterless  Sea),  t.  e.  the  celebrated  desert  called  Scete,  or 
the  Valley  of  Natron." 

7%e  Delia,']  The  most  remarkable  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  is  the  Delta» 
which  is  of  a  triangular  form— like  the  Greek  letter  whose  name  it  bears— 
and  is  insulated  by  the  Priding  branches  of  the  Nile.  It  is  also  called  Ba- 
Aart,  or  '  the  Maritime  conntry ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  contains  16,000 
square  miles  capable  of  cultivation.  The  Delta,  and  the  country  to  the  E. 
and  W.  of  the  Delta,  are  erery  where  intersected  by  canals  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  the  waters  of  the  inundation  to  such  land  as  could  not  other- 
wise receive  their  benefit.  Tlie  numerous  villages  and  pigeon-houses  in- 
terspersed with  palms, — ^the  tall  minarets  and  gardens  of  orange  and  bana- 
na-trees which  abound  in  the  Delta  and  along  each  bank  of  the  Nile^--^ 
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«id«d  te  tlw  ridmfM  of  the  toil,  xMA  pndscn  tbft  IbesI  crops  of  gnia 
akaoot  without  the  lahoor  of  csltaaiay-— aifocd  aa  flBchMtrng*  pnwpecl  to 
the  eye,  etpeciidly  when  cenlrasted  wMi  the  Libyan  sands  of  AlemmMau 
The  smnmit  of  the  Dell%  wbeie  the  rrver  dmdoi  itsrif  into  its  two  ^«at 
branches,  is  called  BaiU'^^Babara^  that  is  ^the  stomaeh  of  the  eevJ 
The  prospect  here,  says  M.  Champollion  ^  is  magnificent,  and  the  hzeadih 
of  the  Nile  enonBoua.  The  p3rraniids  tower  in  the  west  above  a  feiseet 
of  palm-trees, — ^while  a  mnltitBde  of  boats  and  Teasels  erosa  each  other  on 
the  water  in  every  diseetkni.  In  the  east,  the  pictnresqae  village  el  Scho- 
ndeh  leveab  itaelf  in  the  directioA  of  Heliopolis  ^--«nd  the  back  of  the 
pietare  is  oocapiad  by  Moont  Mokattam,  whose  snminit  is  crowned  by  the 
ettadsl  ef  Cairo,  aad  iti  base  oancealed  by  the  namberloBs  miaerets  of  that 
gnat  capitid."  The  line  of  coast  whidi  beimdi  the  D^ta  on  the  N.,  and 
feciBB  the  base  of  the  triangle,  is  abont  150  miles  in  length*  The  shove  is 
flat»  and  the  navigation  is  eonsidsred  dangeroas.  To  the  W.  of  Alexan- 
dria it  is  exposed  to  N.  and  N.W.  winds  a  great  part  of  the  year ;  bat  the 
coast  itself  is  protected  by  calearsoos  cliflEs.  On  the  £.  of  Ahoakir  nvh 
Bieroaa  sand-banks  present  formidable  obstacles  to  the  mariner,  particahirif 
at  the  month  of  the  Rosetta  arm  of  the  Nile.  The  entrance  to  the  river  at 
Dannetta  is  likewise  dangeroas. 

7%e  iViir.^  No  river  in  the  world  has  been  more  luned  Aan  the  Niloi 
It  would  he  wrong,  however,  to  imagine  that  this  celehrity  baa  originated  in 
any  remaikaUe  quality  of  the  river  itself,  or  in  the  appearance  of  te 
conntry  throngh  which  it  flows.  Its  fame  has,  in  a  great  degree,  been 
oaring  to  other  causes.  It  was  the  greatest  river  with  which  the  ancieBts 
were  well  acquainted ;  it  ilows  through  Egypt, — a  conntry  from  which  Evh 
tope  baa  derived  the  ra(fiments  of  idmost  every  art ;  it  annually  overflows 
its  banks,-- 41  dreamstance  which  appeared  long  unaccountable ;  and  its 
sonice,  in  spite  of  the  researches  of  human  curiosity,  was  kmg  unknown  ta 
the  civilised  worid,  and,  according  to  some,  is  still  unknown.  To  the  im* 
agination  of  the  Buklem,  the  Nile  is  not  an  olject  of  such  magaifioenee  as  it 
must  have  appeared  to  the  ancient  geographers.  In  length  of  oourse»  and 
sifll  meraintiie  breadth  and  depth  of  its  waters,  it  dwindles  into  an  inoaa- 
siderable  stream  before  the  Plata,  the  Amazon,  or  even  the  MississippL 
Its  length—- in  which  it  approaches  nearer  those  rivers  than  in  breadth  or 
depth — it  about  2,000  miles;  but,  as  it  receives  but  few  collateral 
branches,  and  none  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tacazze  to  the  Delta — a  distance 
of  nearly  1350  nautical  miles — ^its  breadth  is  seldom,  if  ever,  more  than  one- 
third  of  a  mile,  and  its  average  depth  is  only  about  12  feet.  This,  how- 
ever, nrast  be  understood  as  relating  to  its  situation  when  confined  within 
its  banks :  during  an  inundation,  it  lays  every  level  spot  upon  its  banks 
nnder  water.  The  aadents  were  not  well  acquainted  with  any  other  river 
which  annually  inundated  the  country  around  it.  This  circumstance,  there* 
fore,  must  have  attracted  no  inconsiderable  share  of  their  attention.  To 
modems,  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  surprise ;  nor 
IS  the  Nile  in  this  respect  singular.  Every  river  which  has  its  source 
within  the  tropics  annually  overflows  its  banks  ;  and  the  cause  is  the  same 
in  all.  The  incessant  torrents  of  rain  which  attend  the  vertical  sun,  and 
which  constitute  the  winter  of  tropical  regions,  swell  every  river  beyond 
its  ordinary  bounds,  and  lay  the  level  country  mider  water.  This  is  found 
to  be  case  with  the  Plata  and  the  Amazon,  and  with  every  considerable 
Stream  whose  source  is  not  far  removed  from  the  equator.  The  Nile  nses 
within  the  tropics,  and  consequently  inundates  yearly  the  neighbouring 
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eoontries.  The  innndfttioii  ocmimenoes  in  the  rammer-mlstioe  generally 
mbont  the  19th  of  June^  and  sabridea  in  October ;  bat  its  rise  and  frU 
happena  earlier  or  later  by  fifteen  days  or  aometimes  even  a  month ;  and, 
during  all  that  time,  from  the  particles  of  earth  and  sand  brongbt  by  die 
corrent  from  the  upper  country,  the  colour  of  the  water  ia  a  dirty  red,  pre- 
ceded for  a  few  days  by  a  green  tint.  The  overflowing  of  tropical  riren 
la  the  chief  cause  of  the  fertility  of  the  regions  upon  their  banks,  which  is 
owing  to  the  strata  of  mud  which  they  deposit.  To  the  oTerflowing  of  the 
Nile,  therefore,  Egryp^  o^^  ^  agricultural  prosperity.  The  proper  rise 
of  the  waters  is  to  the  inhabitants  an  affiur  the  most  important.  A  few  feet 
less  than  the  ordinary  height,  would  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  waters  to 
»  sufficient  distance ;  a  few  feet  more  than  the  usual  quantity  would  pre- 
vent the  water  from  draining  off  in  the  proper  season  for  sowing,  and 
apread  devastation  throughout  the  country,  as  in  the  years  1818  and  1829  - 
and,  in  either  case,  a  famine  and  perhaps  an  extensive  loss  of  lives  woald 
be  the  consequence.  When  the  Nile  has  attained  the  proper  height,  and 
when  it  seems  not  to  rise  too  fiir,  Egypt  is  the  scene  of  festivity  and  con- 
gratulation ;  the  inhabitants  are  assured  of  abundance,  and  anticipate  widi 
joy  the  i^proaching  harvest.^^ 

The  ancients  were  ignorant  of  the  sources  of  this  river,  which  attracted 
«o  much  of  their  attention  ;  and  the  modems  remained  long  unacquainted 
with  them,  though  it  now  appears  that  the  sources  of  one  of  its  principal 
branches — ^if  not  of  the  Nile  itself — ^waa  known  to  Europeans  long  before 
they  credited  the  fact.  Bruce,  it  is  true — who  undertook  a  search  which 
waa  believed  to  have  eluded  every  former  adventurer — aasures  us  that  he 
was  the  first  of  Europeans  who  saw  the  fountains  from  which  the  Nile 
originates ;  and,  so  anxious  was  he  to  secure  \his  honour  to  himseif,  diat 
he  minutely  exammea  the  accounts  of  such  travellers  as  pretend  to  have 
visited  them  before  him,  and  his  decision,  as  waa  to  be  expected,  is  in  Ins 
own  favour.  Bmee  had  undertaken  a  long  and  dangerous  journey  for  this 
express  purpose  ;  and  it  would  have  been  not  a  little  mortifying  to  have 
found,  at  ita  completion,  that  his  design  had  not  only  been  anticipated  but 
completely  effected  by  others ;  it  was  only  natural  to  attempt  the  appropria- 


'  *>  To  SMtrtaio  tht  rlie  of  the  water,  and  to  dttermloe  the  time  when  the  elaioet  ef 
thoee  numeroas  eeoals  an  to  bo  opened  whieh  oondaot  moisture  to  the  diateot  porta  of 
the  country,  en  intlrument  hae  been  erected,  denominated  the  NUometer.  The  utility 
of  ench  an  inetrument  must  have  been  early  evident,  and  the  invention  has  been  attri- 
buted to  very  remote  ages.  The  iMst  account  of  the  Niiometer  at  present  standinf  is 
fiven  by  Bruce :  **  On  the  point  of  the  island  Rhode,  Tsays  he)  between  Geeza  and 
'airo,  near  the  middle  of  the  river,  is  a  round  toirer  inclosinf  a  neat  well  or  cistern, 
lined  with  marble.  The  bottom  of  this  well  is  on  the  same  level  with  the  bottom  of  tbe 
Nile,  which  has  free  access  to  it  through  a  large  opening  like  an  embrasure.  In  the 
middle  of  the  well  rises  a  thin  column  of  eight  fisoss  of  blue  and  white  marble ;  of  which 
the  foot  is  on  the  same  pbuie  with  the  bottom  of  the  river.  This  pillar  is  divided  into  SO 
pedu  of  22  inches  each.  Of  theee  peeks  the  two  lowermost  are  left,  without  any  divi- 
sion, to  stand  for  the  quantity  of  sludge  which  the  water  deposiu  there.  Two  pe^ 
are  then  divided  on  the  right  hand,  into  2i  digita  each ;  then  on  the  left,  four  peeks  are 
divided  into  24  digita ;  then  on  the  right  four ;  and  on  the  left  another  four :  again,  four 
on  the  right,  which  completes  the  number  of  18  peeks  from  the  first  division  marked  on 
the  pillar,  each  peek  being  22  inches.  Thus  the  whole,  marked  and  unmarked,  amoonta 
to  something  more  than  86  feet  English.     When  the  river  begins  to  rise,  ita  height  is 

Jirodaimed  from  time  to  time.  The  chief  use  of  the  NUometer  is  to  determine  the  time 
or  opening  the  canals,  by  which  the  water  is  to  be  conveyed  to  distant  places :  but  it 
has  also  been  used  as  a  rule  of  taxation.  The  tax  upon  the  produce  of  the  land  being 
always  proportioned  to  the  rise  of  the  water  upon  the  NUometer.  The  analysis  of  tho 
mud  of  the  NUe  gives  nearly  ono-half  of  arpUaceous  earth  and  about  one-fourth  of  car- 
bonate of  lime :  the  remainder  consisting  or  water,  oxide  of  Iron,  and  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. This  mud  is  formed  into  exceUent  bricks  and  vessels  of  divene-lbrms.  Tlw  sa- 
lubrity of  tho  water  of  the  NUe  is  pretty  gentraUy  soknowlsdgod." 
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of  thai  hme  for  which  he  had  undergone  so  much  fiitigae  and  enconn" 
teved  ao  many  dangers.  Bnt  Brace's  examination  of  Kircher's  accoont 
of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  plainly  eyinces  to  the  nnprejtadiced,  that  the 
latter  either  visited  these  sources  himself,  or  received  his  information  firom 
aach  as  had  visited  them.  What  were  considered  the  sooroes  of  the  Bine 
River,  hy  some  regarded  as  the  head  or  main  branch  of  the  Nile,  were 
found  and  descrihed  by  two  Jesoits,  Paez  and  Tellez,  two  centuries  before 
the  pretended  discovery  of  Bruce.  A  few  differences  and  inaccununee 
detected  by  Bruce  in  the  account,  serve  rather  to  confirm  than  invalidate 
the  truth  of  this  early  visit.  Still,  we  must  confess  that  Bruce  met  not 
that  applause  which  he  expected,  and  which  his  labours  most  certunly 
deserved  ;  the  reception  of  his  narrative,  even  by  his  own  countrymen,  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  generous.  It  was  first  doubted  whether  he  had 
really  ever  seen  the  head  of  the  river  which  he  described  as  the  chief  branch 
of  the  Nile ;  and  when  this  could  no  longer  be  insinuated,  it  was  imme- 
diately discovered  that  he  had  only  visited  the  head  of  an  inferior  branchy 
and  Uiat  the  true  Nile  originated  fat  to  the  west,  among  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon.  Whether  the  branch  visited  by  Bruce,  called  the  Bdkr'eU 
Ajgreek  or  '  Blue  River,'  or  the  Western  branch,  called  the  Bahr^eUAhiad 
or  *  White  River,'  had  the  better  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  head  or  main 
branch  of  the  Egyptian  river  was  long  disputed.  The  name  of  the  Nile 
indicates  its  relation  to  the  Blue  River  rather  than  to  the  other  stream. 
M.  Calliaud,  a  French  traveller,  who  accompanied  a  predatory  excursion 
of  the  pasha  of  Egypt's  two  sons  into  Nubia,  states  that  two  considerable 
rivers,  the  Toumat  and  the  Jahousse  flow  from  Abyssinia  into  the  Blue 
River, — the  latter  at  the  distance  of  two  days  and  a  half  southward  of  Fa* 
amle,— a  circumstance  which  renders  it  impossible  that  the  Azreek  should 
have  its  rise  in  Abyssinia.  But,  wherever  the  most  distant  sources  of 
the  Nile  are  actually  situated,  it  appears  to  be  chiefly  fed  by  the  rivers  of 
Abysainia,  and  to  these  its  inundations  are  chiefly  owing.  We  may  re- 
gard therefore  the  Abyssinian  Nile,  or  the  Blue  River,  as  the  head-stream 
of  the  river  of  Egypt ;  but,  to  prevent  confusion,  restrict  the  name  of  the 
Nile  to  the  united  waters  of  the  Blue  and  Wliite  rivers. 

When  the  Nile  leaves  Nubia  it  flows  northwards,  forming  several  cata- 
nets,  from  the  island  of  Philoe  to  Elephantine.  The  second  cataract  is  the 
meet  violent ;  the  third  occurs  at  Syene  or  Assouan,  and  introduces  the 
Nile  over  a  granite  barrier  into  Upper  Egypt.  ^^  It  cannot  be  denied," 
Bays  Jomard,  "  that  the  country  of  the  pataracts  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  picturesque  in  the  whole  valley  of  the  Nile."  "    From  Syene  to 

1*  We  msv  here  iniert  one  or  two  penagee  from  the  memoranda  of  one  of  the  latest 
trsTelleri  who  have  visited  tble  epot.  <*  On  leaying  the  modrm  ▼lllage  of  Aaaouan,  wo 
paaaed  tbroogh  the  Teetiges  of  the  old  Arable  town  to  the  eoathward,  which  atood  on  a 
oommanding  eminence,  and  In  ita  ruined  state  presented  one  of  the  most  deeertcd  seenea 
that  could  be  imafined.  On  a  ground,  strewed  with  the  granite  fragments  of  Egyptian 
ruina,  the  bricks  and  pottery  of  Roman  remains,  and  tho  vestiges  of  early  Christian 
churdbco,  are  the  brown  waifs  and  arched  chambers  of  a  Saracsn  settlement,  the  skele- 
ton forms  of  which  are  standing  in  unconnected  groope,  and  these  again  interspersed 
with  more  recent  fabrlca,  the  tombe  of  sainta,  and  all  the  triumph  of  death,  in  an  exten- 
aivo  modem  cemetery.  Beyond  this,  to  the  east,  lies  a  dreary  desert,  extending  as  far  ■• 
the  eye  can  reach,  and  possessing  no  bounds  but  the  western  ocean ;  while  among  lu 
yellow  hills  of  stone  and  sand,  not  a  blade  of  verdure,  or  a  solitary  tree  Interpeaes^  to 
break  ita  etarile  monotony.  A  few  pacea  brought  ua  into  a  Ana  broad  antique  road,  at 
least  800  feet  wide,  admirably  levelled,  and  cut  with  much  labour  along  a  tract  every- 
where interspersed  with  deUched  rocks,  which  must  have  been  removed  from  adjoining 
quarries  to  form  it.  These  massss  ar«  still  seen  on  the  right,  while  the  left  is  flanked 
with  a  wall  built  of  unbaked  bricks,  in  a  partially  pyramidal  form.  Ilka  those  which  en- 
eireled  the  ancient  Eiiethas,  having  the  base  about  double  the  thickneai  of  tho  aomrait, 


Gtfro  ihe  river  flows  ikM^  a  valley  about  8  milei  Imady  a«  te  v  ikm  slnat 
eaUed  Ieb6M-Jiliileh,--a  dkta&ce  of  about  40  miles.  It  then  him  tkng 
the  right  itde  of  the  nilley.  The  tnoantains  whidi  oenfine  tba  baam  ef 
Ihe  Nile  in  Upper  E^jpi  are  intenected  by  defiles,  wfaidi  on  oae  side  Wad 
to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea»  and  on  the  other  to  the  Oases.  Near  Cain^ 
the  chaias  which  limit  the  Talley  of  the  Nile  diTerge  oo  both  sides;  aad 
ia  froat  ef  them  a  Tast  plain  extendst  composed  of  sands  covered  with  the 
allnvkl  deposit  of  the  Nik.    At  Bata-^-Bahara  the  river  divides  into  twa 

and  wlitcli,  fr«ai  Its  oceuioDAl  termination  at  forti  and  ttronf  holds,  has  been  oonaidfl*. 
od  a  Bortloa  of  military  lines,  or  a  fracmvnt  of  a  celebrated  wait  eztcndinr  from  henos 
toEl  Ariah»  on  the  ooaat  of  Sjnria,  baflc  b j  a  queen  of  £^7|it  caUed  ZaleUrK  dawihf 
of  one  of  the  Pharaohs.     Upon  Ihe  blocks  of  granite  which  the  traveller  meets  «t  every 
Step,  hieroglyphic  fifures  and  inscriptions  are  Kulptared,  though  the  stones,  judging  from 
flMir  proMnt  form,  eoold  nevtr  have  been  used  in  any  balkUnp.     They  record,  perhapi, 
oeme  event  happening  on  the  spot,  some  work  undertaken  and  complatad  in  tiM  ndgh* 
hoorhood,  or  some  dedication  to  a  diviuifty  for  delivery  from  danger.     As  we  eootiansd 
to  advance,  the  scenery  grew  more  wild  and  awful.     It  was  like  a  ruin  of  nature  itself— 
M  If  the  eaith  hmA  been  shaken  to  her  very  centre,  and  rseks  and  monntains  had  been 
hurled  from  their  foundations  by  the  violence  of  her  oonvulsive  throse.     In  the  hoUew 
of  caverns,  formed  by  theee  grotesque  combinations,  flocks  and  families  had  taken  19 
their  residence,  andaeoired  to  themeelves  dwellings  which  nothing  but  a  similar  revolution 
Soald  destroy.     By  cxaminiog  some  rocks  where  the  water-mark  of  the  preoant  Inunda- 
tion had  been  left,  we  found  that  the  Nile  had  already  fallen  a  perpendicular  heigbt  oC 
18  feet,— 4i  proof  that  its  rite  and  fall  Is  infinitely  greater  here  than  in  Lower  Egypt, 
whore  the  atream  widene  and  incrsasss  the  number  of  Its  ehnnnele,  and  thus  beeemhig 
IsM  eooflned,  gaina  in  surface  what  it  loees  in  depth.    It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
ebetruction  of  the  Nile,  by  theee  rocks,  may  be  properly  called  a  cataract,  since  thsra  is 
St  this  moment  abedutely  no  fall  of  mors  than  6  or  6  inchee ;  and  during  the  height  of 
the  inundation,  boats  of  the  taigest  sixe  navigate  the  rapida  without  much  danger.  Xfvcn 
now.  a  boat  of  10  or  IS  tons  was  In  the  act  of  traneporting  a  cargo  of  dates  from  Nubia 
to  Assouan,  by  being  partially  lightened  of  her  burden,  and  then  dropped  with  the  cnxw 
rent,  from  one  rook  to  another,  by  the  aid  of  a  small  gram  hawser  or  cable.     This,  wblek 
WM  an  aHhir  of  such  eass,  that  it  might  be  performol  br  any  two  of  our  ynnm  Ijondan 
watermen,  occupied  at  least  60  Arabs,  and  had  collected  more  than  double  that  aumbtf 
on  both  sides  of  the  shore,  to  wltnem  their  che/d*etuvre  ot  river  navigation.     It  U  only 
In  iho  most  obstructed  channels  that  the  rapids  ars  strong,  and  even  there,  the  nimost 
velocity  of  the  Nile  may  be  taken  at  6  or  6  miles  per  hour ;  while,  through  the  hrond  and 
ahallow  passagee,  the  stream  runs  at  the  rate  of  rrom  8  to  8  miles  an  hour  only,  in  pro- 
portion to  lie  depth.     Ae  the  day  was  warm,  we  vrsded  through  the  water  from  one 
aloster  of  rooks  to  another,  visiting  almoet  every  island  which  otetruettd  the  passage  of 
the  Nile ;  and  It  must  be  confessed  that,  to  the  lovers  of  wild  and  majestic  stienery»  no- 
thing could  be  more  romantically  picturesque.     Towering  mountains  were  formed  on 
each  side  the  river,  of  Immenee  asaases  of  black  granite  heaped  on  each  other,  and  hang- 
ing In  an  eodlem  variety  of  forms ;  while  their  broad  Aadows  oast  upeo  the  anrfiMOof 
the  stream  a  fine  dark  gloom,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  scen&     In  the  centre  of  the 
Nile  were  again  eeen  smaller  combinations  of  rocke,  which  formed  innumentble  islets^ 
over  same  ot  which  the  water  partially  flowed,  while  their  sharp  polnto,  eottfaig  the 
current  in  iu  course,  created  foaming  bnakers  in  miniature,  the  murmnn  of  whkdi  wen 
the  only  sounds  that  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  calm.    In  some  of  the  hollows,  worn 
oat  by  the  annual  friction  of  the  rising  inundation,  and  whirlpools  when  the  NUe  was 
at  its  height,  a  bed  of  rich  alluvial  soil  had  been  deposited,  from  which  had  sprung 
np  young  tress,  plants,  and  bnshee,  the  isolated  verdure  of  which  derived  a  higher  betinty 


fimn  contrast,  and  aeemed  like  little  Edane  enconipassed  by  a  wilderness.  The  very 
ffoeks  themselves  too  exhibited  all  the  varieties  of  form  and  colour,  poeslble  to  be  eon- 
eeived ;  while  their  adaaaautine  anrfisces  expossd  to  the  conatant  stream,  were  vrom  to  a 
amoothnoM  of  poUah,  which  art  could  ecaroely  give  to  them  ;  and  by  the  infinite  variety 
of  their  poeitions  reflected  back  the  rays  of  an  unclouded  sun  from  every  point,  like  <hne 
steel  mirrora.  If  one  only  of  theM  massee  of  granite  rseks  had  been  met  with  in  any 
sther  aitantion,  it  would  be  impomlUe  to  psrsiuuie  one*s  self  that  they  were  not  covered 
with  some  transparmt  varnish.  Here  were  huge  mountains  of  basalt,  and  black  and 
lose  coloured  granite,  the  latter  crsesed  with  veins  of  the  finest  porphyry  and  amallcr 
linee  of  brilliant  quarts,  changing  at  ^^ry  step,  their  hue  of  shade,  and  quality  of  grain  ; 
while  the  awful  depth  of  this  dark  and  silent  valley  gave  to  the  andooded  sky  a  brighter 
blue,  aad  produced  altogether  a  splendid  pictnro  ot  Nature  in  her  wildest  drees.  Not  a 
aingle  outlet  for  the  stream  is  visible  in  any  one  direction  from  ite  centre,  dte  cnrvee  of 
the  river'e  banks  shutting  in  the  opposite  polnte,  and  giving  it  the  appearance  of  an  en« 
drded  lake,  rendering  the  speetetor,  to  nso  a  eea  phrass,  completely  land  locked ;  white 
the  oMttnidoent  monumente  and  templea  of  Philoe,  seen  from  hence,  give  an  inoeased 
magnitioeiftee  to  the  scene.  **    Spk^tu  /.  flS. 
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die  one  flowing  to  Rosetta,  and  the  other  to  Damietta,  and  con- 
taxBing  between  them  the  triangular  piece  of  land  already  described  under 
the  name  of  the  Delta.  The  different  hogax  or  months  of  the  Nile  ha?e 
often  dianged  their  position^  and  are  stUl  changbg  it,-— a  chrcnmstance 
whidi  has  occasioned  mnch  discossion  among  geographers.  Seven  months 
were  known  to  the  ancients  of  which  only  two  now  existy  and  these  appear 
to  liBTe  been  originallv  artificial,  namely,— the  Rosetta  or  Bolbitine  month, 
haTuig  a  general  depth  of -from  4  to  5  feet,— and  the  Damietta  or  Bucolic 
moatfa,  baring  an  average  depth  of  7  or  8  feet.  In  its  ordinary  state  the 
Nile  cannot  carry  yessels  of  above  60  tons  burthen ;  but,  when  the  waters 
are  in  flood,  there  is  a  depth  of  above  40  feet  at  its  months,  and  caravels  of 
84  gons  can  sail  up  to  Cairo ;  the  navigation  against  the  stream  being  fieici* 
Utstod  by  the  strong  northerly  winds.  The  passage  from  Cairo  to  the 
Mediterranean  occupies  8  or  10  days.  The  cataracts  are  sometimes  passed 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  address,  as  explained  in  a  preceding  note. 

ZoA^er.]  The  maritime  districts  of  Egypt  present  seversl  lakes,  or 
iBther  lagoons,  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  sea  which  have  overflowed  the 
lower  grounds.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  lake  of  MenzdUhy  called  by 
Niebnhr  Baheh€f  which  begins  half  a  league  to  the  £.  of  Damietta,  and 
occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  through  which  the  Pelusian,  Tanitic, 
and  Mendesian  arms  of  the  Nile  formerly  flowed.  It  is  separated  from  the 
•ou  by  a  low  and  rather  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  stretdies  as  far  as  the 
ancient  Pelusium — a  distance  of  43,000  toises,  or  269,544  feet.  Its 
greatest  breadth  is  12,000  toises,  or  76,896  feet.  It  is  connected  with 
the  sea  by  two  navigable  openings,  and  contains  several  small  islands. 
Hie  inhaHtants  of  the  surrounding  country  are  a  hardy  but  savage  race.^* 
Between  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta  brandies  of  the  Nile  is  the  lake  Bu* 
TtMot  or  Bruhif  which  discharges  itself  through  the  ancient  Sebennytic 
arm  of  the  Nile.  The  surrounding  country  is  inhabited  by  a  rude  and 
fierce  race  called  Bashmurians — To  the  S.  of  Alexandria  is  lake  MareoHsy 
or  BirkH^MariyuL  For  many  ages  this  lake  was  dried  up ;  but  in  1801 
the  £Dgliah,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  communication  which  the  French  army 
in  the  city  of  Alexandria  maintuned  with  tiie  surrounding  country,  cut 
across  a  narrow  embankment  which  separated  the  bed  of  this  lake  from 
lake  Maadiehy  or  the  lake  of  AhotMr,  on  the  £.,  formed  by  the  Canopian 
branch  of  the  Nile,  and  thus  hud  the  country  under  water. — Lake  JBtko 
communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  mouth.  In  the  province  of  Fay* 
onm  is  an  extensive  lake  caUed  Birket'-eUQuerouny  about  SO  miles  long 
and  6  broad.  Pliny  describes  it  as  resembling  a  sea  in  extent  in  his  time. 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  an  artificial  excavation  executed  by  an  ancient 
Idng  of  Egypt,  by  leading  a  canal  from  the  Nile  into  its  bajaln.  Belzoni 
thinks  the  water  was  retained  by  a  dam  at  its  place  of  entrsnce,  and  a  se« 
cond  irrigation  thus  produced. 

CanaUm']  There  is  a  great  discrepancy  in  the  manner  of  reckoning 
csnab  in  t&s  country,  for  while  one  traveller  assigns  6000  to  Upper  Egypt 
aloae,  another  allows  only  90 1  The  faeX  is,  one  traveller  notices  only  the 
larger  ones,  while  another  enumerates  every  branch  however  small.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  country  was  in  ancient  times  well  supplied  with  arti- 
ficial water-lines  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  as  well  as  of  commerce.— 
Hie  CaUdeh-Menkiy  or  Bahr  Youarfy  or  canal  of  Joseph,  is  represented 
by  tome  geogiaphers  as  an  artificial  branch  of  the  Nile,  extending  from 
Meylaony,  along  ^e  foot  of  tiie  Libyan  chain,  a  distance  of  116  miles, 
with  A  brcttdth  of  from  50  to  300  feet ;  but  is  considered  by  others  as 
III.  2  s 
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oierely  a  natmal  branch  of  the  river.  It  affords  the  double  ad?antige  of 
watering  the  district  of  Fayuum,  and  of  disposing  of  the  saperabnnduit 
waters  of  the  Nile,  which  it  conveys  into  the  Birket-el-Qneroan. — In  tome 
maps  a  canal-line  is  traced  under  the  name  of  Stiihen  ;  but  this  is  not  a 
proper  name  at  all,  it  is  a  general  appellation  g^ven  to  all  canals  nuniog 
from  S.  to  N^  and  the  lai^est  of  these  is  (»lled  Pyad  £aM«fi.— The 
Mahmoudiafh  or  great  canal  of  Alexandrian  which  the  pasha  has  Istelf 
made,  or  rather  revived,  for  the  parpose  of  connecting  the  Nile  wi^  the 
sea  at  Alexandria,  is  an  extraordini^y  work.  For  a  considerable  time,  it 
is  said,  150,000  men  were  empl<^ed  aboot  it,  chiefly  Arabs  oS  Upper 
Egypt,  of  these  20,000  died  daring  the  progress  of  the  work ;  and  althosgii 
the  labour  was  compulsory,  it  cost,  nevertheless,  77,000  francs  for  erenr 
kilometre.  This  is  fully  equal  to  the  expense  of  undertakings  of  tbe  woe 
nature  in  France  executed  by  voluntary  labour.  This  canal  commences  tt 
the  city  of  Fonah,  and  traverses  an  entirely  desolate  and  deserted  eoontry. 
Since  ito  opening  in  1820,  it  has  been,  navigable  by  the  vessels  of  tbe  Kile. 
It  is  48  mUes  in  length ;  its  depth — which  varies  with  the  height  of  tbe 
river — ^is  sometimes  as  low  as  6,  and  at  other  times  as  much  as  20  feet. 
When  the  river  is  low,  its  breadth  is  not  more  than  SO  feet ;  but  genenUy 
it  extends  from  60  to  80  feet.  If  the  water  of  this  canal  experieooMl  no 
fluctuation,  merchandise  could  at  all  times  be  transported  from  Cairo  to 
Alexandria,  which  would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  commerce  of  tbe 
country ;  for  the  violence  of  the  winds  at  one  time,  and  the  deadneee  of  the 
calms  at  another,  often  delay  vessels  for  weeks  and  months  together  coming 
from  Roaetta.  This  canal  was  executed  in  the  short  period  of  six  weeks.— 
Another  projected  canal — which,  however,  was  intended  solely  for  nayigi- 
tion — ^namely,  that  of  Suez,  has  furnished  matter  for  many  disconioDS. 
According  to  the  estimate  of  the  French  engineers,  who  were  is  Egypt 
with  Bonaparte,  the  whole  expense  of  a  deep  canal,  which  would  oonnect 
the  Arabic  gulf  with  the  Nile  and  the  Mediterranean, — make  Africa  an 
island, — and  shorten  the  voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Bombay  one-half,— wonld 
not  exceed  £700,000,  a  sum  considerably  less  than  has  been  expended  on 
some  single  works  of  the  same  kind  in  Great  Britain.  This  canal,  arfior<i- 
ing  to  the  scale  proposed  by  the  French  engineers,  would  admit  sea-vessels 
drawing  from  12  to  15  feet  water,  at  the  height  of  the  Nile.  Bat  wece 
the  branch  of  Tymeh  to  answer  the  purpose  intended,  aea-veesels  of  mo- 
derate burthen  would  be  able  to  pass  from  the  Mediterranean  to  tbe  Red 
sea,  at  all  times.  To  Britain,  Russia,  Germany,  and  the  other  coantries 
in  the  N.W.  of  Europe,  the  route  by  the  Red  sea  'would  probably  D^ftf 
supersede  that  by  the  Cape,  for  the  India  and  China  trade  generally ;  but 
to  the  French,  Spaniards,  Italians,  Austrians,  and  Greeks,  who  have  ports 
in  the  Mediterranean,  it  would  shorten  the  communication  with  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  India,  from  a  half  to  two-thirds.  The  canal  would  thus  afford 
them  vast  advantages.  There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  it  would  gi^  ^ 
powerful  impulse  to  the  commerce  of  all  the  States  in  the  S.  and  S.E.  of 
Europe,  and  greatly  increase  the  intercourse  between  Europe  and  Asu. 
Though  goods  might  continue  to  be  generally  carried  between  Britain  and 
India  by  the  present  route,  there  is  little  doubt  that  despatches  would  be 
always  transmitted  by  this  canal,  and  that  ships  fitted  up  expressly  for  pas- 
sengers would  regularly  ply  upon  the  shorter  line  of  communication.  Were 
it  found  practicable  to  employ  steam-power,  it  is  probable  that  tbe  foyt^ 
from  England  to  Bombay,  which  at  present  occupies  four  months,  migbt 
be  accomplished  by  the  canal  in  six  weeks,  the  distance  being  about  7;2Q0 
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■liles.  The  engineers  who  accompanied  the  French  anny  ascertained  Ao 
traces  and  remains  of  a  canal,  which  had  existed  in  some  remote  age,  across 
this  isthmns ;  and  the  Arabian  geographers  attest  that  this  canal  was  used 
for  the  purposes  of  navigation  from  644  to  767.  It  goes  from  Balbeis,  on 
the  old  Pelosian  branch  of  the  Nile,  to  Abbaseh,  where  it  enters*  the  nar* 
ro^^  Talley  of  Arabes-Tommylat,  whence  it  passes  on  to  Abookesheyd  and 
the  basin  of  the  Bitter  lakes,  or-  Salt  marshes,  as  they  are  called  in  more 
modem  mape.  Beyond  this  basin  its  traces  re-appear  in  the  isthmns  which 
wpantes  these  lakes  from  the  Red  sea. 
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'  S  A  VARY  calls  Egypt  a  terrestrial  paradise, — ^Volney,  another  French 
anthor,  assures  ns,  it  is  a  most  unpleasant  country  to  reside  in.  The  foct 
is,  Egypt  has  four  distinct  seasons  ;  and  as  its  aspect  undergoes  periodical 
and  striking  changes  with  the  seasons,  the  descriptions  given  of  it  by  the 
traveller,  entirely  depend  on  the  season  during  which  he  visits  it.  Hie 
first  is  that  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  extends  from  the  first  day 
of  July  to  the  winter-solstice.  During  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, the  whole  country  appears  like  one  vast  sea,  in  which  the  towns 
and  villages  rise  like  so  many  islands.  During  this  season  the  air  is  moist, 
and  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  foggy.  The  second  season  begins  in 
the  middle  of  December,  and  lasts  till  March.  Though  the  nights  are 
cold,  this  period  may  be  called  the  Egyptian  spring ;  the  days  are  hot,  and 
ike  Tegetatton  is  rapid  and  luxurious.  The  third  season  begins  in  March, 
and  lasts  till  the  end  of  May.  It  has  been  called  the  Endemic-season,  from 
the  prevalence  of  endemic  diseases  during  its  continuance.  The  fourth 
season,  extending  from  June  till  the  period  of  the  swelling  of  the  Nile,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  pleasant  and  refreshing.  The  beauty  of  the  night  in 
Egypt  has  been  the  theme  of  every  traveller's  eulogy.  The  sky  is  so 
cloudless,  and  the  brightness  of  the  moon  so  intense,  that  the  natives  who 
sleep  in  the  open  air — as  they  are  much  accustomed  to  do-— usually  cover 
their  eyes,  in  order  to  save  them  being  injured  by  the  rays,  as  their  effect 
upon  the  sight  is  said  to  be  more  violent  here  than  even  that  of  the  sun. 
It  is  a  curious  meteorological  fact,  that  the  abundance  of  the  dews  depo- 
sited in  the  night  is  always  in  propottion  to  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere. 
Excepting  along  the  sea-shores,  nothing  is  rarer  in  Egypt  than  rain.  The 
season  in  which  any  rain  falls  is  considered  winter.  At  Cairo,  there  are, 
on  an  average,  four  or  five  showers  in  the  year ;  in  Upper  Egypt  one  or 
two  at  most.  The  difference  between  the  greatest  heat  of  summer,  and 
-the  greatest  cold,  in  Egypt,  is  about  30°.  The  thermometer  commonly 
ranges  in  summer  from  90*  to  92* ;  and  in  winter  from  58  to  60*.  Frost 
is  very  rare. 

JVindf.^  The  winds  in  Egypt  blow  with  a  regularity  which  in  many 
countries  is  unknown.  During  the  months  of  June  and  July  they  are  said 
always  to  blow  from  the  N.  or  N.  W.  During  August  and  September 
they  retain  a  northerly  direction ;  and  their  force,  which  at  this  time  is 
moderate,  is  weaker  by  night  than  by  day.  About  the  end  of  September 
they  generally  take  an  easterly  direction.  When  the  sun  approaches  the 
'southern  tropic,  the  winds  are  more  variable  and  tempestuous  than  during 
any  other  time  of  the  year.  In  this  state  they  remain  during  the  months 
'  of  December,  January,  and  February.     At  the  end  of  February  they  settle 
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S*;  iiid  dariog  the  monAfl  of  March  and  April  dieybk^  from  the  S.S.E. 
and  S*  In  May,  they  beeome  again  northerly,  and  thus  proceed  in  n 
ahnoat  regolar  cyde.  Egypt  fre^fnently  feels  dioee  banung  blasts  wludi 
are  common  in  all  wann  countries  in  the  neighbonrfaood  of  deserts.  Tbese 
winds  in  Egypt  are  denominated  *  Winds  of  fifty  days,'  because  they  sre 
most  prevalent  dnring  fifty  days  at  each  equinox,  lliey  blow  always  from 
the  S.,  and  seldom  more  than  three  days  at  a  time.  During  their  costi- 
miance,  the  hce  of  nature  is  changed ;  the  sky  lowers,  and  the  sun,  kying 
aside  bis  splendour,  becomes  of  a  yiolet  colour.  Ibis  appearance  is  attri- 
buted, not  to  any  doud  whidi  arises  in  the  atmosphere,  but  to  the  greit 
quantity  of  sand,  of  an  impalpable  fineness,  with  which  the  air  is  loaded. 
The  heat,  according  to  Volney,  is  like  that  of  an  oren  when  the  bread  ii 
about  to  be  drawn ;  but  its  destructiTe  qualities  seem  to  be  less  owing  to 
its  heat,  than  to  its  extreme  dryness,  which  makes  it  violently  to  in^ 
every  particle  of  m<Hsture  wherever  it  passes.  The  skin  immediately  be- 
comes parched ;  water  sprinkled  on  the  floor  is  instantly  evaporated ;  enxj 
phmt  is  stripped  of  its  leaves ;  and  every  living  creature  suffers  a  kind  of 
temporary  fever.  Earthquakes  have  been  obsOTved  in  Egypt ;  there  were 
violent  shocks  felt  in  in  this  country  in  1809  and  1813. 

ZKfMtMf.]  The  plague  was  long  thought  to  originate  in  Egypt;  and 
so  certain  did  this  position  appear,  that  Dr  Mead  endeavoured  to  accoimt 
for  the  fact  from  natural  causes.  After  more  diligent  inquiries,  however, 
physicians  seem  to  think  that  the  plague  always  originates  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  ia  propagated  thence  by  the  carelessneas  of  the  Tuiks^  wbo 
take  no  pains  to  shun  the  infection.  The  clothes  of  such  persons  as  bare 
died  of  diis  disorder  are  publidy  sold ;  and  considerable  quantities  are 
exported  to  Egypt :  and  it  has  generally  been  observed,  that  the  plagne 
makes  its  appearance  here  after  ^e  arrival  of  a  vessel  frtmi  Cwistantuioplo 
or  Smyrna, — that  it  first  appean  on  the  coast, — and  that  it  gradnally  ex- 
tends into  die  upper  country.  But  although  this  diseaae  may  tbns  be 
transplanted  from  Constantinople  to  Egypt,  in  the  former  place  it  is  more 
violent  in  summer,  and  in  the  latter  in  winter.  If  the  plague  be  not  a 
native  of  Egypt,  ophthalmia  may  be  justly  accounted  indigenous.  Vobey 
informs  us,  that  in  Cairo,  of  100  people  scarcely  50  have  their  eyes  in  t 
sound  state ;  that  of  the  other  50,  20  are  totally  blind,  10  blind  of  one 
eye,  and  20  with  their  eyes  red,  purulent,  or  blemished ;  and  this  be  attri- 
butes to  the  practice  of  sleeping  upon  terraces,  and  making  use  of  nn- 
wholesome  food,  particularly  a  great  quantity  of  raw  onions.  This  disesse 
makes  its  greatest  ravages  during  the  inundations,  and  attacks  principally 
lersons  who  sleep  in  the  open  air.  It  seems  to  be  cherished  by  a  specific 
:>ontagion  existmg  in  the  country.  The  venereal  disease,  here  called  'the 
olessed  evil,'  is  yery  common.  Cutaneous  distempen  prevail  snimally* 
Malignant  fevers  are  very  prevalent,  and  the  small-pox  frequently  prorei 
fatal.  Inoculation  is  known ;  but  the  bigotry  of  the  Mahometans  bai 
hitherto  prevented  it  from  being  put  in  general  practice,  notwithstanding 
the  example  afforded  by  their  padia. 

General  Culture.^  Where  nature  is  assisted  by  industry,  two  or  three 
harvests  may  be  annuially  reaped  in  different  parts  of  this  country.  WxBi 
is  cultivated  throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt ;  but  most  extensively  in  tbe 
districto  of  Thebes,  Girgdi,  Siout,  Mmyeh,  Gisseh,  Menouf,  and  M^- 
sourah.  The  beet  wheat  grows  at  Maraga,  in  Upper  Egypt.  Where  toe 
lands,  by  their  elevation,  are  protected  from  the  inundations  of  the  nver, 
such  plauts  as  require  repeated  waterings  during  their  growth,  $m  90Wiu 
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Da  l^per  Egypt  thoM  hadi  are  ddefly  sown  with  the  doozah  (Hokm 
domrm,)  wtSdk  fomis  the  ordiiiary  food  of  the  peesantiy.  This  grain  is 
eometinieB  eaten  like  maize  or  Indian  oom>  in  a  green  state^  being  previ- 
oosly  roasted  on  the  fire ;  ita  stalk  is  eaten  green  like  the  sngar-cane ;  its 
dried  pith  is  used  aa  starch ;  and  the  leaves  are  eat  by  cattle.  In  some 
districts  of  the  Delta  maize  is  employed  as  a  snbstitate  for  dourah.  Rice 
is  cultiTated  only  in  the  northern  parts  of  Lower  Egypt.  Barley,  with 
dx  Towa  of  grains  in  the  ear,  (Jttordeum  hexcutiehon)  is  yery  generally 
cultiyatod.  Lentiles  are  peculiar  to  the  province  of  Fayoom,  which  is  also 
diatiiigaiahed  for  the  cnltivation  of  the  rose-plant,  from  which  is  obtained 
the  roee-watflr>  in  so  great  request  over  all  the  East.  Beans  are  avery  com- 
mon article  of  food ;  they  are  sold  boiled  in  all  public  places,  and  also 
aerre  aa  food  for  camels.  A  great  variety  of  pot-herbs  are  grown.  The 
roota  of  Arwn  eoloeanch  uid  of  the  lotus,^'  are  eaten,  llie  onion  is  a 
principal  object  of  culture  still,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Israelites,  except  in 
the  southern  districts  of  Thebes,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  Delta.  The 
cacmbitaceoua  plants,  and  also  tobacco  and  lupins,  cover  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  aa  the  wator  subsides.  The  former  may  be  said  to  grow  visibly,  for 
a  CQcamber  or  melon-ahoot  will  sometimes  grow  24  inches  in  twenty- 
four  boma ;  the  tobacco  is  weak  but  delicate.  The  seeds  of  the  Mesem^ 
bryamtkemum  nttdjfiorumy  and  Zygoph^Umn  coccineum  are  employed  by 
the  Arabs  for  fuel ;  the  Egyptians  use  dried  cow-dung  and  the  roots  of 
certain  plants,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Nymphaas  grow  in  great 
quantitiea  in  the  Delta  during  the  period  of  inundation.  Sodada  actdua 
growB  in  the  desert  tracts  on  both  sides  of  the  J^e.  The  celebrated  pa- 
pymfr-plant  is  now  rave.  It  is  a  kind  of  three-cornered  reed,  (^Ci/pertu 
papyrui  L.)  which  is  now  to  be  found  in  no  other  part  of  Egypt  than  the 
environs  of  Damietta  and  the  banks  of  lake  Menzaldi.  A  la^  and  beau- 
tiful fndt-tree,  the  persea  of  the  Greeks,  seems  to  have  totally  disiq[>peared 
from  the  Egyptian  soiL  Egypt  is  destitute  of  forests ;  only  the  banks  of 
the  river  and  of  the  canals  here  and  there  present  coppices  of  acacias  and 
mimoaaa.  Part  of  the  fields  overflown  by  the  Nile  are  sown  with 
graaa  and  trefoiL  Spices  of  different  kinds  are  grown,  and  also  sugar-cane, 
poppies,  madder,  indigo,  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton.  The  nopal,  or  Indian  fig, 
servea  for  hedge-rowa ;  i^ricots,  peaches,  and  plums,  are  abundant,  but  of 
a  coarse  quality ;  figs,  bananas,  and  oranges,  are  good.  Some  European 
apecieB  of  fruit-trees  do  not  grow  in  Egypt :  this  is  the  case  with  the 
almond,  the  walnut,  and  the  cherry*  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  soil 
of  Egypt  has  this  peculiar  quality,  that  although  European  plants  succeed 
well  at  the  first,  the  seed  degenerates,  and  must  always  be  renewed  from 
Europe.  The  sycamore,  the  carob,  the  jujube,  the  tamarind,  and  other 
tieee,  are  cnltivaAed ;  but  none  of  them  are  equal  in  number  and  usefrilnefls 
to  the  date-palm,  although  some  of  them  frimish  good  timber.  Date- 
grovea  frequently  consist  of  SOO  or  400  trees,  and  sometimes  of  several 

u  M neh  Icsmsd  diaquitltion  has  been  «iigt«d  in  Moertaioiiiff  what  plant  it  the  hhi$t 
wUeh  nakaa  a  great  flgnn  io  the  wrltiDga  orantiqoltjr.  It  is  a  natlTe  of  Egypt,  and  It 
li  now  aeeertained  that  it  ia  a  f  peoles  of  Nympheea  or  water-lily,  whieh,  on  the  dlMppear- 
anee  of  the  Inundation,  coTen  all  the  eanala  and  pools  with  Its  broad  ronnd  imrmt 
amonf  wbleh  Its  flowers,  In  the  form  of  caps  of  bright  white  or  azore  blosb  rsst  with 
ioioaltahte  graee  on  the  sorfaoe  of  the  water.  The  rose-lily  of  the  Nile,  or  the  Egyptian 
bsan,  which  Is  seen  carved  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  Is  not  now  foand  In 
that  eonntry,  and  would  have  been  unknown  to  natnrallsiB  If  they  had  not  found  it  In 
India.  It  Is  the  Numpkcta  ndumbo  of  Linncus.  It  was  on  this  that  the  lotuo-eatare 
liTsd.'  But  the  frvdto  of  the  lotus,  praised  by  Homer,  and  which  so  much  dellghtad  the 
omfaoioDS  of  Ulysses^  were  those  of  the  modem  ji^nbi^  or  BhumiMU  Mm»*  , 
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thoumidi;  the  tomber  is  med  for  vmnj  domctic  pfmpoaee ;  thelmrctai 
formed  into  baskets ;  and  the  fibree  are  mannftictared  into  ropct ;  tlie  init 
itielf  18  well  known.  Tbe  Tine  is  now  nearly  confined  to  the  pionsoe  d 
Fayonm,  and  tbe  district  of  Boorlos.  Tbe  feasts  of  Antony  and  Cleoptm 
were  fnmished  witb  tbe  jnice  of  tbe  Mareotic  grape ;  and  in  the  dayi  of 
Fliny»  Sebennjrtns  furnished  die  Roman  tables  witb  tbe  most  ap{irofed 
wine.     Tbe  oUre  is  now  confined  to  tbe  province  of  Fayoom* 

CuUure  of  Cotton.']  Cotton  is  generally  sown  in  the  month  of  April, 
when  small  trenches  are  made  at  a  distance  of  one  and  a  half  to  diree  feet, 
according  to  the  land,  in  which  three  or  fonr  grains  are  d^iosited  atcidi 
foot  and  a  half ;  in  the  event  of  all  springing  up,  one  or  two  are  taken  on. 
Rich  soil  is  always  chosen ;  sandy  ground  has  been  found  not  to  amw. 
It  does  not  afford  sufficient  nounsbment  to  the  plants,  and  the  itapk  <a 
such  land  has  been  inrariably  short.  It  is  found  necessary  to  have  h  re- 
gularly watered  throughout  the  year,  and  on  this  account  the  boideii  of 
the  Nile,  or  tbe  sides  of  the  canals,  are  chiefly  employed  for  its  cnltoR. 
It  is  watered  by  the  band  for  the  first  three  or  fonr  days  after  it  hn  began 
to  sprout ;  but  when  tbe  plant  has  gained  some  degree  of  strengtii,  h  ii 
only  required  every  ten  or  twelve  days,  which  is*  done  by  means  of  t  an- 
chine,  so  constructed  as  to  draw  the  water  from  tbe  river  or  canal.  Tla 
neighbourhood  of  Cairo  and  Upper  Egypt  are  tbe  places  whefe^it  isprodnoed 
in  the  greatest  abundance ;  and  the  crops  in  these  parts  are  gmaitfnadj 
for  gathering  at  the  end  of  July,  whilst  that  which  is' grown  on  the  borden 
of  die  sea,  is  not  ready  tiU  late  in  August.  Cotton  is  grown  by  tbe  obdo 
plants  until  January.  One  person  is  fully  equal  to  the  cultivatioD  of  % 
fidan^  which  corresponds  widi  333^  perches  of  11  feet.  It  yieldi  from  2 
to  S,cantars  per  fedan,  according  to  land  and  climate.  Tbe  expeaaet  at- 
tending the  cidtivation  are :  duty  of  territory  37  pia. ;  water  1,  bearto  30 
pia. ;  labour  40  pia. ;  and  cleaning  5  pia. ;  total,  1 12  piastres  per  fedu. 
We  understand  the  plough  is  generally  used.  Tbe  cultivation  of  the 
common  £g3rptian  cotton  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  maho,  wbidi 
is  grown  in  the  plains,  and  the  seed  movtened  before  it  is  sown :  it  re- 
quires watering  but  a  short  while  after  it  springs,  tbe  moisture  of  tbenigbt 
being  foimd  sufficient.  It  is  very  generally  bc^eved  that  tbe  seed  of  the 
Mabo  cotton  was  originally  introduced  into  this  country  from  the  Bianb, 
by  a  Frenchman,  named  Jumel,  which  is  eiToneous.  It  is  a  native  teed, 
the  good  quality  of  which  was  first  discovered  by  Jumel,  vriio  was  the  fint 
person  that  recommended  the  pasha  to  attend  to  its  cultivation.  At  ^ 
period  of  discovery,  it  was  growing  in  the  garden  of  Maho  Bey^  f^^ 
"winxk  dicumstance  it  draws  its  name.    Tbe  plants  are  retained  three 


Growth  of  Wheat.']  Tbe  grain  sent  annually  to  Constantinople  is  not 
tlie  only  corn-tribute  which  the  pasha  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  Ottonao 
Porte.  He  is  also  bound  to  find  subsistence  (for  a  specified  nuober  of 
days,)  to  the  great  caravan  which  passes  every  year  from  the  coBsto  of 
Barbary  to  Mecca,  and  to  those  which  set  out  every  third  year  from  tii« 
States  of  Morocco  for  the  same  pilgrimage.  The  subsistence  of  the  boly 
cities  of  Medina  and  Mecca  is  likewise  supplied  by  lE^gypt,  and  it  tf  ^ 
who  regularly  sends  a  competent  gratuity  for  their  consumption.  AU 
these  facts  prove  the  fertility  and  tbe  abundance  of  Egypt ;  history  infonns 
us  truly  that  before  Constantine's  time,  Egypt  and  Africa  maintained  ^oiio»  \ 
.but  after  that  emperor  had  removed  Uie  seat  of  the  empire  to  Byz&i^^^* 
Egypt  was  charged  with  furnishing  provisions  for  the  latter  capital-    T^ 
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are  in  tlus  eonntry  it  is  aaid  abore  10,000,000  of  acres  capable  of  Giihiva- 
tioo.  A  part  of  these  for  more  than  3,000  years  has  been  cropped  once, 
and  aometimea  twice  in  the  year,  without  any  invigoration  from  manure  or 
Allowing ;  and  still  the  grateful  soil  shows  no  symptom  of  exhaustion  or 
impoverishment.  The  only  nutriment  it  receives  is  a  top-dressing  of  slime 
mould  from  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  About  7,000,000  of  acres  are 
well-adapted  for  the  growth  of  wheat ;  the  other  3,000,000  being  only 
partiaUy  inundated,  are  more  productive  of  millet,  lentils,  and  pulse. 
Dming  the  war,  nearly  all  the  wheaten  produce  was  exported  to  Europe 
by  the  govenunent :  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  being  fed  upon  maize  and 
doumh.  Every  acre  of  land  is  in  the  hands  of  Mehemed  Ali,  who  is  fully 
alive  to  the  «chem<B  of  exportation,  and  of  rendering  his  kingdom  the 
granary  of  the  world,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  his  predecessors.  This  seems 
to  have  been  a  pride  long  cherished,  and  for  which  he  has  executed  the 
moat  enormous  undertakmga.  In  1817,  when  com  was  scarce  in  Europe, 
shipa  flocked  from  all  parts  to  procure  a  supply  in  Egypt ;  but  owing  to 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  near  Roeetta,  the  boats  could  not  come 
up  to  Alexandria  from  the  interior,  and  more  than  300  sail  were  consequently 
compelled  to  put  off  in  ballast.  Mehemed  determined  to  remedy  this  ob- 
Btacie,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Mr  Briggs,  cut  the  canal  of  Mahmoudiah, 
already  described.  Vessels  of  consideSrable  burthen  can  now  safely  make 
up  to  Alexandria,  and  there  only  is  wanted  a  market  for  Egyptian  grain  to 
frtlfil  the  projects  of  its  enterprising  paaha.  This  royal  frmtner  can  afford  his 
com  at  ahnost  any  price.  He  is  at  once  the  landowner  and  occupier  of  aH 
Egypt  I  The  FeUahs  who  cultivate  the  land  are  virtually  his  slaves.  They 
live  on  dounrah,  and  in  dwellings  the  most  misend>le.  The  labotir  costs 
Mehemed  nothing.  Of  course  he  has  no  rent  to  pay ;  the  Nile  supplies 
him  with  manure,  and  he  grows  his  own  seed.  The  sole  expense  at  Alex*:- 
aadria  is  the  carriage ;  and  that  consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  wear  and 
tear  of  vessels. 

AHimais.']  In  Upper  Egypt  all  agricultural  labour  is  performed  by 
oxen ;  but  die  want  of  meadows  prevents  the  multiplication  and  improve- 
ment of  cattle.  We  have  already  described  in  our  general  article  on  this 
continent,  the  camel,  dromedary,  hippopotamus,  and  crocodile ;  and  need  not, 
tberefoTO,  revert  to  them.  The  two  latter  primeval  inhabitants  of  the  Nile 
aeem  to  be  bamshisd  from  the  Delta ;  but  the  crocodile  is  sometimes  seen 
in  Upper  Egypt.  An  elegant  species  of  dromedary,  called  hegyn^  is  reared 
by  some  Arab  tribes ;  herds  of  antelopes  traverse  the  deserts ;  sheep  and 
goats  are  reared,— the  finest  wool  is  produced  by  the  Fayoum  flocks.  The 
Mamelukes  used  to  keep  a  beautiful  race  of  saddle-horses.  The  Egyptian 
asses  are  of  singular  docility  and  beauty.  The  larger  beasts  of  prey  find 
neither  prey  nor  shelter  in  this  country.  Jackalls,  and  a  species  of  wild 
dog,  however,  are  numerous ;  and  wild  boars  exist  in  the  western  deserts. 
The  ichneumon  is  the  same  animal  which  the  ancients  mention  under  that 
name,  as  peculiar  to  Egj^t.  Zoology  has  recently  been  enriched  with  se- 
veral new  species  of  animals  brought  from  Egypt,  among  which  are  the 
joboa,  a  new  species  of  hare,  a  new  species  of  fox,  a  bat,  and  four  diffe- 
rent species  of  rats.  Some  species  of  Egyptian  serpents  are  extremely 
venomous ;  and  others  are  not  dangerous,  and  these  are  supposed  to  be 
the  kind  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  revered  as  emblems  of  the  good 
genius.'^ 

^*  *'  Dr  Rlecl,  who  had  maile  a  nine  montht'  itaj  at  Thebes,  told  me,  that  one  day  tak- 
Inc  bia  dinner  near  the  cataeombs,  he  eaw  ten  of  these  animals,  fonr  or  flTe  feet  la 
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TIm  biids  of  Egypt  are  not  nimieroiis ;  and  do  not  madi  diiv 
from  those  ci  Enrope.  The  peaaants  keep  large  floda  of  pigeons  nd 
cfaickena.  Beea  are  kept  in  great  qnantities  tfaroogfaoat .  the  ooaniry  n 
boati.  Tlie  beea  spread  themeelTea  otot  both  banks  of  the  rinr  in  quit 
of  foody  and  retam  regnlarly  on  board  in  the  evening.  This  singiilsrpnc* 
tioe  seems  to  have  originated  thos :  In  Upper  Egypt,  all  phmti  nd 
flowers  blossom  mnch  eariier  than  in  Lower  Egypt;  the  hires  are,  tliav' 
fore,  transported  on  the  river  to  thoee  districts  where  the  bees  capio- 
core  the  eariiest  and  best  noorishment.  The  Nile  aboonds  in  fob  of  n- 
j  f  rions  lands. 

/  /  /      Mmeralt.2  "^^^STP^  m&am  not  to  hare  prodnoed  any  of  the  nwlili, 

I  with  the  exception  of  a  little  copper/  Emeralds  are  said  to  have  ben  for* 
merly  fonnd,  bnt  the  spot  has  not  been  accoratdy  determined.  Red  gm> 
nite,  white  granite  with  hornblende,  gray  felspar,  black  homblendei  por- 
phyry, micaceoos  schistos,  sandstone,  bceacia  aerpentine,  li^is  olsrii,  irfitii 
marble  with  veins  of  silver  mica,  swine-atone,  basalt,  different  kindi  ti 
jaaper,  the  ancient  chrysolyte  or  topas,  amethyst,  rock-crystal,  cbsloodonr, 
onyx,  cornelian,  heliotoope,  obddian,  and  lasnUte  are  fonnd  in  this  ooontrf  . 


CHAP.  IV.— COMMERCE  h  MAMUFACTURE& 

No  eonntry  is  by  nature  ao  hsf>pi]y  aitnaled  for  eonunerce  si  Egypt, 
connecting  as  it  does  thrse  continents,  and  all  the  principal  sesi  of  the 
globe.  To  avail  herself,  however,  of  these  advantagea,  she  mutagab 
have  an  administration  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Ptolemies.  Sisoe  iIn 
discovery  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  ahe  has  lost  entirely  the  eomsieroe 
of  India,  which  she  enjoyed  for  more  thmi  2000  years.  The  saill  <iaan- 
lity  of  Indian  goods  which  are  now  bronght  to  the  port  of  Coaeir  ire 
merely  for  the  supply  of  the  conntiy  itself.  A  considerable  trade  k  car- 
ried  on  with  the  Franks  or  Christians  through  the  port  of  AlezaDdiii,aBd 
with  different  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire  by  Damietta.  A  most  exten- 
aive  commerce  is  kept  up  with  the  interior  of  Africa  by  mesns  of  can- 
vans,  or  companiea  of  merchants,  threeof  which  set  out  annuaUyfortbe 
inland  kingdoms  of  this  vast  continent.  One  goes  to  Sennaar,  and  col- 
lects the  products  both  of  that  country  and  of  Abyasmia;  another  gmto 
Darfoor ;  while  a  third  proceeds  to  Feaan,  throngh  which  are  bnmglit  the 
products  of  Bomou,  and  of  all  the  countries  along  the  2^ger,  oonsiitiiig  ot 
gold,  ivory,  senna,  and  slaves.  Cairo  is  the  centre  of  the  iniqnitooi  tni' 
fie  in  slaves,  whence  they  are  dispersed  through  Turicey,  Pma,  and  odier 
Asiatic  countries.  The  war  with  the  Wechabites  ii>fKf?tfH^  a  savers  blov 
on  Egyptian  commerce ;  for,  before  theee  people  obtained  possesnos  of 
most  of  the  porta  on  the  Red  sea,  which,  however  were  afterwsrdi  le- 
gained  by  the  troops  of  the  pasha,  regular  caravans  used  to  depart  for 
Egypt  at  the  commencement  of  June,  and  the  Egyptian  fleet  also  nil^ 
at  that  period  for  Arabia,  whence  it  returned  at  the  commeDoenient  of 
October.  At  present,  many  obstacles  still  mnbanaas  the  regular  coon^ 
and  security  of  this  commerce,  such  as  the  increase  of  imports,  piUi^ 

tonrtb,  of  s  flMh  eolour  indiniof  to  rote,  approach,  and  fUde  orer  fomo  ▼wds  fiOad 
with  milk,  which  wn  on  tho  ground,  in  order  to  drink.  Their  body,  In  tbif  Bt^ 
moefai  poaltion,  Mmed  to  be  a  part  of  the  venal,  and  to  form  the  bandlei  and  M^ 
donbtleai  In  thia  manner  that  theee  animala  faTe  the  andenta  the  idea  of  tbeie  bMntinii 
vase%  the  degsnt  ferma  of  which  we  etill  endeavour  to  laltste.*'— iZwotfectwMf^^ 
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Bnd  exacdons  of  all  kinds,  an  embargo  scarcely  ever  intermitted  upon  Tes- 
sels  seized  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  troops  from  one  place  to  ano- 
theTy^-bnt,  above  all^  the  extraordinary  depreciation  in  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  Turkisli  and  Egyptian  money.  Cordage,  bars  of  iron,  &c  are 
among  the  few  articles  wfaicb  Egypt  still  exchanges  with  the  Indies*  The 
relatioDs  between  Egypt  and  Arabia  have  not  suffered  so  greatly.  Cere- 
monies of  much  solemnity  mark  the  departure  of  the  grand  caravan  from 
Cairo  in  ^e  month  of  June.  A  religious  fete  is  then  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  magnificence,  and  a  grand  fair  is  held  which  lasts  from  5  to  20 
days.  Before  afiietirs  were  disturbed  by  the  enterprises  of  the  pasha  in  the 
interim-  of  Africa,  it  was  iiot  an  unusufJ  sight  to  see  50,000  or  60,000  pil- 
grims collected  round  the  city  in  tents  at  ^s  season.  From  the  time  that 
Mehemed  Ali  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Egypt,  a  part  of  Nubia 
and  the  whole  of  Sennaar,  the  commerce  of  these  provinces  has  been  made 
subordinate  to  that  of  their  mistress,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  that  active  trade  which  exists  among  the  diffraent  provinces, 
dties,  and  towns  of  Egypt.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1823,  merchan* 
dise  to  the  amount  of  6,976,400  piastres  was  exported  from  Egypt.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  total  amount  of  the  importation  cannot  be  adcnlated, 
asiythe  greater  part  passing  to  the  account  of  government  pays  no  duty. 
Tlie  government,  however,  takes  great  pains  to  induce  the  belief,  that  the 
importation  is  less  in  value  by  one-half  than  the  exportation ;  and  that  the 
latter  spreads  throughout  the  country,  the  Spanish  piastres,  'sequms,  and 
Hungarian  coins,  the  only  coins  which  have  mercantile  corrency.  The 
orders  given  for  many  years  past  for  cannon,  arms,  the  purchase  and  build- 
ing of  ships-of-war,  and  mifitary  stores,  and  the  immense  number  of  fo- 
reign artizans,  induced  at  a  great  expense  to  settle  in  Egypt,  occasion  an 
expenditure  which  must  certainly  balance  the  produce  of  the  exports.  The 
government  also  sustains  a  great  loss  in  the  purdiase  of  foreign  manufac- 
tnres,  which  fetdi  a  high  price,  while  the  cotton,  com,  and  indigo  of 
Egypt  are  received  in  exdtange  at  a  very  low  rate.  The  pasha  is  IxRiiid 
towards  the  grand  seignw  in  an  annual  tribute  of  about  4,000,000  of 
francs,  partly  payable  in  merdiandise,  and  partly  in  money :  hence  a  great 
deal  of  merchan^se  which  might  otherwise  enter  into  the  account  of  the  ex- 
change with  other  nations, '  is  lost  to  Egypt.  Of  819  vessels  which  left 
the  port  of  Alexandria  in  1825,  444  were  destined  for  Europe.  At  the 
spot  ^ere  the  Mahmoudian  canal  flows  into  the  port  of  Alexandria,  the 
pasha  has  estabfished  a  large  magazine  for  the  reception  of  the  com  and 
other  merchandise  ^destined  for  foreign  exportation.  The  articles  of  ex- 
port are  rice,  com,  salt  fish,  rose-water  and  essence;  sulj^rar,  opium, 
stone-ware,  matting,  carpets,  linen  and  cotton*cloths,  natron,  indigo,  and 
raw  cotton.  In  1823,  the  pasha  exported  to  Constantinople,  wheat, 
1,500,000  quintals  (ancient  weight  of  France)  ;  pulse,  900,000  quintals ; 
grain  of  different  sorts,  such  as  maize,  lentiles,  lupins,  &c  950,000  quin- 
tals ;  rice,  700,000  quintals ;  flax,  30,000  quintals ;  hemp,  15,000  quin- 
tals ;  Imseed  oil,  12,000  quintfils ;  saffron,  22,000  quintals  ;  indigo  pastel, 
2000  quintals ;  soda,  60,000  quintals  ;  natron,  1,000,000  quintals  ;  salt  of 
nitre,  50,000  quintals;  wool,  50,000  quintals;  raw  and  refined  sugar, 
33,000  quintals ;  hides,  raw  and  dressed,  40,000.  In  order  to  secure  an 
easier  and  quicker  communication  with  Europe,  the  riceroy  of  Egypt  fata 
lately  caused  the  soil  in  various  districts  of  Syria  to  be  pierced,  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  coal-mines,  the  coal  taken  from  which  might  be  used  in  die 
vteam  vessels  which  it  is  his  purpose  to  construct 
^    III.  2  T 
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•  Ard»b— About  a  gimrtBr,  Biftiah.  ^ 

f  Balaa— Cotton,  aboot  880lb«.  Eof llsh.  ,-t  Cvitar— Aboak'lSS  Iba.  Enfiiah. 

Growth  andExporU  of  Cotton^  Cottoa  promiseB  to  be  the  most 
profitable,  and  is  already  a  most  importaot,  article  of  export  from 
thia  land  of  the  Fharaoba.  Until  the  year  1822,  the  growth  of  thb 
article  waa  merely  a  Tery  inferior  quality,  and  was  confined  to  Lower 
£^t ;  it  amounted  to  about  30,000  or  40,000  bags,  of  two  quin- 
tals each;  the  produce  was  chiefly  consumed  in  domestic  fabrics; 
some  was  also  sent  to  Italy.  The  pasha,  however,  finding  the  Brazil  cot- 
ton to  grow  well,  planted,  in  1822,  a  large  district  in  Upper  Egjpt,  ss 
well  as  the  country  near  Rosetta,  and  other  parts  of  the  Delta;  and  the 
growth  of  the  inferior  cotton  has  since  been  diminished. — The  fine  cottoa 
DOW  grown  is  called  maks^  (which  is  an  Ai'abian  word  meanbg  tuperjaey) 
and  of  l2u8,  20,000  to  25,000  bags  were  grown  in  1822,  of  which  3000 
were  sent  on  trial  to  this  country.  In  1823,  the  crop  amounted  to  70,000 
or  80,000  bags,  of  which  35,000  came  to  England. 

Caravans^  The  caravans  from  Abyssinia  travel  northwards,  throo|^ 
the  desert  on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  as  fiu:  as  £sneh.  They  bring  Wonr 
and  ostrich-feathers ;  but  their  principal  trade  consists  in  gun  vid  yoong 
alaves.  The  Ababdeh  and  Bislurieh  tribes  also  come  to  l^eh  for  metak 
and  grain.  The  most  valuable  commodity  which  they  exchange  for  these 
18  the  well  known  drug,  senna,  which  they  gather  in  the  mountaina  b^ 
tween  the  Nile  and  the  Red  sea.  The  trade  to  Cosseir  is  conducted  by 
persons  going  on  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Two  caravans  of  from  4000  to 
5000  camels  arrive  every  year  at  Siout  and  Cairo  from  Darfoor.  They 
bring  ivory,  gum,  tamarinds,  natron,  and  slaves,  who  are  chiefly  yo°^^ 
girls  or  women.  Egypt  also  receives  caravans  from  Syria,  Barbaiyf  ^^ 
Sennaar. 

MantifiichtreiJ]  Hitherto  the  spinning  of  cotton  has  promised  but  W 
IB  Egypt.  The  viceroy  is  the  only  person  who  interests  himself  in  ^ 
introduction  of  this  manufacture.  The  climate  is  a  great  obstacle;  nv, 
in  consequence  of  the  heat,  the  thread  breaks, — the  wood  of  the  machiii^ 
splits,— and  the  use  of  the  fine  machinery  necessary  for  manufactonsg  i^ 
aimoH  physically  impossible,  as  a  perpetual  and  imperceptible  iost  per- 
vades the  air,  and  penetrating  amidst  the  wheel-work,  disturbs  and  imped^ 
inotaon.  The  best  cotton-cloths  of  Upper  Egypt  are  made  at  Esadi. 
The  manufaaure  of  woollen  cloth  at  Boulak  is  already  declinioi^*   ^ 
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MHpebMnaBinfiietory  htm  been  estaUialied  I17  an  Italini  oftBe  ttame  of 
Bni ;  h  aunoaUy  nqipliee  the  vioeroy  with  SOOO  cwts.  of  sal^Mtre,  for 
which  he  psys  250,000  fnoiks.  The  erapocstion  is  perfonned  in  the  ran» 
in  48  faMixiB.  It  costs  the  goremment  only  15  piastres  per  quintal^  where- 
as the  old  method  of  eTapoimdon,  by  means  of  Biej  cost  SO  piastres. 
A  cokmy  of  500  Syrians  Ins  been  settled  at  TaK^y^  to  coltiTate  silk ,. 
a  DsilEcm  of  mnlbeny  trees  has  been  planted,  bat  the  quantity  of  silk 
produced  is  not  considerable.  At  Balass,  in  Upper  Egypt,  a  species  of 
earthen  jan,  called  baioMUSy  are  manufiBctared,  which  have  an  extenshre 
sale  tfaronghont  the  whole  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Grecian  archipelago. 
They  liaTe  the  property  of  allowing  the  water  to  transnde  giadnally,  and. 
thna  keeping  np  a  refreshing  coolness  by  its  evaporation.  In  Sioat  and 
the  nei^^iboiirhood,  a  considerable  quantity  of  linen  is  manofiMtiired. 


CHAP.  V.  INHABITAKTS—UT£RATUR£— RELIGION— FESTIVAL. 

Egypt  is  at  present  inhabited  chiefly  by  three  different  races  of  men : 
Copts,  Arabs,  and  Turks,  whose  united  numbers  have  been  estimated  at  a 
litiie  above  2,500,000  souls. 

Tke  CopU^  The  Copts  are  the  supposed  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  more  certainly  the  feeble  remnant  of  a  once  Christian  po- 
pulation* Few  of  them  inhabit  the  Delta :  they  are  found  chiefly  in  Said 
or  Upper  Egypt.  Their  colour  is  yellow,  and  their  features  somewhat  of  the 
■ralMo  cast,  and  broader  than  those  of  the  Arabs.  They  are  no  longer  the 
pfaikoopherB  of  the  human  race,  but  still  preserre  a  character  of  dexterity 
in  business,  superior  to  other  Egyptians.  They  fill  all  those  offices  of  state 
in  which  their  peculiar  talents  are  requirite ;  and  for  this  reason  they  have 
obtained  the  name  of  '  writers.'  lliey  are,  neyertheless,  the  slaves  of  the 
Turks,  and  are  equally  detested  by  them  and  by  the  common  people* 
Their  peculiar  language  is  nearly  extinct  as  a  dialect  of  ordinary  life,  being 
almost  confined  to  their  church-service.  Their  numbers  are  estimated  by 
Malte  Brun  at  200,000,  by  Mr  Jowett  at  100,000,  and  by^M.  Mengin  at 
160,000  souls. 

Araii  and  PeilaJu,']  The  Arabs  are  of  three  classes ;  the  posterity 
of  those  by  whom  Egypt  was  conquered,  under  Amrow  Ebn  Al  As,  the 
caliph  Onnr's  general, — the  Western  Arabs^  or  Mogrebbins,  descended  from 
the  Saracenic  conquerers  of  Mauritania, — and  the  Bedouins,  or  inhabitanta 
of  the  desert.  Of  these  classes,  the  first  is  a  strong  robust  race,  sometimes 
designated  FeUahtf  and  generally  either  artisans  or  husbandmen ;  the  se- 
cond follow  the  same  occupations,  and  are  numerous  in  Upper  Egypt ;  and 
the  last  who  are  sometimes  called  Sceniteiy  or  ^  dwellers  in  tents,'  inhabit  the 
desert,  and  subsist  chiefly  by  robbery  and  plunder.  Iheir  manners  and 
customs  are  not  greatly  different  from  those  of  the  Arabs,  which  will  be 
particularized  in  the  proper  place,  and  they  all  retain  the  original  Arabian 
features  fruntly.  Joindy  they  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
and  their  numbers  have  been  estunated  at  2,300,000.  Dr  Hume  thus  de-. 
scribee  the  Egyptian  JV22aA« :  ''  The  lower  orders  of  Egyptian  Arabs  ap* 
peered  to  me,"  says  this  traveller,  <<  to  be  a  quiet,  inoffensive  people,  with 
many  good  qualities.  They  sre,  in  general,  taU  and  well-made,  possesring 
much  nrascular  strength,  yet  of  a  tlun  spare  habit.  Their  complexion  ia 
very  dark,  their  eyes  black  and  sparkling,  and  then:  teeth  good.  U^nm  the 
iriiole,  they  are  a  fine  race  of  men  in  th&r  persons ;  and  they  are  more 
active  in  agricnltnral  employments  than  we  should  be  led  to  imagine  from 
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taenig  the  better  sort  of  tken  ii  tewin,  meldig.  wM  peenkg 
Iktleai  iiidoleiiift.  The  dtem  of  the  poorer  Aiahe  oonmBte  eiinpfly  of  a  ftt 
of  looee  blue  or  wfahe  oottam-dnnferB,  with  slong  bloe  ttsAcj  wlndi  saw 
to  cover  them  from  the  neck  to  the  flsdes,  and  a  small  led  wooilen  scoU- 
€Kj^  round  which  they  ocessien^y  wind  a  long  strip  of  white  woollen.  They 
are  sometimes  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  pardbsse  erea  this  last  articls. 
By  mesns  of  his  tmiic,  or  long  loose  outer  gsrment  of  dyed  cotson,  the 
Wealtiiy  Arsb  conceak  from  the  proud  and  domiDeeriiig  Turk,  a  betiv 
and  riober  dieas,  consisting  sometimes  of  the  long  end  graeefril  Moelcai  ha- 
bit of  Damascns  silk,  coreied  with  a  fine  doth  coat  widi  short  sleeres ;  and 
at  other  times,  particularly  among  the  Akzandrians  and  those  eoonected 
with  the  sea,  of  a  blue  doth  short  jadset,  carionsly  and  riddy  casbioidcaBd 
with  gold,  and  white  trowsers  reaching  just  bdow  the  knee,  the  legs  ban. 
The  artides  of  fruniture  in  the  house  of  an  Egyptian  Arab  are  eztremdy 
few.  The  rooms  of  all  people  of  decent  rank  hare  a  low  sofa,  called  a 
divoHj  extending  in  general  completely  round  three  sides  of  the  room  :  it  is 
idioat  usee  inches  or  a  foot  from  the  floor,  and  is  covered  with  mat- 
tresses, the  bade  being  Ibrmed  by  large  s^pnie  casfaions,  whidi  are  man 
or  less  ornamented  according  to  the  wealdi  of  ihe  owner.  The  beds  «a 
giBnerally  hud  oti  a  strong  wicker-woik  inade  of  the  branches  of  the  date- 
tree,  or  of  mattresses  plaoed  on  a  raised  phitfonn  at  the  end  of  tfas  room. 
n>r  their  meiJs^  they  have  a  very  low  table,  round  which  diey  s^oat  oa 
the  mats  covering  llie  floor ;  Ma  table  is  sometimes  of  copper  tiouML 
Th^y  have  no  other  farnitoro  except  culinary  utensils.  Tlie  mats  are  isada 
ctf  straw  ^r  of  the  flags  tff  the  branohes  of  the  dste4ree,  and  are  very  aeatly 
w^ked  in  figures.  They  are  very  durable,  but  haiteiar  nundiefs  of  fltta. 
The  poorer  sort  of  ArSbft  can  seldom  afford  to  est  animal  food,  but  aab- 
sist  ddefly  on  rice  made  into  apt'Aia,  and  moisteBed  with  the  randd  bai- 
ter of  the  country.  Their  bread  is  mad^  of  the  holcus  dourrm  (millet).  I 
hrre  seen  them  sit  down  to  a  hearty  meal  of  boiled  horse-beoas  steeped  in 
ott.  When  the  date  is  in  season,  they  substst  on  the  fruit ;  and  in  aam- 
mer,  the  vast  quantities  of  gourds  of  all  kinds,  and  mdons,  supply  them 
with  food.  The  better  sort  eat  mutton  and  fowls,-  though  sparingly.  At 
a  dinner  ^ven  to  me  by  an  Arab  in  the  Doha,  I  observed  one  dish  eras 
formed  of  a  ^faarter  of  matton  stuffed  with  almonds  and  rakins*  Hew 
cWnk  is  the  ndlk  of  buffaloeB^  and  the  water  of  the  Nile  preserved  mtA 
purified  in  eisteras.  None  but  the  higher  orders,  or  those  of  dissulula 
lives,  ever  taste  wine.  Grepes  grow  in  abundance  at  Rosetta,  bat  litAlo 
wme  is  made  in  £^ypt.  .  The  Arabs  carry  on  the  common  ttades  of  ci- 
vilised life,  such  as  carpenters  and  smiths,  but  in  a  very  uliskilfrd  and  im- 
perfect  manner.  They  have  a  few  manu^ctories :  the  prindpal  one  is  the 
ctotton^cioth,  whacfa  is  duan  woven  and  very  strong ;  a  great  part  of  it  is 
dyed  bfaie.  There  is  a  coarse  silk-manufacture  of  a  thin,  open  taxtnve, 
urith  a  wide  border  of  various  colours,  but  generally  dark,  which  the  bet- 
ter sort  sometimes  wear  mstead  of  what  we  call  linen ;  but  that  commonly 
worn  by  the  superior  ranks,  is  a  malrofiustnre  somewhat  resembUng  whiss 
cnpe,  but  a  little  thidcer,  widi  a  silk  border :  it  soon  acquires  a  ydlaw 
odour  by  washing.  With  respect  to  the  econondcal  arnusgement  of  their 
fistdlies,  we  found  dnt  the  Arabs  have  sddom  more  than  two  wives ;  com- 
monly but  oncA  The  second  wife  is  always  subservient  to  the  elder  in  the 
sfisiis  of  the  house.  The  women  colour  their  nails,  the  inride  of  their 
hsnds,  and  the  soles  of  their  feet,  with  a  deep  orange  colour*  sometimes  a 
rosycoloar,by  mouBof  henna.     They  likewise  apply  a  blade  dya  la  ikek 
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tyg  ImIioij  eyMirawSy  aad  the  hair  of  theff  liead :  a  briflkiicy,  H  is  si^ 
posed,  is  tbn  given  to  the  eye,  afid  the  ngfat  is  impreyed*  Hie  women  in 
geAeal  can  neither  read  aor  write,  but  t^  better  sort  are  taught  embroi- 
deiy  and  anMOleiital  needle-work,  in  which  they  mostly  pass  their  time. 
Ihe  foatons  of  the  Aiab-Egypdan  women  are  by  no  means  regular*  In 
general,  the  cheek4)one8  are  ^h ;  the  cheeks  broad  and  flabby ;  the  mouth 
hrfge ;  the  seee  short,  thick,  and  flat,  thou^  in  some  it  is  prominent ;  the 
•yea  Uad^  but  wanting  animation,  owing  in  some  measure  to  disease.  The 
akin  is  of  a  ^sagreeahle  mulatto  colour.  The  hair,  which  is  com- 
mcnily  black,  is  mMed,  and  often  smeared  with  a  stinking  ointment :  it  is 
trwmnged  in  two  or  throe  dinsions,  and  suffered  to  £eJ1  down  the  back.  At 
),  the  leag,  flowing  robe  winch  corers  them  to  the  heels,  though  it 
eoneeal  defonaity,  seems,  by  the  easiness  of  its  drapery,  to  heighten 
their  atstoffe,  and  even  to  render  their  air  graceful.  Indeed,  I  have  never 
seen  any  women  who  haye  displayed  so  much  easiness  of  maimer  or  so  fine 
a  canriage,  being  superior  in  this  respect  even  to  the  women  of  Circassia. 
ProfaaUy,  the  elegance  and  dignity  of  their  gait  may  arise  from  the  habit 
rf  carrying  every  thing  on  their  heads.  They  are  taller,  in  general,  than 
etnr  Euopean  wmnan.  From  their  numerous  and  graceful  gestures,  I  sup* 
poae  thor  eonversation  might  be  pleasing  in  epite  of  the  shrillness  of 
tfaeff  Toiees*  As  the  army  was  passing  through  the  villages,  they  mounted 
■pon  the  house-tops,  and  made  a  confiised  noise  like  the  cackling  of  cranesy 
which  was  interpreted  to  us  as  indicating  wishes  for  our  success." 

Turk$*2  ^®  Turks  are  now  not  only  nominally  but  really  masters  of 
Egypt,  and  engross  the  chief  military  and  religious  employments.  They 
aie  found  chiefly  in  Cairo,  and  other  large  cities.  They  have  greatly  in* 
craaeed  in  number  of  late  years,  and  differ  little  from  the  Turks  of  other 
parts  of  the  World.     Thcdr  numbers  have  been  estimated  at  20,000. 

T^  Mamahtkss,'^  The  Mamalukes,  till  lately,  were  a  fourth  race  of 
people  that  inhabited  Egypt.  This  extraordinary  race  consisted  of  Geor« 
gian,  and  Circassian  slaves,  who,  under  the  Fadmite  Khalifs,  were  brought 
into  die  country,  and  being  trained  to  arms  became  part  of  the  military 
power  of  the  State.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  rise  against  their  masters, 
to  mnaaacin'  or  expel  them,  and  to  assume  the  dominion  of  Egypt.  Br  an 
mdiBard  of  caprice  they  transmitted  their  power,  not  to  their  children,  whom 
lh0y  deq[>ised  and  neglected  on  account  of  their  being  reared  in  a  harem,  but 
to  new  bands  of  slaves,  brought  frt)m  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same 
UMimier  as  themselves.  They  were  the  rulers,  indeed,  but  might  with  more 
propriety  be  styled  the  plunderers  of  Egypt,  filling  it  with  scenes  of  violence^ 
and  extortkig  vast  sums,  without  affordmg  any  of  those  benefits  or  of  that 
protection  whidi  a  government  owes  to  its  sul^ects.  They  excelled,  how* 
ever,  in  feats  of  arms,  and  formed  the  best  cavalry  in  the  Turkish  empire. 
They  made  a  most  v^^ous  resistance  to  the  best  troops  of  France,  but 
were  considerably  broken  by  repeated  defeats  during  the  invasion  by  that 
power.  After  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  British,  a  war  of  extermi* 
aalioa  was  waged  by  die  Turks  against  the  Mamalukes.  Ali  Pasha  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  driving  them  from  Ibrim,  where  they  made  their  last 
stand,  compelled  them  to  retreat  to  Dongola  the  capitid  of  Nubia,  and, 
still  more  recently,  into  DarfMM*,  where  it  b  probable  they  will  soon  be- 
come extinct. 

There  are  some  peculiar  tnuts  which  disdngnidi  the  Egyptians  generally 
from  other  Orientals.  They  are  almost  all,  from  the  necessity  of  their  si- 
taa^n  in  a  country  keqwniLy  laid  under  water,  dexterous  swimmers.  They 
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are  well'«cqiuunted  with  the  art  of  tnining  aniAiak ;  md  Ae  uodoB 
pnfUeiy  or  endnnten  of  eeipents,  are  not  inferior  to  i3b»  andenti. 

Condition  ofFemaUi,']  The  Baroness  AfinntoH  makes  the  folkwing 
remarks  npon  the  condition  of  women  in  Egypt :  "  All  that  I  bare  ben 
able  to  learn  by  personal  observation,  and  what  I  was  told  by  sevenl  Le- 
Tantine  ladies,  concur  to  prore  that  the  sitnadon  of  the  women  m  tbe  Eist 
is  not  so  nnhappy  as  we  generally  fancy  it  to  be.  The  different  rscei  tad 
sects  of  which  the  present  popnladon  of  Egypt  is  composed,  hafe,  it  a 
tme,  this  in  common,  that  they  shut  np  their  women ;  and  the  Copts, 
thongh  Christians,  obserye  this  custom  with  mudi  more  rigoar  than  evei 
the  Arabs  themselves ;  but  this  privation  of  liberty  is  only  imsginsiy,  bhI 
extends  no  farther  than  to  prohibit  them  from  appearing  in  public  without 
a  veil,  which  is  a  kind  of  cloak  of  black  silk,  vdiich  hides  their  fbm  and 
their  hce  in  a  frightful  manner,  and  to  exclude  them  from  the  aodetf  of 
the  men.  They  are,  notwithstanding,  perfect  mistresses  at  home,  and  ei- 
dusively  command  the  slaves  in  their  own  serrice,  who,  in  spite  of  the  ft- 
vours  of  their  master,  are  no  less  dependent  on  the  wife  than  on  the  latter. 
As  their  dwelling  is  always  separate  from  that  of  their  husband,  they  have 
a  right  to  prevent  him  from  entering  it,  by  placing  before  the  door  a  pair 
of  slippers,  which  is  a  sign  that  they  have  company.  The  husband,  who 
dares  not  appear  in  the  presence  of  another  person's  wife,  is  obliged  to 
respect  this  indication;  and  the  German  proveri),  which  saya,  ^ that  a 
man  ia  under  his  wife's  slipper,'  may  be  perfectly  applicable  in  the  EaaL 
When  they  wish  to  visit  any  of  their  friends  or  relations,  the  hvaband  hia 
not  the  right  of  opposing  them  ;  and,  attended  by  a  faithful  slave,  they  aome- 
times  absent  themselves  from  home  for  several  weeks  together.  IJmter 
the  pretext  of  these  visits,  I  was  assured  that  they  allow  themselwa  incre- 
dible liberty ;  in  spite  of  their  veils,  and  the  locks  under  whifh  they  are 
shut  up,  they  find  means  to  indemnify  themselves  for  this  constraint ;  and  it 
is  here  that  we  most  see  the  truth  of  that  maxim,  which  says :  <  Tbat^irj 
ture  protects  itself,  and  that  good  principles  are  the  best  dowry  of  a  fwiale. 

Foreign  JResidents."]  All  Europeans  are  called  Franks  in  Egypt. 
and  there  is  now  a  considerable  number  of  them  in  Egypt,  AU  Paaha  af- 
fording every  encouragement  to  foreigners  to  settle  in  his  dominiona.  A 
corrupt  Italian  dialect — ^the  Lingua  Franca — is  current  among  the  setttow. 
There  are  about  20,000  Jews  in  Egypt ;  some  of  the  Egyptian  JeweBsei 
are  uncommonly  beautiful. 

Languages  and  JReligion.^  The  Coptic  is  supposed  to  have  been  «* 
language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  In  the  Memphitic  dialect  ^  *™  ^ 
guage  there  is  a  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  few  religious  works,  w| 
it  is  no  longer  spoken.  The  Copts  still  profess  Christianity,  and  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  claims  to  be  the  successor  of  the  *P^ 
Mark,  claims  the  supremacy  not  only  over  the  churches  of  Egypt,  but  aW 
over  those  of  Abyssinia.  The  principal  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  ^^Sfr^ 
however,  are  Mahommedans,  the  prevailing  language  Arabic,  w*"  ^ 
Koran  the  text-book  of  all  their  studies.  Astrology,  magic,  and  aorcery* 
with  various  modes  of  divination,  are  still,  as  in  ancient  times,  in  ^"  f^ 
mation.  Poetry  ia  much  cultivated.  Men  of  letters  at  Cairo  profeaa  great 
veneration  for  this  delightfcd  art,  and  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  Aai""^ 
classics.  Some  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs  are  good  poets ;  and  an  efRiaiofl 
one  of  them,  on  the  exploits  of  Bonaparte,  is  preserved  in  the  memoi»  » 
the  Egyptian  Institute.  Tbe  present  pasha  has  done  mu<^  to  encourage 
education,  particularly  of  a  scientific  kind,  within  his  dominiona.    Thert 
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'  is  ft  eoDege  and  lyceam  at  Bonlak,  near  Cairo,  at  which  a  number  of 
otadentB  are  inrtracted  in  the  French  and  Italian  langoages,  and  mathema* 
tical  acJencea  ;  and  Tarions  works  have  been  translated  into  Arabic  for  their 
vaa.  There  were  700  students  in  the  college  at  1825.  The  pasha  has 
likewiae  sent  several  young  men  to  France,  Switzerland,  and  Britain,  to 
be  odncated  in  the  arts  and  literature  of  the  west. 

I^&ttival  of  the  Inundatiotu^  '^^  fS'^^^  festival  of  the  Egyptian^  is 
that  which  celebrates  the  inundation  of  the  ^e.  Mr  Carne,  while  resid- 
ing as  Cairo,  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  this  scene,  and  thus  describes 
h.  **  The  16th  of  August,"  says  Mr  Came,  **  was  the  day  fixed  on  for 
the  oeldnated  cutting  of  the  bank  of  the  Nile ;  a  time  of  great  rejoicing 
with  the  Egyptians,  the  inundation  being  now  at  its  height.  It  is  the 
custom  for  a  vast  number  of  people  of  different  nations  to  assemble  and 
pass  the  night  nesr  the  appointed  spot.  We  resolved  to  go  and  mingle 
among  them,  not  doubting  that  something  highly  interesting  would  occur* 
We  arrived  at  the  place  about  eight  at  night,  it  beuig  distant  a  few  miles 
from  tiie  city.  There  was  firing  of  cannon,  iUumiuations  in  their  way,  and 
exhStttions  of  fire-woiks.  The  shores  of  the  Nile  for  a  long  way  down 
from  Boulac,  were  covered  with  groupes  of  people,  some  seated  beneath 
the  laige-spreading  sycamores,  smoking ;  others  gathered  around  parties 
of  Aiahs,  who  were  dancing  with  infinite  gayety  and  pleasure,  and  uttering 
loud  exclamations  of  joy,  affording  an  amnHing  contrast  to  the  passionless 
demeanour  and  tranqml  features  of  their  Moslem  oppressors.  After  some 
time^  we  crossed  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  scene  was  here  much  more 
interesting.  Ranks  of  people  were  closely  seated  on  the  shelving  banks 
of  the  NUe ;  and  behind  them  was  a  long  line  of  persons  selling  various 
articles  of  fruit  and  eatables.  A  little  to  the  left,  amidst  widely  scattered 
groupes  of  trees,  stood  several  tents,  and  temporary  cofiee-houses  canopied 
over,  and  lighted  with  lamps.  Perpetually  moving  over  this  scene, — ^both 
ahores  and  river,  and  groupes  of  pahns, — being  illumined  by  the  most  bril« 
liant  moonlight, — ^were  seen  Albanian  soldiers  in  their  national  costume, 
Nubians  from  ihe  burning  clime  of  further  Egypt,  Mamlouks,  Arabs,  and 
Turks.  At  a  number  of  small  sheds,  each  of  which  had  its  light  or  small 
fire,  you  might  have  meat,  fish,  &c.  ready  dressed.  We  entered  one  of  the 
ooflGee-honses  or  large  tents,  to  the  top  of  which  a  row  of  lamps  was  sus* . 
pended ;  and,  the  front  being  open,  we  could  np  the  refreshing  beverage, 
and  still  enjoy  the  animated  spectacle  around.  Being  much  fiitigued,  I 
wrapped  my  cloak  around  me,  and  slept  for  a  couple  of  hours  upon  a  rush 
mat  on  the  floor,  so  soundly  as  to  hear  nothing  of  a  loud  and  desperate 
quarrel  between  some  Arabs  and  Albanians  in  the  same  tent ;  but  there 
was  little  cause  for  uneasiness  in  any  situation  while  my  frdthfrd  Michelle 
was  near ;  he  knew  so  well  the  manners  of  these  people,  and  possessed 
such  perfect  presence  of  mind.  The  night  was  wearing  fast  away,  and 
leaving  the  tent,  we  again  joined  the  various  parties  in  the  shade  or  on  the 
shore ;  some  feasting  and  dancing,  others  buried  in  sleep.  The  other  side 
of  the  beantifril  river,  which  shone  like  glass  in  the  splendid  light,  still  pre- 
sented a  gay  appearance  ;  lights  moving  to  and  fro  among  the  trees^  boats 
pushing  off  with  new  comers,  and  sounds  of  gayety,  with  the  firing  of  mus- 
ketry, being  still  heard. 

^  At  last,  day  broke,  and  soon  after,  the  report  of  a  cannon  announced 
that  the  event  so  ardently  wished  for  was  at  hand.  We  proceeded  to  the 
spot,  around  which  immense  crowds  were  rapidly  gathering.  The  high 
snd  sheltiiig  banks  of  the  canal,  into  which  the  NUe  was  to  be  admitted^ 
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ivese  cffovded  with  speetatois.  We  oNwoed  aa  exeelleiil  titiiidini  far 
ob^flrvkig  the  ceremony,  by  fiortunat^ly  meeting  witb  Oemin,  a  Scotch  in- 
Iie|;»d0»  hat  a  highly  nspectaUe  man,  and  the  eoBfidenitial  tenwaf^  of  Mr 
fiilt.  The  kiaya«bey»  the  chief  muaister  oC  the  paaha,  aeon  anriyed  vith 
hia  goflj^,  and  took  hia  seat  cm  the  siunmit  fi  the  opposile  bank.  A 
number  of  Arabs  now  began  to  lUg  down  the  dike  which  confined  the  Nik, 
ihe  bosom  of  which  was  conrered  with  a  niunher  of  pleaaiire<boats»  iidi  df 
people^  waiting  to  wil  down  the  canal  throng^  the  city*  Aliaadly  tb 
vunmd  was  oidy  partly  demolished,  when  the  incareaeing  darappew  and 
thaking  of  the  earth  induced  the  workmen  to  leavfi  o£  Seytial  Anb 
then  plunged  into  the  str^on,  and  exerting  all  their  8tz»iigth  to  posh  dom 
the  remaining  part,  some  openings  were  aeon  made,  and  the  river  hrob 
tfaEOOgh  with  imesistible  violeBce.  For  aeme  tioA,  it  waa  like  the  mdaif 
of  a  cataract.  According  to  custom,  the  kiaya-bey  distnhnted  a  gwxl  aam 
of  QMwey,  throwing  it  into  1^  bed  of  the  omai  below,  where  a  grsstiiiny 
Bsen  and  boys  scrambled  for  it.  Several  of  them  had  a  sort  of  net,  fietcnsd 
on  the  top  of  a  pole,  to  catch  the  money  as  it  fieti.  It  was  an  amiiiB$ 
scene,  as  the  water  gathered  hst  round  them,  to  see  them  atroggliiig  vA 
groping  among  the  waves  for  the  coin ;  but  ^e  violence  of  the  toneat  boos 
bore  ihem  away ;  and  there  were  siwie  who  had  lingered  to  the  last,  lad 
now  sought  to  save  themselves  by  swimming,  still  bi^bting  the  vava, 
and  gra^Nug  at  the  money  showered  down,  and  diyiog  after  it  ai  it  dia- 
appeared.  Unfortunatiriy,  this  sport  costs,  every  year,  a  £bw  livei;  and 
one  young  man  vras  drowned  diis  morning.  The  diflferent  veassls,  kaj; 
ena  ^e  fall  had  subsided,  rushed  into  the  lanal  and  entered  the  dt|^,  thor 
docks  crowded  with  all  ranks,  uttering  loud  exclamations  of  joy. 

^/The  overflowing  of  the  Nile  is  the  richest  Ueaaing  of  Heaven  ta 
the  Egyptians:  as  it  finds  its  way  gradually  into  the  various  psrts  of 
Ae  city  and  neighhonrhood,  the  iidiahitants  crowd  to  drink  of  and  wask 
in  it,  and  re^ice  in  its  progress.  The  vaat  squace  called  the  Birket,  wbicfa^ 
on  our  anivai,  had  presented  a  sad  and  dreary  area,  was  aow  tamed  iato 
a  novel  and  heautiful  scene,  being  covered  with  aa  expanse  of  water,  oot 
of  the  bosom  of  which  arose  the  fine  sycamore-trees.  On  one  side  of  tiu 
aquare  is  the  palace  of  the  pasha ;  on  ike  of^osite  side  is  the  Coptic  qBt^ 
ter :  the  palace  of  the  chief  of  the  Mamlooks,  of  a  poor  appearanee,  witk 
some  houses,  fortifications,  and  ruins,  forms  the  rest  of  this  squara.  la 
walking  round  the  city,  and  observing  so  many  flat  and  naked  parts,  deBti> 
tnte  of  verdure,  and  encompassed  with  piles  of  ruins,  one  can  berdly  oaa* 
ceive  how  the  waters  can  ever  readi  them ;  but  every  day,  after  the  catliBg 
of  the  bank,  it  is  interestmg  to  see  how,  silently  and  irreeistibty,  epMe 
after  space  is  changed  from  a  dreary,  useless  desert  into  a  smiling  bed 
of  water,  which  brings  health  and  abundance  with  it.  The  aounds  of  joy 
and  festivity,  of  music  and  songs,  are  now  heard  all  over  ihe  city,  witb 
cries  of  ^  Allah  /  AUah  V  and  thanks  to  the  Divine  bounty  for  so  iaeod- 
mahle  a  blessing/' 

Fedival  of  the  Birth  of  Mahomet.']  This  Mahommedan' festival  is,  ^ 
course,  annually  oelebreted  throughout  Egypt.  M.  ChanmoUion  tfaao 
describes  it  in  a  letter  from  Cairo  :  ^'  The  great  and  imposmg  pktoe  d 
Ezbekieh,  the  centre  of  which  is  still  occupied  by  the  innndatioB,  wtf 
crowded  with  people,  looking  at  strollers,  or  female  dancers,  ItsteaiDg  to 
•ingers,  or  surrounding  oplendid  tents  under  which  acta  of  devotion  wei« 
performed.  There,  cross-legged  Muaselmen  read  ehaptera  of  the  Kona 
m  cadence  ;^here,  SOO  devotees,  also  aciKted,  but  in  ptfallel  ^aa&h  ^ 
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contimaUy  moTiiig  the  upper  part  of  their  hodies  up  and  down,  like  pnppeti 
apon  sfMiiigs,  Bimg  in  chorus  La'AUah-EUallah  I  'There  is  no  other  God 
than  Grod.'  Farther  on,  400  enthusiasts,  standing  up  in  a  drcle,  and 
touching  each  other's  elhows,  jumped  up  and  down  in  time,  and  uttered 
the  name  of  JJlah  from  their  exhausted  lungs  without  ceasing,  hut  in  so 
higiihrioaa,  so  hollow  a  tone,  that  I  never  heard  a  more  infernal  chorus. 
TUs  abominable  growl  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  very  depths  of  Tartanis^ 
By  the  side  of  these  religions  rdemonstrations,  musicians,  courtezans,  swings, 
roiind-abouts,  and  tumblers,  were  in  full  activity.  This  mixture  of  profane 
sports  and  religious  practices,  together  with  the  strangeness  of  the  figures, 
and  the  immense  variety  of  costumes,  formed  an  infinitely  curious  spectacle, 
which  I  shall  never  forget." 


CHAP.  VI.— GOVEBNMENT— MILITARY  AND  NAVAL   FORCE— 

REVENUE. 

Egypt,  considered  as  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  is  governed  by  a 
pasha  or  viceroy ;  but  the  present  pasha,  in  many  of  his  acts,  disregards 
the  grand  seigmor,  and  is  every  thing  in  Egypt, — sovereign,  legislator,  ma- 
nufacturer, farmer,  and  money-changer.  The  form  of  government  varies 
according  to  circumstances.  There  is  no  frmdamental  or  traditionary  law 
rscognized ;  and  the  only  real  organization  which  exists  is  simply  adminis- 
trative and  financial.  It  is  said  that  the  present  pasha  has  organized  a  kind 
of  representative  assembly  at  the  seat  of  his  government.  About  160 
functionaries  of  various  ranks,  and  leading  men  in  the  different  provinces, 
assembled  by  order  of  the  pasha,  at  Cairo,  in  August  1829,  when  the 
measures  of  administration,  and  every  thing  relative  to  taxation,  were  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  pasha's  ministers.  It  is  stated  that  the  deliberations 
of  this  divan  have  hitherto  been  practically  fr«e,  and  that  their  sufi&ages 
have  never  been  overruled.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  may  be  the  result 
of  all  this.  Any  thing  like  a  representative  body  and  a  free  press  can  cer- 
tainly not  exist  with  any  modification  of  despotism.  The  kiahya-hey  is  the 
chief  of  the  administration ;  all  complaints  and  civil  actions  are  carried  be- 
fore him  ;  and  the  oriali  or  agha  of  police,  the  mohteeeb  or  agha  of  sub- 
sistence, and  the  bache-aghoj  who  is  chaiged  with  the  execution  of  the 
orders  of  government,  are  placed  under  the  kiahya-^bey's  authority.  The 
cadi,  or  grand  judge  whom  the  Porte  sends  to  Cairo,  holds  merely  an  annual 
appointment ;  the  notaries,  or  public  writers,  and  the  cheyks  or  lawyers  are 
placed  under  his  control.  The  police  is  vigilant,  and  the  administration  of 
justice  highly  summary.  The  court  of  &e  viceroy  is  composed  of  the 
kiahya-bey,  the  khaynadar,  or  chief  financier,  tlie  divan-effmdi,  or  foreign 
secretary,  the  ielihdary  or  master  of  the  household,  the  anakhtaT'aghasn, 
and  the  conmiandant  of  the  citadeL  The  viceroy's  body-guard  consists  of 
1,500  men. 

Military  and  Marine  Force."}  The  pasha's  forces  have  been  estimated 
at  10,000  infantry,  9,000  cavalry,  and  1,200  artillery ;  recent  accounts 
have  carried  this  force  so  high  as  35,000  men.  The  troops,  who  are 
chiefly  Arabians  and  Syrians,  are  commanded  by  beys,  and  the  different 
divisions  of  the  army  are  quartered  in  cantonments.  The  service  is  hx  from 
popular  in  Egypt ;  and  is  in  every  individual  case  compulsory.  The  naval 
force  in  1826  consbted  of  4  frigates,  11  corvettes,  SO  brigs,  and  13  gun- 
boats ;  but  this  navy  was  nearly  annihilated  in  the  fight  of  Navarino.    The 
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BaTigatkm  of  tiie  1^  b  protected  hf  goa  bo^ti,  A  mim  rnimil  «id 
dockyird  for  Tesseb  of  the  Ibie,  and  frigfttes,  is  now  l«ikdi]ig  st  AlesndnL^ 
J^Mwitte.^  The  refvime  of  the  peaha  hae  been  estimated  at  absat 
£5,000,000  of  piaatoes,  or  fofort,  a  sun  equal  to  absnk  £6,MQ,00e.  It 
is  drawn  froaa  taxes,  customs,  and  trifavte.  By  a  neent  order  of  tkepaaks, 
the  offices  of  reefers  and  collectors  of  ^  taxes  and  caslonH  haire  been 
limited  to  natives,  to  the  exdinion  of  ArmeniaBs,  Greeks,  ai»d  Je«%  «b> 
formerly  farmed  the  revenne.  An  OTdwifBer,  k  b  Fspoited,  has 
gaaised  St  Cairo. 


CHAP.  VIL^TOPOGRAPHY  OF  LOWBS  EGYPT. 

Boundaries,'^  The  bonndaries  of  SftArary,  Bahariy  or  Lowo"  Egypt, 
are  variously  fixed  hy  different  geographers.  Some  assign  to  it  the  whsA^ 
country  to  the  fork  of  the  Nile  southwards,  and  from  the  bomidariea  of 
Tripoli  on  the  W.  to  those  of  Syria  and  Arabia  on  the  £•  It  u  difficult, 
likefwiso,  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  eash^Ukty  or  provinoes,  into  which 
Lower  Egypt  b  divided.  We  shall  follow  the  boundaries  which  Nonet 
has  adopted  in  hb  map  of  Lower  £g3rpt,  and  which  has  been  followed  by 
Ukert  and  several  others.  Nonet  calb  die  district  lying  westwards  from 
the  Rosetia  branch  of  the  Nile  Bahireh  ;  the  dbtrict  lying  between  the 
two  arms  of  the  Mle  Garbiek  ;  and  that  lying  eastwards  from  the  Damiecta 
branch  CharkM^ 

IsL  District  o^  Bahirxh.]  Thb  dbtrict  b  bounded  on  the  N.  W, 
and  N.  by  die  Mediterranean ;  on  the  £.  by  the  district  of  Gerbieh ;  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  LS>yan  desert.  Its  northeni  parts  are  well-watered  and 
fertile ;  its  southern  are  uncultivated,  and  occupied  by  wild  Arabs.  The 
city  of  Alexandria,  situated  in  thb  district,  first  demands  our  attention. 

'^  Ia  1815  tbe  Tiotroy  of  Kfypt  fint  prool«imMl  •  new  omnization  of  the  army ;  bat 
the  reToH  of  his  troope,  and  the  plunder  of  Cairo,  oompetlea  him  to  relinoaidi  his  de> 
iifo.  The  murderoua  ware  wiih  the  Weehahltee  which  then  eneued  care  niaa  ladlkieB 
that  afkerwarde  enoured  aueeeii  to  a  profact  of  which  1m  had  never  for  a  mooent  leek 
eight.  The  rebellioue  chieie,  with  the  Turkish  and  AllMntan  aoldiery,  the  deeiared 
enemies  of  Innovation,  were  sent  on  expeditions  to  the  Hedjas,  and  a  eootiDoed  esriee 
of  leesee  soon  redueed  their  numhers  to  inaifniAcaiice.  The  elementa  of  a  military 
sehool  were  now  assemhled  at  Eeneh ;  M.  Doaaap>  a  French  medical  officer,  organized 
a  asilitarj  hospital ;  and  barracks  were  constructed  to  receive  the  recruits,  llie  negrsee 
taken  hy  Ismael  Pheha  in  the  provineee  of  Sennaar  and  CordoAin  arrived  In  crowds  as 
Amaoan.  They  quickly  amounted  to  4,000  men,  to  whom  were  added  a  number  of 
Arab  CsUahs,  who  had  voluntarily  enrolled  themsslvee,  or  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
cachefs ;  these  were  allotted  to  different  battalions,  of  which  the  frame-worit  had  besn 
previously  formed.  Daring  thie  period  the  arsenal  In  the  citadel  of  CaixD  was  Migaaiasdt 
and  a  fioundery,  machinery  for  boring  cannon*  reverberating  ftirnaoe%  and  varioas  other 
naeful  works,  established  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Gonon.  The  military  stuiT 
school  was  inaugurated  on  the  i6th  October,  1685 ;  the  nndens  eonsislsd  of  18  offoen. 
The  beginnings  were  very  diAonlt*  It  was  necesianr  to  be  arased  with  patience  and 
resolution  for  the  szpsriment.  The  idle  disposition  of  the  Turks,  their  want  of  prepa- 
ratory education,  nnd  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  language,  were  an  accumdation 
of  obstacles.  In  Decem1>er  1825,  some  of  the  regimente  received  their  coloora.  Tbia 
ceremony  took  place  agreeably  to  the  Mahommedan  eustom.  Every  regiment  waa 
formed  in  square,  facing  Inwards;  the  officers  ranged  in  the  centres,  Xne  Imaomn 
thundered  forth  Arabian  songs,  extolling  the  valour  of  the  Hussulnans^  and  asanrinf 
them  that  a  true  believer  could  eingly  dcatroy  a  hnndred  thoneand  CfarieUaiM  or  J«wk 
After  this  formality,  which  aoada  every  one  laugh,  they  read  the  directione  for  taking 
the  oath.  The  general,  Osman  Bey,  administered  It  to  the  colonels,  and  they  to  the 
lieutenant-colonels ;  and  the  oolouni  being  committed  to  the  ensigns,  were  carried  to  di* 
battalions.  Then  they  eloughtersd  lamb^  and  each  enslni  steeped  hie  right  hand  in  tb« 
blood,  and  applied  it  to  the  corner  of  the  flag.  Salvoe  of  artillery  terminated  the  oere>^ 
VMwy*  The  colours  are  white,  iMiund  wiUi  sliver  lace ;  and  verses  ftom  the  Keri(% 
with  the  dpher  of  Mehemed- Ali  are  embroidersd  on  them  in  gold  lettenk 
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dij^  afAlofomdrm.']     The  aaoieiyt  glory  of  Aiezandria  »  BtiU  attested 
hy  lis  magufieent  nins.    It  is  buiU  on  a  sandy  neck  of  land,  which  pro- 
|ecl0  horn  the  oBaO  itthmiu  by  which  the  lake  of  Mareotis  is  separated 
iramk  the  sea.    M.  Ijmgliw  has  endeavoured  to  proye,  that  a  city  existed 
«n  tkia  spot,  under  tlie  name  of  Racoudah — ^whidi  the  Greeks  transformed 
int^  iZftoeolir— many  ages  before  the  arrival  of  Alexander's  expedition. 
Howover  this  may  be,  liie  plan  of  Alexander's  dty  was  traced  by  one  of 
hm  ewA  engineen,  and  every  resource  of  power  and  art  was  employed  to 
reader  it  worthy  of  the  name  of  its  founder.    The  breaking  up  of  the  em- 
pire of  Alexander  did  not  retard  the  jwogross  of  Alexandria  to  opulence 
and  greatness.     It  became  the  capital  of  the  Ptolemies, — a  race  of  en- 
lightened princes,  who  placed  their  chief  glory  in  the  encouragement  or 
commerce  and  the  sciences.     They  erected,  on  an  island  opposite  to  the 
OMRith  of  the  harboor,  a  pharaSf  or  lighthouse,  which  was  considered  one  oi 
the  wonders  of  the  ancient  worid.     Under  their  auspices,  Alexandria  eur 
grossed  the  commerce  of  India,  the  grand  object  of  ancient  ambition.    The 
goods  beii^i;^  brought  up  the  Red  sea,  were  landed  at  Berenice ;  and  being 
carried  across  to  the  river,  were  there  embarked,  and  conveyed  down  to 
the  dty,  which  they  reached  by  a  canal,  then  communicadng  with  tlie 
main  branch  of  the  Nile.     Alexandria  became  at  the  same  time  the  centre 
of  all  sdences  connected  with  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  geography ;  and 
those  learned  men  only  were  valued  who  had  been  bred  in  its  school.     It 
was  also  famous  for  an  immense  library,  surpassing  all  othsra  of  which  an* 
tiqnity  could  boast,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  prodigiously  increased 
by  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.   Even  after  its  subjection  to  the  Roman 
empire,  Alexandria  scarcely  lost  any  of  its  splendour.     It  was  considered 
second  only  to  Rome ;  it  still  supported  its  reputation  for  sdence,  and 
became  a  grand  focus  of  political  and  ecdesiastical  factions.     It  continued 
ako  to  be  the  channel  by  which  the  commodities  of  India,  Arabia,  and 
Eastern  Afirica  were  transported  to  Eun^.     Aceinrding  to  Pliny,  it  was 
about  15  miles  in  circuit,  and  contained  a  population  of  300,000  dtizens, 
and  as  many  slaves.     Alexandria,  however,  received  a  fatal  blow,  when,  in 
640,  it  was  reduced  by  the  caliph  Omar,  and  subjected  to.  the  Saracen 
yoke.     It  is  generally  believed,  that  then  its  immense  library,  the  boast  of 
antiquity,  was  reduced  to  ashes :  Omar  remarking,  that  if  it  contained 
matter  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  it  was  permcious^ — ^if  not, 
it  was  at  least  superfluous.    In  the  report  made  to  the  caliph  by  the  Sara- 
cen general,  it  is  stated  to  have  contained  4,000  palaces,  4,000  baths,  400 
thea^es  and  public  edifices,  12,000  shops,  and  a  population  which  may  be 
estimated  from  its  including  40,000  Jews.     The  odiphs  transported  the 
seat  of  government  to  Cairo ;  and  Alexandria,  finom  thiei  period,  gradually 
decayed.     The  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  finally  de- 
stroyed its  commercial  importance.   No  traveller  has  described  in  so  lively 
a  manner  as  Volney,  the  aspect  of  ancient  Alexandria.     '^  In  our  country 
(says  he)  ruins  are  an  object  of  curiosity.     Scarcely  can  we  discover,  in 
nnfiieqnented  places,  some  ancient  castle,  whose  decay  announces  rather 
the  desertion  of  its  master,  than  the  wretchedness  of  the  neighbourhood. 
In  Alexandria,  on  the  comtrary,  we  no  sooner  leave  the  new  town,  than  we 
are  astonished  at  the  sight  of  an  immense  extent  of  ground  overspread  with 
ruins.     The  earth  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  lofty  bidldings  destroyed ; 
whole  fronts  crumbled  down,  roofs  fallen  in,  battlements  decayed,  and  the 
stones  disfigured  and  corroded  by  saltpetre.     The  traveller  passes  over  a 
vwt  pfain,  fanowed  with  trenches,  pierced  with  wells,  divided  by  walls  in 
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ratnsy  covered  orer  with  aadent  colimuis  and  modem  tombe,  amid  |Mlm 
trees  and  nopals*  and  where  no  Uring  creature  is  to  be  met  with,  hot  owb, 
bats,  and  jackals.  The  inhabitants  aocostomed  to  thk  scene,  bdioid  it 
without  emotion ;  but  the  stranger^  in  whom  the  reoollectioii  of  ancient 
ages  is  revived  by  the  novelty  of  the  objects  aroond  him,  feels  a  nmnaliiin, 
which  not  unfreqnently  dissolves  him  into  tears,  inspiring  reflectiona  whicfa 
fill  his  heart  with  sadness,  while  his  sool  is  elevated  by  their  soblimity.'' 
The  greater  part  of  this  area  is  snrronnded  with  a  high  and  double  will, 
generally  ascribed  to  the  Saracens.  We  subjoin  Dr  Richardson's  acoomit 
of  these  ruins,  and  of  the  Alexandrian  cataeombe,  in  a  note.'* 


i<  <*  ImpsUmt  to  «xpl«n  the  v«MraUe*froaBd,  ws  k»i4«d  at  ta  asriy  boor,  and  havlnf 
pansd  through  tho  Khan,  whore  a  herd  w  hungry  eiunelf  were  baiting,  we  moantai  oor 
aeiM,  poaeed  without  the  goto  of  the  (new)  city,  and  entered  Immediately  on  the  field  el 
mint.  Before  ue.  In  the  centre  of  the  eoene,  onliToned  by  a  few  apreadiag  palmar  elood  a 
Greek  and  a  Capoohln  eooveot,  with  a  buffalo  turning  a  water-wheel ;  a  round  eehnw 
met  on  our  right,  and  a  tall  obeliek  on  our  left ;  but,  excepting  tbeee,  all  waa  height  altcr- 
naUng  with  hollow,  mound  rlelog  oTer  mound,  with,  here  and  there,  the  end  of  a'baaa 
tifnl  column,  or  the  angle  of  an  enormoue  etoae,  cropping  out,  to  break  the  eontinnaty  ef 
the  drifted  aand,  unconeoUdatad  by  aught  of  vegeuble  growth.  We  directed  our  eonrae  to 
the  gate  of  the  Capuchin  convent,  where  we  found  thn  eupffrior,  a  Tonerable  old  man,  a 
natlTo  of  Genoa,  paadng  here  under  the  name  of  Padre  Carlo,  who  politely  offered  te 
ehow  ua  the  site  of  the  celebrated  church  of  St  Athanaalue.  It  Uee  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
eeovent,  and  la  qiUte  contlguoue.  The  baees  of  many  oolumna  of  ordinary  magnitude 
markft^  the  ramaina  of  an  extenalTe  edifice ;  but,  if  fragments  of  eoloeeal  grandeor  exln, 
they  are  all  buried  in  the  eand.  He  eaid,  that  the  French  had  Bnade  eacavationa  in  the 
site  of  thla  celebrated  cathedral,  and  had  diecovered  eomething  of  great  Talue,  but  hie 
nemory  did  not  aerve  him  to  state  what  it  was ;  not  eren  thoufh  the  word  earcophagos 
was  whispered  In  his  ear.  Close  by  lay  three  highly-finished  columns  of  syenits,  er 
laige-grained  Egyptian  granite,  which  probably  formed  part  of  the  same  building.  The 
rsvereod  cicerone,  however,  informed  me,  that  these  belonged  to  the  baths  of  Cteopatrs, 
to  whom,  I  afterwards  found,  e^ery  thing  Is  attributed,  of  which  the  real  owner  is  un- 
known  Continuing  the  route  which  the  friar  had  pointad  out,  I  caaae  to  the 

Persian  wheel,  which  was  drawn  by  two  buffaloes  and  raised  water  to  fill  the  dstems 
for  the  tupplv  of  the  city.  This  can  be  done  only  once  a-year,  and  but  for  a  short  time, 
when  the  Nile  is  at  its  height ;  but  the  cisterns,  Mnc  then  filled,  ara  sufllcient  to  supply 
the  city  with  eKcellent  water  all  the  year  round.  The  aame  wae  the  caee  with  anciont 
Alexandria ;  and  the  same  datems  which  held  the  water  for  the  ancient  city,  also 
contain  it  for  the  modem.  A  great  part  of  Alexandria  etood  upon  archee,  under  whidi 
the  cisterns  were  formed :  these  archee  etill  exist,  and  ara  stated  to  be  partly  Greek  and 
partly  Roman.  Continuing  the  route,  I  came  In  a  few  minutes  to  two  beaotifal  obe- 
lisks that  once  adorned  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies.  One  still  stands  erect ;  the  oAcr 
lies  prostrate ;  but  both  an  entire,  except  a  small  disintegration  from  the  action  of  the 
weather  on  the  eide  towards  the  eouth  eael.  They  an  coTored  with  hIeroglTpliies  en 
every  side :  the  tablete  refer  them  to  the  templee  and  'statiies  in  Uetionolia  and  Thebes 
They  are  about  64  feet  high,  and  8  fSeet  equara  at  the  base.  The  one  that  liee  proetrate, 
is  mounted  on  prope,  and  seems  as  if  pnpared  for  a  Journey :  accident  alone  haa  pro> 
vented  ite  being  in  England*  HaTing  eurreyed  the  obdieks,  I  regained  the  beaten 
track,  and  punned  my  way  to  the  KoeetU  gate,  along  what  eeemed  to  hare  been 
the  princiMi  etreet.  On  each  side  lay  rows  of  stately  columne  of  marble^  all  over- 
turned. Theee  are,  probably,  the  remaina  of  that  magnificent  colonnade  that  paseed 
between  the  gatee  of  the  eun  and  moon,  adorning  each  side  of  the  principal  straeL 
In  the  numerous  excaTations,  I  obeerred  manv  deep  foundatlone,  archee,  and  walls 
of  what  had  been  stetelv  buildings ;  but  could  not  be  certain  la  nfarring  any  irf 
them  to  structures  of  particnlar  note.  A  little  wav  to  the  right  of  our  path,  two  m^mndt 
stand  pra-eminent,  dletinguished  from  the  othen  by  their  magnitude  alone.  Thither  I 
was  directing  my  course,  out  the  bourichieri  informed  me,  that  theee  wen  two  Turkish 
forts,  and  must  not  be  avproaehed.  The  largest,  from  itt  oomnaaading  situation  and 
distance  from  the  great  aarbour,  ia  probably  the  succeseor  of  the  Panitcm  Turbmatum, 
from  the  summit  of  which  the  whole  tawn  was  distinctly  Tisible.  The  military  eye 
might  suspect  their  preeent  use ;  but  the  ordinary  obeerrer  woirid  not  find  any  thing  lu 
their  appeiarance  to  deter  his  approach.  Passing  out  by  the  Rosetta  gate,  and  turning  to 
the  left,  I  proceeded  over  the  ruins  towards  tne  Lochian  promontory.  The  palace, 
which  occupied  about  one-third  of  the  town,  etretohed  idong  In  this  direction.  The  hol- 
low sound  beneath  our  feet  indicating  the  natan  of  the  monnde  over  which  we  wen 
Cuing ;  end  the  eand  which  had  pound  down  in  ecTerai  places,  opened  a  viata  into 
^e  •ubtenmneous  chambers,  which  it  was  impossible  to  examine  without  much  exes, 
nation .  Detached  maeeee  of  stone  and  lime,  and  brick  and  lime,  of  Roman  mannfactun, 
lay  around  la  great  confusion ;  and  all  along  this  eastern  side  of  the  Great  Harbour, 
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From  th«  ancient  we  turn  to  the  new  Alexandria ;  which,  eren  in  its 
Btate  of  decay,  is  still  to  Europeans  the  most  interesting  of  the  cities  of 
Egypt.  It  is  hnilt  chiefly  along  the  coast,  and  has  been  surrounded  by  All 
Ptoha  with  walls,  but  occupies  only  a  small  portion  of  the  space  encloeefl 
within  the  Saracenic  walls.  The  modem  town  is  thus  described  by  Dr 
Richardson,  who  visited  Bgypt  in  1816-18  :  '<  Alexandria  is  surrounded 
with  a  high  stone  wall,  entered  by  four  gates,  and  contains  about  14,000 
inhabitants.     The  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  irregular.     The  houses 

roioad  bootBt  are  seen  extendlof  u  met  wey  into  the  eee,  which  were  probably  merged 
ander  the  eorfeee  of  the  water,  at  the  time  of  the  fatal  eartboualce  in  which  Alexandria 
lost  50,000  of  her  citizens.  The  Island  of  Antirrhodot,  that  lav  in  front  of  the  harbour, 
memormble  for  the  ThnmUum  of  Mark  Anthony,  and  other  buildings,  is  no  where  to  he 
eeen :  it  Is  reported  to  have  been  washed  away,  bat,  most  probably,  disappeared  in  the 
asne  dreadful  catastrophe.  Stretching  on  to  the  point  of  the  harbour,  there  is  a  small 
Turkish  fort,  occupying  the  site  of  the  little  Pharos ;  but  It  Is  now  deserted  and  in  ruins. 
Rocraeing  my  stepe,  I  paesed  by  the  Roeetta  gate,  and  proceeded  round  the  ancient 
wnUa  of  the  town,  which  are  equally  buried  in  sand  with  the  houses  which  they  sur- 
rounded, and  are  known  only  by  their  sudden  and  precipitous  rise  from  the  adjacent 
groand.  HaTing  truTelled  about  a  mile  without  meeting  with  any  thing  worthy  of 
Bottoe,  I  passed  by  a  low  part  in  the  wall,  and  came  into  a  large  open  equare.  probably 
the  Gymnasium :  it  is  covered  with  sand,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  high  mounds. 
Adjoining  It,  on  the  north-west,  rises  the  majestic  column  which,  now  that  the  ine(^p- 
tlon  has  been  read,  we  must  call  Diocletian's  pillar.  It  is  devated  upon  a  pedestal  about 
twelve  feet  high,  which  is  much  injured.  The  shaft  is  round,  and  risee  to  about  the  height 
of  90  feet.  It  is  surmounted  with  a  Corinthian  capital  of  about  10  feet.  The  column  is 
one  block  of  large-grained  granite,  the  same  as  that  found  at  Eesouan :  It  Is  nine  feet  io 
diameter,  with  a  perceptible  enietUf  without  hieroglyphics,  remarkably  well  cut,  and 
very  little  injured  bv  the  effects  of  time.— About  a  mile  to  the  weet  of  the  column,  and 
wittiout  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  are  the  Catacombe,  nearly  in  as  ruinous  a  condi- 
tion 88  tho  city  whoee  dead  they  were  intended  to  receive.  The  real  entrance  to  these 
sabtemncan  abodee  is  unknown :  the  present  entrance  paises  off  from  the  sea,  like  the 
entrance  into  a  grotto.  On  arriving  at  the  spot,  we  paused  In  the  narrow  passage  to 
light  our  torches,  and  to  perform  the  customary  prelusive  ceremony  of  firing  off  a  mna- 
krt,  aa  well  as  the  more  uncommon  one  of  sounding  a  bugle-horn,  to  announce  to  tho 
jackals  and  bats,  the  disgusting  tenants  of  these  abodes,  that  they  were  about  to  be 
visited  by  human  beings.  Then,  each  of  us  being  armed  with  a  lighted  candle,  preceded 
by  oor  guide,  we  crawled  along  on  our  hands  and  feet  for  about  twenty  yards  under  tho 
borizontal  stratum  of  calcareous  rook.  The  first  chamber  that  we  entered  into,  was 
about  ten  feet  square,  and  rather  low  in  the  roof:  It  contained  a  number  of  bones,  and 
was  pervaded  by  a  damp  unwholesome  smell.  The  next  chamber  that  was  entered,  was 
larger  and  higher  in  the  roof,  contained  many  more  bonee,  and  earcophagi  cut  In  the  side 
of  the  floor  for  the  reception  of  the  dead,  and  was  equally  damp  with  the  first.  The  third 
cliamber  was  half  full  of  sand,  and  showed  the  entrance  into  a  fourth,  which  may  be 
called  the  etate-chamber ;  the  door  was  adorned  with  Doric  pilasters  and  a  pediment,  in 
tho  centre  of  which  was  a  course  half>  finished  globe,  surmounted  with  a  creeoent.  This 
chamber  is  round,  with  three  recesses,  one  fronting  the  door,  and  one  on  each  hand : 
it  contained  no  bonee,  nc  sarcophagi,  and  very  little  sand,  llie  other  chambers  that  we 
entered,  were  eo  choked  up  with  sand,  that  we  Irequently  moved  on  In  contact  with  the 
ceiling.  As  there  waa  nothing  to  be  disoovered  here  without  immense  labour,  we  soon 
became  tired  of  crawling  over  sand  without  any  object  to  animate  the  pursuit,  and,  re- 
tracing our  wav,  regained  the  open  air,  without  having  been  regaled  with  Uie  sight  of  n 
jadml  or  the  nutter  of  a  bat.  The  form  of  these  cluimbers,  the  doors,  pilasters,  and 
stone  troughs,  show  them  to  be  entirely  Grecian.  In  size  and  proportion,  they  are 
folly  equal  to  the  Egyptian  catacombs  in  other  parts  of  the  country :  but,  in  the  fitting 
up  and  decoratione,  or  even  the  preservation,  tney  are  not  to  be  named  in  comparison 
with  the  latter.  All  along  the  shore  of  this  western  harbour  are  many  sepulchree  of 
inoonaiderable  note  ;  some  of  them  under  the  rock,  many  that  are  merely  cut  into  it, 
and  open  to  the  air,  and  many  covered  with  water  under  the  level  of  the  sea.  Many 
bathe  were  also  exhibited  to  us  in  this  quarter,  which  were  named,  aa  usual,  the  Baths  of 
Cleopatra ;  they  are  small,  ineommodlous,  and  of  difficult  entrance ;  and  those  that  we 
were  shown  are  of  a  deacription  far  too  inferior  to  countenance  the  supposition  that  they 
had  ever  been  used  aa  baths  by  that  luxurious  queen,  or  any  of  her  royal  prcdeceewn« 
Their  ezpoeed  and  dreary  situation,  by  the  marrin  of  the  tombs,  rather  iwinte  them  out  aa 
the  common  baths  for  the  plebeian  multitude  of  the  luxurious  Alexandriane.  The  cele- 
brated lighthouse  that  occupied  the  extremity  of  the  western  side  of  the  Great  Harbour, 
h  now  aocceeded  by  an  inaignificant  fortress ;  and  on  that  spot  whence  a  hospitable 
ray  once  leaned  to  invite  the  induatrlous  mariner  to  anchor  in  a  peaceful  harbour,  a 
sullen  Mussulman  now  smokee  his  pipe,  and  looking  from  the  embrasures,  insults  the 
Chriatlany  and  turns  him  from  the  gate  with  disdain.** 
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are  fom  three  to  four  ilariM  Ugli,  etroog  and  eiibetMitkly  bnt  of 
ably  dnll  appearance,  from  their  baTing  few  wiadowe  to  the  atieeta.  The 
baan  are  feir,  hot  ara  amply  prorided  with  doth,  tobacco,  tbcibety  ami 
▼egelablea.  The  wharf  pwaente  an  actiTe  aoane  of  ahipe  building,  voseli 
taluiig  ia  their  cargoes,  with  heaps  of  grain  and  bales  of  goods  piled  ap 
aloag  the  shore.  But  the  Enropean  stranger  is  particalariy  strock  with 
the  crowds  of  naked  porters  that  ply  their  busy  taak,  and  die  awanns  of 
henid  beggars  that  constantly  importone  him  and  harrow  ap  his  ft»i^lt«gfT, 
During  the  season  of  filling  the  cisterns  (September),  the  trsTeller  can 
hardly  slop  for  a  moment  without  being  jostled  by  a  leadieni  bag  of  water, 
hanging  on  the  lank  sides  of  a  raw-boned  camel,  towering  along  in  her 
majestic  pace  to  deposit  it  in  the  reserroirs.  One  troop  after  another  ocscn- 
pies  the  streets  during  the  whole  of  the  day.  Crowds  c^  human  beinga,  half 
naked,  parade  the  streets  also,  with  leathern  sacks  full  of  water,  suspended 
from  their  shoulders,  and  resting  upon  their  naked  back  and  breaat.  Sotne- 
times,  with  a  cup  in  their  hands,  they  call  upon  you  to  purchase  a  diangfat ; 
at  other  times,  they  pass  quietly  on  and  deposit  their  burden  in  the  resets 
voir,  along  with  their  fellow-labourers  the  camels."  The  annual  raragas  of 
the  plague  usually  commence  at  Alexandria  about  the  20ih  of  F^mary, 
and  cease  towards  the  latter  end  of  June. 

Rosetta.^     Rosetta,  situated  on  an  eminence  upon  the  western  bank  of 
the  Bolbitine  branch  of  the  Nile,  4  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  about  40 
miles  distant  from  Alexandria,  is  also  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
Hie  houses  are  built  of  brick,  for  the  most  part  pbistered  over  and  white 
washed.     The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  project  eo  as  nearly  to 
meet  at  the  top, — an  airangement  which,  though  it  gives  coolness  to  the 
nanow  streets,  renders  them  very  gloomy.     Rosetta  is  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  environs :  being  completely  embosomed  among  date,  i»— *«-»^ 
orange,  sycamore,  and  other  trees.     Those  fruits  which,  even  in  the  moat 
fitvonred  countries  of  Europe,  cannot  be  reared  without  consideiable  at- 
tention, flourish  here  almost  without  culture,  and  in  the  utmost  luxurianoe. 
The  orange,  the  lemon,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  hennee,  bl«id  the  fra- 
grance of  their  perfume ;  and  the  lofty  palm  towering  over  all,  adds  mu- 
nificence to  the  landscape.     The  city  has  upwards  of  50  caravansaries,  and 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  very  considerable  number  are  fordgn- 
ers.     It  furnishes  red  cotton  yam,  dressed  flax,  linen,  and  silk-dyes  for  the 
dresses  common  in  the  East,  and  also  a  little  rice.     The  famous  trilingnsr 
stone-^now  in  the   British   Museum— to  which  the  learned  world,  aa 
already  explained,  is  indebted  for  the  ingenious  discoveries  of  Dr  Yoni^ 
and  M.  Champollion,  respecting  the  phonetic  use  of  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters in  writing  proper  names,  was  discovered  in  this  dty. 

7%s  Vallei^  of  Natron.']  The  Natron  valley  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable physical  features  in  this  district  of  Egypt.  It  forms  an  angle  oC 
about  44*  westwards  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  contains  none  of  the 
species  of  rocks  which  are  found  scattered  about  in  other  parts  of  Egypt. 
There  is  a  series  of  six  lakes  in  tins  valley,  the  banks  of  which,  as  well  se 
the  surface  of  the  waters,  are  covered  with  crystallised  muriate  and  sulphate 
of  soda,  and  carbonate  of  sodaor  natron.  The  water  of  one  of  thym  ^  red 
like  blood.  On  digging  eastward,  from  the  locality  of  the  lakes,  fredi 
spring  water  is  obtained.  The  natron  is  collected  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Terraneh,  a  town  on  the  Nile,  and  sent  by  them  to  Rosetta,  whence  it  is 
toM«nitted  over  tlie  country.  There  are  four  Coptic  convents  in  this 
valley,  which  are  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  4th  centmy.  Tlieir 
mnates  are  miserably  poor^  and  still  more  miserably  ignorant. 
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A  ridge  of  bills  dindcs  the  vaUey  of  N«tnm  from  die  Bakat  Belmna 
or  JSbAor-e^/tort^A,  on  the  wMtwank.  The  TaUey  iMsageMralbKaddi 
of  8  milei,  and  is  said  to  stretch  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  serves  as  a 
defence  against  the  eneroaofaing  sands  of  the  Western  deeert.  The  vegeta- 
tion in  theee  TaUeys  has  a  wikl  and  dieary  aspect;  the  palms  we  men 
bvahee,  and  bear  no  frnit. 

.  %L  District  op  Garbibh.]  This  district  comprehends  the  greater  part 
of  the  Delta.  It  is  boonded  on  die  N.  fay  the  Mediterranean;  (m  the  £. 
by  the  district  of  Charideh,  from  which  it  is  sepaialed  by  the  Damietta 
bnmeh  of  the  NUe ;  on  the  S.  by  Charkieh ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  district 
of  Bahireh.  It  consists  of  one  vast  plain,  everywhere  crossed  by  canals ; 
the  eoathem  part  is  well  cultivated;  extensive  tracts  in  the  north  are 
sterile  and  desolate. 

TowHg*]  Fouah  is  aitoatedon  the  rij^bankof  the Mle>at the  entrance 
of  the  Alexandrine  canaL  It  has  a  more  comfortable  appearance  than  is 
eommonly  to  be  met  with  in  the  cities  of  £g3rpt ;  the  booses  are  large,  and 
there  are  14  mosqnes.  When  Rosetta  became  the  entrepot  of  the  com- 
meroe  of  the  Nile,  Fonah  lost  ranch  of  its  fonner  splendonr.  Some 
geographers  snppooe  that  this  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nan- 
craiu;  others,  that  of  MeUlu4 — Ramanieh  is  a  place  of  some  importance 
aa  a  military  station. — A  short  distance  to  the  S.  of  Ramanieh  are  the 
•opposed  runs  of  Satf,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Delta.  We  subjoin 
in  a  note  M.  ChampoUion's  interesting  account  of  the  catacombs  or  necro- 
poKs  existing  here.^'-^Jf«iioi^  a  large  village,  stands  on  a  canal  which 
interaeets  the  Delta,  and  comnranicates  with  both  branches  of  the  Nile. 

1'  W«  bent  our  course  towards  a  large  iaclosare,  which  we  had  descried  on  the  plain 
•vcr  tteee  tha  aionihif  «  The  Inondattea,  which  still  eorered  part  of  tl»e  laiid,  com- 
pelled iM  to  make  soTsral  wiadiDgs,  and  we  passed  an  Egjptiau  necr^pclitf  built  with 
unbaked  bricks,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  broken  pottery,  amongst  which  I 
picked  up  several  fragmenta  of  small  Aiuereal  figures^  The  large  indoanrs  can  only  be 
entered  by  a  medom  door,  which  has  cTidently  been  cut  through  the  wall.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  impressions  produced  upon  me,  when,  after  having  cleared  the 
door,  I  suddenly  perceired  before  me  enormous  masses,  upwards  of  80  feet  in  height, 
kekiog  like  recks  rent  by  ligbtnlng,  er  tossed  up  by  earthquakes.  I  ran  to  the  centre 
ef  this  gigantic  circnmTallation,  and  then  recognis^  Egyptian  constructions  in  unbaked 
bricks,  16  inches  long,  7  wide,  and  6  in  thlcknees ;  this  also  was  a  necropolis,  and  it 
cxpiuins  how  the  towns  of  Lower  Egypt*  and  these  at  a  distance  from  moautalasr  dls* 
posed  ef  their  mummie%— a  point  which  had  hitherto  created  seme  curiosity  and  embar. 
raesment.  This  second  necropolis  of  Sais,  in  the  colossal  ruins  of  which  several  stories 
ef  small  funereal  chamben  sml  exist,  (the  number  must  have  been  Infinite,)  is  net  less 
than  1400  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  500  in  breadth.  On  the  sides  of  some  of  the 
chambera  there  are  still  asany  vases  of  baked  day,  in  which  the  intestines  of  ths  dead 
were  deposited.  At  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  we  found  bitumen.  Right  and  hft  of 
tth  Deeropolls  there  are  two  mounds,  on  one  of  which  we  also  Ibund  fragmenta  of  reoe 
and  grey  granite,  of  fine  red  sandatene,  and  of  white  saarblck  called  here  *  marble  of 
Xhebea.  On  this  latter,  legends  of  the  Pharaohs  ars  sculptured.  I  have  secured  several 
flue  epeclmens.  The  dimensions  of  the  great  fnclosure  which  contained  theee  edifices^ 
ars  really  sarprlatng.  The  parallehigfam,  the  smaller  aidsa  of  which  are  not  lem  thaa 
1440  feet,  and  the  larger  ones  8160,  is  more  than  7000  feet  in  circumference.  The 
height  of  the  wall  may  be  estimated  at  80  feet ;  and  we  found  its  thickness,  by  actual 
meaaurement,  to  be  not  less  than  64 !  We  might  have  counted  in  It  large  bricks  by 
■lUkNse.  This  gigantic  circumvallatioD  appsara  to  me  to  have  contained  the  principal 
sacred  edifices  ef  &is.  All  those  of  which  the  ruins  still  exist,  wsre  ulaces  of  burhil ; 
and,  according  to  the  Indications  alForded  by,  Herodotus,  the  tombs  of  Aprfee,  and  of  Me 
anceetors,  the  Saltlo  kings,  must  have  bees  la  the  conatruetion  wbkk  1  vlaitsd,  whUe 
the  monument  of  the  usurper  Amasis,  must  have  stood  on  the  other  side.  That  part 
which  fronts  the  Nile  may  have  inclosed  the  great  temple  ef  Neith,  the  chief  goddcaa 
ef  ^is ;  and  we  have  fired  shots  over  its  ruins  at  her  consscrated  owls,  which  the  UBedala 
ef  Saie»  aa  weU  as  theee  ef  lis  daughter,  AtbeBS^  sliU  dispUy  in  a  manner  which  pro- 
claims the  certainty  of  their  relatlonahip.  Within  a  few  hundred  toises  of  the  angle, 
near  the  forced  door,  thei*e  are  several  mounds  which  cover  another  necropolis.  It  haa 
been  that  of  men  of  rank  and  distinction.  Excavations  huvs  already  been  made  in  It,  and  I 
have  seen  an  enormous  sareopheguk  ef  greaa  baialt,  which  was  that  of  a  guardian  of 
the  templee  under  Fsaumetichus  11. 
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Tke  wmUs  are  tamranded  by  the  chwL  Hie  hooaes  are  mean,  the  etreeli 
crooked  and  narrow,  and  the  inbabitantay  amonnting  to  about  5,000,  wn' 
employed  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  mats,  which  are  made  of  nuhea 
from  the  Natron  Talley.  ¥^thoat  the  walla  are  kige  monndi  of  nuna  and 
earth,  and  in  the  ricinity  are  fielda  of  wheat,  barley,  maize,  lentilea,  and 
lupins. — Mansourah  ia  finely  aitnated  on  an  eminence  near  the  Nile ;  it  u 
a  modern  town,  bnilt  partly  of  mine  and  partly  of  bricka.  It  is  hrge^ 
with  numerona  moaqnea ;  and  is  fimaooa  for  the  miafortanea  and  the  forti- 
tude of  Louia  IX^  who  waa  taken  priaoner  under  ita  walla  in  1856.  It 
baa  aome  traffic  in  rice  and  aal-ammoniac,  and  from  ita  vaat  chicken-OFeni 
auppliea  all  the  neighbourhood  with  poultry.  Eight  or  9  hoora*  diataiioe 
from  Manaonrah  ia  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage  called  SeUe  Gemianey 
after  a  great  aaint  of  the  Copta,  which  ia  visited  every  apring  by  many 
devoteea. — SalakUiky  buih  by  Saladin,  atanda  on  the  eaatem  boondaiy  of 
the  cultivated  land  of  Egypl^  and  containa  about  6,000  inbabitanta,  whose 
squalid  appearance  betokena  the  utmost  wretchedneaa.  It  baa  a  foitren 
and  a  moaque  entirely  of  atone,  with  a  lofty  minareU — Menxdleh  is  m  large 
town  on  tlw  lake  of  the  aame  name. — Tanta  or  Teniak  ia  reckcmed  the 
most  populous  town  in  the  Delta.  A^frmoua  aaint,  Seyd  Ahmed  el  Be- 
daoug,  who  had  done  many  wondera  in  hia  life*time,  ia  buried  here  ;  and  at 
the  time  of  the  aummer-aolatice  and  apring-equinoz,  hia  tomb  ia  viaited  by 
upwards  of  50,000  pilgrima^ — SBmtnnoudi  the  ancient  Sebamifiugt  ia  tbe 
moat  important  town  between  Cairo  and  Damietta.  It  ia  funoua  for  ita 
pigeons,  and  conducts  a  large  trade  by  meana  of  the  adjacent  caoab ;  and 
haa  a  population  of  5,000  aoula.— lf«4a(2s<  ia  a  populoua  town  on  a  navi* 
gable  canal. 

Damietta^  The  Dimyal  of  the  Araba,  aitualed  between  the  eaatem 
branch  of  the  Nile  and  the  lake  of  Menzaleh,  about  10  milea  above  ita 
junction  with  the  aea,  appeara  to  be  next  to  Alexandria  m  importance  and 
population.  It  contains  vaat  magazinea  of  rice,  chiefly  belonging  to  the 
pasha.  Ita  general  appearance — though  it  ia  dignified  by  no  remains  of 
antiquity — ^Ls  beautifully  pictnreaque.  The  Baoronneaa  Minutoli  affima 
that  it  reminded  her  of  Venice.  The  houaea  all  white,  and  generally  very 
high,  are  built  in  the  form  of  a  creacent,  along  a  bend  of  the  river,  upon 
the  right  bank,  each  having  ita  own  little  port  to  facilitate  the  s^proadi  of 
veasels.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  peninsula  with  the  village  of  Selaiudi, 
half  seen  amid  a  grove  of  sycamore  and  palm-treea.  The  country  around 
Damietta  ia  perhaps  the  most  fertile  and  beat  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and, 
with  the  Nile  and  the  lake  Menzaleh,  afibrda  to  the  Damiettana,  from  their 
high  terraced  roofa,  the  moat  delightful  views  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
Damietta  maintains  an  extensive  intercourae  with  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Though  surrounded  on  every  aide  by  water, 
the  air  is  conaidered  aa  very  aalubrious,  and  the  children  of  foreigners, 
who,  it  appears,  have  in  Cairo  acarcely  any  chance  of  reaching  maturity, 
are  reared  here  without  any  peculiar  danger  or  difficulty.  The  population 
ia  eatimated  by  Savary  at  80,000,  by  othera  at  only  30,000.  Damietta 
waa  taken  by  aaaault  in  the  6th  crnaade ;  of  ita  population  of  70,000  at 
that  time,  3,000  only  were  the  relica.  The  city  however  which  the 
Chriatiana  c^tured,  waa  5  miles  to  the  north  of  the  modem,  and  then 
called  TumiaihU.  Damietta  ia  repreaented  by  Ukert  aa  exceedingly  un- 
healthy ;  but  moat  other  writers  give  a  different  account  of  it. 

I&thmut  of  SuezJ]     Tlie  isthmus  of  Suez  is  a  tract  of  land  of  small 
elevation,  consisting  of  limestone  rocks,  with  strata  of  aandatone  and  silex. 
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It  18  tJJffAnA  wini  Mud)  ttid  in  Bonie  pstis  witti  Ktajplttlit  timttet*  On  Hlq 
H.  k  praKiilB  lh^  HjppeanMice  of  a  large  plfun,  brc/kai  here  and  tkere  1)y 
downs ;  in  the  middle  a  series  of  hills  rise  in  successire  terraces ;  on  thb 
£.  and  S.  £.  the  monntain-ridges  of  Arabia  and  Egypt  bound  the  plain  of 
the  lathmns.  The  lake  Btrket-^BaUahy  which  stands  in  communication 
with  lake  Menndeh,  md  ike  hlfe  of  TtejoA,  and  the  Bitter  hdces,  form  a 
series  of  basins,  running  N.  and  S.  along  the  isthmus.  Tliis  tract  of  land 
Ins  a  general  declination  from  the  Red  sea  to  the  Mediterranean ;  a  similar 
dbdinadon  esu«t6  awards  die  Delta  and  KQe.  The  waters  of  the  Red  sea 
wdnld  iltfw  into  and  fill  th^  idmost  diy  and  deep  basin  of  the  Bitter  lakes 
but  for  the  interrentidii  df  a  sandy  isuimus  scarcely  3  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  R^  sttt.  The  breaddi  of  die  isthmus  in  a  straight  line  is  nearly 
72  miles. 

MaHmaHica.]  The  ancient  district  of  Marmarica  extends  from  Alex- 
andria to  the  gulf  of  Bomba.  The  northern  part  consbts  of  a  stiip  of 
ataMe  soU  lying  along  the  eoasty  and  not  reaching  farther  inland  than  from 
It)  to  15  leagues.  In  proceeding  southward  towards  the  Ammonlan  oasis, 
notliing  is  ^en  but  an  arid  desert.  The  tract  of  arable  land  is  divided  Into 
a  series  of  phdns  by  the  hills  which  cross  it.  These  gradually  rise  in  ele- 
Tatien  as  they  recede  from  the  coast.  '^  The  soil  of  Marmarica  bears 
dmmgfaout,'*  says  M.  Fadio — **  the  traces  of  harving  undergone  great  phy- 
rfcal  diadges,  &s  its  actual  state  of  devastation  presents  the  picture  of  human 
revtdotions.  Marine  shells  incrusted  in  the  rock,  madrepores  scattered  on 
the  hills,  basdtic  and  granitic  fragments  rolled  down  upon  the  secondary 
rocks,  and  a  disorderly  assemhlage  of  minerals  of  various  descriptions,  form 
the  general  appearance  which  this  country  exhibits.  Painful  is  the  im- 
pression whidi  it  makes  upon  the  mind  of  the  traveller.  The  continued 
nakedness  of  the  soil  renders  him  more  sensible  of  the  annihilation  of  the 
towns,  and  the  disappearance  of  llieir  inhabitants.  He  sees  nothing  before 
him  but  grey  plains  and  arid  hiNs ;  he  proceeds,  and  still  the  scene  wears 
the  same  aspect ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  picture,  destitute  alike  of 
life  and  colour,  the  presence  of  man  is  faintly  indicated  to  him  by  thd  dis- 
tant bleating  of  flocks  and  the  dark  spots  of  ihe  Arab  tents."  The  most 
feitHe  spots  are  the  low  places,  which  longest  retain  the  waters  left  by  the 
rains,  and  the  table-land  on  the  summit  of  the  hUls,  the  elevation  of  which 
secmr^s  them  against  the  encroachment  of  the  sands.  The  scanty  vegeta- 
tion consists  chiefly  of  different  species  of  saltwort,  particularly  the  mlsola 
termieulata.  After  the  early  rains,  foliaceous  lichens  and  other  cryptogamia 
center  the  soil ;  the  climate  of  Marmarica  being  entirely  distinguished  in 
tltis  respect  from  iSiat  of  Egypt.  In  the  ruined  dstems  and  quarries  which 
are  scatt^ed  here  and  there  throughout  the  alluvial  land,  some  wild  fig  and 
carob-trees  find  nourishment.  The  hare  is  frequently  met  with ;  and  is 
here  hunted  by  the  Arab  with  the  sovlouJc^  a  species  of  greyhound.  Troops 
of  gazelles  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  valleys.  The  eeraotes  takes  refuge 
with  tbe  scorpion  and  lizard,  from  the  rains  of  winter,  in  the  ruined  cisterns. 
Insects  are -numerous.  The  only  land-birds  are  birds  of  prey ;  the  halcyon 
and  the  stork  occur  on  the  coast.  Yet  this  dreary  region  exhibits  many 
traces  of  having  been  once  occiq>ied  by  a  civilized  and  even  numerous  po- 
pulation^— Ahoutir^  the  ancient  TapoAria^  once  famed  for  its  vines  and 
gardens,  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  all  purely  Greek,  Roman,  or  Arabian,  the 
momonenta  of  this  eountry  being  of  no  hi^  antiquity.  Five  hours  to  the 
S.£.  6f  Abonsir  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  now  called  JBoumnaJu 
In  many  places  in  the  oases,  ruins  and  monuments  are  s^en  isolated  ib 
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the  midit  of  the  nody  ocmhif  The  modern  inhebimti  of  Muniana  tn 
eotirely  Bedooin.  The  total  population  M.  Pacho  ettimatea  at  38,000 
•onlf. 
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CUy  of  Cairo.']  Bonlak  is  the  port  of  Cairo  where  the  Teasels  lietbat 
come  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Nile.  It  extends  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  exhibits  an  animated  scene.  In  the  harbour  of  old  Cairo  the 
vessels  lie  which  have  arrived  from  Upper  Egypt.  From  this  place  a  fine 
wide  road  leads  to  the  new  city,  or  Grand  Cairo  as  it  is  called  by  way  of 
eminence.  "  To  describe  the  interior  of  this  city/*  says  Dr  Clarke, "  woald 
only  be  to  repeat  what  has  often  been  said  of  all  Turkish  towns,  with  thii 
difference,  that  there  is  not,  perhaps,  upon  earth,  a  more  dirty  metropolis. 
Every  place  is  covered  with  dust ;  and  its  particles  are  so  minute,  that  it 
rises  into  all  the  courts  and  chambers  of  the  city.  The  streets,  destitate 
of  any  kind  of  pavement,  appear  like  a  series  of  narrow,  dusty  lanes  be- 
tween walls.  By  means  of  the  canal  which  intersects  the  city,  and  which 
was  now  (Aug.  12)  filled  with  its  muddy  water,  we  visited  a  great  part 
of  Cairo  in  a  boat.  The  prodigious  number  of  gardens  give  to  it  so  pleas- 
ing an  appearance,  and  the  trees  growing  in  these  gardens  are  so  new  to 
the  eyes  of  a  European,  that,  for  a  moment,  he  forgets  the  innomenble 
abominations  of  the  dirtiest  city  in  the  world.  The  most  beautiful  among 
them,  is  the  mimosa  Uhhekt  which  grows  upon  the  banks  of  the  caoal,  its 
long,  weeping  bi  anches  pendent  to  the  surfiice  of  the  water.  The  gardens 
are  filled  with  turtle-doves,  whose  melancholy  notes  suit  the  solitary  dispo- 
sition of  the  Turks.  The  houses  of  the  city  are  larger  and  better  boilt 
than  those  of  Canstantinople,  the  foundations  being  of  stone,  and  the  en- 
perstructure  of  brick  and  mortar ;  but  they  have  the  same  gloomy  appear- 
ance externally ;  the  interior  consists  principally  of  timber.  In  the  best 
houses,  the  taste  shown  in  decorating  the  apartments,  is  of  the  kind  called 
Arabesque.  Where  the  windows  are  glazed,  (they  more  frequently  exhibit 
an  open  lattice-work,)  they  are  ornamented  with  coloured  glass,  represent- 
ing landscapes  and  animals,  particularly  the  lion.  No  writer  has  paid  any 
attention  to  the  origin  of  the  painted  glass  in  Cairo ;  yet,  the  glaziers  of 
this  city  seem  to  have  preserved  an  art  which  is  supposed  to  be  imperfectly 
known  in  Europe.  From  the  open  terraces  in  many  of  the  principal  houses, 
and  from  the  flat  roofs  of  all,  the  view  is  extended  over  the  numerous  gar- 
dens of  the  city.  But  every  thing  is  disfigured  and  rendered  uncomfort- 
able by  dust.  All  the  foliage  is  covered  with  it,  and  the  boasted  vegeU- 
tion  of  Cairo,  instead  of  displaying  that  pleasing  verdure  with  which  Eu- 
ropeans, and  particularly  Englishmen,  fill  their  imaginations  when  reading 
descriptions  of  a  city  crowded  with  groves  and  gardens,  rather  exhibits  the 
unmviting  and  uniform  colour  of  the  desert.  That  its  gardens,  from  the 
novelty  of  the  plants  found  in  them,  are  sometimes  pleasing  to  the  eye  of 
a  European,  may  be  admitted  ;  and  it  has  been  acknowledged,  that  the 
plantations  adorning  the  sides  of  the  canal,  may  for  a  short  time  render  a 
stranger  unmindful  of  the  filth  and  wretchedness  of  the  city.  Bat  iht 
boasted  lakes,  or  rather  mud-pools,  into  which  the  waters  of  the  river  are 
received,  particularly  the  famous  Eshequier  Birkett  would  certainly  ^ 
considered  nuisances  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world.  The  dam  of  the 
canal  had  been  cut  about  three  days  when  we  arrived ;  and  every  one  was 
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■till  telling  of  the  rejoicingB  and  ceremonies  which  that  event  had  occasion- 
ed. We  entered  the  canal  in  our  djerm  ahont  noon,  and  after  making  the 
tour  of  nearly  the  whole  city  hy  means  of  the  canal  and  a  series  of  dikes 
filled  with  the  mnddy  water  of  the  river,  we  at  last  entered  the  Esheqnier 
Imke  at  six  o'clock,  p.  m.  Having  crossed  this  piece  of  water,  we  landed, 
and  went  to  the  honse  we  had  hired,  observing  every  where  the  same 
wretched  appearances  of  dirt  and  degradation.  How  Europeans  describ- 
ing^ Cairo,  can  call  any  thing  magnificent  which  is  surpassed  even  hy  the 
poorest  parts  of  Venice,  is  really  surprising.**  Nevertheless  M.  Cham- 
pollion  maintains  that  Cairo  has  been  most  unjustly  abused :  "  I  find  my- 
self,"— he  writes  in  1829 — **  very  comfortable  in  it,  and  those  streets  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  only  in  width,  appear  to  me  well  calculated  against  exces- 
sive  beat.  Without  being  paved,  they  are  remarkable  for  their  cleanliness. 
Cairo  is  a  monumental  city ;  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  are  of  stone, 
and  have  sculptured  doors  in  the  Arab  taste.  A  multitude  of  mosques, 
more  elegant  the  one  than  the  other,  covered  with  Arabesques  in  the  best 
style,  and  ornamented  with  minarets  admirable  for  their  splendour  and 
grace,  give  to  this  capital  an  imposing  and  varied  effect.  I  have  traversed 
it  in  every  direction  :  and  yet,  I  every  day  discover  new  edifices,  of  which 
I  did  not  even  suspect  the  existence.  Thanks  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Thou- 
loumides,  the  Fatimite  caliphs,  the  Ayonbite  sultans,  and  the  Baharite 
mamalnkes,  Cairo  is  still  a  city  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  though  barbarism 
has  destroyed,  or  suffered  to  be  destroyed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  delight- 
ful productions  of  Arabian  arts  and  civilization.  My  first  devotions  have 
been  paid  in  the  mosque  of  Thouloum,  an  edifice  of  the  9th  century,  and 
a  model  of  elegance  and  of  grandeur,  which,  though  half  in  ruins,  cannot 
be  too  much  admired.  While  I  was  examining  its  door,  an  old  shiekh 
proposed  to  me  to  visit  the  interior.  I  eagerly  accepted,  and  leaped 
through  the  first  door,  but  was  suddenly  stopped  on  reaching  the  second. 
It  was  not  lawful  to  enter  the  holy  place  with  shoes  or  boots  on.  I  had 
boots  but  no  stockings,  and  the  difficulty  puzzled  me.  However,  I  threw 
off  my  boots,  and  borrowing  a  handkerchief  from  my  janissary  and  another 
from  my  Nubian  servant  Mohammed,  and  wrapping  them  round  each  foot, 
I  soon  found  myself  on  the  marble  pavement  of  the  sacred  edifice.  It  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  finest  monument  of  Arab  architecture  now  in  Egypt. 
The  delicacy  of  the  sculptures  is  incredible,  and  the  series  of  arched  porti- 
coes produces  a  beautiful  effect.  I  shall  not  at  present  describe  the  other 
mosques,  nor  the  tombs  of  the  caliphs  and  the  Mamaluke  sultans,  which 
form  around  Cairo  a  second  city,  still  more  magnificent  than  the  ancient 
capital."  The  inhabitants  of  Cairo  amuse  themselves  with  feats  of  gym- 
nastics, and  singing,  and  dancing.  According  to  M.  Langles  the  population 
of  Cfldro  in  1810  was  262,700  souls.  The  pasha  has  established  a  line 
of  telegraphs  from  Cairo  to  Alexandria— a  distance  of  120  miles — ^which 
convey  intelligence  in  40  minutes. 

Tmribs  of  the  Mamalukes  and  Caliphs.']  Not  far  from  Cairo,  in  the  way  to 
the  desert,  is  the  burial-place  of  the  Mamalukes,  the  most  splendid  cemetery 
in  Egypt.  **  Here  repose  the  beys,  with  their  followers,  for  many  genera- 
tions. The  forms  of  the  tombs  are  various,  and  often  magnificent :  over 
the  sepulchres  rise  domes,  supported  by  slender  marble  columns,  and  some 
of  these  are  finely  carved.  The  tombs  of  the  caliphs  are  distant  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  another  direction  from  the  city,  amidst  the  sand :  they  are  beau- 
tiful monuments,  in  the  light  and  elegant  style  of  the  Saracenic  architec- 
tue,  and  are  in  a  very  perfect  state  of  preservation.     They  are  built  of 
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fine  UnoBtonB,  and  ara  Idk^  iqiiMe  bniUiiip  widk  iamm  and  inaaniih 
apme  af  tba  Jattar  of  ex<|niaijKa  worVwapal^ip,"  Sk  F.  Hemukar  lay^; 
'^  The  cemeteries  fonn  a  norel  mi  oot  mpmabg  appeanaioa^  The  ds- 
lert  U  stiMided  with  tomba*  moa^aeat  and  mawwoliMU  Theae  maaiMDi  aC 
die  dead  would  be  prefeii4>l9  to  the  hfibitatiooa  ai  tha  liviiigy  waca  it  m 
that  the  air  is  poUute4 :  foe  nothing  dtatnrfaa  the  aoUtndet  aicept  9H  a 
Fnday,  when,  the  houpea  of  monraing  seaoond  wkb  the  uUulu  if  Cm 
iromea.** 

GhizeK2  On  the  W.  bank  af  tha  Nile  appeara  th^  city  of  miaili« 
Ghizeh,  p\eaaantly  shaded  by  groTea  of  ajrcanoraa,  date%  and  olivas.  To 
the  W.  of  the  town  sta^d  tha  celebiated  pynunida. 

The  FYRAMioa.3  The  monmoenta  of  the  andent  giandanr  of  Egjpt 
have  a  charactei  of  inunenaity  that  aeta  them  ahova  thai  of  aU  other  na- 
tioDs.  NiooTeh*  Babylon^  and  other  Asiatic  capitals  onpe  famed  far  their 
wealth  and  spIendoar»  and  for  the  congregated  nationa.  that  crowded  their 
ionumerabk  streets,  have  either  totally  diMppeared,  or  their  sites  aia  now 
(GstrnguishaUe  oidy  by  shapeless  piles  of  mbbish.  £yea  the  master^pisccs 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  architecture  have  reached  oa  in  a  very  shattered 
and  imperfect  condition ;  hut  the  edifices  of  Egypt»  which  aaoend  to  an  en 
prior  to  any  record  ^f  authentic  history,  bear  scarcely  any  marks  of  ^ 
thousands  of  years  that  hare  passed  over  them»  and  atill  &play  to  u  en- 
tire the  arts  and  the  powers  ol  the  first  generations  of  man.  lley  da  not 
indeed  exhibit  that  perfection  of  taste  and  akiU  on  acconnt  of  which  tie 
works  of  Greece  have  become  models  to  succeeding  agaa ;  they  sppe^r 
to  aim  rather  to  astonish  by  their  immensity ;  they  riao  aa  it  weia  sbova 
the  ^orks  of  main  and  rivaj  the  giandeur  of  nature. 

All  the  world  is  more  or  less  acquainted  with  these  immense  mvfs,  tba 
f^ramids  ((f  GhizeKy  upon  which  the  hand  of  Time  seems  to  hafs  hitlisrta 
made  little  or  no  impression,  and  which,  (or  aught  that  yet  append  to  ^ 
foresight  of  man,  may  yet  endure  for  as  many  thousands  of  yean  w  ^^ 
alapsed  sioce  theic  erection.  They  are  seen  at  a  dbtance  of  30  miks,  ud 
aeem  to  retire  in  proportion  aa  they  aia  approached.  From  the  aiomot 
that  you  leave.  GhizcSi  until  you  reach  theow  they  seem  continnaUy  aesr  to 
yon.  You  would  think  that  you  had  but  a  narrow  fiMd  to  cross  to  icm^ 
their  base  when  you  have  yet  4  milea  to  ride.  '^  Their  stupendous  heighi 
says  Volney, — '*  the  steep  declivity  of  their  sides, — their  enonnaus  sofr* 
dity, — ^the  distant  ages  they  recall  to  memory* — the  recoUection  of  tin  hp 
hour  they  must  have  cost,  and  the  reflection  that  these  huge  rocks  sie  the 
work  of  man,  so  dimkiutive  and  feeble,  who  crawls  at  their  feet,  kwt  is 
wonder,  awe,  humiliadon  and  reverence^ — altogether  impresa  the  miiMi  01 
the  spectator  in  a  manner  not  to  be  described." 

Pyramid  of  Cheops^l^  The  pyramids  stand  upon  abed  of  rocks  160  ieft 
above  the  desert.  The  loftiest  is  called  the  pyramid  of  Chfoptf  froni  tha 
prince  by  whom  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded.  TraveUen  are  Mt 
agreed  with  respect  to  its  height.  Its  base,  according  to  tha  carelul  neaiar^ 
ment  of  Greaioes — ^which  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  as  the  most  9CC9r 
rate  that  has  yet  been  made — consists  of  a  square  of  746  feet,  covering  % 
little  more  than  11  acres  of  ground ;  its  perpendicular  height  is  499  fo^ 
It  is>  ascended  on  the  outside  by  an  uninterrupted  flight  of  steps,  6oin  J^ 
to  4  feet  high,  diminishing  in  height  aa  they  approach  the  top,  which  is  ^ 
feet  square  according  to  Clarke.  The  breadth  is  proportioned  to  tbe  ks%"^ 
ia  such  a  manner  that  a  line  stretched  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  woud 
to^ch  the  angle  of  every  step.    According  to  Diodorua  Sicnlus,  thi»  bniU- 
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iag  mnhwi  36iL<WQ  wofbiien.  aceordiag  to  Hacoclotai  100,090,  i^pMg 
SO  fWE*."  HaradQtiw  I^IU  na,  ''  The  gnat  pyriMnid  wu  covmd  with 
PqIIrM  itqp^  Fleetly  wdil  jomtecU  th«  •miiUeit  of  wbich  w««  SQ  C9«t 
Ittpg/'  Aopofdng  to  Diodania»  ''  tba  gi«|Lt  pyiwid  is  \nji%  9i  t timMb 
vicy  di4ki4(  WF  workiBmahiiii  bat  of  ai^  otf  r^l  doratHW."  PUay  wya, 
ll«$  i(  '*  i«  fqraHkl  of  atpnaa  hroogiit  from  tbo  qoarriaa  of  Aiibi«b  It  i« 
•01  te*  from  tha  fiUifa  of  Buiiriii  (wlpeli  stiU  axi^ta  under  the  mwpa  of 
BcnuirX'whopa  tl)pao  paiaoiia  loaida  who  ara  ao  akilfol  aa  to  climb  up  totbo 
%opu  *  From  tboni  faiatationa  we  are  tampted  to  aoppoao  that  Herodotoai 
Diodmoa,  and  PKay,  were  Uttle  battef  aogoointad  with  the  pyiamida  tkui 
Sbaw,  Thereiiot*  IXvioo^  or  Savitryi  9ot  la  meii^oQ  9alt»  Cavjf Ua*  oc 
3«l9qiii ;  and  thot  theao  giguitic  prodimtiooa  of  art  waio  aa  innoh  the  anb^ 
jocta  of  wondef,  and  their  wdgio  and  naoa  ai|aaUy  walmown,  to  thaoocieni 
Gioeka  and  Romana  aa  to  na.  Whatofor  nay  haTo  boan  the  atato  of  the 
great  pyvaaid  in  the  dbya  of  Herodotna,  at  praaent  the  external  part  apr 
poon  to  be  coaapoaed  of  great  aqnara  maaaea  of  a  fine  grained  carbooajKo  of 
Usao,  of  a  Kght  brown  colonr» — atopea  which  ||a?a  been  cat  &om  a  rod( 
mnning  a)oog  the  Nilei  wher^  the  ox^^avationa  from  which  they  haye  baea 
taken  are  a^  apparaot.  They  are  compacted  togothar  aol^y  by  thaiv 
•wm  waighti  without  Ume,  leadt  or  onmpe  of  any  metaL  In  the  body  of 
ths  pynmidy  howevoTy  wUch  ia  fall  of  irregnlar  atopaa,  it  haa  beaii  fonnd 
nocwaary  to  employ  a  mo^lar  <mnpoaed  of  limoi  earth,  9md  clay*  Theao 
atonea  are  not  nearly  ao  hard  aa  might  bare  been  expocted  from  tho  greal 
hmgib  of  time  that  the  edifice  has  remained  eptiro-  Soma  of  tham  are 
OFOA  Boltan;  and  their  proaervation  appoaie  chiefly  owiog  to  the  axff nt9 
dryaaaa  of  the  climate.  ^  He  who  baa  stood  on  the  aammit  of  thia  moal 
Onciopty  aod  yet  moat  mighty  moimment  of  mw^'s  poorer  and  prida9"  ithof 
boon  ramarkody  **  and  haa  looked  roond  to  the  far  honaoo  whore  Lihyaand  An^ 
baaUo^eotyi^hasaeaaathiafeetvthelaadofB^pt  dividing  their  darli 
■oHlodaa  with.a  narrow  vale  baantiAil  and  green,  the  mero  eoamoUed  w$%* 
tii|0  el  one  aoUtary>  ahining  ri?ery<-omnBt  racetye  impreaaioDa  which  he  coi 
iMvor  oonveyy  for  he  can  never  define  tham  to  himaelf/' 

Tberpyvamida  have  all  tho  lypoaranoe  of  aolid  maaaesb  end  it  aeema  to 
bavo  boon  tho  iotentiott  of  tho  fonndera  that  the  few  openinga  they  eon^ 
loin  dbonid  remain  peipetnally  cloaed*    The  iAgenoity  of  ancoeaaive  agaa, 

*  Wbleherer  of  tbetc  cttlnutM  b«  nearest  the  tmtb,  it  If  certain  thmt  one  of  Iba 


powarfol  monafehim  of  niaoie  antioaitf  applM  <!■  whtla  dtipmaUa  fmowaai  la 
tb«  opoetrneiion  of  this  eoormoaa  pile.  Upon  UU  rappoeitioo  tbe  foiloiring  eomMrlMn 
of  the  general  mechanical  power  or  the  monarchy  of  the  £np(ian  Cheops  and  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  present  day  haa  been  instituted  by  a  writer  To  the  Qifafil«r/y  JBrafaiP,  ^ol. 
aad.  Aeoordlag  to  M.  bopin,  tho  whole  volome  of  tho  pyramids  Is  e<|aal  to  abaot 
ifiOOfiOO  of  cubic  metres;  and  their  weight  it  10,400,000  tons,  which  raised  tp  tho 
height  of  1 1  metres  from  the  lx»ttom  of  the  quarries  to  the  surfaee  of  the  earth,  and  of 
40  mona  as  the  mean  elevation  above  the  haal^-in  aU  60  autres  above  tlMlr  orifimd 
latat  givt  OKi^OQOiQOO  tops  raised  to  the  beif  bt  of  one  metre.  Now  the  et«ain-oo|inai 
employed  in  England  in  18^0  were  equal  to  the  force  of  SSO.OOO  horses,  and  could  raise 
069,8(M>,000  tons  to  the  height  of  one  metre  In  24  hoars ;  the  steam-enrinee  of  England 
OhartJBiT  oanld  have  faieed  the  materials  of  the  grsat  pyramid  out  of  the  f  oarrles,  eon* 
TQfed  them  to  the ir  present  place,  and  heaped  them  up  in  their  present  form,  in  lem 
than  three-fourths  of  one  day.  Therefore  the  mechanical  power  of  British  steam- 
ongfoos  was  In  1890  -smd  it  has  much  inereand  thioo  that  time«-to  that  of  tho  Egyp- 
tian aMvafchy  of  Choops,  iniersely  os  the  Unms  neosmary  to  each  to  perforn^  the  samf 
task :  that  is  to  my,  as  SO  years  to  18  hours,  or  about  10,000  times  as  great !  **  Neither 
weald  it  b«  an&lr  to  deduce  from  this  single  fact.'*  adds  th«  Journalistp  '*  that  tho 
general  power  of  the  two  monarchies— including  that  which  Is  the  source  of  powar* 
dowledg*— was,  if  not  tx^tly  in  this  ratio,  ft  least  in  a  proportion  which  coald  not 
widely  duiEir  from  it,— let  ^s,  with  great  mjfleration,  say  one-fourth  as  grsat ;  that  li^ 
it  la  more  than  probabla  that  the  power  of  England  U,  at  this  moment  SfipO  tiam  ai 
great  as  that  of  Egypt  at  the  period  when  this  pyff^nid  wi^  oonatraOol*" 
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kowerer,  hai  traced  those  pannget  in  the  great  pyiamid  ^Hudi  had  beea 
ao  stadionaly  concealed.  The  exterior  opening  is  60  feet  above  the  fomd- 
ation,  and  leads  into  a  passage  66  paces  long,  now  niiich  obstructed  by 
sand  and  dost.  It  is  closed  by  two  large  blocks  of  granite,  the  attempta 
to  penetrate  which  seem  to  have  been  made  in  various  directions  before 
the  tree  opening  was  discovered.  This  leads  into  another  gallery  180 
feet  long,  and  so  steep  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  cut  steps  in  the 
floor  to  fitcilitate  the  ascent.  This  gallery  terminates  in  a  landing-place  15 
feet  square,  containing  a  perpendicular  opening  downwards,  commonly 
called  the  well.  Another  gallery  of  170  feet  long  then  leads  into  what  b 
called  the  queen's  chamber,  about  18  feet  long  by  15  broad.  The  hypo- 
thesis which  makes  it  the  tomb  of  a  queen  of  Egypt  is  purely  grataitous, 
as  there  is  no  sarcophagus  or  other  object  denoting  such  a  destination. 
The  next  gallery  is  longer  than  any  of  the  rest,  extending  180  feet ;  it  is 
6^  feet  wide,  and  the  roof  rises  to  the  height  of  60  feet.  At  the  end  is 
an  enormous  mass  of  granite,  which  seems  to  have  long  baffled  the  seal  of 
the  searchers.  At  length,  by  cutting  through  13  feet  of  solid  rode,  tiiey 
found  the  entrance  of  the  principal  chamber.  This  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
82  feet  long,  16  broad,  and  18  high.  At  the  farthest  extremity,  on  the 
fight,  appears  the  sarcophagus,  for  the  reception  of  which  this  immense 
structure  seems  to  have  been  reared.  It  is  of  granite,  6  feet  1 1  inches 
long,  S  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  1^  inch  high.  No  other  excavation,  either 
here  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  pyramid,  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Pyramid  of  Cepkrenes,^  The  second  pyramid,  which,  from  the  name 
of  its  supposed  founder,  is  called  that  of  CephreneSj  is  stated  by  Denon 
to  have  a  base  of  655  feet,  and  a  height  of  398.  There  still  appears  on 
its  surface  part  of  the  stucco,  composed  of  gypsum  and  flint,  with  which 
it  has  been  originally  covered.  The  first  pyramid  seems  never  to  have 
been  coated.  It  long  defied  all  attempts  to  penetrate  into  its  interior. 
The  eflPorts  of  M.  Belzoni,  however,  were  successful.  He  commenced  his 
laboun  at  this  herculean  task  on  the  10th  of  February,  and  with  60  men 
began  to  cut  through  a  mass  of  stones  and  cement,  which,  from  his  own 
description,  must  have  presented  the  consistency  of  a  living  rock.  Afier 
incalculable  toil,  attended  with  no  small  personal  risk,  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  2d  of  March,  in  discovering  a  passage  into  the  subterraneous 
chambers.^'  Proceeding  along  a  narrow  passage,  upwards  of  100  feet  in 
length,  he  reached  the  great  chamber,  46  feet  long,  16  wide,  and  23  h^, 
cut  chiefly  out  of  the  rock.  The  most  conspicuous  object  was  a  large 
sarcophagus  of  granite,  half  sunk  in  the  floor,  and  containing  a  amall 
quantity  of  what  appeared  to  be  human  bones.  On  the  walls  was  an 
Arabic  inscription,  importing  that  this  pyramid  had  been  opened  and  in- 
spected in  presence  of  the  sultan  Ali  Mahomet  the  first  Uglocfa.  The 
appearance  ef  the  sarcophagus,  and  the  bones  which  it  contained,  seemed 
at  first  to  confirm  the  belief  that  these  stupendous  monuments — as  had 
been  asserted  by  Strabo  and  Diodorus — ^were  intended  as  sepulchres  for 
the  kings  of  Egypt ;  but  the  bones  having  been  brought  to  London,  and 
examined  by  the  royal  college  of  physicians,  wera  by  them  ascertained  to 
belong  to  the  skeleton  of  a  cow,  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  these  vast 

^*  The  destb  of  a  man  to  admirablf  qaallfied  for  panning  these  disooreriei  oannot  hot 
be  considered  aa  a  lerioaa  Injury  to  the  adTancement  of  science.  Had  he  liTed,  hie  fa  tore 
exerttont  woald  probably  haTO  rendered  the  British  mnseain  the  first  repository  in  tba 
world  for  Emtlan  arU  and  antiqaities.  It  wiU,  we  fear,  be  found  fwy  dilBeiilt  to  re- 
pair the  loss  of  such  a  man ;  for  in  whom  coold  equal  taleoti  be  foand  combinsd  with 
equal  eowgy  and  devoted  enthusiasm  ? 
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■Uuetonas  were  reared  in  honour  of  this  favonrite  object  of  Egyptian  wor- 
ahip. 

Many  and  ingenious'^  have  Seen  the  conjectures  formed  concerning 
theee  immense  and  apparently  nseless  piles  of  masonry ;  bnt  neither  the 
ancient  historians  nor  modem  traFellers  are  yet  exactly  agreed  either  as  to 
the  materials  employed  in  building  them,  or  the  nses  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  serve.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  are 
found  in  or  about  the  pyramids.  Some  have  supposed  that  they  were  con- 
atmcted  for  scientific  purposes ;  others  for  sepulchral  uses.  "  It  is  evident, 
that  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Egyptians  respecting  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  its  return  to  this  world,  induced  them  to  give  their  buildings  that 
solidity  and  grand  character  which  distinguished  their  works  from  those  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  other  nations  of  antiquity.  They  wished  to  survive 
posterity ;  and  fancied  they  were  working  for  eternity." 

The  ^Aynx.^  About  300  paces  to  the  E.  of  the  second  pyramid 
stands  the  celebrated  Sphynx — a  statue  of  a  head  joined  to  the  body  of  a 
qaadmped— cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Dr  Pocock  found  only  the  head, 
neck,  and  the  top  of  the  back  visible.  The  rest  was  sunk  in  the  sand. 
The  length,  from  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  to  the  tail,  was  125  feet.  M. 
Belzoni,  with  the  same  industry  he  displayed  on  other  occasions,  cleared 
nway  the  sand  from  this  huge  mass,  and  laid  open  a  multitude  of  curious 
objects.  A  monolithic  temple,  of  considerable  dimensions,  was  discovered 
between  the  legs  of  the  sphynx,  and  another  in  one  of  its  paws.  The 
ground  in  front  was  covered  with  Grecian  and  Roman  buildings,  inscrip- 
tions on  which  commemorated  the  visits  of  emperors  and  great  men  to  view 
this  remarkable  object.    There  are  numerous  smaller  sphynxes  found  in 

Stuz^  SfcJ]  Suez,  situated  at  the  head  and  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Red  sea, 
contains  12  mosques,  several  coffee-houses,  and  a  large  khan  where  merchan- 
dise is  lodged.  The  houses  are  excessively  crowded,  and  the  fortifications 
—which  were  never  of  great  strength — are  now  in  ruins.  Suea  presents 
no  prospect  but  a  waste  of  yellow  sands,  and  a  lake  of  green  water,  and 
there  is  not  a  spring  nearer  than  14  miles ;  but  it  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  coffee,  the  greater  part  of  what  is  consumed  in  the  Turkish  empire  pass- 
ing through  its  port. — Balbeist  situated  on  the  bordera  of  the  desert,  N.E. 
from  Cairo,  contains  about  6000  inhabitants,  who  are  principally  employed 
in  the  cnltivanon  of  the  soil.  They  also  carry  on  some  trade  in  com<— 
Benitourff  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  is  thickly  surrounded  with 
date-trees,  and  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  a  most  agreeable  pro* 
spect.  It  has  a  manufactory  of  coarse  carpets.  From  this  place  a  narrow 
pass  leads  through  the  mountains  into  the  district  of  Pajfoitm  or  Fafum. 
^^Mhnehf  situated  higher  up  the  river,  is  pleasant  and  populous,  and  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  trade.  Earthen  vessels  for  cooling  water  are  mann* 
fsctnred  here.  They  are  made  fr^m  clay  obtained  in  the  vicinity,  and  give 
employment  to  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The  columns  of  granite 
broken  and  thrown  down,  and  some  yet  standing,  indicate  this  to  be  tbo 
nte  of  an  ancient  city ;  but  as  to  its  name  authon  are  not  agreed.  Alt 
loaded  vessels  from  Upper  Egypt  pay  a  toll  here. 

Province  of  Faffounu']     This  province  belongs  to  the  northern  part  of 

Middle  Egjrpt.     It  b  a  table-land,  bounded  on  the  N.,  the  W.,  and  the  S., 

by  a  chain  of  mountains  which  separate  it  from  the  Libyan  desert.     There 

are  two  lakes  in  this  province :  the  Garctq  in  the  S.,  and  the  Birket-^l' 

Queroun  in  the  N.     The  soil  is  a  rich  alluvium  of  various  depths  resting 
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iipm  Qikinoiii  racks c  iMt df ibe  iMtrOiem f^  Ttestto. 

TiBoe  it  inigated  from  the  canal  of  Joseph.  We  hare  already  DOtioea  iffe 
principal  piodvetilHift.  It  keeps  «p  a  Ittge  tiade,  hjr  neabs  of  weekly 
ciravaaii,  wilh  Odra.  The  popttMoiii  <if  Faymtm  bss  been  calcdased  Vb 
aiDOvnft  to  59,000  soals,  fadading  two  rade  and  hostile  tribes  of  Arshs, 
whose  ^foanels  often  dfisnu^  ihto  peace  of  tiie  finhsliitanti ;  it  is  also  aabject 
Se  hostile  iicMiusttS  of  Bedeains.  All  the  yfllages  in  this  pronnee  psy  a 
fixed  fNsri,  ^dependent  of  what  is  doe  at  the  rise  of  the  Nile.  In  this 
disttsoS  was  altnaSed  the  JLtibyTii^^  so  celebtatsd  in  antii]nityy  wniai  con- 
sistei  of  a  ■tateriom  bvttding  ef  9080  dianbeis,  one-hsif  of  widdi  wai 
abore  growi^  and  tlie  other  half  below.  The  precise  sitnatibtt  tif  tfak 
SKtniofdinary  sWuctuM  cannot  now  be  dstei  mined.  B^boni  is  of  0|nniaa 
Shss  the  rains  are  batied  under  the  accnnmhited  deporitions  from  llie  wstaa 
of  the  Nile  brought  hMier  by  the  canal  of  Joseph. 
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Tab  inhdbitaau  of  Upper  Egypt»  as  far  as  Assooan,  ans  <rf  a  brown  ctm- 
plescion,  fivther  sondnrards  their  fe^arss  exhibit  a  near  reSemblame  ts 
those  of  the  krtsrior  of  Africa.  Said  cm*  Upper  t^gffft  h  Ae  nwlst  beakhy 
part  of  this  eoantry*  The  nllages  hem  are  ecidotti  raised  abb^  die  l^ffft 
of  the  ordniary  imndations  ef  t£s  ^ile,  but  depend  ibr  tieir  Saft«y  tm  Wtfk- 
fidid  fences. 

7bwns.3  Skwif  •etrnfjiag  the  site  of  the  ttelent  L^ctfpo^^  mm  a 
ale^i  mountain,  about  a  mMe  from  the  W.  side  of  the  Nile,  is  rsgstfded  an 
the  capital  of  Middle  Egypt,  and  contains  about  15,000  inhabitanti^  UFfro 
«•  mostly  eriipleyad  in  the  msmsfaotvre  irf  blve  «lotb,  or  in  tomttertial 
If  ansae  ueniii  ■-■sy  sem  wneas  hm  naz  m  uswer  Jogypt,  oiuiguig  aait 
and  other  artielss  m  retnra*  JnNnn  nveeca,  uidmn  gosw  are  oNM^^il  to  it 
hy  way  of  Cesseir,  aad  the  Soodsn  oaranms  form  its  principal  lesomte^ 
Ilie  grottoes  near  the  city  of  Sioat  eonsyii  i^ry  cnriOtts  antiqae  pmttkfL 
^■^Eih^tdmmj  sitoated  among  amneraas  femauis  of  astifuity,  and  suppomd 
to  be  the  twos  of  Shemmit  itt  Pmmepokif  is  chiefly  lenarkshla  ^or  having, 
oMitrsry  to  aU  olher  Egyptian  sowns,  straight  and  wide  SInseSs.  Hie 
hoasds,  howefur,  ars  bnUt  of  uabarnt  bricks,  and  have  upon  the  Wliole  birt 
a  poor  appom'aace.*"*^tryt  or  Ufirdfi^  formerly  the  capitsA  of  Said,  airf 
stUl  afmnig  the  ki^gest  cities  of  Egypt,  is  Imilt  dong  the  Nile  whom  te 
shove  tS  kyfty  and  steep,  and  is  sAitit  a  league  in  circamftrenee.  It  con- 
tsiBS  mosques,  squares,  sfeid  shops  in  abundance,  and  is  surrounded  by  gtt^ 
dsnS  in  a  high  state  of  caltitvtion,  fitm  whieh  it  has  at  dH  imm  an  alnm- 
daat  sapply  of  fiuits  mid  TsgetaMes,  at  yery  lew  prices,— ^Dsmfe^qJfc  is  a 
plaoe  of  little  consequence  in  itself,  buttn^elleia  Ti^t  it  onaooouot  of  Ae 
magnifioent  rains  ia  its  neighbourbood.  An  able  anftiquary  has  shown  that 
the  eelebrated  nodiacs  found  here  eonld  not  be  ef  an  age  prior  to  lim  oon- 
quest  of  AleMmdsr^'  jSsnsaJt,  sitaated  em  the  terge  of  the  desert,  is  2 
miles  in  length,  aad  has  12,000  inhabitsnts,  distinguiriied  lor  sputt  and 
enterprise.  The  caravans  which  tmde  to  Darfoor  meet  at  this  pISoe,  sflid 
It  reaps  1^  profits  of  a  gresS  part  ef  iIib  trade  carried  on  with  the  interior 
districts  ef  Africa^ — Ghmne^  sitMSed  on  an  eminence  E.  of  tiie  N2le,  is 
the  xendesvous  of  the  caravans  whidh  trade  with  Cossefr  on  ikte  Red  sea. 
The  town  has  no  remarkable  edifices  to  boast  of;  its  environs  are  hud  out 
in  gardens,  whidi  yidd  orangas,  dales,  sselons,  and  lemons;  if^  As 
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dmliriiig  trees  form  ariMurs  and  shades  most  delightfully  refreshing  m 
that  land,  where,  accenting  to  the  lirely  expression  of  a  spirited  trayeUer» 
the  earth  is  fire  and  the  wind  flame. — Kous,  stands  most  beantifnllv  em- 
hosomed  amid  nnmerens  and  extensire  orchards,  with  walks  finely  uiaded 
and  perfumed.  It  was  formerly  the  storehouse  of  the  merchuidiBe  of 
Yemen,  and  is  still  frequented  by  the  Arabian  caravans,  but,  in  consequence 
of  grieTons  oppressions  on  the  part  of  the  government,  it  has  lost  much  of 
its  original  splendour  and  opulence. — Syene  or  Asiouanf  the  last  place  in 
this  direction  in  which  the  Arabic  is  spoken  as  the  vernacular  tongue^  is 
situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Egypt,  directly  under  the  tropic  It  was 
fiunous  for  a  solstitial  well,  on  the  surface  of  the  water  of  which  the  sun's 
disk  was  described.  It  has,  however,  been  suffered  to  go  to  ruin.  The 
town  is  built  of  stone,  and,  has  straight  streets.  There  are  terraces  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  reddish  granite,  hence  called  syenite. 
The  whole  town  is  encompassed  with  vestiges  of  buildings,  many  of  which 
are  mined  Christian  churches  and  convents,  but  the  Christian  fiuth  is  no 
k>nger  known  here.  The  principal  produce  of  the  neighbourhood  is  senna, 
winch  also  forms  the  staple  of  its  trader — Under  die  same  parallel  as 
Assouan,  in  the  most  southerly  part  of  the  vast  desert  of  the  Thebud, 
which  lies  between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  sea,  is  the  site  of 
the  andent  Berenice,  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  perceptible. 

Pjframidi  of  ScLCcara.'\  The  pyramids  of  Saccara  are  formed  of  brick, 
and  dispersed  over  a  line  of  11  miles.  They  are  sometimes  called  the 
pyramids  of  Abooair. 

ble  of  PhUoe.']  Two  leagues  to  the  S.  ofSyene  is  the  small  island  of 
PhUoe^  once  a  sacred  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Buck- 
ing^bam  has  described  the  scenery  of  this 'spot,  and  the  emotions  with  which 
it  inspired  him,  with  so  much  beauty,  that  we  cannot  resist  transferring  his 
narrauve  to  our  pages :— "  We  had  been  coasting  along  a  shore  as  barren 
as  die  minds  of  those  who  people  it— between  mountains  whose  aspect  was 
as  ?rild  and  sterile  as  the  inhabitants  were  destitute  and  savage,  and  stunned 
with  the  harsh  noises  of  their  discordant  boat-songs,  which  the  rocks  re- 
echoed fruui  their  solitary  caves,  when,  in  a  moment,  as  if  by  fairy  trans- 
portation, on  turning' the  sharp  angle  of  the  eastern  point,  Philoe  was  before 
us  1  I  had  heard  the  crew  exclaim  SheUall  f  ShellaU  ! — '  the  cataracts  I 
the  cataracts  V  and  when  I  rose  to  join  in  the  congratulation  of  our  arrival, 
the  song  was  ceased,  the  rowere  hung  on  their  suspended  oars,  and  we 
glided  down  the  rapid  stream  without  a  sound,  without  a  murmur,  even  of 
its  wave,  to  break  the  stillness  that  reigned.  The  silent  calm,  the  moment- 
ary contrast,  the  zenith  moon,  the  midnight  hour,  and  the  surrounding 
scenery,  amid  which  this  enchanting  island  seems  enveloped,  all  gave  a 
charm  to  the  picture  which  no  pencil  could  pourtray— which  must  be  wit- 
nessed and  felt  to  be  at  all  conceived. 

**  When  we  had  reached  to  within  about  200  yards  of  the  southern  point, 
the  boat  was  moored  to  the  shore,  that  we  might  re-enjoy  its  beauties  at 
sun-rise ;  and  the  interval  of  our  stay  here,  tedious  as  it  would  have  been 
under  any  other  circumstances,  was  to  me  an  interval  of  contemplative 
pleasure.  The  ages  of  primitive  simplicity,  the  infimcy  of  art,  its  empire 
of  peifection,  and  subsequent  decay,  seemed  to  'pass  before  me  in  review; 
but  though  the  glory  of  Egyptian  power  is  almost  irresistibly  impressed  by 
those  colossal  monuments,  which  seemed  destined  to  tell  the  latest  remnant 
of  posterity  the  omnipotence  of  its  reign,  and,  by  the  indestructibility  of  its 
massy  worics,  to  promulgate  the  immortality  of  thdr  founders— though  the 
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ll0wilderad  faculties  of  the  i^toaishad  behp]d^r  compel  him  lo  yirfd  a  tribute' 
of  admiration,  yet  it  most  be  confessedi  tlia^  tbat  glory  is  obfierY^d,  and  its 
brilliance  tarnished,  by  a  conviction  of  the  theocratic  tyranny  by  wl|ich  its 
giant  strength  most  have  been  upheld.  The  question  constantly  foggesli 
itself: — What  could  hare  been  the  basis  of  that  religion,  whose  chief  and 
ever-present  deity  was  Priapus,  to  whose  honour  the  oldest,  the  largest, 
and  the  most  splendid  temples  were  dedicated,  whose  treasures  and  re- 
sources were  boundless  and  infinite,  whose  sanctuaries  were  dark  and 
mysterious,  whose  precepts  and  duties  were  sacrifices  and  offerings,  whose 
Isis  was  a  young  and  lovely  female,  the  parent  of  the  Grecian  Vems,  oa 
whose  walls  the  unveiled  emblems  of  nature  were  constantly  displayed,  and 
where  the  embraces  of  beauty,  the  enjoyment  of  feasts,  and  the  fascinations 
of  music,  were  numbered  among  their  highest  and  most  frequently  repeated 
enjoyments  ?  That  this  was  a  popular  and  powerful  religion  few  would 
^ubt.  But  when  we  ask  whether  piety  or  pleasure  was  its  end  and  aimi 
there  seems  but  one  reply. 

'*  The  day  advanced,  the  sun  rose,  and  when  his  early  beams  firat  gilded 
the  broken  columns,  obelisks,  and  roofs  of  Philoe,  the  pomp  of  min  was 
complete ;  'tw^s  like  the  hoary  figures  of  bearded  age,  more  venerable  ia 
decay ;  and  notwithstanding  the  reflective  reasoning  of  the  preceding  hour, 
I  could  not  but  admit  that  a  people,  who  were  capable  of  works  like  these, 
must  have  been  great,  must  have  been  wise— I  had  almost  sud,  most  hava 
been  rirtuous  also — since  it  is  impossible  to  look  even  now  upon  thdr 
edifices  without  a  feeling  of  respect,  bordering  upon  veneration,  for  the 
genius  that  conceived^  the  hand  that  reared,  and  the  chisel  thai  adoned 
them."  * 

Plain  of  ThebetJ}  The  plain  of  Thebes  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
pt^e  Libyan  chain,  and  on  the  £.  by  the  equally  dreary  rocks  which 
aeparate  Egypt  from  the  Red  sea.  Among  the  immense  piles  of  mins 
every  where  to  be  met  with  in  Egypt,  we  must  particularise  thoae  of 
Thebes,  '  the  city  of  an  hundred  gates,' — *  the  world's  great  empress  on 
the  Egyptian  plain  ;*  and  they  are  certainly  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
yvorld,  whether  we  consider  their  stupendous  magnitude,  or  the  hig|i  anti- 
quity to  which  they  ascend.  The  glory  of  Thebes  belongs  to  a  period 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  authentic  history ;  and,  reflected  only  by  the 
dim  lights  of  tradition  and  poetry,  would  certainly  be  considered  as  fiBkbu« 
lous,  did  not  such  '  most  mighty  monuments'  remain  as  witneaaes  to  its 
fruth.  Homer  represents  her  as  *  spreading  her  conquests  o'er  a  thousand 
atates,'  and  '  pouring  her  heroes  through  an  hundred  gates,*  buf  h^  rite 
at  present,  presents  only  a  few  scattered  villages,  consuting  of  miserable 
pottages  built  in  the  courts  of  ruined  temples.  The  ancient  structures, 
however,  still  remain  in  a  state  of  wonderful  preservation,  extending  for  7 
or  8  miles  along  the  hanks  of  the  river.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  space  is 
covered  with  magnificent  portals,  tall  obelisks  decorated  with  most  beauti- 
ful sculpture,  towering  columns,  and  endless  avenues  of  colossal  statues. 
The  eastern  side  is  disting^shed  by  the  temples  of  Camac  and  Luxor,  the 
western  by  the  Memnonium  or  palace  of  Memnon,  and  by  the  sepulchres 
of  the  kings.  "  It  is  absolutely  impossible,"  says  a  late  and  most  ingenious 
traveller,  *'  to  imagine  the  scene  dbplayed  without  seeing  it.  The  most 
sublime  ideas  that  can  be  formed  from  the  most  msgnificent  specimens  of 
our  present  architecture,  wonld  give  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  these  mins ; 
for  such  is  the  difference, — not  only  in  magnitude,  but  in  form,  proportion, 
and  construction, — that  even  the  pencil  can  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
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wboile.  It  appeared  to  me  like  entering  a  city  of  giants,  who,  after  a  long 
conftict,  had  been  all  destroyed,  leaving  the  ruins  of  their  various  temples 
as  the  only  proofs  of  their  former  existence."  The  temple  of  Lnxor  or 
El'Aktor^  that  is,  '  the  Ruins,'  presents  to  the  traveller  at  once  one  of 
the  most  splendid  groups  of  Egyptian  grandeur.  It  is  nearly  800  feet  in 
length.  The  extensive  propylseon,  measuring  about  200  feet, — with  the  2 
obelisks,  80  feet  high  and  10  feet  square  at  the  bottom,  and  the  rows  of 
colossal  statues  in  the  front, — ^the  thick  groups  of  enormous  columns, — the 
variety  of  apartments  and  the  sanctuary  it  contains, — the  beautiful  oma- 
nients  that  adorn  every  part  of  the  walls  and  columns,— cause  in  the  asto- 
nished traveller  an  oblivion  of  all  that  he  has  seen  before.  If  his  attention 
be  attracted  to  the  N.  side  of  Thebes  by  the  towering  remains  which  project 
a  great  height  above  the  wood  of  palm-trees,  he  will  gradually  enter  that 
forest-like  assemblage  of  ruins  of  temples,  columns,  obelisks,  colossi, 
sph3mxe9,  portals,  and  an  endless  number  of  other  astonishing  objects,  that 
will  convince  him  at  once  of  the  impossibility  of  a  description. 

**  It  is  among  the  ruins  of  Thebes,"  says  the  Baroness  Minutoli, ''  that  all  kinds 
of  worldly  ambition,  even  the  most  noble  of  those  which  inflame  genius  and 
imagination,  are  reduced  to  their  true  value; — it  is  there  that  we  should 
come  to  meditate  on  the  destiny  of  nations,  and  on  the  nothingness  of  the 
powers  of  the  earth.  Yet,  while  we  are  impressed  with  the  inutility  of  the 
efRkrtB  of  man  in  his  struggle  with  Time,  the  contemplation  of  these  ruins 
is  for  from  inspiring  complete  discouragement, — and  we  feel  conscious  that 
the  being  capable  of  such  sublime  conceptions,  and  of  such  mighty  labours, 
is  Cadled  to  higher  destinies  and  a  more  noble  ambition.  Here  genius  sur- 
vites  destroction,  a(nd  like  the  phoenix  of  the  fable,  reviving  from  its  ashes, 
the  soul  soars  victorious  from  the  bosom  of  the  tomb  to  the  abode  of  im- 
monuiiy. 

OtL  the  W.  side  of  the  Nile  still  the  traveller  finds  himself  among  won- 
ders. The  temples  of  Goumoo,  Memnonium^  and  Medinat  Hdbou^  attest 
the  extent  of  the  city  on  this  side.  The  unrivalled  colossal  figures  in  the 
pbdni  of  Thebes,  the  number  of  tombs  excavated  in  the  rodks,  those  in  the 
great  valley  of  the  kings,  with  their  paintings,  sculptures,  mummies,  sarco- 
phagi, figures,  &C.  are  all  objects  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  the  traveller ; 
who  will  not  fail  to  wonder  how  a  nation,  which  was  once  so  great  as  to 
erect  these  stupendous  edifices,  could  so  far  fall  into  oblivion,  that  even 
their  language  and  writing  are  almost  unknown  to  us. — The  Mummtf-pits 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  river  are  singular  excavations.  Some  of  them  are  cut 
309  feet  into  the  solid  rock,  having  numerous  chambers,  and  being  covered 
with  hieroglyphics  and  paintings  of  well-shaped  figures,  the  colours  ap- 
parently as  fresh  as  the  day  they  were  laid  on.  You  here  see  scenes  of 
life  feitfafnlly  represented,—- of  ^very  day  life,  its  pleasures  and  labours,  the 
instraments  of  its  happiness  and  of  its  crimes.  You  see  the  labours  of 
agricnltnre,-^the  sower,  the  basket,  the  plough,  the  steers ;  and  the  artist 
luis  ployfolly  depicted  a  calf  skipping  among  the  furrows.  You  have  th^ 
making  of  bread,  the  cooking  for  a  feast ;  you  have  a  flower-garden  and  the 
scene  of  irrigation ;  you  see  couches  and  chairs,  such  as  might  at  this  day 
adorn  a  drawing-room  in  London  or  Paris ;  you  have  vases  of  every  form, 
down  to  the  common  jug ;  harps,  with  figures  bending  over  them,  and 
others  seated  and  listening ;  barks,  with  large,  curious,  and  many  coloured 
sails;  and  lastly,  weapons  of  war,  the  sword,  the  dagger,  the  bow,  the 
arroWy  the  quiver,  spears,  helmets,  and  dresses  of  honour.  Within  the  dark 
of  these  vast  monuments  of  Egyptian  architecture,  are  found  Sfum* 
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MMty— dM  bodiat  of  the  dead  praMrrad  from  oorrapdoii  and  decay,  by  4e 
art  of  embalmingy  which  the  aodent  Egyptians  appear  to  have  ezerdaed, 
«?en  in  the  reinotest  ages  of  history,  with  singnlar  care  and  skill*  The 
Arabs  of  Groomoo  lead  the  Ufos  of  troglodytes  in  the  entrance  of  these 
tombs. 

GmmiV.]  Cosseir,  separated  from  the  Talley  of  the  ^e  by  a  bancn 
moontmnons  desert,  100  miles  across  at  the  narrowest  part,  which  is  oppo- 
aite  Ghenne  in  Upper  Egypt,  ii  the  most  considerable  port  on  the  Egypdan 
nde  of  the  Red  sea.  T%e  houses  are  constnicted  of  coarse  wooden  frames 
oOTered  with  tattered  mats,  under  which  the  miserable  inhabitants,— a 
mixture  of  Turks  and  Arabs, — ^maintain  a  wretched  existence  on  shell-iisb 
and  bad  water  bionght  from  Terfowy,  a  distance  of  20  miles.  Tbetownis 
defended  by  a  castle;  the  portend  road  of  the  place  are  formed  by  reefii  sf 
coral  rock.  A  considerable  quantity  of  com  is  shipped  here  for  Mecca, 
Jidda,  and  other  towna  on  the  opposite  coast,  yet  it  has  neither  custom- 
house nor  carafansary.  No  words  can  describe  the  frightful  baneoneH  of 
the  surrounding  soil,  or  the  dazzling  lustre  of  the  shelly  shore. 


CHAP.  X.*TH£  OASES. 

A  singular  feature  in  the  topography  of  Egypt  is  the  oases.  Strabo 
aays,  the  word  oont  is  a  name  given,  in  the  language  of  Egypt,  to  inha^ 
bited  cantons  which  are  entirely  surrounded  by  Test  deserts,  in  which 
they  resemble  so  many  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  Tlie  Arabs 
call  them  Wdheh^  or  inhabited  places.  They  are  generally  reckoned 
three  in  number :  the  Oasis  Magna^  the  Oasis  Parva^  or  that  of  £i- 
Kaaiar,  and  the  Libyan  Oasii,  or  Oasis  of  Siwak,  To  these  some  add 
ihe  Western  Oasis,  first  visited  by  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone  in  1819, 

^  Ctftain  parts  of  animal  bsdiM  are  Um  Uabit  than  ths  VMt  to  tlioM  dwofM  wbioh 
osoallf  f iMooed  upon  them  by  patrefiMtloo,  aftsr  the  «xtifiotloa  of  life  ;  and  wbcn 


•Im  SMist  and  fluid  ports  oft  eoroooe  bavo  bMn  oraporatod  bf  h«at,  tbo  oolidi  wiU 
oftoa  oootiouo  for  a  long  time  undiaiigod.  Tbo  Tifotabie  mattor  wbicb  ia  omplojcd 
in  tanniiur  laatber,  ii  eqoallj  flt  to  prttorfo  almott  any  otbor  animal  aabotaneo  nam 
dsoay.  SJtoand  aromatiot  alio  poomm  tlio  pi'uporty  of rotardinf  or  ooontoractlor piitrdb^ 
tloo  in  almoot  ali  pomibio  dreomttanom.     Tbiie  heta  woro  well-kooim  to  tbo  anfbiar 


poMibic 
Sgyptiant :  and  fulded  tbom  to  tbat  perfection  in  tbo  art  of  embalming  wblch  is  dis- 
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yed  in  the  uiuiinntion  of  tbe  mammies.     In  tlut^  Pbilosopbloai  TransafCtioos'  for 
'no  a  paper  on 


,  wo  And  a  paper  on  an  Egyptian  mammy :  Tbo  mammy  in  qnestioii  was  pra- 
ted to  Dr  GranTille  by  Sir  Arcblbald  Edmonstone,  wbo  parcbased  It  at  Oooraeo 
In  1819,  from  one  of  tbe  inbabiUnts  of  tbe  sepalobral  exoaTationo  on  tbe  side  of  tbe 
mountain.  It  was  contained  in  a  ease  of  syosmore  wood,  biglily  ooloursd  eztemaily  and 
vamiabed,  with  many  bundrsd  symlMUc,  or  bieroglypliio  ftgnros  painted  on  it*  and  bav* 
ing  at  one  of  its  eztremitice  (tbe  upper  one,  as  tbe  caee  is  made  to  stand  on  ita  feet)  tbe 
asmk  of  a  female  of  a  middle  age^  and  rather  liandsome.  Tbe  mummy  waa  ooTond 
with  bandagH  and  sqaaro*piee«  of  dotib,  Terr  skilfully  anmnged,  and  appllod  with  a 
■eatnsm  and  prsdsion  tliat  would  baiBs  the  imitative  power  of  tlie  most  anoit  aorgeen 
of  tlie  preeent  day.    Tbeeo  were  repeated  so  many  times,  that  when  remoTod  tbe  whole 


of  them  was  found  to  weigh  881b.  aToirdupbls.    Dr  OranTills  aeeertalned  tbat  the 
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bandagm  condsted  of  linen  as  wdl  as  cotton,  and  tbat  they  had  proYioudy  been  tannsd. 
Hiom  euTdopM  lidng  rsmoTod,  it  became  at  once  apparent  that  tbe  mummy  waa  that 
of  a  femde,  and  in  the  most  complete  state  of  pneerratloa ;  powssiing  soflnem  with  tbe 
firmnoM  of  musdos,  mobility  in  tno  articulations,  and  a  peculiar  oharaetor  of  beauty  in 
Its  general  Ibrm.  llie  dimendons  of  oTerr  part  of  this  Egyptian  female^  compared  with 
thoss  given  by  writers  on  the  fine  arts,  ot  tbo  Venus  do  juedicis,  show  her  to  haTe  dif- 
ftrsd  but  little  from  tbe  latter  in  configuration.  In  the  same  manner  Dr  GranTille  bm 
ebown,  by  means  of  comoaratlTe  measurement,  that  the  female  in  oumtion  dooe  not  W- 
lofltg  to  the  Ethiopian  or  Negro  race,  but  approaches  tbe  nearest  to  toe  beau  ideal  of  Cso- 
caelan  structure.  This  Is  the  first  time  that  we  bave  had  a  good  opportunity  of  fixing 
ftt' 1^«M  napMting  the  confennation  of  tbe  Egyptian  womon  wbo  lived  anteriorly  to 
dm  buUding  of  the  pyraadds. 
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Edmonstoiie  and  Rennell  agree  that  the  foundation  of  these  spots  of  ferii* 
lity  in  the  desert  was  first  laid  by  the  vegetation  occasioned  by  springs 
the  decay  of  which  gradually  produced  more  soil,  until  it  increased  to 
its  present  state.  They  ara  always  surrounded  with  high  lands.  Under 
the  Empire,  the  whole  region  of  the  oases  was  attached  to  the  Hept»> 
romia.  The  Roman  emperors  made  them  places  of  exile  for  state-daliii- 
qaents.     The  Arians  also  exiled  their  ecclesiastical  opponents  thither. 

Ooiis  ofSiwah^  Brown,  who  visited  Siwah  in  1792,  was  the  first 
modem  trayeller  who  penetrated  to  this  oasis.  On  the  15th  day  fimn 
Alexandria,  he  reached  Siwah.  Homemann  reached  it  in  1798,  after 
a  jooiney  of  13  days  from  Cairo.  In  1820,  Drovetti  availed  himself  of 
an  expedition  sent  by  the  pasha  to  reduce  the  Siwahans  to  obedience, 
and  reached  Siwah,  after  having  travelled  about  130  leagues  S.  W.  from 
Terraneh.  In  the  same  year,  the  baron  Minutoli  visited  the  oasas*  The 
united  reports  of  these  travellers  inform  us  that  Siwah  Kebir,  the  capital 
of  the  Great  Oasis,  is  situated  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  Bem- 
Souef ;  that  the  oasis  is  about  9  miles  in  length,  and  2  in  breadth,  ft 
large  propordon  of  this  area  once  being  occupied  by  date-trees ;  that  the  soil 
is  in  general  a  sandy  day,  and  rice  and  wheat  are  cultivated  ;  that  tfr> 
pid  nnneral  springs  are  numerous,  and  rocknsalt  is  found  in  large  blocks. 
Hie  population  of  the  town  of  Siwah  they  estimated  at  between  2000 
and  2500 ;  and  that  of  the  whole  oasis  at  8000  souls.  The  language  of 
the  Siwahans  is  supposed  to  be  the  Berber.  They  carry  on  an  extent 
sive  trade  by  means  of  caravans,  with  Alexandria,  Tripoli,  and  Feziaii* 

Temple  ofJupUer  Ammon*']    Brown's  description  of  this  oans  exactly 
harmonises  with  those  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Arrian,  Curtius,  Strabc^ 
and  the  Arabian  geographers,  so  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
of  its  identity  with  the  ancient  oasis  of  Ammon.    <^  We  passed  along  some 
shady  paths,'*  says  Brown,  "  between  gardens,  till,  at  the  distance  of  two 
milee  we  arrived  at  what  ihey  called  the  Birbe,  or  Ruins.     The  ruins  too 
exactly  resemble  those  of  ancient  Egypt  to  leave  a  doubt  that  the  Temple 
was  erected  and  adorned  by  the  same  intelligent  race  of  men.    The  fif 
gures  of  Lsis  and  Anubis  (Egyptian  deities)  are  conspicuous  amongst  the 
sculptures ;  and  the  proportions  are  those  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  though 
in  miniature.    The  rocks  which  I  saw  in  the  vicinity,  being  of  a  sandy 
nature,  bear  so  little  resemblance  to  that  which  is  employed  in  this  fii^ 
brie,  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  materials  cannot  have  been  pre* 
pared  on  the  spot.    It  is  built  of  massy  stones  like  those  of  the  pyramids; 
The  soil  around  seems  to  indicate  that  other  buildings  have  once  exirted 
near  the  place — the  materials  of  which  either  time  has  levelled  with  the 
soil,  or  toe  natives  have  applied  to  other  purposes.     I  observed  some 
hewn  stones  in  the  modem  buildings.    One  of  those  springs,  which  itsea 
near  the  building  described,  is  observed  by  the  natives  to  be  sometimes 
cold  and  sometimes  warm.     The  complexion  of  the  people  is  darker  than 
that  of  the  Egyptians.    Their  dialect  is  also  different.     Among  those 
whose  costume  was  discernible,  it  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the  Araba 
of  the  Desert,  than  of  the  Egyptians  or  Moon.    The  Ruins,  or  Birb^ 
was  a  building  of  undoubted  antiquity,  and  though  small,  in  every  res- 
pect worthy  of  regard.    It  waa  a  single  apartment,  built  of  massy  stones 
like  those  of  the  pyramids,  and  covered  originally  with  six  large  and  solid 
blocks,  reaahing  from  one  wall  to  the  other.    The  length  I  found  to  be 
32  feet  in  the  clear,  18  in  height,  and  15  in  width.    A  gate  situated  at 
one  end,  fonns  the  principal  entrance ;  and  two  doors  also  near  that  extra- 
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ileter  been  drach  larger  than  it  now  is.  Tliere  ib  no  ^pearance  of  my 
oiher  edifice  haring  becte  attached  to  it,  and  the  less  so,  as  there  are  le- 
niai&a  of  scnlptore  on  the  exterior  of  the  walls.  In  the  interior  are  three 
fowt  of  emblematical  fignres,  apparently  designed  for  a  proceMion,  and 
the  space  between  them  is  filled  with  hieroglyphic  chaiuctere  properly 
•o  called.  The  foffit  is  also  adorned  in  the  same  manner ;  but  one  of  the 
•taniefl  whidi  formed  it,  is  fiillen  in  and  breaks  the  connecdon.  The 
other  fire  reliiain  entire.  The  sculpture  is  soffidently  distinct,  and  erea 
ihe  colours  remidn  in  some  places.*'  Brown  also  Tisited  certain  eataeomii 
in  a  rocky  Mil,  close  to  the  oasis  of  Siwah.  They  were  SO  in  nnmber, 
theb  dimensions  were  12  feet  long  by  six  feet  broad,  and  the  same  in  height 
Hiis  shows  that  Egyptian  customs  prevailed  there.  Six  miles  distant 
froof  Siwah,  Mr  Brown  passed  a  small  temple  of  the  Doric  order,  whidi 
has  either  fterer  had  an  inscription,  or  if  otherwise,  it  has  been  totally 
obliterated.  The  proportions  of  it  are  of  the  best  age  of  arduiectnre, 
thoogh  the  materials  are  or^nary,  being  only  a  calcareons  stone,  ftdi  of 
-marine  ^oils. 

Oom  Paivn,']  The  (kuis  Porta  lies  at  the  distance  of  4  or  5  days  to 
the  S.  £.  of  Siwah,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  inhabited  spots.  BehM>- 
m  describes  it  as  *'  a  valley  snrronnded  with  high  rocks,  which  form  a 
apadefoa  plain  of  12  or  14  miles  in  length,  and  about  6  in  breadtL* 
There  is  but  a  small  portion  of  this  valley  cultivated.  El-Kassar,  the 
diief  village  in  this  oasis,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  grove 
of  palm-trees.     This  oasis  produces  the  best  dates  known  in  Egypt. 

Uasii  MagnaS]  The  Grtot,  or  Thebaic  Oasis,  is  the  fint  halting 
filaoe  of  the  Darfoor  caravan,  which  assembles  at  Siout.  It,  too,  consists 
of  a  number  of  fertile  spots,  sepitrated  by  desert  intervals,  in  a  line  pa- 
lalld  with  the  Nile:  the  whole  extent  being  nearly  100  miles.  M. 
Poncet  tisited  it  in  1698.  He  says  it  contains  many  gardens  watered 
with  rivulets,  and  that  its  palm  groves  exhibit  a  perpetual  verdure.  Ac- 
cording to  more  recent  accounts,  it  is  covered  with  Egyptian  ruins.  The 
principal  town  is  El-Kageh^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  diree 
Tery  beautiful  temples,  a  regular  necropolis  containing  between  200  and 
900  buildings  of  nnbumed  bricks,  chiefl;y  of  a  square  shape,  end  eac^ 
emmoanted  by  a  dome  similar  to  the  small  mos<{ues  erected  over  the 
graves  of  dieiks.  Sir  Archibald  Edmoneftone  supposes  them  to  be  se- 
pulchres of  a  Roman  construction,  at  an  early  period.  Belzoni  found  in 
the  adjoining  desert  about  30  tumuli,  ivMch  he  supposed  might  contain 
the  bodies  of  that  part  of  Cambyses'  anny  who  perished  here  in  ccftiae- 
^fuenee  of  the  treadiery  of  tiieir  guides. 

WeHem  OMif.]  At  the  distance  of  about  a  day  and  a-half  to  the 
W.  of  El-Kargeh,  a  bread  defile  leads  dotvn  into  the  phun  which  con- 
taina  the  Western  Oasis,  the  Whole  route  being  marked  by  heaps  of  bro- 
ken pottery^  The  chief  tei^,  El^Coyavy  is  beautifully  situated  on  an 
eminence  at  the  foot  of  a  Ime  of  rocks.  This  oasis  includes  12  villages. 
The  climate  is  extremely  variable  iA  winter.  The  soil  is  a  light  red  earth, 
fcrtiioed  entirely  by  irrigation.  Lemons  and  citrons  are  plentiful,  and  in- 
^fo  is  reared.    The  inhabitants  are  harassed  by  the  Mogrebbm  Arabs. 

AvawrUies.1      Brown's  Travels,    4to.    \ll%,^V^\tiaf%  Travels.— 
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Brace's  IVavela,  7  rols.  EdinlK  1804^— Bnrckhardt's  Trayeb  in  Egypt  and 
Nvbia^— -Valentia's  Trayel8,8vo.  1811. — ^Description  de  TEgypt,  publico 
par  oidre  de  Ni^wleon,  3  grande  in  fol.  on  25  yoLb.  8yo.  Paris,  1827^^ 
Baddnj^uun's  Travels*— Lord  Be]mpie'8  Trayels. — Gerard,  Memoires  snr 
I'Egypte. — Denon  8  Travels  and  Researches  in  Egypt. — Dubois-Ayme, 
Memoires  snr  les  bonches  da  Nil.  Livonme,  1812. — ^Legh's  Journey  in 
E^gypt,  4fto.  1816* — ^Viaggio  da  Tripoli  alle  Frontiere  deU  Egitto,  iatto  nel 
1817.  DaL  Dottore  P.  Delia  Cella,  8vo.  Genova.— Light's  IVavela  in 
£gypty  4to.  1818w*-Joaxney  to  two  of  the  Oases  of  Upper  Egypt,  by  Sir 
.Ajrchd.  Edmonstone,  1822^— Belioni's  Travels,  2  voIb.  8vo.  London, 
1822^— Henniker's  Notes  dnring  a  visit  to  Egypt,  8vo.  1823.^Jow0tt*8 
Christian  Researches,  8vo.  1814. — Game's  Letters  from  the  East,  2  vols. 
12mo.  Londw-— The  Baroness  Minutoli's  Recollections  of  Egypt,  12mo. 
1826* — ^Relation  d'nn  Voyage  dans  la  Marmariqne,  &c  F^  M.  J.  R. 
Phcho,  4to.  Pteis,  1827-9* — Encyclop»dia  MetropoUtana,  Art.  Egypt.-- 
An  elalH»ate  woric,  the  resolt  of  M.  Rifand's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Nn* 
Im,  fiNHn  liB05  to  1827|  is  annoonced  at  Paris.    It  ia  to  fonn  5  folio  to- 
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OuK  nnrey  of  the  regions  tfarongfa  whidi  the  upper  part  of  the  comie  of 
the  Vile  pMMSy  nmst  be  somewfaat  more  npid  then  that  which  we  have 
taken  of  the  diatricta  of  the  Lower  Nile.  The  upper  coam  of  thia  cele- 
brated xiTer»  from  Eg^rpt  to  Abyaainta»  belonga  to  a  ooontry  which,  imlil 
Tery  recently,  waa  almoat  entirely  unknown  to  Enropeana.  Ponoet  aad 
Bmce  tovched  upon  it  in  their  way  to  Abyaaiiua ;  Borckhardt  gave  na  fnller 
information  regarding  it ;  bnt  it  waa  reaenred  for  Meaara  WaddingtoOy  £1^* 
liahy  and  Caiiland,  three  traTeUers  of  difierent  natiooi,  to  penetrate  into  ttk 
region  nnder  coTer  of  Mehemed  Ali'a  expedition  in  1822. 

Name^  Extent^  and  JBofMdariei,']  The  firat  oonntry  which  e  perMO 
aacending  the  Nile  abore  the  first  cataract  enterBy  ii  Nabia.  Thia  naaw^ 
however,  ia  Tory  indefinitely  used ;  being  sometimes  applied  to  a  laige,  and 
Tory  frequently  to  a  much  leas  eztenaive  country, — ^the  boundariea  of  bodi 
of  which  are  very  Tague  and  uncertain.  Some  geographers  repreaent  Egypt 
as  forming  the  northern  boundariea  of  thia  country,  while  it  eztenda  aonth- 
wards  to  Kordofan  and  Abyssioia,  so  aa  to  embrace  Sennaar  and  the  di*> 
tricts  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile.  Others  giro  the  name  of  Nubia  only  to 
the  country  on  the  £.  of  the  Nile,  and  aasume  the  Mareb  aa  ita  boundaries 
towards  the  S. ;  so  that  Dongola  and  Sennaar  are  conaidered  as  aqiarate 
countries. 


CHAP.  I.— HISTORY  AND  INHABITANT& 

Any  notices  which  we  find  of  this  country  m  Grreek  or  Roman  anthers  are 
brief  and  insignificant;  although  the  State  of  Meroe  figuree  largely  m 
Herodotus,  and  the  expedition  of  Cambyses  against  Ethiopia  must  neces- 
sarily have  crossed  Nubia.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  island  of  Ele- 
phantine formed  the  southern  extremity  of  Egypt,  and  all  beyond  it— coa- 
aeqnently  Nubia  also — ^was  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  The  reason  of  this 
hct  probably  was,  that  although  Egypt,  by  the  expedition  of  Cambyaes,  had 
become  a  Persian  province,  the  Persians  had  never  been  able  to  cairy  their 
arms  farther  into  Nubia  and  Ethiopia.  The  lapse  of  two  centuries,  during 
which  Egypt  remained  subject  to  Persia,  until  the  conquest  by  Alexander 
in  332,  seems  to  have  efiectcd  a  complete  estrangement  in  manners,  lan- 
guage, and  national  feelings,  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  Nubia ; 
the  former  had,  within  that  period,  adopted  many  Persian  customs, — ^the 
latter  remained  true  to  the  manners  of  their  ancestors.  During  the  do* 
minion  of  the  Ptolemies,  Elephantine,  and  the  country  of  the  Catancti, 
continued  to  form  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt.  Under  the  Roman 
empire,  the  campaign  of  Petronins,  the  general  of  Augpcutus  Ca»ar,  against 
the  Ethiopians,  enlarged  the  Egyptian  boundaries,  as  that  general  is  re- 
presented to  have  conquered  several  Nubian  cities  on  the  right  banka  of  the 
Nile,  among  which  were  Pselcis  Primis,  and  Nabata,  the  capital  of  the 
country.  In  Pliny's  time,  however,  the  country  of  the  Cataracta  came 
again  to  be  conaidered  aa  the  Ciauitra  Romani  imperii ;  and  even  Ptolemy 
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lumaelf,  altbongli  by  &r  the  most  learned  of  the  Egyptian  geographeriy 
seems  to  haye  been  unacquainted  with  the  regions  pn  the  course  of  the 
Nile  beyond  these  bonndaries.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  occasional 
exconions  of  the  Roman  troops  beyond  the  Cataracts,  they  seem  not  to 
have  advanced  any  way  into  this  country  until  the  reign  of  Probus  and 
Diodesian.  Procopius  informs  us  that  the  latter  emperor  endearoured  to 
establish  a  Nubian  colony  around  the  Cataracts,  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  for 
his  Egyptian  proyinoe  against  the  invamon  of  the  southern  hordes.  The 
Nubians  do  not  appear  in  history  later  than  Justinian's  reign ;  but  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  began  about  this  time  to  penetrate  into  the  higher 
▼alleys  o(  the  Nile.  In  639,  when  the  Arabs  bad  penetrated  into  Upper 
Egypt,  Nubia  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  festive  Christians ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Eutychius,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  now  spread  very  extensively 
among  the  native  Nubians.  The  tenets  of  the  Monophysites  were  at  this 
period  predominant  in  Egypt,  and  were  taught  by  the  fugitive  Copts  to 
their  converts  in  Nubia.  It  seems  to  have  been  at  this  period  that  the 
numerous  ancient  heathen  temples,  along  the  Nubian  side  of  the  Nile,  were 
converted  into  Christian  churches.  Although  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
tribes  of  the  Mahommedan  persuasion,  the  Nubians  resisted  their  inroads 
until  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  when  the  Egyptian  sultan,  Dhaher  Bibur, 
conquered  Dongola,  the  capital  of  Nubia,  and  subjected  this  Christian 
kingdom  to  tribute.  Between  the  years  674  and  689  of  the  Hegiia,  or 
1275  and  1290  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Nubian  kingdom  was  nearly  anni- 
hilated, or  lost  the  power  of  restraining  the  incursions  of  the  Bedouin 
Aiube  withii\  its  limits.  The  Christian  Byzantine  historians  afford  no  more 
information  regarding  Nubia  than  the  earlier  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  as 
their  intercourse  with  this  country  was  equally  limited.  According  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Nubians  themselves,  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country 
derive  their  origin  from  the  Bedouin  invaders.  When  these  hostile  Arabs 
entered  the  country,  the  Christian  inhabitants  were  either  put  to  the  sword 
or  driven  beyond  the  limits  of  the  kingdom.  A  few,  however,  apostatised^ 
and  preaervfKi  their  property  by  embracing  the  creed  of  the  prophet ;  and 
their  descendants,  Burckhardt  observes,  can  still  be  distinguished  at  Ta&i 
and  Serra,  to  the  N.  of  Wady  Haifa. .  The  Christians  who  are  said  to  live 
at  Beigame  and  Andam  are  perhaps  descendants  of  the  fugitive  Christian 
Nubians.  The  two  Arabian  tribes  of  Djowabere  and  El-Gharbye  took 
poeaeosion  of  the  country  from  Assouan  to  Wady  Halta,  and  afterwards 
extended  their  authority  over  a  great  number  of  small  tribes  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  tribe  Djaafere  planted  themselves  on  the  banks  of 
the  NOe  from  Esneh  to  Assouan ;  while  some  families  of  Schereefs  settled 
in  the  Batn-el-Hadjeir,  and  the  Koreish  tribe  took  possession  of  Mahass. 
Between  these  new  possessors  of  Nubia  and  the  kings  of  Dongola,  a  fierce 
and  interminable  war  was  carried  on,  until  the  latter  fairly  broke  the  power 
of  their  opponents,  and  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  tributaries.  The 
Djowabere  tribe  next  turned  its  arms  against  the  Gharbyes  and  nearly  an- 
nihilated them.  But  the  latter  having  sent  a  mission  to  Constantinople  in 
1420,  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  body  of  Bosniac  soldiers  to  assist  them 
against  the  Djowaberes,  who  were  in  their  turn  driven  back  to  Dongola, 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  which  place  still  trace  their  origin  to  the  frigi- 
tive  Djowaberes.  The  Bosniac  soldiers  either  built  or  garrisoned  the  three 
castles  St  Assouan,  Ibrim,  and  Say ;  and  obtained  certain  prerogatives  for 
themselves  and  their  descendants,  who  received  the  appellation  of  Kalad- 
4^,  or  *  the  people  of  the  castles.'  They  are  still  distinguiBhed  among 
III.  2  z 
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the.  Nttbiana  by  the  oame  of  Oimanli,  or  Tnrks.     They  have,  indeed,  lost 
their  original  language ;  but  theur  features  still  .betray  a  more  northemly 
origin  than  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.     Their  compleximi  is 
light  brown,  while  that  of  the  Nubians  is  almost  black.     They  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  goremors  of  Nubia,  who  are  extremely  jealous  of  them,  and 
are  often  at  open  war  with  them.     The  inhabitants  of  Nubia,  as  far  south 
as  Dongola,  are  known  in  Egypt  under  the  name  of  Berabera  or  Berbers, 
"  He  Berber  of  Lower  Nubia,"  says  M.  Lenormant  in  a  recent  letter  from 
that  country,  "  is  of  a  slender  form,  dark  complexion,  and  prematurely 
reaches  old  age,  retaining  his  beauty  only  during  infancy  and  youth,  but 
reminding  an  observer  more  forcibly  than  any  neighbouring  people  of  ths 
ancient  Egyptian  race,  such  as  they  are  depicted  upon  their  monuments. 
The  females  wear  the  matted  hair  of  the  court  of  Sesostris.     A  few  of 
these  Berbers  hare  the  prudence  to  saye  money,  but  the  majority  are  de- 
voted to  gaming  and  drunkenness.     Their  more  frequent  intercourse  with 
Egypt,  and  their  contact  with  foreigners — ^who  now  traverse  their  country 
as  eaaily  as  they  might  do  Switzerland — ^hare  effiiced  those  traces  of  primi- 
tive simplicity  which  have  been  remarked  in  their  nation.    Their  language 
is  soft  and  sonorous ;  and  their  local  literature  prolific  in  songs  and  tales." 
From  Dongola  and  Sennaar,  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  on  die  N2e, 
and  all  the  other  Arab  tribes  as  fiar  as  Bomou,  speak  Arabic  dialects. 
The  eastern  nations  on  the  Atbara,  towards  Taka  and  the  Red  Sea,  speak 
the  Bukarye  language ;  to  the  W.  the  nearest  foreign  language  is  that  ci 
KordofiEm,  a  dialect  differing  in  pronunciation  only  from  diat  of  Darfoor. 
The  name  Nouba^  Burckhardt  informs  us,  is  likewise  given  to  all  the  blacks 
coming  from  the  slave-countries  to  the  S.  of  Sennaar.     The  Sheygya  tribes 
inhabit  the  country  to  the  £.  of  Dongola.     They  are  a  handsome  gallant 
race  of  people ;  their  hue  is  a  clear,  glossy  jet  black,  which  appeared  to 
M.  Waddington,  **  to  be  the  finest  colour  that  could  be  selected  for  a 
human  being."     It  is  not  the  negro-black,  being  quite  distinguished  by  its 
brightness  or  polish ;  the  features  of  the  Sheygya  are  regular,  and  their 
eyes  mild  and  soft.     The  rocky  tract  extendmg  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Nile  from  Syene  to  Gooz  is  occupied  by  the  Ababde  and  Biskarye 
Arabs.     These  tribes  plunder  and  destroy  one  another,  and  have  few  good 
traits  of  character,    llieir  territory  formerly  belonged  to  the  Bafah  tribe, 
— a  Berber  race  supposed  to  bear  a  close  affinity  to  the  ancient  Blemmyet, 
The  western  desert  is  occupied  by  a  people  called  Barberins  and  some- 
times Barahras ;  the  latter  term  being  to  be  considered  as  nearly  synony- 
mous with  the  appellation  of  Nubians.     They  are  a  lean  sinewy  race  of 
men,  of  a  brown  or  black  complexion,  but  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
negroes  of  the  W.  of  Africa.    Among  all  these  people  the  general  Nubian 
character  is  discernible ;  its  modifications  seem  to  be  the  result  only  of 
diet,  habits,  and  locality.    We  shall  conclude  our  sketch  of  the  Nubian 
tribes,  therefore,  with  Burckhardt's  general  description  of  the  Nubians. 
'*  The  men,'*  he  tells  us,  ''  are  generally  well-made,  strong,  and  muscular, 
with  fine  features.     In  stature,  they  are  somewhat  below  the  Egyptians 
They  have  no  mustachios,  and  but  little  beard,  wearing  it  under  the  chin 
only,  like  the  figures  of  the  fugitives  in  the  battle-pieces  sculptured  upon 
the  walls  of  the  Egyptian  temples.     In  passing  along  the  wadys  of  Nubia, 
it  often  occurred  to  me  to  remark,  that  the  size  and  figure  of  the  inhalntants 
were  generally  proportioned  to  the  breadth  of  their  cultivable  soil.    Wher- 
ever the  plain  is  broad,  and  the  peasants,  from  being  able  to  cany  on  agri- 
culture, are  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances,  they  are  taller  and  mox^ 
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miMKQlBr  Bod  healthy ;  baly  in  the  rocky  districtSi  where  the  plain  is  not 
more  than  20  or  30  purds  in  breadth,  they  are  poor  meagre  figures ;  in 
some  places  appearing  almost  like  walking  skeletons.  The  women  are  all 
well-made>  anc^  though  not  handsome,  have  generally  sweet  countenances 
and  Tery  pleasing  manners :  1  have  even  seen  beauties  among  them.  Denon 
has  certainly  not  done  justice  to  them.  But  they  are  worn  down,  from 
their  earliest  years,  by  continual  labour :  the  whole  business  of  the  house 
b^ng  left  to  them,  while  the  men  are  occupied  exclusively  in  the  culture 
of  the  soil.  Of  all^the  women  of  the  East,  those  of  Nubia  are  the  most 
Tirtuous ;  and  this  is  the  more  praiseworthy,  as  the  vicinity  to  Upper  Egypt, 
where  licentiousness  knows  no  bounds,  might  be  expected  to  have  some 
influence  upon  them." 

In  1822,  Mehemed  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  despatched  an  army  of  10,000 
men  under  Us  son  Ismail  to  subdue  the  whole  r^ons  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  to  its  source.  The  first  enemy  this  expedition  encountered  were  the 
remains  of  the  Mamalukes,  who  had  built  a  handsome  little  town  for  them- 
selves, called  New  Dongola.  When  summoned  by  Ismail,  they  proudly 
replied,  "  We  will  make  no  terms  with  our  servant  V*  But  being  unable 
to  muster  above  300  men,  they  retreated  to  Shendy,  whither  Ismail  pur- 
sued them,  and  compelled  them  to  disperse  themselves  over  the  country. 
Tlie  next  enemy  whom  Ismail  engaged  with  was  the  Sheygya,  who  are 
BMstly  subjects  to  the  king  of  Meroe.  '*  The  only  people,"  says  Wad- 
dington,  **  to  whom  arms  are  playthings,  and  war  a  sport."  >  Their  daring 
prowess,  however,  was  of  little  avail  agunst  the  pasha's  army,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  render  homage  and  a  moderate  tribute.  Eventually, 
the  pasha's  troops  overrun  and  extorted  an  acknowledgment  of  supremacy 
from  all  the  States  which  border  on  the  Nile,  and  even  from  the  remote 
kingdom  of  Darfoor.  But  there  is  little  probability  of  his  being  able  to 
keep  up  his  authority  throughout  this  extensive  line.  In  fact,  the  Egyptian 
conquerors,  from  Sesostris  downwards,  have  never  been  able  to  do  so. 


CHAP.  II.— PHYSICAL  FEATURES-CLIMATE- PRODUCTIONS 

AGRICULTURE  AND  COMMERCE. 

From  the  southern  limits  of  Egypt  the  land  rises  gradually  towards  the 
S.  as  fiir  as  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia.  The 
tdiole  country  is  intersected  by  large  and  small  valleys,  which  run  from  S. 
to  N.,  and  from  E.  to  W. ;  and  on  the  table-land,  several  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, of  considerable  height,  stretch  themselves  across  the  country,  parti- 
cularly in  the  eastern  parts,  near  the  Arabian  gulf.  Farther  to  the  S.  the 
Nile  runs  between  high  rocks,  which  confine  it  to  its  bed  during  the  periods 
of  highest  inundation ;  here  the  river  forms  several  rapids  and  cataracts. 
The  country  eastwards  from  the  Nile  has  been  visited  only  by  a  few  bold 
travellers,  who  have  accompanied  the  caravans  from  one  valley  to  another. 
The  soil  is  covered,  in  what  is  called  the  Desert  of  Nubia,  with  a  deep 
loose  sand,  and  sharp  flinty  stones.  In  several  places  the  arid  soil  is 
sprinkled  with  rock  salt ;  here  and  there  a  grove  of  dwindled  acacias,  or 
tnfto  of  colocynth  and  senna  relieve  its  dreary  aspect.  The  water,  even 
during  the  rainy  season,  is  black  and  putrid ;  and  the  Arabs  themselves, 
who  occupy  this  district,  are  obliged  to  remove  with  their  flocks  during  the 
dry  season,  into  regions  better  supplied  with  water. — The  highest  mouh- 
tarns  here  run  eastwards  from  Assouan 'to  Haimar,  and  are  called  the  moan- 
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^n«  of  OkJfy  or  AtaBy — a  name  which  ifl  often  giren  to  the  whole  diani, 
aa  far  as  Coaseir.  To  the  southwards,  m  the  ne^ibonrhood  of  Souakhn, 
the  monntaina  assnme  the  a^peUation  of  Dyaab  ;  and  still  farther  to  die  S. 
they  are  called  Orhay  Cangay.  They  consist  of  primitive  calcareous  rocL 
Granite,  quartz,  greenstone,  and  felspar  appear  in  the  weateni  tidgea.  The 
western  desert,  less  and  less  extensive,  is  called  Bahiooddh.  The  sondieni 
parts  of  Nnhia,  heing  watered  hy  the  Albara  or  Tacazze,  the  Bahr-d- 
Aznrek  and  the  Bahr-el- Ahiad,  present  a  verdant  snr&oe  in  many  parta. 

ClmaUJ}  The  climate  of  Nnbia  is  intensely  hot,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
healthy.  The  small  pox  is  the  only  epidemic  of  the  country ;  the  plague 
is  hardly  known.  In  the  southern  <fistricts,  the  rainy  eeason  geoerslly 
commences  about  the  middle  of  June.  Burckhardt  observed  it  begin  at 
Shandy  in  the  latter  4ay>  of  ApriL  The  chamsin  generally  blows  from 
the  29th  or  SOth  of  April  to  the  18th  or  19th  of  June.  It  is  often  accom- 
panied with  thunder  and  lightning.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beanty  of  the 
mommgs  and  evenings  in  Nubia.  ^  All  of  us,*'  says  Dr  Richardson,  <<  had 
seen  the  skies  of  Italy  and  Greece ;  but,  for  brightness,  the  nocturnal  sky 
of  Egypt  and  Nubia  surpasses  them  as  much  as  they  do  that  of  England.* 
This  remark  applies  more  particularly  to  the  valley  of  the  Nde,  whm  rain 
almost  never  falls.  In  the  environs  of  Shendy,  Calliaud  found  the  centi- 
grade thermometer,  during  a  whole  month,  range  from  45*  to  48  .  The 
thermometer  of  Fahrenheit,  in  the  month  of  February,  when  plunged  into  the 
sand,  indicated  a  heat  of  125%  and  in  the  open  air  stood  at  96  .  Le^ 
cooked  a  dish  by  placing  the  stone-pan  in  which  it  was  contained  in  the 
hot  sand. 

ProdtictwMml  Nubia  possesses  cows,  sheep,  goats,  buffidoes,  oxen,  and 
a  few  camels.  In  the  eastern  mountains,  troops  of  gazelles  occur,  and 
monkeys  are  aaid  to  have  been  observed.  Dongola  possesses  a  fine  breed 
of  horses.  Hyenas  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  NOe.  Ele- 
phants and  perhaps  even  the  giraffe  traverse  the  deserts.  Croco^ea  and 
hippopotami  are  found  in  the  Nile  near  Dongola,  Sukkot,  and  Mahaas. 
Eagles,  storks,  crows,  sparrows,  a  small  red-legged*  species  of  partridge, 
lapwings,  and  plovers,  have  been  enumerated  among  the  birds  of  Nubia. 
The  sandy  islets  of  the  Nile  are  sometimes  covered  with  an  Aquatic  bird 
of  the  size  of  a  goose  called  kork*  The  Nubians  have  no  implenBents  for 
fislpng  except  at  the  first  and  second  Cataracts,  where  fish  are  sometimes 
cauffht  in  nets.  The  most  conmion  species  are  called  dabesk  and  meslog* 
Hie  suidy  banks  of  the  Nile  abound  with  black  beetles,  which  the  Nubians 
denominate  kafersy  or  '  infidels,'  and  consider  poisonous.  In  marshy  spots, 
a  kind  of  musquito  is  very  troublesome ;  locusts,  larger  than  the  golden 
wren,  occasionally  lay  waste  the  fields  of  the  Nubian  husbandman.  Oj[ 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Nubia  possesses  the  d<mm  tree,  or  pabna  7%e- 
baunij  and  a  species  of  mimosa,  called  saut ;  but  no  dates  are  found  from 
Dongola  to  Sennaar.   The  ebony-tree  predominates  in  the  forests.   On  the 

C'  *  is^which  are  inundated  by  the  Nile,  particularly  between  Esneh  and  Ma- 
,  the  senna  plant,  or  senne-mekkey  abounds.  On  the  sandy  western 
banks  of  the  Nile  are  tamarisks,  and  a  bush  called  symkoy  perhaps  the 
pahna  Chrxstiy  which  affords  an  excellent  food  for  camels,  and  from  the 
bean-like  fruit  of  which  the  Nubians  extract  a  kind  of  oil  with  which  they 
anoint  their  body  and  hair.  The  dourra  and  the  hammia  are  the  princq^  sorts 
of  grain :  though  wheat,  millet,  beans,  barley,  and  lentiles  are  also  cultivat- 
ed. A  few  vines  are  trained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derr,  and  cotton  and 
tobacco  are  cultivated  in  some  parts.     It  has  been  affirmed,  that  there  are 
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of  gold  i^  Nubia;  their  situation,  however,  10  uot  known.     Tho 
&noa8  emerald-mountain  belongs  rather  to  Southern  E^ypt  than  Nubia. 

Agriculture  and  Industry.']  The  inhabitants,  fron$i  the  first  Cataract 
to  the  frontiers  of  Dongola,  do  not  plough  their  fields  after  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile  has  subsided,  as  they  do  in  Egypt.  The  waters  not  rising  suf- 
ficiently high  to  overflow  the  steep  banks,  irrigation  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  WBter-wheeU,  which  are  put  in  action  as  soon  as  the  river  has  subsided. 
'X^e  number  of  these  wheels,  or  scJciey  as  they  are  called,  between  Assouan 
aixd  Wady  Haifa,  Burckhardt  states  to  have  exceeded  600,  when  he  visited 
the  countty.  One  saJiie  requires  the  alternate  labour  of  8  or  10  cows,  and 
'WBXesnfrovtk^  to  5  fedhana.  The  first  seed  sown  is  the  dourra.  After  this  crop 
is  reape4,  the  ground  is  again  irrigated,  and  barley  is  sown  :  and  sometimes 
a  third  crop  is  reaped  after  this.  Wheat  is  grown  only  in  a  few  districts. 
tVine  is  made  from  the  palm-tree,  and  beer  from  barley.  Date  spirits  are 
made  and  publicly  sold  from  Siout  southward  through  the  whole  country, 
and  Upper  Bgypt.  Small  looms  are  frequently  seen  in  the  houses  of  the 
Nubians :  with  these  the  women  weave  very  coarse  woollen  mantles, 
and  cotton-clotL  From  the  leaves  of  the  date-tree,  they  form  mats  and 
bowls  in  a  very  neat  manner.  These  are  the  only  manufactures  in  Nubia ; 
every  thing  else  is  imported  from  Egypt.  Great  numbers  of  Nubians  are 
employed  as  porters  at  Cairo. 

Commerce,']  A  main  article  of  Nubian  export  is  dates ;  the  quantity  of 
this  article  imported  into  Egypt  from  Nubia,  by  way  of  Assouan,  varies  from 
1500  to  ^000  erdebs  per  year,  each  erdeb  weighing  about  200  lbs.  The 
principal  articles  from  Egypt,  through  Berber  to  Shendy,  and  thepce  to 
Sennaar,  Kordolieai;  and  Darfoor,  a^  the  sembib  and  meJUeby — the  former  a 
perfume  and  medicine,  the  other  a  condiment.  In  addition  to  these,  are  im^ 
ported  soap,  sugar,  beads,  coral,  paper,  and  hardware.  The  returns  from 
the  S.  and  S.  E.  parts  of  Soodan  to  Egypt,  through  Berber  and  Shendy, 
are  grain,  gold,  ivory,  musk,  ebony,  leeches,  coffee,  fruit,  honey,  and,  above 
all,  slaves.  Burckhardt  calculates  the  number  of  slaves  sold  annually  in 
the  market  of  Shendy  at  about  5,000,  of  whom  1,500  are  for  the  Egyptian, 
and  2,000  for  the  Arabian  market ;  the  rest  are  purchased  by  the  Bedouins. 
A  caravan  travels  twice  a  year  from  Wahass  to  Cairo  with  slaves.  Dollars 
fonn  the  common  currency  of  the  country. 


CPAP.    IH^PQPULATION— MANNERS   AND   CUSTOMS— GO- 
VERNMENT. 

Burckhardt  estimates  the  population  of  Nubia,  from  Assouan  to  Mahass, 
at  100,000  souls.  This  estimate,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  tribes  of 
the  Deserts.  Perhaps  the  total  population  does  not  fall  below  250,000 
souls.  M.  Len^rmant  estimates  the  Berber  population  from  the  first  to  the 
second  Cataract  at  20^000  spuls,  and  as  many  from  thence  to  the  frontier 
of  Sennaar. 

Manners  and  Customs.^  The  habitations  of  the  Nubians  are  low  huts 
of  mud  or  of  loose  stones,  roofed  with  dourra  straw,  '*  which  last  till  they 
are  eaten  ig>  by  the  cattle,  when  palm-leaves  are  laid  across."  The  mud 
dwellings  are  generally  so  low  ^at  a  person  can  hardly  stand  erect  in 
them.  The  houses  at  Dehr,  and  a  few  in  the  larger  villages,  are,  however, 
l^etter  built.  "  The  utensils  of  a  Nubian  s  hut  consist  of  about  half  a  dozeiji 
cause  earthen  jars,  about  five  feet  in  height,  and  from  one  to  two  {eet  in 
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diameter,  in  which  all  the  proyinons  are  kept ;  a  few  earthenware  plates ; 
a  hand-miU ;  a  hatchet ;  and  a  few  round  stickfl,  over  which  the  loom  is 
laid.  To  the  north  of  Dehr,  the  dreea  consists  usually  of  a  linen-fihiity 
(that  of  the  wealthier  class  is  dyed  blue,)  or  the  woollen  doak  of  the 
peasants  of  Upper  Egypt :  the  head-dress  is  a  small  white  linen  cap,  with 
sometimes  a  few  rags  twisted  roimd  it  in  the  shape  of  a  turban.  Young 
boys  and  girls  go  naked.  The  women  wrap  themselyes  up  in  linen  ragr 
or  black  woollen  gowns ;  they  wear  ear-rings  and  glass  bracelets ;  sad 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  latter,  form  them  of  straw.  Hieir  hair 
falls  iq>on  the  neck  in  ringlets,  and,  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  diey 
wear  short  tassels  of  glass  or  stones,  both  as  an  ornament  and  an  amulet 
The  richer  class  wear  copper  or  silver  rings  round  their  ankles.  South  of 
Dehr,  and  principally  at  Sukkot  and  in  Mahass,  the  grown  up  people  go 
quite  naked,  with  the  exception  of  the  loins.  The  Nubians  seldom  go 
unarmed.  As  soon  as  a  boy  grows  up,  his  first  endeavour  is  to  purchase 
a  short  crooked  knife,  which  the  men  wear  tied  over  the  left  elbow,  under 
the  shirt,  and  which  they  draw  upon  each  other  on  the  slightest  quarrd. 
When  a  Nubian  goes  from  one  vDlage  to  another,  he  either  carries  a  long 
heavy  stick  headed  with  iron,  or  his  lance  and  target.  The  targets,' which 
are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  are  sold  by  the  Sheygya  Arabs.  Tliose 
who  can  afford  it,  possess  also  a  sword,  resembling  in  shape  the  swords 
worn  by  the  knights  of  the  middle  ages :  a  long  straight  blade,  about  two 
inches  in  breadth,  with  a  handle  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  they  are  of  Ger- 
man manufacture,  fire-arms  are  not  common ;  the  richer  classes  possen 
matchlocks ;  but  ammunition  is  scarce." 

GovemmentJ}  The  pasha  of  Egypt  has  placed  a  sheik-elM/ed  and  a 
haim-mekama  in  every  considerable  Nubian  village.  These  two  officers 
govern  in  name  of  the  pasha,  but  are  inferior  to  the  kashef  or  chief  judge 
of  the  district.  Tlie  total  revenue  of  Nubia,  while  under  the  Kaladihy^ 
was  estimated  at  about  £10,000.  It  is  not  known  what  amount  of  revenue 
the  Egyptian  viceroy  now  derives  from  their  country ;  it  is  estimated  not 
from  a  certain  extent  of  ground^  like  the  Egyptian yeif^an,  but  from  every 
sakie  or  water-wheeL 


CHAP.  IV—TOPOGRAPHY. 


1^.  Wadt-el-Kenous.^  The  country  extending  along  the  Nile,  from 
Assouan  to  the  northern  limits  of  Dongola,  is  divided  by  the  inhabitants  into 
two  parts :  the  Wady^eL-Kenous^  extending  from  Assouan  to  Seboua,-^ 
and  the  Wady  Nuba,  embracing  the  whole  country  from  Seboua  to  Don- 
gola.    The  latter  district  is  also  sometimes  called  Sayd. 

FillageSf  and  Temple  of  Djorn  Hossein,']  All  the  villages,  as  far  as 
Dongola  are  called  toady,  a  *  valley.'  There  are  ["always  three  or  four  ot 
them  comprised  under  one  general  name.  Thus  Wady  Dekmyt  extends 
about  four  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  includes  upwm^  ^of  haU 
a  dozen  hamlets,  each  of  which  has  its  particular  name. — At  Deboudy  the 
country  on  the  eastern  bank  widens  a  little.  Five  hours  above  Deboudy 
b  Wady  Kardasoy,  around  which  are  visible  the  foundations  of  so  many 
buildingB  as  must,  if  completed,  have  rendered  it  a  city  of  temples.-— About 
6  hours  from  Kardasoy,  is  the  district  of  Tqfa  or  Teffa,  extending  along 
both  banks  of  the  river.  The  principal  village  here  contained  between  200 
and  300  inhabitants  in  1814. — Kalabshe  is  the  largest  village  between 
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Delir  and  Aasotiaii.  It  consifits  of  a  niimW  of  huts  built  round  the  min« 
of  a  magnificailt  temple.  Belzoni  says,  the  pottery  found  in^the  rains  is 
all  i^  Grecian  manufacture.  About  nine  miles  below  Dakke,  at  a  place 
called  JDjom  HosseWj  is  an  excavated  temple,  executed  apparently  in  tlie 
in&Dcy  of  the  art.  We  subjoin  Burckhardt's  description  "of  this  most  in- 
teresting relic  of  antiquity.^ ' 

Dakke.2  Dakke  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Psel- 
cis.  Its  temple,  a  beautiAil  building,  was  dedicated  to  Hermes.  It  is 
built  of  a  remarkably  fine  sandstone  of  a  peculiar  blueish  tinge. 

2d,  Wa]>t-Nuba.]  Dehr^  the  modam  capital  of  Nubia,  is  a  long 
•traggling  Tillage  of  mud-cottages,*^  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  palm-groTo. 
Dr  Richardson  estimated  the  population  in  1817,  at  3000  souls. — £%fam- 
bal,  or  Ibmumbul^  is  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  temple,  firot  laid  open 
by  Belzoiii,  which  M.  ChampoUion  considers  to  have  been  built  15  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  iaterior  consists  of  14  chambers,  extending  al- 
together 154  f6et  in  length.  There  are  no  marks  of  violence  about  it. — Wa^ 
dy  Haifa  is  the  last  habitable  place  to  which  the  Nubian  boats  as- 
cend. The  river  is  navigable,  however,  above  an  hour  farther.  Towards 
the  southern  extremity,  four  cultivated  islands  occur  in  succession.  Be- 
yond these,  innumerable  rodcy  islets  form  the  second  Cataract  of  the 
Nile.    The  river  is  here  at  most  200  yards  in  breadth ;  the  scenery  is 

1  '*  This  temple  itands  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  the  broad  declivity  of  whleh  is  eover- 
pd  with  robbieh  and  aome  fimgmente  of  ooloeial  ttatues.  In  front  ia  a  portico  ooniiit- 
iii;  of  five  eqiiara  columns  on  each  side,  cat  out  of  the  rock,  with  a  row  of  circnlar  oo* 
iaoins  in  front,  constructed  of  several  block8,and  which  originally  supported  an  entabla- 
ture. Of  these  columns  only  two  renaaln.  Before  each  of  tfaie  aqaaro>sided  eolumm 
standa  a  ooloosal  statue  of  sand-stone,  about  eighteen  feet  high,  holding  a  flail  in  one 
hand,  the  other  hanging  down  :  they  all  represent  male  figures,  with  the  narrow  beard 
under  the  chin  and  the  high  sphinx  cap,  their  shoulders  covered  with  hierogl3rphle  in- 
seriptiona.  On  both  aides  of  the  portico  is  an  open  alley  hewn  in  the  rock,  whence, 
perhapa,  the  materiab  of  the  front  oolonade  were  taken.  The  pronaoe,  which  is  enter- 
ed frsim  the  portico  by  a  large  nte,  is  18  paces  square,  and  contains  two  rows,  three  in 
each,  of  immense  columnil  without  eapitaJa,  meaBuringA  feet  by  7  in  the  plan.  In  froat 
of  esuBh  of  these  eolumns  is  a  colossal  ngure  more  than  SO  feet  in  height,  representing  the 
usual  iuTenile  figure  with  the  corn-measure  or  bonnet  on  the  heac^  the  oands  crossed 
upon  the  breast,  and  holding  the  flail  and  eroeler.  Although  these  statues  are  rudely 
executed,  the  outlines  of  their  bodies  being  ineorreet,  and  their  \tgB  mere  round  bloelu^ 
yet  they  have  a  striking  efibct  in  this  comparatiyely  small  apartment.  Accustomed  as 
1  had  been  to  the  grandeur  of  Egyptian  temples,  I -was  nevertbeless  struck  with  admi- 
ration on  entering  this  jrloomy  pronaos,  and  beholding  these  immense  figures  standing 
in  siloaoe  before  me.  They  Inunediataly  recalled  to  ray  memory  the  drawings  1  had 
seen  of  the  carea  near  Surat,  and  other  Indian  excavated  templen,  which,  in  many  re- 
spects, bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  Nubia.  On  the  side  walls  of  the  pronaos 
are  four  recesses  or  niches,  in  each  of  which  are  three  statuee  of  the  natural  else,  repro- 
aentlDg  the  diffiarent  symbolical  male  and  female  figures  which  are  seen  on  the  walls  of 
the  temples  of  Egypt.  The  centre  figures  are  generally  clothed  in  a  Ions  dress,  while 
the  others  are  naked.  All  these  figures,  as  well  as  the  colossi,  are  covered  with  a  thick 
coat  of  stucco,  and  had  once  been  painted  :  thev  mnst  then  have  had  a  splendid  appear- 
ance. A  door  leads  from  the  pronaos  into  the  cella,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  two 
massy  pillars,  and  on  each  side  is  a  small  apartment,  which  was  probably  a  plnce  of  se- 
pulture, with  high  stone  lienches,  that  may  have  served  for  supporting  mummies,  or  aa 
tables  for  embalming  the  bodiea  deposited  in  the  temple.  The  floors  have  been  broken 
op  in  search  of  treasure,  and  are  now  covered  with  rubbish.  Behind  the  cella,  and 
communicating  with  it  by  a  door,  is  the  adytum,  on  each  •side  of  which  is  a  door  idso 
opening  into  the  cella,  exactly  like  thoae  in  the  temple  at  Derr.  In  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  adytum  are  four  statues,  above  the  human  size,  seated ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
wall  Is  a  large  cubical  stone,  without  any,  sculpture,  the  use  of  which  I  cannot  dete»- 
mine.  Of  the  sculpture  and  hieroglyph  ice  with  which  the  walls  of  this  temple  were 
covered,  very  little  ia  now  discernible,  the  sand-stone  being  of  a  very  friable  nature,  and 
soon  &lllng  to  decay :  added  to  this,  the  walls  are  quite  black  with  smoke  from  the  firso 
Icindled  by  the  neighbouring  shepherds,  who  often  pass  the  night  in  the  temple  with 
their  cattle.  Enough,  however,  still  remains  to  show  that  the  scalptorss  are  rudely 
eneuted.*' 
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w9d  and  pictnTesqne,  rather  than  sablime.  The  rirer,  broken  into  a  noa- 
ber  of  streams  by  the  rocks  and  islets,  appears  as  tf  isaidng  froAi  a 
marshy  source.  Some  of  the  rodcs  are  covered  with  shmba  and  Terdore, 
^hile  others  present  beds  of  yellow  sand,  or  black  naked  sommitB.  Hmk 
rocks  extend  about  10  miles ;  while  on  each  aide  of  the  fiver,  the  whole 
prospect  is  one  vast  desert  of  sand-stone,  rode,  and  yellow  aand.  The 
island  of  Say  above  the  cataract  is  about  eight  miles  in  leiigth,  and  from 
one  to  three  in  breadth.  It  had  formerly  its  oWn  independent  aga.^ — ^Above 
Tinarehy  the  Nile  pursues  a  very  windinffcoune,  and  is  divided  by  a  sae- 
cession  of  large  and  beautiful  islands^ — ^The  inhabitants  of  Makass  cbim 
to  be  descendants  of  the  Aiib  tribe  of  Koreish,  to  which  the  fitanfly  if 
Mahomet  belonged.  It  is  certain,  however,  says  Mr  Waddington,  that  at 
present  the  features  and  language  of  this  people  are  Nubian. 

SdL  DoNGOLA.]  Dongola  is  situated  on  the  western  brandi  of  die 
Nile.  It  begins  to  the  S.  of  the  island  of  Mosho,  near  Aigouan.  Aram-- 
hOy  a  large  solitary  hill,  about  four  miles  from  the  Nile,  has,  from  lime 
immemorial,  marked  the  frtmtiers  of  Mahass  and  Dongola.  The  latter 
country  is  genetally  flat.  The  western  banks  of  the  river  are  here  the 
most  fertile.  Dongola  is  famous  for  its  breed  of  horses,  and  ita  abeep  widi 
hair  instead  of  wool.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  all  Mahommedans.  Hat^'Omar, 
HaffeeTy  Badeetty  Hanneehy  JFeuercooie,  md  Amboocde  are  the  princtpd 
villages. 

4iA.  The  country  of  the  Cubbabish  Arabs.]  This  tribe  lives 
towards  the  W.  and  S.  W.  from  Dongola,  in  the  desert  called  Baiaooday 
and  towards  Shendy.  They  are  independent  and  warlike  in  their  habits. 
Vmkan^jer  and  Rt^ri  are  their  princq>al  villages. 

5f^  Thk  country  op  the  Sheyoya  Arabs.]  A  mountainoas 
rocky  tract  separates  Dongola  from  the  country  of  the  Sheygya  Arabs,  who 
are  divided  into  fbur  tribes,  and  speak  the  Arabian  language.  Some  of 
their  piindpal  villages  are  Terrify  WaUad  GraUy  DabazzaUy  and  Merawe, 
Learned  men  are  here  held  in  mgh  estimation ;  an4  the  leading  branches 
of  Mahommedan  science  are  taught  in  the  schools,  to  which  the  youth 
from  neighbouring  countries  resort.  The  territory  of  Merawe  on  the 
middle  branch,  here  formed  by  the  Nile,  is  described  as  peculiarly  luxu- 
riant and  well-irrigated.  The  most  interesting  object  this  country  oS&n 
to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  is  a  range  of  most  mag^oificent  monuments  at 
Merawe.  These  are  the  remains  of  seven  temples,  of  which  the  largest  is 
450  feet  long,  by  159  broad.  The  two  largest  apartments  are  147  feet 
by  111,  and  123  by  102.  Here  are  also  17  pyramids ;  while  seven  miles 
higher  up  the  river,  at  a  place  called  £l-BeUal,  there  is  a  more  numerous 
and  lofty  range.  In  the  name  and  localities  of  Merawe,  there  seems  some 
trace  of  the  ancient  Meroe, 

6th.  Mograt.]  ^  Mograt  or  Raba-Tab  lies  between  Merawe  and 
Berber.  It  is  inhabited  by  an  independent  Arab  tribe.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal viUages  is  Bedfem, 

7th,  Country  to  the  east  of  the  Nile  Valley.] — Of  this  region 
only  that  part  through  which  caravans  travel  is  known  It  consists  of  a  se- 
ries of  deep  valleys.  Some  of  the  defiles  are  so  narrow  that  a  loaden 
camel  can  only  with  difficulty  make  its  way  through. 

Sth.  Berber.] — This  country  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile ; 
to  the  north  of  Atbara.  The  chief  place  is  called  Ankheyne  by  Burdc- 
hardt ;  there  are,  besides,  a  number  of  pretty  populous  viUi^ges.  The  in- 
habitantaare  Arabians  of  the  tribe  of  Megiefid.     They  are  a  fine-] 
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mtm  9i  wsnea  i  bot  eieeediagfly  msdittraiii  and  aTttidoot.  Tlwy  powtM 
muMnmi  hoHs  of  cattle;  aod  their  bieed  of  caundB  is  eoiuklaPMi  partica- 
hrlf  good.  Some  of  tbem  are  extensiTely  engaged  in  ooauiwroe^  aa  ib^ 
envmm  firan  Seonaar  and  Sheiidy  peas  limmg^tluicoiiBtryoii  their  rente 
to  Egypt.  They  aie  governed  by  a  mek  of  Ibiiled  aathetity ;  the  nen* 
bera  of  Ua  fiuoUy  are  called  ra#>  Fakve^s  er  aohobva  ei^oy  great  eoniU 
deration herei  afanoat every  hmfly ef  any  impoifar c  haa  aaoa  devoted te 
the  atndy  of  the  law.  Their  chkf  fawsineaa  la  to  write  anndeta  and  ni^* 
cal  fonmdai ;  they  are  aleo  the  phyddana  of  the  comtry. 

90^  Dam«r«3  ^i^uoer  it  a  town  or  village  to  the  eaat  of  Beffaerynha* 
bited  by  the  Ar&iaa  tribe  of  Medja^ydin.  Meat  of  the  inhabitaata  an 
fokaroM  or  priests,  and  they  are  governed  by  an  ardupfiaat  called  BX  Fnkj^ 
tl  KMr.  These  prieats  are  hM  in  so  nnch  eatimalioBy  diat  caravnnt 
nndev  their  pvoteetioa  are  never  attacked  by  the  lapadeva  tribes  of  the 
neighboaring  regions,  who  are  afraid  kst  the  fokaraa  shonld  pnniBh  tiiea 
by  withholding  the  dne  supplies  of  rain* 

KM.  Ras  vl  Wady.]  This  district  lies  between  Beiber  aad  the  Mm* 
gxat. 

llik,  Shendy.]  This  coantry,  eensisting  ef  tminenae  lirtile  plains,  lica 
aonth  from  Atbara.  The  population  eonaiaei  of  variooa  Arah  tribes  wte 
are  almost  constantly  at  war  with  each  other.  In  the  fertile  plain  of 
Boeydha  are  extensive  salt-if  orks,  wUch  supply  die  whole  eonatry  aa  fer 
as  Sennaar  with  salt.  We  have  ab'eady  notiosd  the  conmflrcial  hnportanoa 
of  Shendy,  the  ciqiital  of  thia  district,  A  day's  joumey  to  the  north  of 
Shendy,  M.  CaiUiand  discovered  a  vast  aaMOnblage  of  pyiamidi  and  other 
ancient  monumonts.  These  buildiags  are  tnived  to  ihe  seat,  and  all  d» 
pyramids  &ce  the  same  point  of  the  neriaon. 

12th.  CouvTRiBS  BXTWSBN  SHEMnY  AMP  SoUAKiM.]]  Very  little  is 
known  respectbig  this  district.  The  province  of  Taku  forms  a  part  of  the 
country  of  Bedjee,  which  embraces  the  course  of  the  river  Atbara  frtim  Qad 
Radjib,  and  n  said  to  extend  to  the  mooi^ains  of  Abyaainia.  Take  ia 
qpiito  a  flat  district,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  chain  ef  movnlmaa 
called  Negreyb,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea.  Vio- 
lent hnrriones  prevail  here  in  June.  At  the  edgeof  the  Deaertiaa  U^Bly 
commercial  village  called  Sak^Hndendrti* 

IStA.  Country  south  of  Taka.]  Thia  district  is  almost  jbbIjkiwb. 
Itiainbafaited  by  the  Amarer  tribe.  The  plains  aiemmany  placaaimpreg* 
nated  with  salt  to  the  depth  of  several  indiei. 

14/A.  SouAKiM.]  This  district  lies  at  the  extremity  of  a  small  bay  of 
the  Red  sea,  several  islands  in  which  belong  to  it.  The  inhabitants  aie  a 
motley  population  of  Arabian  and  Bedouin  descent  The  government  is 
conducted  by  an  emir,  who  is  elected  by  the  principal  £»raiUes. 

15M.  Coast  of  Nubia*]]  In  proceeding  along  the  coast  from  Masas«- 
rah  the  shore  appears  flat,  but  high  mountains  rise  in  the  interior,  and  run 
towards  ihe  nortL  Between  these  and  the  shore  are  some  tiudc  foraMa 
of  tbepalma  Thebttica  and  nttmoiof.  liona,  panthers,  and  elephaata  are 
said  to  inhabit  there.  The  country  ia  considered  to  belong  tothekiagdem 
of  Sennaar.  3tissa  Mombarik  hw  a  good  harbour ;  theie  ia  another  at 
Arua.  B^djdi  is  a  general  name  for  this  coast  land ;  but  Burckhardt  re- 
stricts this  appellation  to  the  country  south  from  Sangaa  to  Abystiain* 
Hie  Ababde,  Bisharye,  and  Mekaberab  Arabs  inhabit  this  district. 

16<A.  Sennaar.]     This  country  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile.    The 
name,  however,  is  annlied  with  more  extensive  or  restricted  signification 
m  3  a 
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by  tnToUen.  It »  a  table-bud,  riring  towards  the  south  as  &r  as  Fazofic, 
a  high  momitamoiis  district.  The  conntiy  is  watered  by  IJbe  Mile,  and  is 
fertile  as  fiur  as  the  boundaries  of  Abyisiiiia*  The  climate  is  radier  vari- 
able and  unhealthy.  In  1504  a  negro  nation,  till  then  unknown,  learing 
the  west  bank  of  the  Bahr-eU  Abtsd  embariced  on  this  river,  and  came  down 
to  invade  the  temtories  of  the  Nubian  Arabs.  These  negroes  called  them- 
selvea  SkUlookM^  and  founded  the  dty  of  Sennaar,  which  Poncet  affinns 
oontaiaed  100,000  inhabitants,  a  number  eridently  prodigiously  exag- 
gerated. It  is  certainly  a  considerable  commercial  place,  and  sends  yearly 
caiwrans  to  Egypt,  Nigritia,  and  the  port  of  Sidda  in  Arabia ;  but  its  po- 
pulation certainly  does  not  exceed  10,000  souls.  Tlie  black  and  saoed 
Ibis  has  been  found  hare. 

17<A.  CouNTRiBs  SOUTH  FROM  SxNNAAR.^  The  districts  tothe  S.  of 
Sennaar  are  almost  unknown.  Rom  this  point  Brace's  course  divei^ged  to  the 
£.,  and  Brown's  lay  too  hr  to  the  W.  M.  Cailliaud  is  our  only  guide  and 
authority  here.  To  the  S.E.  of  Sennaar  are  Fazocl^  EUKeil^  and  Cawumul^ 
on  the  Blue  River.  Beyond  them  is  Dar^foCy  that  is, '  the  upper  country.* 
Jkur  Dinkah  and  Dar  Sheltik  are  the  countries  on  the  western  branch  of 
the  Nile;  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  and  Dar-el-Bertat  occupy  the  interior — a 
high  mountainous  tract,  thickly  wooded,  end  as  yet  entirely  unexplored. 
Hie  natives  of  Faaod  are  a  handsome  race,  who  rarely  have  their  nose 
flattened,  though  they  are  genuine  negroes.  A  goat-skin  round  their  loins, 
with  its  paws  tied  in  a  knot  in  front,  is  the  ooly  covering  of  the  men. 
Hie  women  have  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  wrapped  round  their  middle. 
Necklaces  and  bracelets  of  glass  beads,  with  a  wooden  peg  in  their  eari 
and  noses,  and  a  pewter  pendant  hanging  from  their  lower  lip,  the  beetle- 
amulet,  and  a  net  over  their  tressed  bur,  form  the  sum  total  of  thdr  finery. 
Their  huts  are  cylindrical  with  conical  roofs  of  thatch.  Their  osteras, 
storehouses,  and  ntensilB,  show  them  to  be  by  no  means  in  the  lowest  state 
of  dviliaation.  The  natives  of  Bertat  are  generally  strong  and  well-made, 
having  neither  woolly  hair,  nor  genuine  negro  features.  They  place  great 
reliaaoe  on  their  priests  and  *  rain-makers,'  like  the  Bechuanas  of  ^uth 
Africa.  Their  women  appear  to  be  more  modest  and  fidthfiil  than  is  usual 
auMmg  negroes.  Maces  and  lances  sre  their  defensive  weapons;  horns 
and  fifes  form  their  military  music  They  carry  on  a  bloody  warftre  with 
the  Gallas,  In  Dinkah  the  men  go  naked ;  a  goat-skin  girdle  is  worn  by 
the  women.  B^  sexes  shave  theur  heads,  and  carefully  depilate  their 
^-^-'     The  tribes  farther  south  are  said  to  be  ferocious  cannibsls. 
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Binmdariei  oful  EsetmtJ]     Tbaa  vast  coimtiy  ii  utnaled  on  the 

of  Northern  Africa.  Its  extent  and  limits  hare  not  yet  been  fixed 
Tfith  precision :  for  its  northern  and  sonthem  boundary  lines  are  unsettled. 
According  to  Salt's  chart  it  extends  from  N.  lat.  9  to  15*  4(y ;  and  fiom 
£.  long.  SS«  4<K  to  41^  Pinkerton  says  h  is  770  miles  in  length,  and  550 
in  breaddu  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Nubian  State  of  Seuiaar ;  on 
the  £.  by  the  golf  of  Aden  and  the  Red  sea ;  on  the  S.  by  the  country  of 
the  Gallas,  die  coontry  of  the  Samanlys,  and  Moont  Tchaka,  which  is  a 
prolongation  of  die  moontains  of  the  Moon ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  coonr 
try  of  the  Shillooks.  Its  territorial  surface  has  been  computed  by^  some 
geographers  at  820,000,  by  others  at  344,250  square  miles. 

Name9.2  "^^  country  corresponds  to  the  southern  part  of  the  jSthuh 
fia  npra  JBgyptum  of  die  ancients ;  and  die  Abyssinians  still  call  them- 
selres  IHopiatoaniy  and  their  country  Itiopia :  scornfully  disdaining  the 
names  of  Aboisi  and  Abystimantf  which  hare  been  coined  from  die  Arabic 
Habeth^  signifying  *a  mixed  people.'  They  prefer,  howerer,  the  appella- 
don  Ag€ugiaM»  for  themselTes,  and  Agcun  or  Ghez  for  their  country.  By 
the  Romans  they  were  called  AjFonites, 

Dwisiom.']  Our  topographical  informadon  regarding  this  so  exten- 
siye  country  is  rery  limited  and  obscure ;  but  the  following  are  understood 
to  be  the  provincial  subdivisions  of  the  country : 

I.  TiGRX ;  comprehending  the  tract  betwixt  die  Red  seaand  the  Taccase; 


7.  Avergale* 

8.  Samen. 

9.  Temben. 

10.  Sireh  or  Shir6. 

11;.  Midre  Bahar-n^;ash. 


1.  Hgre  Fkoper  or  Axum. 

2.  Agame.    Chief  town,  Genata. 

3.  Enderta.     Chief  town,  Antalo. 

4.  Wojjjerat  or  Wogara. 

5.  Wofila. 

6.  Lasta. 

IL  Amhara,  comprehending  the  provinces  W.  of  the  Taccaze :  vix. 

1.  Amhara  ftoper,  now  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  die  Edjow 
Gallas. 

2.  Dembea,  with  Gondar  die  capital. 

3.  Damut. 

4.  Gojam,  or  Agow-midre. 

5.  Bejender,  or  die  Sheep-country. 

IIL  SouTHUN  Independent  States  of  Shoah,  Efot,  &c. 

HiHofy.'}  The  Ediiopian  work  entitled  Tatyk  Negouchty^  heing  a 
chronicle  of  die  kings  of  Abyssinia,  remounts  to  a  period  considerably 
earlier  than  the  Christian  era.  From  Arwo,  or  the  Serpent-king,  to  Menilek, 

'  or  about  1000  B.  C.  this  chronicle  counts  five  kings,  or  rath;a'  dynasties.  The 
8th  king  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era  was  Za-Hakala  or  Skoskalns. 

'Under  the  two  brothers,    Abraha  and   Azbaha,  in  330  the  Christian 
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vdig^  WM  establiihed  in  Ethiopia.  It  hid  been  introduoed  hy  lihs 
Ethiopian  ennnch  mentioned  in  Acti  riiL  26.  It  it  erident  that  thk  Ah- 
nha  or  Ahreha  could  not  be  the  sovereign  of  that  name  who  is  repreaoited 
by  the  Arabian  historiBaa  ai  having  led  a  mig^  army  against  the  dty  of 
Mecca,  a  short  time  after  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  and  to  have  been  mi- 
ncnlonsly  defeated.  It  wonld  sees  that  the  power  of  the  Abyminiaa 
monarchs  was  well-established  in  the  ith  oentnry,  and  that  at  this  period 
Ikey  had  extended  tinir  dnMininna  into  Arabia,  and  from  Ze&kii  «ilo  die 
JMetien  of  the  Taceaae  inA  the  Ki&a.  Abont  the  yev  680  aemA 
CimtiaM  miisiimsiina  proceeded  to  Abymaia  with  the  view  of  nUndliBg 
the  expiring  embers  of  religion ;  awl  near  the  same  period  king  Caleb  er 
Eh^MMUi,  in  aUianee  with  the  eaipecer  Jvstiaian,  fought  aeveral  caaqiaigaB 
in  AMbia  against  the  Jews  end  Koteishites,  and  conquered  a  part  of  Ye- 
men. Abottt  90  or  80  years  after  this  period  the  Abyaamiaaa  were  ex- 
pdled  from  Anhia  by  the  Pfnaaaa»  who  drove  them  acroaa  ihe  Bed 
and  even  subdued  a  hnge  liact  of  country  on  the  African  side  of  that 
1%  is  by  the  long  residanoe  of  the  Bvsiaaa  in  this  newly  ac^pured  tetiimi| 
that  we  must  explain  the  hn^  of  tiM  oxislettoe  of  so  many  Perman  wards 
in  the  language  of  Abyaaiaia.  TMr  mowntains,  and  the  physical  fealurei 
of  titeir  country,  enabled  the  Abyminkma  to  prsaerve  their  nataalefxiateaoe 
and  f^igion  when  aaaanlted  by  the  fawtir  Mussukuan  hordes.  Tha  Zo- 
gaic  dynasty  rsigned  for  840  yeait  in  thia  country.  In  1368  the  grandees 
of  Shea  reinstated  a  supposed  bcanch  of  the  ancient  dyaasty  of  Sheba  on 
the  threnOb  AaMNig  the  prinoes  of  this  dyaasty,  Amda  Zuin,  aft  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  14th  century,  was  a  warlike  and  powerful  piinoa.  It  k 
probable  that  the  cnamdea  wen  known  to  the  Abyasiabns,  for  ahont  this 
epodi  we  find  iMr  princes  abatainiag  front  the  cuatomary  pilgriuMge  to 
the  holy  land,  and  despatching  a  bishop  to  visit  the  holy  tomb  as  their 
representative.  This  bishop  having  foUen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mussul- 
mam,  was  by  them  forcibly  drcumdsed,-*^  circumataace  which  gave  riae 
to  a  very  bloody  war  betwixt  the  Moors  and  Abyssinians.  In  1445  the 
Abyssinian  emperor,  Zara  Yacob,  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  council  of 
Florence,  who  dedsred  for  the  Eastern  church.  The  fiivourahle  npoiti 
uiiich  some  Abyssinian  priests  who  visited  Europe  made  of  ihar  native 
country  and  its  trade  with  the  south  of  Africa,  stimulated  tfie  Pdrtuguese 
to  those  voyages  in  the  course  of  which  the  c^>e  of  Good  Hope  and 
India  were  discovered.  Father  Corilhan,  one  of  the  Portuguese  agents, 
presented  himself  in  1490  at  the  court  of  the  Abyssinian  negta  or  king, 
and  prevailed  on  the  iteghe  or  qneenHnother  to  send  an  ambassador  to 
PortugaL  Tbis  event  produced  a  great  sensation  throughout  Europe; 
the  Pbrtnguese  court  aclmowledged  the  Abyssinian  envoy,  and  despatdied  a 
giand-ambasaador  on  their  part  to  the  court  of  their  new  ally.  A  few 
years  afterwards  we  find  the  Abyssinian  king  assisted  by  a  force  of  400 
Portuguese,  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  a  fierce  Mahommedan  chief  who 
reigned  in  the  kingdom  of  Anas  or  Harrar,  situated  eastwards  ftt>m  the 
province  of  Choa.  ^  Many  Catholic  missionaries  obtained  access  to  this 
country  during  the  subsistence  of  its  rektions  with  Portugal ;  but  towards 
the  esid  of  the  IMi  century  Abyssinia  became  less  accessible  to  Eorope- 
aaa  on  account  of  the  Turks  having  seised  the  maritime  districts  of 
Souakim  and  Massonah,  and  by  the  incursbns  of  the  hostile  Gallas.  Tlie 
Jesuit  Paea  visited  this  country  in  1603,  and  aofjuirBd  so  great  infiuenoe 
a*  court  that  the  emperor  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  imt 
the  emperor  Sodnias  abjured  the  new  frdtb,  and  his  son  foUowi^g  his 
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^8  ntmn,  expell^  iQl  the  agenta  of  the  Propaganda  from  the  eovatrf. 
In  1699,  when  the  French  pbyrician,  Fonoet,  yisited  Abyssiuiai  the  court 
haMl  been  traoafefred  to  Gondar*  In  1750  three  Franciscans  penetrated 
to  thk  dty,  and  acqidred  considerable  inflnence  at  the  court  of  Yasons  II. 
who  reigned  from  17^9  to  1762.  In  1769  Bmce  risited  Abyssinia.  Its 
iMoct  European  visitor  was  Salt,  in  1805,  and  again  in  1809.  It  is  solely 
to  the  relations  of  these  trarellers  that  we  owe  oar  present*  acquaintance 
widi  Abyasmla. 

Maunktinin'}  Abyssinia  Is  entirely  a  coontry  of  monntainSr  It  is  de« 
fkaibed  by  some  as  a  table^land,  having  a  gentle  inclination  towards  the 
1^«  W«  A  lofty  range  called  Lamalmon^  bars  the  entrance  from  the  Red 
set.  The  mmintains  of  Samen  in  Tigre,  between  the  Tacasase  and  the 
Cotor,  are  still  mora  elevated.  To  these  we  may  add  the  moontams  of 
Qfijam,  which  give  fise  to  the  Bahr^UAznk^  or  Abyssinian  Nile ;  the 
Idgh  land  of  Efrit ;  tiie  lower  heights  of  Amhara  in  the  S.  W. ;  and  finally 
n  l<^y  range,  which  is  said  to  mn  along  its  whole  soathem  frontier,  and 
fenna  probably  a  brandi  of  the  monntains  of  the  Moon.  To  determine 
the  precise  height  of  these  moontains  is  impossible  from  any  data  we 
poasess.  Mr  Bruce,  during  his  residence  in  Abyssinia,  saw  no  snow  on 
uy  part  of  them,  and  he  asserts  snow  to  be  there  entirely  unknown.  Mr 
Salt,  however,  in  the  month  of  April,  observed  anew  on  two  of  the  moun« 
taitts  of  Samen ;  and  Mr  Pearce,  in  crossbig  the  same  mountains,  was 
0verfaken  by  a  snow-storm  in  the  month  of  October.  It  seems  clear, 
^Kiefore,  that  these  mountains,  if  they  do  not  attain,  at  least  approach  the 
limh  of  perpetual  congelation.  The  configuration  of  the  Abyssinian 
movntains  b  peculiar  x  they  shoot  up  in  sharp  peaks,  and  are  usually  as- 
eended  by  means  of  ropes  and  ladders.  The  districts  of  Angola,  Dembeai 
Damat,  and  the  country  of  the  Agows,  are  level  and  free  of  mountainous 
ridges* 

AiMrt.]  The  most  celebrated  river  of  Abyssinia  is  the  Bdhr^eUAzrA^ 
or  Blue  River,  which  has  its  source  in  the  country  of  the  Agows»  whence  it 
flows  into  the  lake  Dembea,  across  which  it  passes  without  mixing  its 
waters,  so  that  its  current  remains  always  visible.  It  afiewards  sweeps,in 
a  s^nicirealar  course,  round  the  provinces  of  Damut  and  (rojam,  then 
ilowa  in  a  northerly  Erection  through  Sennaar,  till  at  Wed  Hogela,  in  lat. 
16%  it  unites  with  the  Alnad,  or  principal  branch  of  the  Nile. — ^Nezt 
in  importance  is  tike  Taccaxgf  which,  rising  to  the  west  of  Antalo,  drains 
the  mountains  of  Samen  and  Tigre,  and  fiiows  by  a  N.  W.  course  through 
Sennaar  into  the  Nile.  Besides  these  are  the  Arequa'i  and  March  which 
£dl  into  the  Tacaaae;  the  2>mi2ir  and  itfaie^,  which  fidl  into  the  Bahr-el- 
Aarek) ;  the  Hanasto  and  the  Hawash^  whidi  lose  themselves  in  the  sands 
on  th^  way  to  the  Red  sea.  There  are  aevenl  lakes,  of  which  Dembea 
k  dm  chief,  but  we  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  partknlar  accowit  of 
them. 

(^imaie^  Were  we  to  attend  only  to  its  prozinuty  to  the  equator,  we 
might  prenonnce  this  a  warm  country;  and,  in  many  districts,  particularly 
in  the  level  lands  vupaa  ^e  shores  of  the  Red  sea,  it  is  actually  so  ;  but  in 
general,  the  numerous  mountains  produce  a  temperature  in  the  atmosphere 
which  is  seldom  disagreeably  warm,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  disagreeably 
cold.  Some  of  the  provinces  enjoy  a  more  temperate  climate  than  Por- 
tugal or  Spam.  Thunder  is  frequent  and  violent;  and  that  spedes  of  whifi- 
wind  known  in  America  and  some  other  warm  countries  by  the  name  of 
l^phnu    In  Abyannia  it  is  called  tenda.    The  ndny  season  kwts  froyi 
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April  to  Septenoiber ;  during  which  time  the  comitvy  is  drowned  fay  m  cdo- 
tiniul  deluge.  This  rain  is  the  chief  caose  of  the  annual  inimd^ioiis  of 
tibe  Nile«  The  finest  months  of  the  year  are  those  of  December  and 
January.  Abyasinia  is  in  many  places  mihealthy  erexk  to  the  natives.  To 
strangers  it  is  much  more  so.  Violent  feyen,  called  nedadf  are  oi  heqaeat 
occoirence ;  and,  on  the  third  day,  frequently  prove  frUaL  Tertiaa  feren 
are  common ;  as  is  a  disease  called  kanxeer^  consisting  of  a  swelling  in  the 
glands  of  the  throat  and  under  the  arms.  The^rmfot^orwormof  Fhaiaoh, 
is  occasioned  by  the  use  of  bad  water.  Atub^clefirst8|ipear8  0iitfaeleg%or 
somewhere  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  body ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  head 
of  the  worm  appears  above  the  skin.  It  must  be  carefully  drawn  out  from 
time  to  time,  winding  it  iq>  as  it  is  extracted.  If  broken  before  the  whole 
length — sometimes  a  yard  and  a  half— be  extracted^  the  limb  swells,  and 
mortification  frequently  ensues.  The  elephantiasis— «  disease  which  Bruce 
supposes  to  be  erroneously  denominated  the  Iqirosy  or  lepra  Arabmm,  a 
by  him  represented  as  bemg  a  dreadful  malady.    It  is  endemiaL 

SoiL^  On  the  mountains  the  soil  is  sometimes  fertile,  but  move  fre- 
quently bairen.  In  the  yalleys,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and 
its  branches,  the  soil  is  very  fertile. 

PlanU,'}  Abyssinia,  from  its  fine  dimale,  and  the  rangea  of  nsoantaiai 
with  which  it  is  every  where  intenected,  which  preserve  the  air  cool  and 
afford  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Wheat  is  raised 
in  considerable  quantity ;  but  in  the  lower  grounds  the  heat  is  too  strong 
for  this  grain,  which  is  therefore  reserved  for  the  food  of  the  higher  ranks. 
7>2^  on  the  contrary,  grows  on  every  soil,  and  affords  the  bread  which  is 
in  universal  use.  This  plant  is  herbaceous.  From  a  number  of  weak  leaves 
rises  a  stalk  about  28  inches  in  length,  and  not  much  thicker  than  that  of 
s  carnation.  Out  of  the  top  springs  a  number  of  branches,  which  contain 
the  seed  or  fruit  enclosed  in  a  species  of  capsule.  The  grains  are  not 
laiger  than  the  head  of  the  smallest  pin,  yet  so  numerous  as  to  coDStitnte 
on  the  whole  a  bulky  crop.  Some  of  the  lowest  grounds  are  unfit  even  for 
the  production  of  t^;  on  these  is  raised  a  plant  called  the  tocutto,  which 
yields  a  black  bread  for  the  very  lowest  classes.  Other  inqiortant  vege- 
table productions  are :  the  papyrus, — ^the  baleitan  or  balsam  plant, — Msia, 
myrrii,  and  opooalpcuum  trees,— the  plant  mm(v,  aaid  by  Bruce  to  afford 
the  very  best  of  vegetable  food, — ^the  Bankna  AbynmUx^  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  useful  of  trees, — ^with  many  rare  trees,  pluitB,  and  flowen^ 
affording  an  mexhausUble  fund  of  study  to  the  botanist.  Mr  Salt,  in  his 
two  journeys,  added  to  Botanical  science  8  genera,  and  128  specioB ;  and 
an  ample  harvest,  no  doubt,  remains  for  future  labourers. 

AnmaU^  From  the  great  variety  of  its  sur&ce,  and  the  uncultivated 
state  of  some  of  its  districts,  Abyssinia  possesses  a  great  number  of  wild 
animals.  Among  these,  perhaps,  the  most  numerous  and  characteristic  is 
the  hyena,  called  here  the  dubhah^  which  appears  to  be  the  fiercest  and 
most  untameable  of  all  animals.  In  most  parts  of  the  country  ihey  are  so 
numerous  as  to  place  travellers  in  continual  danger.  They  even  enter  die 
houses;  and,  though  not  gregarious,  when  attracted  by  some  common 
object,  such  as  the  scent  of  dead  bodies — ^which,  according  to  the  bar- 
barous custom  of  the  country,  are  often  left  unburied — assemble  in  vast 
troops.  Elephants  and  rhinoceroses  are  numerous  in  the  low  grounds. 
They  are  hunted  by  the  Shangallas^  who  use  their  teeth  .as  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  feed  upon  their  flesh.  There  isaspeciesof  rhinoceros  with 
two  horns  found  in  a  few  districts.    Its  skm,  which  has  no  folds,  is  used 
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for  ihiddfly  and  its  horns  for  handles  to  swords.  The  antelope  is  seldom 
fomd  in  the  coltivated  districts,  but  is  common  on  broken  ground  near  the 
liTera.  The  buffalo,  domesticated  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  is  here  one  of 
tKe  most  ferocioos  of  animals.  He  lodges  himself  in  deep  and  sultry  val- 
leya,  vnder  the  shade  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  near  the  largest  and  cfearest 
riTers.  Hippopotami  and  crocodiles  abound  in  all  the  rivers;  the  former 
especiany  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  Tacazze.  The  lion  is  met  with 
ocscasionaUy,  and  there  are  several  species  of  the  leopard.  The  zebra  is 
Sequent  in  the  southern  prorinces,  where  its  mane  adorns  the  collars  of  the 
Tvar-horses.  The  domestic  animals  are  not  yery  different  from  those  of 
Europe.  The  most  remarkable  is  a  species  of  Galla  oxen,  bearing  horns 
of  enormous  magnitude.  Mr  Salt  saw  one  of  4  feet  long,  and  21  inches 
in  drcumference  at  its  root.  The  horses  are  strong  and  beautiful.  The 
giraffe  and  zebra  are  sometimes  met  with. 

BirdSf  Ifuectf,  ^c]  The  feathered  creation  in  Abyssinia  bears  more 
than  its  usual  proportion  to  the  other  kinds  of  animal  life.  The  nisstr,  or 
golden  eagle,  perhaps  the  largest  bird  of  the  old  continent,  and  a  beautiful 
flpedes,  called  the  black  eagle,  are  particularly  noticed  by  Mr  Bruce.  To 
these  Mr  Salt  adds  a  new  species  called  goodie^goodie^  the  size  of  the 
common  falcon.  Storks,  snipes,  pigeons,  and  swallows,  occur  in  great 
number  and  variety.  Among  insects,  the  most  numerous  and  useful  are 
bees.  Honey  constitutes  every  where  an  important  part  of  the  food  of  the 
inhabitants.  Several  provinces,  particularly  that  of  the  Agows,  pay  a  large 
proportion  of  their  tribute  in  this  article.  The  honey  assumes  different 
•ppeannoes :  sometimes  black,  sometimes  blood-red,  according  to  the  plant 
on  which  the  insect  feeds.  The  locust  commits  here  ravages  nearly  as 
terrible  aa  it  does  in  all  the  other  countries  of  northern  Africa.  Serpents 
are  not  numerous.  A  large  fly  is  found,  whose  sting  is  said  to  be  dreadful 
even  to  the  lion.  "FwAt  are  abundant  in  the  rivers,  and  in  the  Red  sea  on 
the  coast 

MinemU.Jl  The  mineralogy  of  Abyssinia  is  very  imperfectly  known. 
It  seems  remarkably  destitute  of  metals ;  for  the  gold  which  passes  through 
Abyasinia  is  brought  firom  the  barbarous  countries  to  the  south  and  west. 
One  of  the  most  important  natural  productions  of  the  country  consists  in 
the  great  plain  of  salt,  which  occupies  part  of  the  tract  between  Amphila 
and  Massuah.  It  coven  a  flat  plain,  about  4  days'  journey  across.  For 
about  half  a  mile  the  salt  is  soft,  but  afterward  becomes  hard  like  snow 
partially  thawed.  It  is  perfectly  pure  and  hard  for  about  two  feet  deep ; 
but  that  lying  beneath  is  coaner  and  softer  till  purified  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  It  is  cut  into  pieces,  which  not  only  serve  for  seasoning  to  food,  but 
even  drcnlate  as  money.  The  digging  of  it  is  attended  with  considerable 
danger  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Gallas,  who  frequently  attack  those  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  the  caravans  which  convey  the  salt  to  Antalo.  Their 
safe  arrival  at  that  city  is  therefore  a  subject  of  extraordinary  exultation. 

InhabitanU,]  The  Abyssinians  are  in  their  persons  well-made  ;  they 
are  of  a  dark  oHve  or  bronze  complexion,  but  have  nothing  of  the  Negro 
features.  They  have  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Arabs,  from  whom  they, 
are  supposed  to  be  descended.  Their  dress  consists  chiefly  of  a  large  piece 
of  cotton  doth,  which  they  wrap  round  them  like  a  mantle  ;  to  which  they 
add  close  drawere,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  with  a  girdle  of 
doth.  Their  food  consists  of  honey,  the  different  species  of  grain  already 
enumerated,  and  raw  meat  at  festivals.  The  most  general  drink  is  bouza^ 
— «  qpedes  of  sour  beer  made  from  the  fermentation  of  cakes,  particularly 
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diow  left  at  mtertabmeiito.  Tocnno,  the  cotneH  gniii«  predaeer  boua 
eqpal  or  iopeiior  to  any  of  the  othen.  Hfdromel  is  elio  made  in  gnat 
qaantities,  Wine  is  only  made  in  one  district.  A|;ricaltiire,  the  only  art 
noch  calttTStedy  it  in  a  very  rode  ftate.  The  ploaglw  are  conatonded 
from  the  root,  or  hranch  of  a  tree,  and  are  drawn  hy  oieii.  The  land  ii 
twice  pkmghedt  after  which  the  women  hreak  the  dode.  In  the  comae  of 
ripening,  the  crope  are  carefally  weeded.  The  low  lands,  genaaDy,  pro- 
dnoe  two  or  three  crops  in  the  year.  The  worst  grain  is  always  nscrred 
for  seed.  Every  fiunily  m  genersl  ealtiTates  the  soil  for  itaelf ;  and,  sC 
coarse,  yery  little  is  brooght  to  market.  The  mass  of  the  people,  not^ 
withstanding  the  overflowing  fertility  of  the  eomitry,  live  moat  misenbly 
on  black  teff  and  tocosso ;  and  even  penons  of  coosldenble  diatinctioo  ass 
little  except  teff  and  booza. 

lfaitiicr#.]    The  most  formal  mode  of  condnding  marriaga  is :  n^ien  the 
lorer,  having  made  engagements  with  the  parents,  snd  obtained  their  eon- 
sent  (for  that  of  the  bnde  is  seldom  asked),  seises  her  snd  earriaa  her  hama 
on  his  shoulders*    A  magnificent  feast  is  then  given  of  hrinde  and  bona^ 
and  at  a  fixed  period  of  twenty  or  thirty  days  afterwards,  they  go  te 
chnrch  and  take  the  sacrament  together.    Bat  it  is  in  a  few  rare  iwitsBCTi 
only  that  even  this  slight  ceremony  is  osed ;  in  most  cases  the  a^reenMal 
of  friends,  and  a  plentifal  administratimi  of  raw  meat  and  bonaa,  fenn  dis 
only  preliminaries.    The  will  of  either  perty,  or  of  both,  is  at  any  time 
anfficient  to  dissolve  the  connexion.    Mr  Brace  mentionB  being  in  a  large 
company  at  Gondar,  where  there  was  a  lady  present,  with  six  persona, 
each  of  whom  had  been  aoooessively  her  hosband,  althoagh  none  «if  them 
stood  in  this  relation  to  her  at  that  time ;  nor  do  either  party  consider 
themselves  bound  to  observe,  with  rigid  fidelity,  this  slight  engsgement 
even  while  it  lasts.    Morals  may  be  considered  in  this  respect  as  in  a  state 
of  almosilotal  ilir*^'^*^ftn  in  Abyssinia*    When  to  all  this  we  add,  that 
they  live  in  an  almost  uninterrupted  state  of  dvil  war,  it  must  ceaao  to 
exdte  any  thing  Uke  wonder  to  find  them  in  a  peculiar  degree  baibaroas 
and  brotd.  The  shedding  of  human  blood  is  here  behdd  without  emotion; 
and  the  life  of  man  seems  scarcely  to  be  regarded  above  that  of  brutes. 
Mr  Bruce  seldom  went  out  at  Gondar  without  seeiag  dead  bodies  ia  the 
streets,  left  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs  and  hymnas  ;  and  offleera  of  rank 
were  to  be  seen  acting  as  executionen  upon  numben  at  once,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  most  trivid  offencea ;  widle  the  aversion  to  sndi  shock- 
ing scenes,  which  he  fdt  himsdf  unaUe  to  suppress,  was  conddered  as  a 
cowardly  featura  utterly  inconsistent  with  other  parts  of  his  character. 

Notwithstanding  this  horrible  bratality  of  conduct  and  character,  the  Aliys- 
sinians  are  a  gay  pe<^le,  and  thdr  festive  indulgence9  an  both  numerous  nd 
excesdve.  The  excellency  of  their  entertainmwts,  however,  depends  not 
at  dl  upon  the  art  of  the  cook,  but  upon  the  dexterity  of  the  lNitdier,*-die 
prindpal  dish  being  beef-eteaks,  not  warm  from  the  fire,  but  cut  warm  horn 
the  haunch  of  the  living  animd,  and  devoured  while  they  are  yet  vilwaliiig 
with  life,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bydrvmiel,  or  bouza.  Tliese  ftsslii, 
idiich  are  cdled  hrinde^Muiff  have  been  described  wkh  great  mionteaeH 
hy  Alvarei^  by  Bruce,  and  latterly,  widi  little  variatiim,  by  Mr  8dt»^ 

I  The  table  ii  fint  pfled  with  teff-cakn,  or  what  in  SootUnd  are  ailed  scones,  which 
■crre  the  doahla  porpoee  of  food  and  tome  for  the  gaeita  to  wfpe  their  aofers.  The 
oompanj  being  eeated,  the  cattle  are  brought  to  the  &ot,  and  aoeofding  to  Mr  BnN»-> 
the  fldeuty  of  wfaoae  narratire  there  appeara  noreaeon  for  calling  in  queation — amidit  tbe 
bellowing*  of  the  animal,  the  cotting  of  the  etcak  eooimeoeca,  which  ie  eet  before  the 
eonpany  with  all  ponible  ezpediaon.    It  is  ineosipatihlo  with  the  nlei  of  finhtmiilili 
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IMr  habi^tipi^  are  extspjnely  rude ;  bdtig)  for  tde  most  paity  Boterely 
hoTok  of  a  conic  fonn,  with  thatch  roofi).  Ilie  houaea  of  the  aorerajgii 
and  a  few  of  the  grandees  are  large  and  coxompdioua ;  but  the  pEincmal 
display  of  architectural  magnificeooe  la  upon  the  churches,  which  are  very 
nmneroasy  generally  built  on  small  eminenoe^y  and  alwaya  e^cirded  with  a 
ffove  of  cedaiB.  They  are  round,  and  their  thatched  roofiy,  proving 
^ooaid^rably  beyp|i4  tbe  circi^nferenc^  of  thp  &brici  are  8^ppovt«i  bf 
cedar  pillars,  and  form  a  species  of  colonnade. 

BeaidfM  th^  Abyssipwu  or  AxonUtes  of  history,  modem  Ahyssiaia  con- 
taiaa  t|^  JUnhariQ  Ab^stiniant^  who  are  of  mixed  origin ;  the  Faiasfahtt 
or  Abyssinian  Jewsi  who  are  the  souths,  masons,  and  thalcbeni  of  the 
pQuntfy;  the  Moggrehins^  or  Moors;  the  Gallas^  a  pqwerfel  race  of 
•oatl^  Central  Africa ;  the  ShargaUfiSy  a  wooUy-hesAe^s  deep  b)«ck  raoa, 
iiia  Troglodytes  of  the  ancients ;  the  Agows,>jk  stouter  race  at  mm  Hm 
the  Abysainians :  and  several  pther  sayage  tribes. 

/ie^'oa.]  The  Abysainians  are  professedly  ChrisliaDa ;  but  Chria* 
tianity  is  here,  by  a  strange  mixture  of  Judaical  and  Pagan  observaacMi 
rendered  utterly  in^Acient  for  renewing  the  heart  or  iquproTing  the  life. 
They  are  Monophysitea ;  and  in  common  with  Jew9,  Pfeqpista  and  Mohamr 
medana,  they  abstain  from  mpats.  They  observe  both  the  Jewish  aod 
Christian  sabbath.  Baptism  is  administered  to,  aad  circumcision  performed 
opop  both  sexes.  The  patriarch  of  Cairo  ia  the  nominal  h€»d  of  tho 
Abyssinian  church ;  and  from  him  the  Abwuh  the  resident  head,  receivoi 
liis  investiture.  They  have  monasteries  bpth  of  monks  and  nuns ;  but 
even  their  profeasiona  of  austerity  are  not  very  rigid.  Their  veneration 
for  the  Viigin  is  unbounded.  Their  saints  are  numerous ;  and  for  min|F 
'  culbus  ^v^^' leave  those  of  the  Rpmish  calendar  far  behind.  Polygamy 
and  divorce,  Christianity,  it  would  appear,  baa  not  even  attempted  to  pro- 
hibit here.  Marriage,  accovdiBgly,  is  a  very  alight  connexion,  formed  and 
diaaolved  at  pleasure.  The  marriage  of  priests  is  allowed  as  in  the  Greek 
church.  In  Europe,  when  we  eater  our  churches,  we  show  our  venera- 
tion by  uncovering  the  head ;  an  Abyssmian  uncoven  his  feet*  Whoever 
enters  their  churclies,  leaves  bis  shoes  at  the  door ;  but  if  they  be  good^ 
he  ahould  also  leave  one  to  take  care  of  diem,  otherwise,  before  he  return, 
they  may  be  stolen  by  the  priests.  Persons  who  are  unclean,  according  to 
the  dictates  df~^  Levitical  law,  presume  not  to  enter  the  churches  ;  thfoy 
perform  their  devotions  at  a  distance  among  the  surrounding  cedars.  In 
this  situation,  the  greater  part  of  the  congregation  generally  make  thair 
Vfipearaace.  But  this  is  left  to  the  conscience  of  worshippers ;  and  Bruco 
justly  remarks,^that,  if  there  was  either  great  inconvenience  in  the  one  situa- 
tion, or  great  satisfiM:tiQn  in  the  other,  the  case  would  b.e  otherwise*  Upon 
entering  the  church,  the  worshipper  kisses  the  threshold,  and  the  two  door- 
posts. He  then  goes  in,  says  what  prayer  he  chooses,  and  thus  finishes 
hia  devotiona.  The  Abysainians  agree  with  the  Greek  church,  in  banish- 
ing from  their  places  of  worship  every  woriL  of  sculptore ;  but  paintinga 
are  numerous,  Lf  those  can  be  called  paintings,  which,  to  use  Brace's  ex- 
preaaion,  resemble  the  paltry  printa  in  our  country  ale-honaea. 

life  (for  0Teii  bers/sftbioo  and  politcocti  are  ttttdied,)  for  an  Aby8sia|an|iit  laait  io  pobUo^ 
to  feed  himwlil  This  ie  a  taak  which  deToWes  upon  the  femalee.  The  pieces  of  raw 
•ad  liTinf  flesh,  spriiikled  with  salt  and  pepper,  the  ladies  roll  up  in  teff  bread,  and  cram 
Into  the  moaths  of  their  male  companions,  who  are  honoured  injproportion  to  the  guan- 
jiff  which  la  throsk  into  their  moaths^  and  the  disagreeable  m<iffttm[np\ae  they  can  mabs 
in  devonriof  it.  Aydromel  (^  bouza  washes  down  the  whole.  The  women  afterward 
feed  UiemseiTes.  They  drink  promiscaously  till  all  are  intoxicated  j  and  a  ioene  of  in* 
decaaey  loo  jro«  for  oar  pages  to  deecribe  ckees  the  entertainmenti 
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Hw  AbysmniADs  reoeive  the  iacmnent  of  the  sapper  in  both  kiak 
TTie  breed  ie  unleerened ;  and,  ineteed  of  wine,  they  nee  grepes,  bruised 
•ad  foimed  into  a  kind  of  marmalade.  The  grapes  are  administered 
to  the  oommnnicants  in  a  spoon ;  and  they  receire  the  bread  in  (jnaiititieB 
proportioned  to  their  quality. 

A  ceremony  which  may  be  called  purification  by  water,  and  iHudi  ii 
performed  yearly,  induced  the  Jesnits  to  assert,  that  in  Abyssinia  eroy 
person  was  annually  baptized.' 

'  Languatg9  and  LUeraiwreJ^  The  Ohees^  which  is  spdcen  m  ibe 
kingdom  of  Tlgre,  and  in  which  the  books  of  the  Abyssinians  are  vxitteB, 
is.  regarded  by  all  the  learned  as  a  dialect  derired  £rom  the  Arabic  Tbe 
Amharic  language,  used  at  the  court  since  the  14th  century,  is  softer  tin 
the  Ghees,  and  spoken  through  at  least  half  of  Abyssinia,  has  ako  nuay 
Arabic  roots ;  but  the  dialect  which  preTails  in  Tigre  has  been  ascertained 
to  approximate  very  closely  to  the  Ethiopic  The  Agows  speak  a  distinct 
langmige.  According  to  Ludolf,  the  Falasjahs  speak  a  corrupt  Hehtew 
dialect. 

Among  a  people  so  depraved  and  baibarous,  any  thing  like  literatoe  is 
not  to  be  expected.     They  use  a  liturgy ;  and  have  a  translatioa  of  die 
\  Scriptures,  supposed  to  haye  been  made  hum.  the  Septuagint,  by  Framentia% 

in  330.  They  likewise  possess  the  Constitutions  of  the  Apostles,  from  the 
Arabic, — a  few  of  the  Greek  ftithers, — ^the  jS^norar,  containing  the  lives 
of  their  saints, — and  the  Prophecies  of  Enoch.  In  computing  time,  they 
make  use  of  the  solar  year.  The  names  of  their  months  are  derired  from 
some  other  language :  since,  in  the  Abyssinian,  they  hare  no  meamng'. 
They  likewise  distinguish  time,  according  to  the  reading  of  the  Enngeliit^ 
in  the  churches.    These  are  read  once  every  year ;  and  auch  an  incident, 


*  Of  the  perfomuuiot  of  this  sitrsardinsry  wnuMoj,  Bmoe  giTM  tbe  ftOowiiit 
dfoaasSMiUal  namtiTe :  **  The  iomII  river,  rnnnlof  between  the  town  of  Ado«%  amo 
the  church,  had  been  dammed  up  for  eevenl  days ;  the  atream  was  soant^t  lo  that  it 
iearody  oTerflowed.  It  was  in  some  plaees  three  feet  deep,  In  eome,  perhaK  ww,  erlitde 
more.  Three  lane  tents  were  pitched  in  the  morning  before  the  feast  of  the  £pipliaoT; 
one  on  the  north  for  the  priesu  to  repose  in  during  interrals  of  the  serrice ;  sod,  bemn 
this,  one  to  communicate  in.  On  the  eonth,  there  waa  a  third  tent,  for  tlie  moDki  tad 
priests  of  another  church  to  reat  themeelTes  in  their  torn.  Abont  tweiro  o'clodE  ai  oiglit, 
the  monks  and  priests  met  together,  and  began  their  prayers  and  psalms  at  tlMt  water  ode, 
one  party  relieving  each  other.  At  dawn  of  dav,  the  goremor,  Welletta  Michad,  cuu 
thither  with  some  soldiers  to  raise  men  for  Kas  Michael,  then  on  bia  march  agaifat 
Waragna  Fasil,  and  sat  down  on  a  small  hill  by  the  water  side,  the  troops  all  skimuih- 
ing  on  foot  and  on  horseback  around  them.  As  soon  as  the  sun  be^n  to  appear,  tbm 
large  croanes  of  wood  were  carried  by  three  prieets  dressed  in  their  sacerdotal  TeatiiMoS^ 
and  who,  coming  to  the  side  of  the  river,  dipt  the  eroeses  into  the  water,  and  all  thh 
time  the  firing,  ekirmishing,  and  praving,  went  on  together.  The  priests  with  tbdr 
orossos  returned,  one  of  their  number  before  them  carrying  eomething  less  than  a  qort 
bf  water  in  a  ailver  cup  or  chalice :  when  thej  were  about  60  yutis  from  WeOctta 
Michael,  that  general  stood  up,  and  the  priest  look  aa  much  water  as  he  could  bold  ia 
bia  luuMb  and  sprinlded  it  upon  his  head,  holding  the  cup  at  the  same  time  to  Welletta 
Michael's  moutn  to  taste ;  after  which  the  priest  received  It  back  again,  stying,  at  tb« 
tame  time,  Goer  y  barak,  which  is  simply,  *  May  God  Uses  you.'  £sch  of  the  thna 
oiBrnuB  were  then  brought  forward  to  Welletta  Michael,  and  he  kissed  tlieiii.  Tte 
earemony  of  sprinkling  the  water  was  then  repeated  to  all  the  great  men  in  the  teot,  ail 
cleanly  dressed  as  in  gala.  Some  of  them  not  contented  with  aspersion,  received  the 
water  in  the  palosa  of  their  hands  joined,  and  drank  it  there :  more  water  was  brsoghl 
fpr  those  who  had  not  partaken  of  the  first ;  and  after  the  whole  of  the  covernor't  com- 
pany was  sprinkled,  the  eroeses  returned  to  the  river,  their  bearers  singing  halldajabs, 
and  the  skirmishing  and  firing  continuing. "  Bruce  obeerved,  that  a  very  little  after  the 
governor  had  been  sprinkled,  two  horses  and  two  mules,  belonging  to  lias  Miefaacl  and 
Otoro  £stber,  came  and  were  waahed.  **  Afterwards  the  soldiers  went  in  and  bathed 
their  horsee  and  guns ;  those  who  had  wounds  bathed  them  also.  Heaps  of  plattert 
and  pots,  that  had  been  used  by  Mshometans  or  Jews,  were  brought  thither  Iike«ri« 
to  be  purified ;  and  thus  the  whole  ended. " 
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tfasy^  Inppeiied  in  the  days  of  Mstthewy— -meaning  that  it  liappened 
timing  the  time  in  which  Blauhew's  gospel  was  read.  The  Gallas  wonhip 
■tones,  the  moon,  and  some  of  the  stars. 

Govevfuneni,^  The  constitntion  of  the  government  is  legally  a  despo- 
and  a  despotism  of  all  others  the  least  calculated  to  extend  or  to  se- 
cure the  comforts  of  the  people.  The  power  of  the  sovereign  has  no  limits. 
There  is  no  assembly  of  the  people,  nor  any  privileged  order  of  nobles  to 
control  itB  exercise.  It  is  at  the  same  time  managed  with  so  little  address, 
as  to  be  set  at  defiance,  not  only  by  governors  of  provinces,  but  by  every 
one  who  csn  collect  about  him  a  band  of  snned  men.  The  nu,  or  gover* 
nor  of  Tigre,  whom  Salt  visited,  supported  a  nominal  king  at  Axnm  ;  while 
Gnxo,  a  (jaUa  chief,  had  set  up  anodier  sovereign.  Cinl  war  thus  rages 
ahnost  without  intenniasion.  The  sovereignty  is  both  hereditary  and  elec- 
tive,— hereditary  in  a  ftmiily,  but  elective  among  its  various  branches ;  and 
thus  the  Abyssinians  entail  upon  themselves  all  the  evils  of  both  systems 
without  the  advantages  of  either.  The  king  is  never  seen  to  walk,  nor  to 
set  foot  upon  the  ground,  except  in  his  own  palace.  Riding  upon  a  mule, 
he  ascends  to  the  presence-chamber,  and  alights  before  his  ^one.  When 
any  of  his  subjects  approach  him,  they  prostrate  themselves  in  the  attitude 
of  devotion ;  and,  if  any  answer  is  expected,  they  lie  in  that  posture  till 
the  king,  or  some  one  by  his  order,  desires  them  to  rise.  He  is  perpetually 
beset  by  persons  exclaiming  for  justice  in  all  the  tones  of  misery ;  and, 
when  the  complainant  fails  to  obtain  redress  in  his  own  person,  he  can  hire 
another  to  complain  for  him,  whose  fictitious  soirow  is  often,  as  elsewhere, 
more  eloquent  and  more  successful  than  his  own.  Punishments  are,  like 
the  general  manners  of  the  people,  barbarous  and  cruel ;  such  as  the  cross, 
Baying  alive,  stoning  to  death,  plucking  out  the  eyes;  &c  and  the  bodies 
are  commonly  left  in  the  streets  to  be  devoured  by  hytenas  and  dogs. 

Commerce,'}  Abyssinia  has  little  of  manufacturing  industry,  or  com- 
mercial activity.  A  few  articles  of  indispensable  necessity  it  fabricates 
within  itself.  Cotton-cloths,  the  universal  dress  of  the  country,  are  made 
in  large  quantities :  the  fine  sort  at  Grondar,  the  coarse  at  Adowa.  Being 
unable  to  dye  the  dark  blue  colour,  which  is  their  favourite  one,  they 
unravel  the  blue  Surat  cloths,  and  weave  them  again  into  their  own  webs. 
Manufactures  of  iron  and  brass  are  also  considerable,  the  material  being 
procured  from  Sennaar,  Wolcayt,  and  Berbera.  Knives  are  made  at 
Adowa,  and  spears  at  Antalo.  Sheep-skins  are  tanned  in  some  places ;  and 
at  Axum  they  are  made  into  parchment.-^-The  foreign  commerce  of  Abys- 
sinia is  carried  on  entirely  by  way  of  Massuah,  whence  the  communication 
is  maintained  with  the  interior  by  the  channel  of  Adowa.  The  imports 
are  lead,  block  tin,  gold  foil,  Persian  carpets,  raw  silks  from  China, 
French  broad  cloths,  coloured  skins  from  Egypt,  glass  beads  and  decanters 
from  Venice.  The  slaves  are  reckoned  more  beautiful  than  those  which 
come  from  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  considering  this  country  with  regard 
to  its  affording  any  opening  for  British  industry,  many  difficulties  present 
themselves.  The  staple  manufiictures,  however,  cloth  and  hardware,  are 
such  as  British  industry  could  probably  execute  better  and  cheaper  than 
they  are  now  produced,  in  which  case  some  market  would  certainly  be 
obtained  for  them ;  for  Cobbeh,  the  capital  of  Darfoor,  which  is  900  miles 
from  Siout,  is  only  between  500  and  600  miles  from  Gondar,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  road  is  throngh  a  fertile  country,  instead  of  inhospitable 
deserts. 

Chief  CUiee.}  Of  Tigre  the  first  great  division  of  Abyssinia,  the  a^tal 
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h  MtfWOy  toOldsuag  8000  khaiiitaate.  then  »  no  cdmrnvBiQAlioii  wiA 
Ae  interior  Imt  tfaroagh  Adowa;  and  the  people  heTe  more  of  s  cennier- 
dal  character,  and  are  more  dTilised  than  those  of  odier  parts  of  the  osvb* 
trf .  Antaioy  i^hich  has  for  some  time  past,  owing  to  the  vidBity  of  the 
Qallas,  heen  the  lesidenoe  of  the  raSi  »  the  c^tal  of  the  proTUiee  of  £&« 
derta.  It  stands  upon  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  is  sappooed  to  eontain 
10,000  inhabitaatB.— Dutm  likewise  possesses  a  considerable  trader— 
Axvm^  the  ancient  capital  of  Afayannia,  is  ndw  nearly  in  mine.  It  has  an 
obelisk  still  standing,  80  feet  high,  composed  of  one  single  block  of  gianitet 
and  cnriously  carved.  Mr  Salt,  aftet  Tiewing  all  the  remains  of  Egyptian 
architectttfe,  gives  this  a  decided  preference.  In  the  same  plaoe  are  seatlerad 
the  ruins  of  40  or  50  similar  monuBMints.  But  the  antiquities  of  Abyssmiay 
so  far  as  at  present  known,  are  modern  in  comparison  with  those  of  Egypt 
and  Nubia. 

Amhara,  the  2d  divisicm,  contains  Gondar  and  Eimfiras.  Gomiar  m 
three  or  four  leagues  in  circumference,  having  in  time  of  peace,  gene- 
rally a  population  of  10,000  families.  The  houses  are  built  of  red  stone^ 
and  roofed  with  thatch.  It  used  to  be  the  royal  residence ;  but  is  new, 
with  the  whole  province  in  tdiich  it  is  situated,  in  the  hands  of  the  GaUas. 
Bnfrcu  hse  about  300  houses,  and  a  little  trade  in  cloves  and  civets  In 
this  province  is  the  fiunous  state-prison  of  Gesher^  where  the  royal  fimily 
are  kept. 

-"  Of  Shoe  and  Efat,  the  Sd  division,  fonning  now  an  independent  StatBy 
the  cities  are  Ankober^  the  capital,  and  Tegulet;  but  we  are  not  poe- 
sesaed  of  sufficient  materials  to  give  any  particular  description  of  them. 

Modem  Siate.^    **  '^^'^  country,"  says  the  ingenioos  editor  of  the 
Modem  Traveller,  **  deserves  to  be  better  known.    Its  physical  featvrsi 
might  tempt  the  researches  of  a  Humboldt.     If  it  presents  little  to  the 
antiquary,  it  opens  a  boundless  field  to  the  naturalist.     Tlie  strong  ckoms 
ef  the  people,  too,  as  a  Christian  nation,  to  the  sympathy  and  aasistaBee  of 
Hrotestant  churches,  are  enforced  by  the  very  critical  staM  of  Abyssinia  al 
^Ab  period.    Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  Lord  Valentia  and  Mr  Salt  pwnted 
Oat  the  importance  of  opening  a  direct  communication  between  Abyasiaia 
and  this  country.     *  1  cannot,'  said  lus  Lordship, '  but  flatter  myvelf»  thai 
Christianity  in  its  more  pure  forms,  if  offered  to  their  acceptance  with  cau- 
tion and  moderation,  would  meet  with  a  favourable  reception :  at  any  iale» 
the  improvements  in  arts  and  sciences  which  follow  trade,  would  m^oiate 
die  national  duuacter,  and  assist  in  bringing  back  tiieir  own  religion  to  a 
degree  of  purity  which  it  has  long  lost.     The  restoring  of  tranquillity  to  the 
provinces,  and  a  legal  trade  to  the  empire,  would  also  have  the  very  important 
efieet  of  putting  an  end  to  the  exportation  of  slaves,  which  here  is  not  only 
fiable  to  tiie  same  objections  as  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  but  to  the  atiU 
greater  one,  that  the  slaves  exported  are  Christians,  and  that  they  ans  car- 
ried into  Arabia,  where  tiliey  inevitably  lose,  not  only  their  liberty  but  their 
religion.'     *  At  the  present  moment,'  says  Mr  Salt,  *  the  nation  with  its 
refigiott  is  f&st  verging  to  ruin.     The  Galla  and  Mussulman  tribea  aroaad 
are  daily  becoming  more  powerful ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  in  a 
short  time,  the  very  name  of  Christ  may  be  lost  among  them.'  It  is  reouuk- 
able  that,  weary  at  length  of  their  fmiUess  dependence  en  the  Coptie  p»- 
tribrch,  the  Abyssinians  are  at  this  time  lookuig  to  the  Armenian  church 
for  a  supply  of  religious  instructors ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
British  cUmna  would  be  hailed  with  gladness.  Ethiopia  has  long  '  stretched 
out  her  hands*  in  homage  to  Christ:  shenotr  extends  them  In  tile  attitude 
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ot  a  tbppfidnty  oiKating,  in  exchange  for  the  blesmngs  of  civiHsttlioli  tali 
Scr^iml  knowledge,  the  irory  and  gold  of  Sheba  tmd  the  grtttitvde  dl 
vnbom  generations.'* 

Thb  CdUNTiiY  ov  THE  Gallas.]     The  Gallasi  as  we  have  AriMy 
seen,  are  pretty  nnmerons  in  Aby88inia»  and  inhabit  a  lArge  extent  of  tVdt^ 
try  ioamediately  to  the  S.  of  it.     They  are  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  chief.     One  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  is  that 
of  SareUy  which  seems  to  have  made  the  most  successful  inroads  on  Abys- 
sinia.    Next  to  them  are  the  Edfons  or  Edjos.     Iliese  two  tribes  appeal 
to  haye  made  some  advances  towards  civilization ;  but  all  the  rest  ar^  yet 
in  a  state  of  extreme  barbarism.    They  inhabit  the  districts  of  Anget,  BaH^ 
Cajfa^  Canbaif  Narea^  Fatgavy  Gonderofv,  Guraghe^  tie,  and  btvto  esta^ 
blished  a  kingdom  called  Gingiro  or  Zondero,  in  the  interior  Of  Africa^  of 
which  the  coital  is  called  Bodftam,     It  is  impossible  to  determine  th^  ori- 
ttih  of  the  Gallas ;  the  Abyssinians  consider  them  as  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitanis  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa ;  but  they  appear  to  bear  a  clos^i*  re* 
semblance  to  the  nomade  tribes  of  central  Southern  Africa.    Attracted  by 
the  mcreasing  fertility  of  the  country,  they  ^^tn  to  have  gntdually  advanced 
northwards,  and  to  have  remaibcfd  in  the  neighbotlrhodd  of  Melinda  tod 
Soke  for  about  two  centuries.     They  are  of  nomade  habits,  and  are  disfin* 
goisbed  from  the  Negroes  by  il  1^  dark  complexion  and  long  hair.    They 
anoint  their  bodies  with  gi^eltb^  tad  Will  sometimes  twist  the  inUssimes  tk 
animals  round  their  limbs  to  s^rve  them  as  fdod  while  engaged  in  diftttot 
expeditions.    Their  warlike  topediti^ns  Ai«  genefally  performed  on  horde- 
back;  their  principal  weapon  being  a  lance  armed  with  an  iron  ptiiht, 
l^olygamy  is  knowii  ainoiigst  them,  but  Is  little  practised.    Bhice  says  that 
ftey  adore  the  moon,  the  Stars,  ttnd  some  species  of  tre^ ;  knd  Sidt  infOrnii 
na  that  the  more  civilized  Gallas  generally  embrace  Mahommedtoism. 
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The  kingdom  of  Adel,  on  the  ^ai^tem  cbm,  df  AfMba,  ditiiiridir  WbA  &k 
straits  of  Babel  M andel,  or  the  froiiti^rs  of  Abyssinia,  to  Cape  Guttrdafid. 
This  country  is  sometimes  called  Zeilah  fVoni  a  sea-port  of  that  htode  on  the 
Arabian  sea.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  cotmtries  of  Gihgii'o  and 
Beluhba.  Towards  the  S.  £.  the  country  is  altogether  a  desert ;  but  ih6 
^  in  other  parts  is  luxuriant.  A  considerable  number  Of  (<attle  are 
reared.  The  cows  have  horns  as  large  as  those  of  the  siil^ ;  tile  shee|> 
have  a  dewlap  which  nearly  reaches  the  ground,  proving  ibb  Identity  d( 
this  species  with  the  ram  occasionally  represented  on  ancient  mal%les.  Hie 
inhabitants  are  called  Berbers  by  the  Arabian  geographers  ;  iheir  cdinplexion 
is  olive,  but  their  features  do  not  in  the  least  resemble  those  of  the  Cafires. 
Their  reli^on  is  Mahommedamsm.  They  conduct  a  trade  in  slaves,  gold, 
silver,  ivory,  oil,  honey,  fttmkincetise,  and  a  sort  of  pepper.  The  Navaehy 
or  Hamata  waters  the  western  part  of  this  territory ;  but  appeitrs  to  lose 
itself  in  the  sands.  The  principal  towns  are  Zeilah^  the  capital,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  the  AvalUes  ;  Barbara^  or  Berbera^  an  ancient  trading  port 
to  the  S.  E.  of  Zeilah ;  and  Aucagurel  or  AUxa^  S.  W.  from  Zeilah,  in 
the  interior.  This  State  was  formerly  subject  to  Abyssinia ;  but  in  15S5 
the  Adelians  placed  themselves  undei^  the  protection  of  Turkey.  They 
are  governed  by  an  iman. 

Aian,']  The  territoiy  of  Ajan  lies  along  the  Indian  ocean,  between 
Add  «nd  Zimguebar,  or  Cape  GuardafUL  and  Magadoxo.    It  is  a  comitfy 
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dniMt  tetirely  unknown.  The  inhabitants  on  the  coast  are  Aralnaa  Mar 
kommedans ;  those  of  the  interior  are  Negroes,  and  worship  fetiches. 
Hieir  country  is  divided  among  a  multitude  of  petty  States,  anongst  which 
some  geographers  reckon  the  republic  of  Bravo,  which  strictly,  however, 
bekittgs  to  Zangnebar. 


DARFOOR  AND  KORDOPAN. 

Wb  shall  now  sketch  the  geography  of  a  few  districts  which  are  occanon- 
ally  included  under  Nigritia,  but  which  appear  to  us  to  follow  naturally 
the  description  of  the  Nilotic  countries,  their  inhabitants  being  in  genenl 
either  pure  Arabs,  or  a  mongrel  race  professing  Mahommedanism,  and  be- 
ing, both  by  local  situation  and  commerce,  closely  connected  with  the 
States  bordering  on  the  Red  sea  and  Egypt. 

JBoundarisi  and  Extent.'}  Darfoor  is  bounded  on  the  £.  by  Kordofim, 
an  inconsiderable  State,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  Abyssinia,  and  part 
of  which  it  has  recently  subdued ;  on  the  N.  by  the  Desert,  and  on  the 
N.W.  by  part  of  Beigoo ;  part  of  the  western  frontier  is  bounded  by  Ber- 
goo, — the  rest  of  this  frontier,  and  the  whole  of  the  southern  frontier,  are 
bounded  by  various  petty  Negro-kingdoms.  If  the  map  constructed  from 
Browne's  travels  in  Africa  be  correct,  it  is  situated  between  1 1*  and  16*  N. 
lat.  and  between  26''  and  29"*  30"  £.  long.  Its  length  is  consequently  345 
British  miles,  and  its  breadth  230  miles.  This  r^on  was  scarcely  Imown 
to  Europeans,  even  by  name,  when  Browne  visited  it  in  1793,  and  reached 
Cobbeh. 

Phfnoai  Featuret.']  The  country  rises  towards  the  S. ;  and  a  chun 
of  mountains  extends  along  the  eastern  frontier.  The  surface  is  h^hJy 
diversified. 

iSotV  and  Climate^  Darfoor,  situated  among  surrounding  deserts,  baa 
a  soil  of  a  nearly  similar  character.  It  seems  to  be  rendered  capsble 
of  cultivation  only  by  the  existence  of  springs  of  water,  and  the  periodical 
xains  which  are  common  in  all  tropical  regions.  This  country  baa  nether 
lake  nor  marsh ;  but  water  abounds  in  the  southern  districts, — ^which  are 
watered  by  the  Ada,  a  branch  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad.  The  rainy  season 
commences  with  the  middle  of  June,  and  terminates  in  September.  If  the 
quantity  of  rain  be  less  than  is  necessary  to  bestow  sufBcient  moisture  for 
v^^tation,  the  country  is  subjected  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  The  rain, 
which  is  generally  heavy,  and  accompanied  with  lightning,  is  said  to  &U 
riiiefly  between  three  in  the  afternoon  and  midnight.  The  winds  in  Dar- 
foor, unlike  those  in  Egypt,  are  not  periodical.  The  S.E.  wind,  as  it  blows 
from  the  nearest  sea,  brings  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain.  The  N.  and 
N.W.  winds  are  refreshing,  but  blow  seldom.  South  winds  bring  the 
greatest  heat.  From  this  quarter  proceed  blasts,  which  are  said  to  fill  the 
air  with  thick  dust ;  and  which  seem  to  be  similar  to  the  simoom  of  Egypt, 
and  the  harmattan  of  the  western  coasts  of  Africa.  Browne  observed 
pillars  of  sand,  but  they  had  not  that  tremendous  appearance  which  Bruce 
ascribes  to  those  which  he  saw  in  the  neighbouring  wilderness. 

Like  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  and  the  modem  kings  of  Bomou,  the 
sovereign  of  Darfoor  annually  evinces  his  regard  for  agriculture,  by  going 
out  into  the  field,  and,  with  his  own  hands,  performing  the  process  of  plant- 
ing or  sowing.  The  grain  is  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  Jtarifi  or 
'  wet  season,'  and  at  the  return  of  fair  weather,  it  is  ripe ;  the  ean  are 
gathered  by  the  women  and  slaves.     After  they  are  thrashed,  the  grain  u 
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dried  in  the  Bun,  and  laid  np  in  holes  made  in  the  earth,  Kned  with  chafl^ 
MIRet,  rice,  maize,  sesame,  beans,  and  legumes  are  reared.  The  date-palm 
and  tamarind  are  found  here.  Tobacco  grows  wild.  Hie  domestic  ani- 
mals are  the  camel,  sheep,  and  goat. 

Commerce.'}  Darfoor,  from  its  situation,  can  only  have  an  inland  com« 
meree ;  hut  this  is  extensive.  The  grand  intercourse  is  with  Egypt,  and  is 
carried  on  by  the  African  system  of  cararans.  The  exports  to  Egypt  con- 
sist diiefly  of  slaves  taken  in  the  Negro  countries  to  the  south, — camels, 
ivory,  the  horns,  teeth,  and  hides  of  the  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus,-^ 
ostrich-feathen,  gum,  pimento,  paroquets,  and  a  small  quantity  of  white 
copper.  The  imports  are  extremely  various,  comprising  beads  of  all 
sorts,  toys,  glass,  arms,  cloth  of  different  kinds,  chiefly  made  in  Egypt, 
with  some  of  French  manufEUSture,  red  Barbary  caps,  small  carpets,  silks 
wrought  and  unwrought,  shoes,  &c.  There  is  also  a  considerable  inter- 
course with  Mecca,  in  which  the  objects  of  trade  are  combined  with  those 
of  religion.  Commerce  is  conducted  entirely  by  barter ;  which  greatly  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  conducting  it. 

JnhabitanUf  SfcJl  In  their  persons,  the  Darfoorians  differ  from  the 
Negroes  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  though  their  complexion  is  quite  black,  and 
their  hair  generally  short  and  woolly.  The  Arabs,  who  are  numerous,  re- 
tain their  distinction  of  features,  colour,  and  language.  The  greatest  part 
of  their  food  consists  of  grain,  generally  maize,  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and 
formed  sometimes  into  a  pudding,  and  sometimes  into  thin  cakes.  Like  all 
rude  nations,  abstinence  is  a  virtue  to  which  they  are  inured,  and  hunger 
and  thint  are  endured  with  a  patience  which  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in 
ciriliased  society.  They  are  unwearied  dancers,  and  each  tribe  seems  to 
have  its  appropriate  dance. 

Hie  Foorians  are  indifferent  Moslems.  At  the  time  of  Browne's  visit, 
Islamism  had  not  been  established  in  this  country  more  than  150  yean. 
Their  religion  allows  them  four  wives,  a  privilege  of  which  all  who  can 
afford  it  tdce  advantage.  The  nobles  have  a  greater  number ;  and  Teraub, 
one  of  their  late  kings,  when  he  travelled,  generally  took  500  along  with 
him,  besides  leaving  as  many  at  home !  These  women  are  considered  as 
a  Idnd  of  servants ;  and  are  obliged  to  perform  every  species  of  domestic 
drudgery,  and  to  labour  in  the  fields.  The  ablutions  prescribed  by  the 
Koran  are  not  scrupulously  performed,  nor  are  they  remarkable  for  personal 
cleanliness.  In  defiance  of  the  law  of  their  prophet,  a  fermented  liquor 
tailed  merise — the  same  with  the  bouza  of  the  Negroes — is  universally  in- 
dulged in  by  persons  of  all  descriptions,  and  of  both  sexes.  Browne,  who 
risited  this  country,  and  from  whose  statements  almost  all  our  knowledge 
of  it  is  derived,  accuses  the  people  of  vices  which  in  the  greater  part  of 
countries  are  unknown.  According  to  him,  *'  every  species  of  incest  is  so 
common  as  to  meet  with  little  blame.  The  vices  of  thiering,  lying,  and 
cheating  in  bargains,  with  all  others  nearly  or  remotely  allied  to  them,  are 
almost  universal.  No  property,  whether  considerable  or  trifling,  is  safe  out 
of  the  sight  of  the  owner,  nor  indeed  scarcely  in  it,  unless  he  be  stronger 
than  the  thief.  In  buying  and  selling,  the  parent  glories  in  deceiring  the 
son,  and  the  son  the  parent ;  and  God  and  the  prophet  are  hourly  invocated 
to  give  colour  to  the  most  palpable  frauds  and  falsehoods." 

Mr  Browne  found  it  difficult  to  form  a  very  precise  idea  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  but  as  the  army  did  not  exceed  2000  men,  which  was  even  considered 
as  large,  he  did  not  conceive  that  the  whole  population  exceeded  200,000. 
Cobbeh,  the  capital,  in  N.  lat.  14'  1 1',  £.  long.  28^  8",  has  not  more  than  6000 
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if|)uilpt#iit«y  wlio  are  almost  all  fareignera.  Tbey  coosiit  dyidlf  of  smv- 
cbantSy  and  come  partly  from  Egjrpty  and  partly  from  the  eaetera  cowntijip 
of  Dongola,  Sennaar,  and  Kordofan.  Arabic  is  almoet  aa  generally  apobf 
as  the  language  of  the  country,  and  lawsuits  are  conducted  in  bodk  bn- 
gnoses. 

GovernmmU.']  '{Tie  goTemment  is  despotic  The  mfwan^i 
yafely  yioU^tfs  the  Koran ;  but  beyond  it  his  will  has  no  limits.  T\^ 
ters  of  religion  hold  a  rank  next  to  the  officers  of  state ;  and  alone  have  9 
light  to  make  remonstrances,  but  possess  no  power  of  enforcing  them.  A 
inore  formidable  power  resides  with  the  army ;  and  no  sorereign  can  aafely 
incur  the  displeasure  of  that  body.  The  royal  revenue  is  derived  from 
narious  sources :  tIs.  a  duty  on  all  merchandise  imported,  amounting  to 
pbout  a  tenth ;  fines  for  misdemeanoun,  and  to  which  is  added,  in  case  of 
pinrder,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  property  of  the  Tillage  in  wfaidi  it  is 
pommitted ;  presents  contmually  received  from  the  great  men,  merefaaats^ 
and  all  descriptions  of  persons;  a  tribute  imposed  on  the  neighbouring 
Arab  tribes ;  and  lastly,  the  king's  profits  as  a  merchant,  ezportiag  and 
importing  a  great  quantity  of  goods,  for  which  be  has  means  of  prociMiBg  a 
maricet  not  possessed  by  private  indiyiduaU. 

Towns.']  To  the  N.E.  by  N.  from  Cobbeh  is  Mdkt  Hauam,  inlnbited 
altogether  by  the  people  of  Dongola.  The  other  principal  towna  an: 
Sweinif  the  frontier  town  on  the  N.,— Ai^  the  former  capital,  60  miles 
8.S.E.  from  Cobbeh,  on  the  route  to  Sennaar, — KoubetUteiOf  inhabited  by 
Foorians,  Arabs,  and  Bergooa, — Kourma^  a  small  town  12  miles  W.  by  & 
pf  Cobbeh,  occupied  by  merchants,  chiefly  from  Upper  Egypt,  cdUed 
/fiara^ — and  Kours,  inhabited  by  merchants  and  die  brutal  aet  of  people 
called  Jhkaras  who  here  as  elsewhere  affect  great  sanctity. 

SuBORDiVATX  DISTRICTS.^  Amoug  the  subordinate  diatrirls,  which 
§pa  sometimes  dependent  on  the  Foorian  sultan,  aemetimes  upon  the 
neigbbouring  powers,  are  Dar  Rugna  whic|i  is  generally  sabjed  to  the 
sovereign  of  Bergoo, — Dar  Berii  or  BegOy  between  Poor  and  Bergoo, — 
and  ZeghawOf  formerly  an  independent  kingdom.  Among  the  aouthera 
poqntries,  whither  the  Jelabs  of  Poor  and  Becgoo  sometimea  jooiney  ts 
pvocure  slaves,  is  Dar  KuUa  on  the  river  Dahr  KuUa, 

KofiDQFAN.^  This  country  lies  between  DarfDor,on  the  W.  and  Sennaar 
on  the  £.  On  the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  volcanic  mountains  inhabited 
hy  thp  Nubas,  one  point  in  which,  Koldagi^  is  said  to  smoke  continually 
and  emit  ashes.  This  district  is  pooriy  watered,  and  of  course  ill-cnlti- 
vated ;  the  principal  produce  of  the  soil  is  maiae  and  donna.  Gold  dust  is 
collected  near  Chaboun.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Aralnap 
Mahommedans  of  the  tribe  of  Bakara^  whose  manners  and  language  am 
the  same  as  those  of  Darfoor ;  the  rest  of  the  population  are  distinguished 
\Y  *U  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  Negroes  of  tropical  Africa,  except  that 
of  projecting  cheek-bones.  The  Nubas  are  a  gentle  and  industrious  race ; 
they  cultivate  the  soil,  weave  cotton-stufis,  and  forge  iron.  The  different 
tribes  speak  peculiar  dialects.  Ibeil  is  the  name  of  their  principal  town. 
The  governors  of  Kordo&n  were  deputed  by  the  mek  of  Sennaar,  till  of 
late  years,  when  this  prerogative  was  usurped  by  the  sultan  of  Qarfoor. 
The  recent  expedition  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt's  son  extorted  a  promise  of 
aifbmiasion  from  both  Kordofrun  and  Darfoor ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  both 
districts  have  already  renounced  their  extorted  allegiance. 

Dabbia.]  The  missionary  Kugler  has  recently  communicated  some  inte- 
leeting  particulara  relative  to  a  tribe  and  region  in  die  interior  of  Africa» 
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wfaidi  Iw  olitaiiied  from  an  individual  belonging  to  it,  daring  his  residence  in 
Egypt.  Tbe  name  of  the  npopW  i*  M^gfiigin4^  ainl  the  country  which  they 
inhabit  ia  called  DarbiOf  aad  n  alMiit  906  mttes  S.W.  from  Dufoor.  There 
are  three  oonaiderable  rirera  in  this  country :  the  largest  of  these  is  the  Ijed 
or '  White  RiTer,' — the  second  is  called  Karo  or  the  '  River  of  Reeds/ — and 
the  third  ia  the  GiiUo  or  '  Black  River.*  The  spil  of  Darbia  is  very  fertile ; 
but  nobody  claims  a  property  in  it.  It  sometimes  snows  in  this  country, 
but  the  anew  melts  as  it  (alls  to  th^  ground.  The  Magagme  are  a  free 
people,  and  governed  by  good  and  just  laws.  They  have  a  headman  or 
chief;  bi|t  personal  merit  is  the  only  ground  of  rank  with  them.  Adulter]^ 
is  punisbed  with  death ;  and  the  practice  of  ordeals  exists.  The  Magaginie 
are  an  active  and  hidustrious  people ;  but  have  few  wants,  and  no  coin  or 
drddating  medium.  They  have  an  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  existence  of  gui^'dian  angels.  They  havfi 
a  great  annual  festival,  at  n^hich  their  whole  tribe  meet  on  the  banks  of  a^ 
river  with^  their  great  priest ;  the  peopJe  bathe,  and  the  priest  marks  the 
Qgn  of  tibe  cross  on  the  chest  of  ^cn  person  with  mud  from  the  rivef« 
Besides  the  great  priest,  they  have  a  sheikh  or  senior  in  every  considerably 
hamlet,  who  prays  for  the  sick  wheQ  reouested.  Circumcision  is  in  general 
11869  thoiugfa  not  imperative  on  ^aj,  Ineir  languid  has  ix^ay  sounos  in 
CQBUQon  with  the  Amharic 
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CllAP.  I.-G£N£RAL  REMARKS. 

Boundaries  and  Extent.']  '  Barbary,  the  most  northern  general  diTidaa 
of  Northern  Africa,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the 
£.  by  Mannarica  and  Egypt ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Sahara ;  and  on  the  W.by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  utmost  extent  from  £.  to  W.  is  nearly  2,600 
British  miles.  Its  breadth,  in  a  direct  line  from  N.  to  S.  is  very  iinA^nfl ; 
and  has  been  yarionsly  estimated  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  de«ert 
which  has  been  included  under  the  appellation.  At  the  widest  part  it 
cannot  exceed  556  miles ;  at  the  narrowest  part  it  is  not  abore  140  mDes. 

JVidine.]  Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  respecting  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  Barbary,  Some  have  derived  it  from  the  general 
iq)pellation  Barbaric  which  the  Romans  when  they  conquered  the  country 
are  supposed  to  have  applied  by  way  of  eminence  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Northern  Africa.  Others  suppose  it  to  have  originated  with  tlie  Arabian 
conquerors,  in  whose  language  barbar  signifies  '  a  murmuring  noise ;'  and 
who  may  have  given  this  name  to  the  country  as  indicative  of  the  indistinct 
articulation  of  the  native  languages.  Others  consider  it  as  a  repetition  of 
the  word  bar^  '  a  desert.'  Bruce  supposes  that  the  term  may  be  equiva- 
lent to' Barbaria  or  Berberia,  *  the  country  of  the  Berebers,'  that  is,  of 
the  shepherd-race. 

History,']  Barbary  is  one  of  the  earliest  known  regions  of  AMca. 
The  Phoenicians  navigated  along  its  coasts  above  1000  yean  before  our 
era.  A  colony  of  this  people  under  Dido,  founded  the  celebrated  Car- 
thage here  in  886  B.  C.  After  the  destruction  of  that  city,  the  Romans 
disputed  the  possession  of  Barbary  with  the  Moors,  Getulians,  Numidians, 
Africans,  Libyans,  Cyrenieans,  and  Marmarides.  Having  at  last  obtained 
the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  this  country,  the  Romans  divided  it  into  the 
five  provinces  of  Pentapolis,  Cyrenaica^  Africa  Propria^  Numidia,  and 
Mauritania.  In  the  time  of  Constantine,  that  part  of  the  country  whidi 
lies  to  the  £.  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  or  gulf  of  Sidra,  was  a  dependance  of 
the  province  of  Egypt ;  that  which  lay  to  the  W.  of  the  Mullavia  apper- 
tained to  the  province  of  Spain ;  and  the  coimtry  between  these  two  re- 
gions formed  a  distinct  province,  known  by  the  name  of  Africa.  In  428 
the  Vandals  passed  into  Africa,  and  soon  rendered  themselves  masters  of 
all  tliat  the  Romans  had  possessed  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
career  of  tliese  fierce  conquerors  was  marked  by  devastation  and  blood ; 
but,  about  the  year  530,  Belisaiius  recovered  Barbary  for  the  Greek  em 
peror,  and  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Eastern  empire  until  torn  from  it  in  697 
by  the  resistless  arms  of  the  Mahommedan  Arabs.  Under  its  first  Saracen 
princes,  Northern  Africa  flourished  in  sciences  and  art,  and  almost  regained 
its  pristine  grandeur.  A  period  of  gradual  decline  succeeded.  The  Sa- 
racens, after  having  planted  their  standard  in  the  most  valuable  provinces 
of  Spain,  found  themselves  at  last  unable  to  maintain  a  footing  even  in 
Africa  itself.  They  called  in  the  Turks  to  their  aid ;  and  these  latter 
conquerors  laid  the  foundation  of  those  maritime  States  of  Barbary  whidi 
have  so  long  harassed  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  by  their  piratical 
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depredatknii.  The  time  was  when  Moorish  craisere  lay  under  Lundy 
island  in  the  Bristol  channel,  to  interoept  traden  going  from  Ireland  to  the 
firir  of  BristoL 

DkfuwntJ}  Tlie  country  of  Barhary,  sootf  after'  its  subjection  to  the 
caliphs,  was  divided  into  a  mnltitude  of  petty  sovereignties ;  but  these 
liave  been  so  continually  varying,  both  as  to  their  particular  number  and 
relative  strength,  that  it  is  impossible  either  to  enumerate  or  describe  them 
widi  miante  accuracy.  Tlie  chief  of  them  at  present  are :  the  empire  of 
Morocco  on  the  west  and  soutb ;  the  piratical  States  of  Algiers  and  Tunis 
in  the  ceotie ;  and  Tripoli,  with  its  dependency,  the  Desert  of  Barca,  on 

Ph^fncal  FeaSuretJ]  The  Sahara,  and  the  Atlas  mountain-system,  are 
tlw  great  physical  features  of  this  region.  We  have  already  described  the 
latter  in  our  general  introductory  view  of  the  African  continent ;  and  the 
fanner  will  occupy  a  chapter  in  our  present  article. 

InhahUanUj  manners,  Religiony  Sfc.']  In  every  thing  that  respects  man- 
ners and  customs,  civil  or  religious,  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  States 
of  Barbery  are  so  entirely  alike,  that  in  order  at  once  to  avoid  repetitions 
and  afford  the  frillest  view  of  the  subject,  we  shall  comprise  our  remarks 
on  these  points,  for  the  whole  of  Barbery,  under  this  head.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Bariwry  are  divided  into  three  principal  tribes :  the  Moors,  Arabs, 
and  Berbers. 

The  Moors,']  The  Moors  form  the  majority  of  the  population  in  the 
towns  and  cultivated  plains.  Their  exterior  indicates  them  to  be  of  mixed 
origin^ — a  melange  of  the  ancient  Mauritanian,  Numidian,  Phamician, 
Roman,  and  Arabkm  inhabitants  of  this  country.  Their  skin  is  more 
white,  their  features  fuller,  their  nose  less  prominent,  and  their  whole 
physiognomy  betrays  less  of  eneiigy  than  the  Arab  exhibits  in  bis  entire 
peraon.  They  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  the  dans  of  Celtic  origin.  Even  in  the  appellations  by  which  they  are 
known,  this  resemblance  may  be  traced.  Sen  or  Bern  signifying  *  son,'  is 
prefixed  to  almost  the  whole  of  them,  like  Mac  among  the  Scotish  High- 
landers, and  O  among  the  Irish.  This  division  into  tribes  is  here,  as  else- 
where, unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  Individuals  seek  the 
honour  of  the  clan  to  which  they  belong  by  every  method  whether  justifiable 
or  not ;  and  their  quarrels  generally  involve  the  whole  tribe.  In  this  manner, 
animosities  are  rendered  perpetual,  and  a  ferocious  prejudice  is  deeply  rooted 
in  the  mind.  Within  the  narrow  circle  in  which  they  act,  the  affections  may 
fieqnently  be  strong ;  but  they  are  too  much  confined  ever  to  expand  into 
that  benevolence  which,  while  it  consults  the  universal  good  of  humanity, 
certainly  forms  one  of  its  most  amiable  features. 

The  Moors  are  further  distiagmBhed  into  two  general  classes :  such  as 
iohabit  the  cities, — and  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  leading  a  pastoral  life.  But 
the  difference  between  them  is  not  much  greater  than  that  which,  in  other 
places,  subsists  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  of  the  country. 
The  former  possess  more  of  what  is  called  politeness, — ^the  latter  are  more 
rude  and  periiaps  more  ignorant.  Some  have  supposed  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cities  to  be  Arabs,  while  those  who  inhabited  the  country  were  the 
true  Moors  ;  but  this  distinction  seems  to  be  without  any  real  foundation. 
The  Moors  who  lead  a  pastoral  life  dwell  in  a  kind  of  tents,  called  douhars. 
The  figure  of  the  douhar  is  conical ;  in  height  from  8  to  9  feet,  and  from 
20  to  25  in  length ;  having,  it  is  said,  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  boat 
ravened,  the  figure  ascribed  to  them  by  Sallust.     A  number  of  thep» 
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I^ueratty  stimd  tbglMlMr,  forming  k  smdl  vlkfe  te  k  drealar  liM^  lilb 
tbe  centre  ike  eat&  u^  4ri«reli  at  toiglit :  the  enlirinoe  Mttg  iMft  tt^  Wiii 
bundles  of  thorny  shmbs. 

Tfte  li'oii9e&  lA  lirie  cttfcto  hiv^  ad^kMi  ifexofre  llton  flife  gn)iiin«4hMfe^  Tliey 
iBte  flat  oA  the  top,  to  wMdh  the  mhabitMto  fr^weoftly  t»emA  td  «njdy 
«be  fi^h  A.  The  olitkide  is  genctiHv  i^liite-ww^.  The  iRMl  ifntt- 
ttiente  are  rctaidVed  ^frMii  the  streets.  None  of  them  haVe  eililfer  frtaiiwia 
dr  fii>e-pkcefe ;  l!bey  teceive  their  lighte  throingh  krge  feMlng-d«oi«,  aiii  t^ 
Victn^  are  dresied  in  im  eaothen  stove,  in  a  aqnttre  cottit»  trWdi  iimip 
«ccnpies  the  centre  of  the  bniMHttg.  ITie  fanntne  h  siniple,  md  gtMitMy 
mean.  On  the  floor  is  hud  a  small  mat  or  carpet ;  over  this  is  a  laiintSM 
coYcfred  ^svith  fine  white  linen.  Chairs  and  tables  are  vqpMlly  uteawa. 
In  some  apartments,  tvhere  grandeur  is  studied,  a  bedi^tead  ii  foiiid,  taMl 
^  in  iSie  Etifropeab  manner ;  but  thid  to  th^  proprietor  Is  entirely  miiasi; 
he  sleeps  upon  the  same  mattress  tipon  the  floor,  during  Might,  on  iHkidi 
during  ^e  day  he  sits  in  a  cross-legged  ^posture.  On  iSbt  walla  are  Mme- 
times  seen  mirrors,  cloc^,  and  time-^Meces,  in  cases  of  glass ;  but  attes 
are  tidi  unfrequently  the  only  arnataentto  ctf  whi<^  a  rocMn  can  Ikwst ;  iImI 
instead  of  hangings,  tt  is  not  unusual  1o  find  the  sldns  of  Ikmi  dr  leopard 
Pictures  are  proUli^ted  by  then-  religion.  Hie  doors  are  scweMlutea  OHM- 
mented  with  scnlptnre ;  but  every  resemblance  Of  a  Mving  creafaire  is 
carefully  avoided.  The  carving  consists  of  those  fismtastic  figuMUs  fa  wiMi 
lias  been  applied  the  naine  of  inoresquey — a  name  indtciitiiig  that  this 
style  ctf  ornament  originated  among  die  Moors. 

The  ^^ess  «f  the  Mooia  in  the  country,  cionsists  of  a  piMe  «f  -woiilai 
doth,  Ave  ells  in  length,  and  an  ell  and  a  half  in  breidtii.  Una  k  dUed 
a  Itdique.  It  is  thnmn  0^^^  the  siioulders,  and  fint^ned  urksiA  Ihe  ^ody. 
By  day  Jt  in  their  dress;  and  hy  idght  their  c^ering, Whtfn  dsk$«p*<m  4k^ 
teatti^esses.  A  Moor  Who  has  a  haique  for  summer^  another  for  "Wteter, 
a  pidr  of  isilipperB,  a  red  cap,  and  a  hoOd,  has  dl  that  the  lulrtuy  of  dif» 
reiftdres.  Tne  threes  m  tofwn  is  little  dUffer^nt ;  the  haiqna  la  periblMiB  af 
finer  (juaHty,  but  the  fluhion  is  the  saitie  in  sUl  places  and  at  all  thnea.  linifty 
unknown  to  the  inhid>itaitts  of  the  villages,  is  worn  in  die  toWtia^  in  dto 
form  of  shirts  and  drawerst  iTo  the  dress  is  likewise  added  mi  wpper  -giir* 
ment,  called  a  caftan,  made  of  clodi  in  winter,  and  in  aoiamer  ^  coCMia. 
The  winter  hood,  in  towns,  is  of  coarse  blue  European  dodi.  The  wnoMta 
in  die  country  wear  haiqnes,  like  those  of  the  men.  The  acnameiitaifiaiti 
tif  ^ir  dress  consist  6f  ear-rings,  bracelets  upon  die  ImnSy  and  riaga  mpm 
the  ankles.  On  different  parts  of  their  bodies  they  form  repreaeutitfiaM 
of  flowers,  by  wounding  tlw  skin  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  and  ^fillkig  dtt 
puncture  with  gunpowder,  or  som6  other  d8rkHM>loured  subatAicey  Which 
i^ders  the  mark  indelible.  This  custom  is  in  no  respect  diflerent  from 
What,  by  bur  late  navigators,  has  been  termed  tatdoing  ;  and  which  pretaib 
niiiong  so  many  rude  tribes.  It  is  said,  however,  not  to  be  univeraal  anaoog 
the  Moors.  The  hair,  the  feet,  and  ends  of  die  fingers  Iffe  dyed  tf  m  desp 
aaiiron  colour  with  haina. 

The  Moorish  ladies,  Who  inhabit  the  cities,  diflRer  little  in  tht»  Mhiaa 
hut  considerably  in  the  costliness  of  their  ornaments,  ^'hen  it  'holne,  in- 
deed, the  town-bdy  is  perhaps  more  slovenly  than  one'of  the  country :  bar 
whole  dresB,  in  this  case,  often  consisting  merely  of  two  shifto  &aCeiied 
round  the  waist.  When  she  dresses,  she  puts  on  a  shift  of  fine  lin^i.  of 
which  the  part  vrhich  covers  the  breast  is  embroidered  with  '^M  ;  her 
cuftan  is  of  fine  dodi,  or  velvet,  and  is  likewise  embroidered  with-goMy  and 
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fcraderad,  ftstawd  uMi  •  bocUM  f  gold  tr  idvcr.  Ilie  iMd  k 
fl«romded  wkk  te^Fenil  foUs  of  gaiiBB>  wto«^t  of  gold  ond  dXL  Hub 
f^nae  »  faHaattd  bohiiidt  wiMra  put  of  H  ••  mAnd  to  lung  doii^  lailer* 
nixod  wkb  the  iMur,  aa  low  as  ihe  ^fBut  The  riiixpen  are  jeXkfWi  Um 
•OodaB^i  ako  «ade  office  cMb,  BUd  laad  tinder  the  kfciee  flndet  the«akle$ 
eor<-riag^  lMBQele%i>  sad  rings  for  the  lag%  aU  of  noM  or  dkec»  are  oaii- 
alBttdy  WOOL  Mkt  m  aai itiioB  uBad,  tat  eeldaa  of  ooy  odnr  odloar 
thaa  ivUle ;  oad  the  ofebroiPi  and  the  oyelaaheaoie  frefoeally  dbfiicoed 
•Inataadof  that  olender  form  which  weBogenemllycoBMorhaBdaomeydio 
•MoofB  eeleem  only  each  foaaka  aa  ere  fot ;  and  anudi  care  it  tdcen  io 
{Mocope^  in  yooaig  women»  that  dc^gaee  «f  {dnmpneai  which  aa  lockoaod 
•Beoessary  to  Bsake  them  a^^oeahle. 

The  iahahitantB  of  this  pait  af  the  world  atre  ohandSriBed  kf  •  «ertnB 
fgmnby  of  demeanoiir,  which  howorer  proceeds  not  frsB  ihonght  hat  froiii 
total  vacancy  of  mind.  Unncqaainted  with  literaitans  and  vnoocapied  hy 
bwdnessy  their  nunds  shrink  iaio  dnmselves,  and  become  in  some  degree 
torjNd.  Oter  the  female  sex  they  esEerdse  the  anthority  of  tyrants ;  they 
Icnow  nothing  of  the  dcAicacy  of  lorers ;  hence  they  are  as  ignoTBat  of  ^ 
avt  of  pleasing  as  df  being  nseM.  Trained  up  in  the  moat  abgedt  anbaris^ 
nan  to  his  superiors,  the  airaganoe  of  a  Moor  to  his  inlerion  is  equally  great ; 
and  the  want  of  mental  caltivation  deprivea  that  anogaace  of  even  dw 
Bf^ieaiBnce  of  delicacy.  CMmato  too  ozeidaes  its  enervatiDg  inflnence,  and 
mders  him  no  less  srerse  to  bodily  than  to  mental  exertion.  The  no- 
eoasarigw  of  life  are  procoied  with  Httle  laboar ;  and  what  little  taste  he 
may  ha^  aoqmred  for  its  dcKcades  or  its  elegancies  is  not  anffioieBtly 
'powerfol  to  roose  him  from  his  native  apathy* 

While  receiving  hw  risitants,  a  Bioor  never  rises.  He  takes  them  by 
tite  %and  as  ihey  raproaoh  him,  and  desires  them  to  ait  on  a  carpet  or 
CBshton  placed  on  tne  floor  for  that  fmrpose.  ¥^ont  respect  to  ^  hoar, 
tea  IB  immediately  introduced.  Tliey  drink  it  ont  of  small  ciqM,  and  oAm 
praloQg  this  entertainment  two  boms.  Coffee  was  formerly  very  madi 
used ;  bat  after  the  English  made  fvesents  of  tea  to  the  Boltans,  the  use 
of  Ibis  beverage  soon  spread  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  society.  Sanff  and 
tobacco  are  also  nsed  ;  the  latter  is  smoked  from  a  wooden  pipe  4  feet 
kmg»  Instead  of  opimm-*-^which  mahiplied  taxes  hare  rendCTcd  too  ex« 
pensive  achiea^  a  species  of  flatx,  is  sobetitnted.  Wine,  ssid  oivery  kmd 
of  spiritaoos  liqnon,  are  prohifaHed  f>y  their  reli^on ;  but  afanost  oveiy 
Moor  prefers  his  taste  to  lus  creed,  and  uses  these  articles  whhont  scrapie 
vdienever  he  can  procnre  theau  Bredcfest  ia  introdnoed  immediately  after 
daybreak.  Twelve  is  the  boor  of  dinner;  and  sapper-— whioh  here,  as 
among  the  old  Romans,  is  the  principal  meal-«4B  intrednced  at  smMSt. 
The  breakfest  consists  of  a  thin  miztmv  of  floor  and  water,  to  which,  hy 
means  of  a  certain  herb,  a  yellow  cokar  is  given.  At  dinner  coooaosoo  k 
ahrays  presented.  Tfai8dishiscoii4>osedof  a  kind  of  meal,  made  into  paste. 
It  M  inclosed  in  a  hollow  vessel,  wkh  holes  in  the  bottom,  and beingi^aoed 
in  the  vapoor  of  a  ketde  in  which  meat  is  boiled,  k  dins  gradually  solk- 
eaed.  Amoag  the  common  people  it  k  eaten  with  buUc  or  hotter.  The 
rich  .generally  add  to  it  some  kind  of  nomishing  brolh.  Knives  and  foriis 
are  unknown ;  the  meat  k  torn  in  pieces,  aad  the  cooooosoo  k  conveyed 
to  the  month  with  the  fingers. 

No  mlrn  above  the  lower  ranks  ever  vkits  a  finend  without  moonting  hk 
male;  and  when  two  iBnsnda  meet  who  wiah  to  convwae, 'hiaiead  of  Mik« 
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ng  about  in  tlie  naaiMr  of  EaiopeaiiB»  they  Mpiat  down  on  the  first  <inn 
put  of  the  street  they  can  find.  Nor  iaitatall  onoommontohnTecaipeCa 
spread  before  the  doore  of  the  hooaesy  upon  vHiich  the  pn^nieton  seat 
theaaaelTeSy  to  xeoeiTe  the  riritB  of  their  fnenda,  whhont  allowing  them  to 
eome  withhi  doon.  Fintiea  of  thia  land  may  often  be  aeen  cowena^  al- 
most erery  part  of  the  streets.  Tlie  salutation  of  equals  eonsisU  in  fint 
shaking  and  then  kissing  each  other's  binds.  An  inferior  shows  lus  rapect 
to  his  superior  by  kissing  that  part  of  his  gannent  which  coyen  the  ann, 
and  sometimes  by  biasing  his  feet.  At  the  qyproach  of  the  einperur  or 
of  any  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  head  is  uncovered  and  bowed  to 
the  ground,  frequent  inipiiries  are  made  concerning  the  welfiwe  of  eacb 
party,  and  of  their  friends ;  but  these  inquiries,  like  our  own  somedmes,  are 
so  n4>id  as  seldom  to  admit  of  a  reply.  In  the  couTersation  of  n  Moor 
hia  horse  always  claims  the  fint  place.  In  this  respect  he  is  not  excelled 
by  the  jockeys  of  any  country.  This  animal,  indeed,  occupies  a  Tery  pro- 
minent place  in  the  social  polity  of  the  Moors.  Seyeral  of  the  emperor  s 
horses  have  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  saintahip  I  Of  politica  the  Moor 
neither  can  nor  dare  think,  much  less  speak ;  and  his  religion  is  impUdtly 
adopted  from  the  Koran.  Music  is  much  relished  in  the  country,  «  it 
commonly  is  among  such  as  lead  a  pastoral  life.  Thdr  slow  airs  are  said 
to  have  too  much  sameness.  Their  quick  tunes  are  allowed  to  be  better, 
and  are  said  to  have  some  resemblance  to  the  favourite  airs  of  Scotland. 
The  instruments  with  which  their  songs  are  accompanied,  or  which  are 
used  in  producing  a  species  of  harmony,  are :  a  kind  of  rude  hautboy  with- 
out keys, — ^the  mandoline,  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards, — ^the  common 
pipe^ — ^the  tabor,  and  the  drum.  On  all  public,  and  the  greater  part  of 
private  rejoicings,  bands  of  these  instruments  play  favourite  airs ;  and  the 
whole  is  constantly  attended  with  reiterated  volleys  from  the  fire-aims  of 
the  rejoicers.  Among  sn  illiterate  people,  such  amusements  ss  call  for 
no  vigorous  exertion  of  the  mind  are  eagerly  courted. .  Frivolous  conver- 
sation, dancing,  feats  of  activity,  and  the  narration  of  marvellous  stories, 
form  a  great  part  of  Moorish  entertainment.  Public  dancers,  and  jug- 
glers of  diflPerent  kinds,  make  frequent  exhibitions ;  and  a  species  of 
wandering  story-tellers,  ready  to  amuse  with  the  wonders  of  fabulous 
narrative,  meet  with  eager  attention. 

Where  every  man  is  liable  to  be  made  a  soldier,  and  where  the  greater 
part  possess  arms  and  horses,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  an  imitation  of 
military  evolutions  should  afford  frequent  entertainment.  Unlike  the 
Europeans,  the  Moors,  even  in  their  military  capacity,  endeavour  to  ^re 
as  irregularly  as  possible.  In  the  management  of  their  horses  they  display 
an  amazing  dexterity.  They  use  a  very  powerful  curb  ;  and  by  continued 
exercise,  their  horses  are  accustomed,  while  running  at  fiill  speed,  to  stop 
instantaneously.  In  this  man<euvre,  so  great  is  the  dexterity  of  the  horse 
and  his  rider,  that  a  Moor  will  ride  against  a  wall  with  the  utmost  velo- 
city ;  and,  while  the  terrified  stranger  imagines  that  the  next  step  must 
dash  out  his  brains,  the  curb  is  implied  with  instantaneous  and  unerring 
dexterity,  and  the  horse  stands  motionless  within  an  inch  of  the  wall. 

Like  every  Mahommedan,  a  Moor  is  allowed  to  have  four  wives,  and  as 
many  concubines  as  he  thinks  proper ;  but  the  privilege  is  expensive,  and 
is  generally  exercised  only  by  the  rich.  Warm  climates  produce  early 
puberty.  Tlie  Moorish  girls  are  often  wives  at  twelve  years  of  age.  Pa- 
rents claim  the  sole  power  of  contracting  their  children ;  and  the  partiea 
seldom  see  each  other  till  the  marriage  be  concluded.' 
>  Thit  cttftom  U  notoonfintd  to  Morocco,  it  ii  common  in  erery  oouotry  where  Clio 
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Wlien  the  contract  has  been  settled  before  the  cadi,  preparations  aw 
made  for  the  approaching  nuptials.     The  bride  receives,  for  eight  days, 
the  coogratalatory  visits  of  her  friends,  and  the  admonitions  of  a  priest 
covK^emii^  the  duties  of  that  situation  into  which  she  is  about  to  enter. 
The  bridegroom,  during  the  same  time,  receives  the  visits  of  his  friends  in 
the  morning ;  and,  at  night,  rides  out  amidst  a  crowd,  and  parades  the 
streets,,  accompanied  with  music,  drums,  and  volleys  of  fire-arms.     When 
the  day  of  marriage  arrives,  the  bride  is  put  into  a  small  carriage,  or  ra- 
ther cage,  which  is  carried  upon  the  back  of  a  mule.     Concealed  in  this 
vehicle,  by  gauzes,  and  silks  of  different  colours,  she  traverses  the  streets, 
amidst  a  company  of  her  friends,  who  are  carefiol  not  to  forget  music  and 
volleys  of  fire-arms.     She  at  length  reaches  the  house  of  the  brid^oom, 
who  arrives  soon  after  from  his  evening  parade.     He  enters  an  apartment 
where  she  has  been  placed  alone ;  and  finds  her,  decked  in  her  richest  or- 
naments, seated  on  a  cushion,  with  her  hands  over  her  eyes.     Without 
further  ceremony,  he  receives  her  as  his  wife ;  and  the  rejoicings  and  feast- 
ings  of  the  respective  friends  are  continued  as  long  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  parties  will  permit.     The  husband  is  expected  to  remain  at  home  eight 
days, — the  wife  eight  months  after  marriage.    If  a  husband  suspect  his 
wife's  virtue,  he  may  divorce  her :  but  although  the  male  sex  in  this  coun- 
try is  chiefly  favoured  by  law,  the  female  is  not  entirely  neglected.     If 
the  wife  can  prove  that  her  husband  affords  her  not  proper  subsistence, 
she  may  divorce  herself.     For  the  first  time  that  a  husband  curses  his  wife, 
he  is  obliged  to  give  her  eight  ducats  ;  for  the  second  time,  a  dress  worth 
a  greater  sum  ;  and  for  the  third,  she  may  leave  him.     The  children  of 
all  the  wives  claim  an  equal  share  of  their  fiirther*s  property ;  a  concubine'a 
diildren  are  confined  to  half  a  share. 

When  a  person  is  thought  to  be  dying,  he  is  immediately  surrounded  by 
Ins  friends,  who  begin  to  scream  in  ^e  most  hideous  manner,  to  convince 
him  there  is  no  more  hope,  and  that  he  is  already  reckoned  among  the 
dead.  The  moment  a  death  happens  in  a  family,  the  alarm  is  given  by 
the  shrill  screaming  of  the  words  waulUah  wooy  which  are  repeated  inces- 
santly by  the  relations,  and  every  body  in  the  house.  These  cries,  heard 
at  a  great  distance,  bring  every  female  acquainted  with,  or  dependant  on 
the  ftuDuly,  to  scream  over  the  dead,  and  mourn  with  the  nearest  relations 
of  the  deceased.  They  likewise  hire  a  number  of  women,  who  make  thia 
horrid  noise  round  the  bier,  which  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  court- 
yard of  the  mansion ;  these  women  scratch  their  faces  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  appear  to  have  been  bled  with  a  lancet  at  the  temples ;  after  the  cere- 
mony is  over,  they  lay  on  a  sort  of  white  chalk  to  heal  the  wounds  and 
stop  the  blood.  These  women  are  hired  indifferently  at  burials,  weddings^ 
and  feasts ;  at  the  two  latter  they  sing  the  song,  looy  loo,  loo,  and  extem- 
pore verses.  Theb  voices  are  heard  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  It  is 
the  custom  of  those  who  can  afford  it,  to  give,  on  the  evening  of  the  day 

different  ■exes  mn  not  permitted  to  enioy  free  interooune ;  and,  in  sncb  coantriee,  it  b 
by  no  means  a  hardship  to  great  as  in  nations  where  men  and  women  are  daily  per- 
mitted to  eee  each,  other.  He  who  baa  never  seen  a  woman's  face,  except  that  of  hie 
mother  or  aisters,  cannot  be  suppoead  to  be  preposseased  in  fitroar  of  any  particular 
woman.  She  to  whom  he  is  betrothed  by  his  parents,  may  be  as  lilcely  to  please  him 
aa  any  other.  At  any  rate,  if  he  can  aiford  it,  he  has  the  chance  of  four,  all  of  whom 
he  ean  dirorce  for  Tery  slight  reasons.  The  hardship  is  confined  entirely  to  the  woman. 
If  the  husband  to  whom  she  is  giyen  displeaae  her,  she  has  no  second  choice.  But, 
perhape,  it  is  fortunate,  that  a  woman  has  here  no  opportunity  of  forming  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  person  who  Is  to  be  her  husband,  since  she  is  continually  Uablo  to  set 
the  place  ahe  wisliea  to  oeeopy  in  his  heart  flUed  by  a  mors  &voared  wife. 
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liMr  Mvpa*  ii  Wri^  %  q^n^^  koMkened  netiMktft  thapoflVy  wlio 
ia  immiwo  ONHPdB,  to  eeonrt  eack  Ub  portiaB ;  tUb  they  ctll  *  tka 
of  the  giwra.*    Tlie  daad  art  always  dresaed  for  the  grave;  tfce 
ii08triia»  and  eyeUda  ara  staffed  with  a  pfepevatioA  ef  campkai  and 
ach  apioaa.    The  tomba  aie  neatly  whitewaahBd,  aad  kept  in  cooatant  le- 
pair ;  flowwra  aie  planted  ronnd  thani»  and  no  weeds  aniered  to  graw 
above  then.    Small  ck^ieia  are  generally  bnilt  over  the  tomhe  of  ptwmni 
el  rank»  and  deceraled  with  flowara  placed  in  laige  ChbmYaaea. 

Arabia  la  the  langnage  spoken  by  all  the  Moan  in  the  nartheni  paito  «C 
A6iai)b«t  the cemplimia  and  defiatuHis  fram  the  parity  of  the  (x^iaal 
«re  aaid  to  be  nearly  in  pvoportion  to  die  distaoee  of  the  cooBtry  from 
Arabia.     In  the  wiitten  langnagOy  however,  the  deviations  are  perhaps 
not  ao  grant  as  in  thai  which  iaapoken;  andamang  the  cowrtieny  andaneh 
aa  aspira  at  the  honoina  of  leaniingy  the  Arabic  is  said  to  he  ^Kikan  in 
nmch  graater  parity  than  among  the  vnlgar.    TUa  departive  from  the  aii- 
ginal  IB  no  where,  in  the  north  oi  Africa,  ao  grant  aa  to  render  the  speech 
nnd  mtmga  of  one  eonnlry  nnintelligible  to  those  of  snother.     The  wild 
tribes,  which  inhabit  tbe  moontaina,  apeak  a  langosge  altogether  difiereal 
from  that  of  the  Moom,  and  qaite^anintelligiUe  to  them.     This  has  keen 
agpunsiMl  to  he  the  original  F^wic  or  Nnimdian.    The  eoi^jeetnre  ia  not 
y/md  of  probability,  bwt  the  proof  might  perhapa  be  (fifficnlt.    Evenamoay 
theae  tribea,  the  Koran  exists  only  in  Anhic    The  M^nunedan  rsll- 
gian  is  an  inveterato  enemy  to  knowledge  and  literary  pnmiits  :  dnro  ft 
ia  rafMwto,  that  every  Mnaaahnan,  or  tme  believer  in  Mahomet,  dupUl 
adopt  it  aa  one  part  of  hia  eneed,  that  the  Koran  oontaina  every  tfaiog  ne- 
oeaaary  to  ho  la|Owi|,f^tknt  whatover  agraaa  with  this  book  ui  viitoaUy 
fonnd  within  it, — and,  that  whatever  difien  from  it,  most  he  impiooa.   Thn 
Momn,  it  ia  tree,  partienlarly  each  of  them  as  had  their  origin  in  fl^Mtn, 
applied  anccemfally  to  different  branches  of  philosophy ;  bnt  that  thsy 
were  nm  alwopa  aoond  MahQnanedaqB,may  be  conjeotnied,  from  ihewril- 
known  aaying  of  Avenoea,  one  of  their  most  oelebrsted  philoeopkon ;  whe 
assarted,  that  *^  Ckrisfianity  was  ahsnrd,  Jndaiam  the  religion  of  dlildnn, 
and  MahoBunedanism  the  religion  of  swine.*'    Astrononiy  and  medirina 
wora  mnch  stadied  by  the  Spanish  Moon ;  and  die  prograas  mode  by  tbrm 
in  dioae  departmanto  of  km»wledge  waa  by  no  moana  despiriible.     Bnl 
thaw  daacendanta  in  Barhary,  frr  from  following  the  oame  palb»  raeaivs 
lam  banoilt  from  the  khonra  of  their  anoeaton,  than  any  other  Tialien. 
When  we  reieet  that  their  priesta  ara  now  their  enty  pb^noiana,  and  thai 
thaw  prieata  can  hardly  rand  die  Koran,  it  wonld  be  abamrd  to  expect  from 
llHm  mnch  theoretioal  knowledge.    They  know  die  virtnes  of  n  few  ann- 
plea ;  bat  they  ara  too  little  acqaainted  with  the  natora  of  diasaaos  to  sp» 
ply  dnm  widi  propriety.    Th^  knowledge,  or  nthw  their  igperanoe  of 
aatnmomy,  may  be  inferred  from  their  notion  of  eclipsea.    They  imai|pBe 
Ant  aa  immsMO  dragon,  then,  attempta  to  devoor  die  son  and  moon,  and 
they  offer  prayers  for  their  deliverance  I     Magic  and  astrolc^,  those  de- 
eepdons  which  can  never  long  be  companions  of  tme  knowledge,  hacve,  in 
this  ooontry,  very  many  votaries.    In  writing,  instead  of  a  pen,  a  common 
feed  ia  need.    Tne  mannscryt  proceeds  from  right  to  lefL    Time  is  eom^ 

Eted  by  lunar  months  and  weeks.  The  era  nsed  by  the  Moors,  and  by  afl 
ahomtnedans,  is  the  Heginu  The  Mahommedan  Sabbath  falla  on  thai 
day  of  die  week  which  oorrespondB  to  oar  Friday ;  on  this  day,  instead  of 
n  white  fliag,  a  black  flag  ia  hoisted.  Daring  the  yeary  three  periods  oc- 
cur, which,  by  the  Moom»  ara  dadisated  to  raligion.     The  first  to  cde- 
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Imto  the  bktli  of  Mahometi  ob  wUoh  Ae  l^riadpal  oetemmy  Meats  to  be, 
lliBty  rach  as  can  afford  it»  kill  a  lamb  to  be  dmded  atoeng  tlieir  frienili. 
The  seemid  oalled  BagMtionf  cemmemoiBles  the  ffigkt  of  if  ahotoet  fitnn 
Mecca  to  Medina.  At  this  tune,  doriag  thirt^r  days,  no  ahbi  prerames  to 
taste  animal  food  from  sanrise  to  ssnsel.  This  het  is  eeadiided  hf  t 
feast  which  continues  e  wesk.  The  thhrd  is  a  daj  sot  apart  bjr  ete^ 
Mussulman,  to  compate  the  value  of  his  prspsrty;  that  a  toniii  of  h  m»f 
be  applied  to  pious  pwpeseB»  but  chiefly  to  thejrefief  efllMi  peoTi  It  is, 
pezfaaps,  somewhat  to  the  hoBour  of  the  MeorSt  that  this  festival  is  tnore 
magnififeBtly  celebrated  than  any  othsiv 

The  JroirO  ^^  ^^"^  •^  Saihsry  an  partly  the  descsttdaots  of  tho 
Arabian  conquerors  of  this  covBtry,  aad  partly  enigrfliils  kvm  lbs  Stlnthl. 
Like  the  MooiSy  they  are  divided  into  a  nudbef  of  tribes,  wloiii  neter  in*- 
termk^le  by  marriage,  and  which  an  ahttost  ososiaustty  at  i^ar  wiA 
one  another.  If  united  among  thsmselvvsi  tfaay  titoidd  pnif«  liie  rtfflng 
nation  m  Barbary.  They  live  in  tents  which  have  praswved  the  bo8t4ilie 
shape  attributed^  by  Saliust  to  ths  wmptUim  of  the  NumidhMi ;  aikl  gene* 
tally  fonn  their  eocampmeflta  at  a  BsnsMsrshls  distance  from  any  tewB. 
Their  women,  destitute  of  personal  attraotiansy  enjoy  a  gretti  degree  ef 
ireedom.  llieir  occupation  m  tiias  of  herdsnen  i  they  lihentoe  fliso  i 
little  wheat  and  barley* 

The  JBerberf.2  The  moanttans  and  desert  Of  B«taary  sn  khabHed 
by  a  rBos»  which  hss  undoubtedly  im  origin  difisnaS  froin  that  of  the 
Mfeorish  or  Arabian  tribefib  siBoe  their  Isnguage  is  dlffenflt.  Of  #eS0 
tribes,  which  are  denominated  Brebertf  or  IMwrSi^WB  liat*e  alnaAy,  iB  our 
general  account  of  Africa*  given  some  notice,  in  BaiiMuy  tb^y  presem 
nther  a  warlike  character.  Accustomed  from  their  ioikBoy  to  dai^i^irs 
and  hardshipa  of  every  kind,  they  acquire  a  vigour,  agility  and  courage^ 
unknown  to  their  more  effeminate  ttsighboum.  They  an  only  BOMiBsIly 
suligect  to  any  existing  govemmsBt :  §at^  whsa  they  a»s  ofibuded,  Aey 
retire  to  their  mountains,  whither  it  would  is  dsugsnus  to  foHow  ttwiu. 
Their  adherence  to  the  Mahomasedan  £uth  is  of  a  kin  to  tiwir  silbalission 
to  government;  only  so  far  as  soitB  their  convenieoce.  Tbey  tedaAs them* 
selves  free,  snd  esteem  their  freedom  as  that  which^  above  aU  iMbg§y  otqjht 
to  be  considered  sacred  and  inviolable  hyasaau  Thoy  an  ^tided  hilo 
several  tribes,  each  governed  by  a  dieikh ;  and  form  at  preaeBt  fsot  dis- 
tinct nations :  IbU  The  Amamrghy  called  by  the  Moovs  SUMoy  or  SMUm, 
in  the  mountains  of  Morocco ;  Sel*  the  Cab^y  in  the  mottitsiiis  of  Al* 
giers  and  Tunis ;  3<L  the  Tihhooa ;  and  4^A  the  Tuarkka^ 

The  Tuarieka  and  Tibhoaa.'}  The  Trnwrieka^  who,  Homemann  says, 
are  the  most  interesting  nation  of  Africa,  are  most  extensiyely  spread 
orer  Northern  Africa^  and  indeed  divide  Willi  the  Tiiiho6a  ths  whme  of 
Ae  Sahara;  the  latter  occupying  the  welk  and  ths  wadys  of  the  eastoifl, 
and  the  Tuaricks  those  of  the  western  portion  of  this  staHle  belt.  The 
poor  peaceable  Tibboos  an  constantly  exposed  to  the  predatory  exeuiwotti 
of  the  fierce  and  warlike  Tuaricks,  who  carry  on  their  maraadiBg  expedi- 
tioBs  to  the  very  frontiers  of  Boraou  and  Soodaa.  Then  Tuarid»  vary 
in  colour,  in  different  parts  of  the  desert,  from  ahaost  blaok  to  BOSrly 
white,  and  they  seem  to  take  pains  to  prsserve  their  coBi|ikaiion,  Bot  only 
by  being  clothed  from  head  to  foot,  but  also  by  covering  the  tee  «p  torn 
eyes  with  a  black  or  coloured  handkerchief.  Tbey  have  not  embraeoi 
Modemism,  although  they  observo  some  few  of  iti  eiteiBBi  ceteBMBfas.; 
their  languid  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  Berbeis. 

ui.  .3  D 
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Ne^roei,  Jews,  ^c]  Besides  the  tribes  already  mentioned,  dnd  coun- 
try is  inhabited  by  NegroeS)  who  are  purchased  as  slayes,  bat  treated  with 
much  humanity;  renegadoes,  who  have  generally  abjured  a  religion  to 
which  they  were  never  rationally  attached,  for  one  to  which  th^  attach- 
ment is  stUl  less  ;  and  Jews,  who  are  said  to  possess  the  greater  part  of  the 
knowledge,  and  almost  the  whole  trade  of  the  country.  The  intolenmce 
and  oppression  which  this  singular  people  suffered  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
drove  vast  multitudes  of  them  to  seek  shelter  among  the  barbarians  of 
Africa.  It  has  been  loosely  stated  that  100,000  took  refuge  in  Morocco, 
and  about  half  that  number  in  the  other  Barbary  States.  The  stock,  how- 
ever, had  long  before  that  event  taken  root  in  this  quarter  of  the  worid, 
and  in  all  probability  was  transplanted  together  with  the  original  aettlera 
from  Phoenicia.  No  insult,  indignity,  or  oppression  prevents  the  Israelite 
from  domiciliating  himself,  wherever  he  happens  to  fix  his  abode.  He  is  a 
plant  that  seems  to  be  suited  for  every  soil,  and  generally  thrives  best 
where  the  pmning-knife  is  most  applied.  Among  the  Moors  he  is  made 
to  suffer  beyond  what  any  nature  but  diat  of  a  Jew  could  bear  ;  yet  such 
is  the  ignorance  of  the  ruling  powers  and  their  Moorish  subjects,  that  the 
affairs  of  state  could  hardly  be  carried  on  without  him.  Most  of  the  trades 
and  professions  are  exenaaed  by  Jews ;  they  fiirm  the  revenues ;  act  as 
commissaries  and  custom-house  officers,  as  secretaries  and  interpreters; 
they  coin  money ;  furnish  and  fabricate  all  the  jewellery,  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  and  trappings  for  the  sultans,  beys,  and  pashas,  and  thdr  re- 
spective harems;  and  in  return  for  all  this,  they  are  oppressed  by  the 
higher  ranks,  and  reviled  and  insulted  by  the  rabble.  They  liye  chiefly  in 
the  great  towns,  confined  to  a  particular  quarter.  The  Jewish  women  are 
generally  very  handsome,  and  individuals  of  them  are  often  ^  peribction  s 
self.'  *'  Among  the  higher  classes  of  the  Jews,  who  can  afford  to  build 
large  hooaes,"  says  captain  Beancleik,  '<  it  is  customary  for  all  branches 
of  the  fiunily  to  live  together.  Thus  you  may  see  five  or  six  generations 
in  the  same  tenement,  all  looking  up  to  the  father  of  the  whole  as  a  patri- 
arch, and  treating  him  with  great  respect  and  kindness.  This  sight,  I 
must  say,  is  very  gratifying.  The  Jews  in  this  country  are  a  very  feu-  spe- 
cimen of  objection  to  the  argument  which  has  often  been  advanced  ^t 
that  the  human  race  degenerates  by  breeding  in  and  in,  (if  the  sportsman's 
term  may  be  allowed  me  for  want  of  a  better  one,  expressive  of  the  same 
signification,  iqiplicable  to  man.)  It  is  impossible  to  find  a  finer  race  of 
men,  or  a  more  angelic  one  of  females,  than  are  these  people." 

CHAP.  II.— THE  SAHARA. 

JEktmt  amd  Boundaries^  The  Great  Desert,  called  in  Arabic  Zahara, 
or  SaharOj  extends,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  from  Egypt 
and  Nubia  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas  to  the 
banks  of  the  Niger.  Including  the  desert  of  Bilma^  and  that  of  Libya, 
in  the  term,  the  Sahara  u  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Baibary ;  on  the  £.  by 
Egypt  and  Nubia ;  on  the  S.  by  Nigritia  and  Senegambia ;  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Atlantic.  Between  these  boundaries,  its  length,  from  E.  to  W. 
will  be  1100  leagues ;  and  its  mean  breadth,  from  N.  to  S.  250  leaguei). 
Ritter  calculates  its  superficial  extent  in  round  numbers  at  50,000  German 
square  miles. 

Nam^r^  The  ancient  Greeks  gave  the  general  appellation  of  Libya  to 
the  whole  portion  of  .the  African  continent  which  Jay  to  the  W.  of  the 
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y^Hief  ot  the  Nile,'  bat' seem  to  htLve  distingaiahed  the  extremely  desert 
paits  bj  the  term  of  Inland  or  Interior  Libya.  The  Romans  applied  the 
term  Desertum  Africa  to  the  whole  of  Nigritia  likewise,  as  far  as  it  was 
known  to  them.  The  Arabian  geographers  are  the  first  who  applied  the 
term  Sahara  or  terra  Sahara,  that  is^  *  the  waste  land/  to  a  portion  of  the 
African  continent.  This  term  is  variously  written  by  these  geographers ; 
we  have  found  it  Zahara^  Ssahra,  Sarra,  and  Sahar,  Bitter  derives  the 
appellation  Saharadn  (Saracens)  from  the  Arabian  name  given  .to  this 
country ;  bat  Langles  has  derived  Charagyn^  another  form  of  the  word^ 
ft-om  charg^y  '  eastern.'  This  district  has  likewise  been  called  by  the  Ara- 
bians Sahara^bela^ma,  that  is,  ^the  waterless  waste;'  and  Sahara-^l-aski, 
or  '  the  complete  waste.' 

Phynoal  Feaiurei^  This  immense  tract,  which  is  yet  only  imperfectly 
known,  seems  to  be  a  flat  table-land,  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  covered  with  ever-ehifting  sand.  Here  and  there  a  few  rocky 
heights  occur,  and  some  valleys  where  a  little  moistare  affords  noorish* 
ment  to  a  few  stinted  thorny  shrubs,  ferns,  and  grasses.  The  mountains 
along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  are  detached  and  solitary ;  towards  the  in*- 
terior  they  lose  themselves  in  a  phiin  covered  with  white  and  flinty  pebbles. 
The  principal  western  elevations  are  the  Ujfebel  Khaly  the  Black  Moun* 
tamsy  and  the  mountains  of  the  Mousselmines.  The  mountains  of  Tibesty 
run  from  E.  to  W.  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Desert.  No  river  of  any 
importance  waters. this  torrid  region;  there  are  only  a  few  springs  which, 
after  watering  the  oases,  lose  themselves  in  the  thirsty  soil.  Towards  the 
W.  however,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  we  find  a  few  streams  of  some 
magnitude,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Saint-C^prian  river.  In 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Sahara  there  are  several  salt  lakes,  of  which  the 
most  considerable  appears  to  be  that  of  Domboo,  supposed  to  be  the  Che- 
lonidean  marsh  of  Ptolemy. 

Bays  and  Capes.'}  The  prhicipal  bays  which  occur  on  the  coast  of  the 
Sahara  are :  The  bay  of  Portandik  ;  the  bay  of  Levrier  ;  and  the  bay  of 
Arguiny  which  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  a  vast  sand-bank,  and  a  reef  of 
rocks,  which  have  often  proved  fatal  to  ships,  and  which  encloses  a  small 
ishmd  of  the  same  name  with  itself,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Cerne, 
with  which  the  •  Carthaginians  carried  on  a  considerable  commerce.  The 
capes  are :  Cape  Juby ;  Cape  Bqjador ;  and  Cape  Blanc  cT  Arguiuy 
which  after  Cape  Verd,  is  the  most  western  pomt  of  Afiica. 

Climate  and  productions.']  For  a  great  part  of  the  year  the  dry  and 
heated  air  of  the  Sahara  has  the  appearance  of  a  reddish  vapour,  and  the 
horizon  looks  like  the  fire  of  a  series  of  volcanoes.  The  rain,  which  falls 
from  July  to  October,  does  not  extend  iu  precarious  refreshment  to  all  the 
districts.  On  the  extreme  southern  border  of  the  desert,  forests  of  gum- 
trees  present  themselves ;  throughout  the  rest  of  it  a  grove  of  date-trees,  or 
any  other  tree,  is  a  very  rare  sight.  An  aromatic  plant,  resembling  thyme, 
flcadas,  nettles,  and  brambles,  constitute  the  ordinary  vegetation.  At 
Tegazza  and  some  other  places,  sal-gem  lies  in  extensive  strata  under  a  bed 
of  rock.  Some  monkeys  and  a  few  gazelles  find  subsistence  on  the  scanty 
vegetation.  Ostriches  also  occur  here  in  numerous  flocks ;  their  chief  food 
seems  to  be  lizards  and  snails.  Lions,  panthers,  and  serpents,  add  to  the 
horrora  of  these  frightful  solitudes. 

Inhabitants.]  The  Sahara  comprehends  a  great  part  of  Lfbt/a  Interior, 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  Garamantes  and  Geinles.  In  the  present  day 
several  barbarous  tribes  reside  in  the  less  arid  portions  of  this  district    The 
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3Woof  oonpy  tha  E.  pwtk  In  lbs  oenln  nv  tad  tba  TWrjcfa 
chief  wttlnflBt  b  Agftdes.  Tha  Bra&ir Aa»  hmni  «ttiUHfc«d  Ifcai— Jfwi 
towwds  the  aw.  The  g«M4mBto  Utfreoi  0&]M  Bknoo  awl  dM  80i^9» 
■M  in  4»  pMieMMm  of  thiee  ^Im  :  the  TrmrsMf  who«a  dnif  wtlfe* 
nent  it  m  th^  oMu  of  Hodm;  the  AkkuUl^Hadgi,  and  the  JSfrrvfiiMs. 
All  the  three  »e  of  Anhten  oiighi  aad  live  m  canpc  Ibe  peoplo  mBed 
JfoMMlbJiicf  live  to  the  N.  of  Cape  Bojador,  betweea  Moraeoo  awl  the 
Deaert  Thair  life  is  iatetmediateTietweea  the  paatoial  aad  the  agricahmt 
stale.  Their  oaontiy  k  papiiKMia»  aad  thefa*  gOTwamant  i^jwihllfan,  Iha 
M(mgmrt9  Hvo  hetipaea  Cape  Bcifadar  aad  Cape  Bkaoo.  Thay  aia  a 
fcroeioaa  iaheapiiahie  raea  af  people.  Aita  aad  tradoa  era  not  altagathn 
unknown  to  theae  barbarona  tribes ;  they  eyen  praotiae  aome  of  ihaaa  wiih 
akUL  Tbdr  weaTwa,  with  the  aiaqpiaat  portable  laeaa^  make  atdb  of 
goat  and  eamel  hair;  their  taoMra  have  the  aocnt  of  nanaiaofevisf  aae* 
ioeo»>lealher;  they  have  their  itinerant  goldaaiitha  aad  jewallevi»  who  make 
fataoalalB,  chains,  fiUagraas,  aad  aiahaa^e  ernamentay  with  ao  aaiiaU  ahiU 
and  tartr;  and  their  armearow  fiibcicate  aahraa  aad  pcniarda  of  great 
beanty. 

Camoenr.]  The  caiarana  or  akkabahs  which  croaa  the  Sahara  do  net 
praoeed  in  a  atiaight  fiae,  bat  torn  aeanetimea  weetward  aometiaaea  eart- 
wvdy  accerdiBg  to  the  position  of  die  differant  oases.  They  use  the  pekv 
star  for  directieB ;  and  often  prefer  traTslliaf  daring  the  dear  aighta  of  tbaaa 
diaiaaes,  rathar  than  brove  l^  iatease  heat  of  the  day.  Theee  oamfaae 
ohtaia  an  eacort  from  each  tribe  through  whoae  tenitoriea  they  paaa* 

OoMt  mid  Tmvfu.']  The  prindpal  oaaea  are :  that  of  GiuceMi  en  the 
W.;  Tmmt^  with  its  capital  of  AgabUf  ht  the  cantoe;  and  if i6ca»  a  oani- 
darable  district  tewarda  the  S^  with  the  two  tawna  of  Ag&dm  aad  4hmds^ 


CHAP.  IXI.— TEIPOLL— BARCA^—FIZZAN. 

Bartent  and  Bmmdmriu.^  Tripoli  is  limmasl  eaateriy  of  dw  Baifavy 
States.  It  eonsistB  of  a  Ibe  of  coast,  extending  from  Cape  »•— 1^»*«  19 
Port  Bomba,  a  distance  of  neariy  800  milea.  Its  ezteaft  inlaad  ia  very 
inegolar,  owing  to  the  frequent  imerraption  of  the  deaert.  IVipoli  IVoper 
is  booaded  oa  the  £.  by  the  desert  of  Sarca;  by  Fecaaa  on  the  8.;  aad 
on  the  W.  by  T\uiis  aad  Ae  Country  of  datea. 

iViame.]  This  oountiy  appears  to  ba^e  acquired  the  aame  of  Tn^pafir, 
as  a  distinct  district  or  promoe  of  the  Weaaem  eaipire,  en  aocomat  of  ila 
containing  the  three  citiea  of  Leptiis  (Ea»  and  Sahmt%  probiddy  alHmt  the 
middle  of  the  lat  century.  Similar  appeUationa  #b^  f^vea  to  diaarida  of 
country  by  the  ancioBts :  thus  we  hate  FmiapoHi  i^hed  to  Cyrenaka» 
and  Dea^Mdity  a  district  of  Palestine. 

BiviiunuJ}  This  portion  of  Barinuy  ia  generally  ooasidered  aa  eawpra 
bending  not  only  Tripoli  Proper,  but  the  country  or  deaert  of  Barea,  the  kiQg^ 
dom  of  Fseaaa,  and  the  oasis  of  Gadaaaea.  IVe  be/a  anthoriay  in  thcee 
reg^OBs  is  so  weak  that  they  might  almost  be  treated  aa  independeni  atatw 
We  ahaH,  howerer,  introdooe  our  deacription  of  them  here,  as  our  limilB 
are  too  conAaed  to  admit  of  our  treattag  all  the  petty  Statea  of  Afrimi  in 
distinct  articles. 

HSitory  and  Present  siaie.']  After  the  deatmcUon  of  Cartluige,  Tripoli 
became  a  Roman  province ;  and  m  the  Roman  power  declined  in  A^cai» 
the  boundary  of  civilised  nmmien  aad  cukimilod  land  waa  iaaaaaiUy  con- 
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tiaclMML     Li  the  nagn  of  Valentinian,  the  Getaliaaa  appeared  at  tin  galea 
of  liw  IVipolitan  cities ;  and  the  inhabitants,  nofHroteeted  by  their  Tend 
prefect,  were  compelled  to  join  the  rebellions  standard  of  a  Moor.    In  aa 
eril  bonr  connt  Bonifhoe  inyited  the  assistance  of  the  Vandal  king  against 
his  xvbelHons  subjects.    ^  On  a  sudden,"  saye  Gibbon,  **  the  seven  fhutfol 
proTinoes,  from  Tangiers  to  Tripoli  were  overwhelmed  by  the  invasion  of 
tbe  Tandals."     A  series  of  desolating  wars  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  eem* 
pleted  tbe  ndn  of  Roman  Africa.    Under  the  caliph  Omar,  the  Mahom* 
medana,  crossinff  'dte  desert  of  Barca,  first  braded  TripolL     His  successor 
Akbah,  marched  from  Damascus  at  the  head  of  10,000  Arabsi  trayened 
the  wildeniess  In  which  his  successors  erected  the  splendid  capitals  of  Fea 
ail4  Morocco^  and  at  length  penetrated  to  the  veige  of  the  Atluitie  and  the 
CSivst  Desert.    On  the  dissolution  of  Uie  caliphate,  Tripoli  became  an  in- 
dependent State.    In  the  16th  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor 
CliarleB  Y.,  who  had  landed  in  Africa  as  the  ally  ei  the  Moorish  king  of 
Tunia,  and  who  gare  it  to  the  knights  of  Rhodes.     'Hie  Turkish  oonair, 
Dragoot  Rais,  expelled  tbe  knights  from  Tripoli  in  1551 ;  and  after  the 
deatib  of  Dragoot,  the  Porte  continued  to  send  governors  to  Tripoli,  under 
the  titles  of  sanjak  and  pasha,  till  1713,  when  it  was  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent State  ^by  Hamet  Pasha,  a  native  of  Caramania,  who  reduced  to 
subjection  the  turbulent  mountaineers  of  Garian  and  Mcsurala,  and  rsn- 
dered  Feazan  a  tributary  prorince.     He  also  invited  int^igent  fordgners 
to  settle  in  Tripoli,  and  greatly  exerted  himself  to  improve  its  industry  and 
mannfiMtnres.    Like  the  other  sovereigns  of  Barbery,  ike  monarch  is  pei^ 
lectly  despotic,     Yussuf  Ptasha,  who  is  now  (iSSO)  at  the  head  of  the 
goremment,  laised  himself  to  that  dignity  by  the  murder  of  his  brother; 
and  though  he  administers  public  aflhirs  with  no  rery  gentle  hand,  seems  to 
hare  more  liberal  views  than  most  of  the  rulers  of  that  unhappy  oontment. 
He  studiously  cultivates  the  alliance  of  Britain,  courts  intercourse  with, 
and  aflfords  iadKties  to  her  subjects  for  exploring  the  interiw  of  his  do- 
minions, from  which  most  important  results,  both  with  regard  to  science, 
and  the  progress  of  knowledge  among  his  own  people,  may,  we  tlnnk, 
reasonably  be  expected.    Indeed  captain  Beechey,  who  visited  this  eoimtry 
in  1822,  says  that  this  State  ib  now  secure  under  the  protection  of  an  est^* 
blished  goyemment ;  that  property  is  respected  and  commerce  is  improv- 
iog;  that  its  markets  are  well- supplied,  its  manufiictores  are  eBOoniaged, 
and  its  population  appears  to  be  increasing. 

C&mate^  SoU,  and  Productums.li  The  soil  along  the  coast  is,  for  a  few 
nulee  inland,  of  exuberant  fertility,  producing  every  article  pecidiar  to  the 
fineat  tropical  climates  in  the  utmost  Inxuriancy,  and  the  greater  part  of 
European  vegetables.  The  Indian  wheat  ktows  here  from  5  to  6  feet 
high,  and  barley  yields  twice  as  much  as  it  does  in  Europe.  But  for  the 
abaiird  policy  of  the  government  which  prohibits  it,  grain  might  be  export- 
ed to  a  large  amount.  The  same  law  applies  to  horses  and  mules,  die  breed 
of  which  is  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care ;  but  bullocks,  sheq>,  and 
poultry,  are  reared  in  inunense  quantities,  and,  owing  to  the  small  quantity 
of  animal  food  consumed  by  the  natives,  afford  an  ample  article  of  export- 
atioii.  Hie  fruit  of  Tripoli  generally  possesses  an  exquisite  ftivour.  In 
the  interior,  which  is  sandy  and  barren,  dates — which  are  here  of  a  quality 
superior  to  any  other  to  be  found  in  Barbary — form  the  staple.  They  aro 
of  a  yellow,  brown,  green,  black,  and  red  colour.  The  latter  are  termed 
horse-dates,  and  are  given  as  food  to  that  animal.  The  date-tree  hae 
attains  a  height  of  needy  100  feet,  and  bears  dusters  weigHng  from  90  to 
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SOpoonds.  Here  also  u  foimd  m  great  qiiantityy  the  &'te#9«--oelefaiatodn 
antiqmty*  aa  the  food  of  the  Lotophagh  a  race  of  savages.  The  tree  k 
lofty  and  ombiageoas ;  the  frait  is  contained  in  a  pod  not  onlike  that  of  a- 
tamarind.  When  ripe,  it  is  sweet  and  nntritioos,  tasting  aomewhat  like 
gingerbread*  An  important  part  of  the  popular  diet,  is  formed  of  the  na-* 
tritions  flour  of  the  oagsob,  a  plant  unknown  in  Europe.  It  rises  in  the 
fonn  of  a  reed,  with  a  spike  on  the  top  containing  the  seed,  which  is  small 
and  of  a  lead  colour.  They  have  another  small  grain  something  simiiary 
which  has  been  introduced  from  Soodan.  Cotton  has  been  cnltiTated  very 
aaccessfully,  and  the  mulberry  and  castor-tree« — Gold  dust  is  found  in  the 
sand  on  the  aea-shore ;  and  whole  veins  of  this  precious  metal  ocxnr  inland 
aa  we  approach  to  Fezzan. 

Trade  and  Cotmnerce*']  The  trade  of  Tripoli  is  very  eonaiderabley 
though  that  with  Europe  is  confined  chiefly  to  Malta  and  the  Levmnt  Tlie 
ezporta  are :  wool  of  excellent  quality,  senna  and  other  drugs,  madder-root, 
barilla,  hides,  goat  and  sheep-skins  dressed,  salt,  natron,  oetrich-festheriy 
gold-dust,  ivory,  gum,  dried  fruit,  lotus-berries,  cassob,  safiron,  bullocks, 
aheep,  and  poultry.  The  imports  are :  cloths  of  every  quality  and  colour, 
Manchester  stuffii,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  spices,  spirits,  wines,  gold  and  sjlver- 
tissues,  laces  and  threads,  cochineal,  indigo,  iron,  hardware  of  aU  kinds, 
muskets,  pistols,  sword-blades,  &c.  with  naval  stores  of  every  description. 
The  annual  caravan  from  Morocco  to  Mecca,  combining  commerciai  with 
religious  purposes,  passes  through  the  city  of  Tripoli ;  and  caravans  from 
the  interior  generally  arrive  twice  a  year  witli  slaves,  gold-dust,  &c  which 
are  exchanged  for  coaiae  European  cloths,  silks,  baracans  or  cloaks  of  the 
country,  powder,  muskets,  hardware,  glass-beads,  toys,  looking-glasses,  &c. 
.  It  is  this  latter  branch  of  commerce  with  Central  Africa,  conducted  by 
means  of  caravans  from  Fezaan  and  Ghadames,  which  forms  the  founda- 
tion of  Tripolitan  commerce.  Moorzook,  tbe  capital  of  the  dependent 
atate  of  Fezzan,  is  the  great  depot  of  merchandise  from  the  interior.  In 
the  months  of  December  and  January,  caravans  from  Vadai,  Bornoo, 
Cashna,  Soccatoo,  Haonssa,  and  Timbuctoo,  arrive  at  Moorzook ;  and  ex- 
change their  commodities  for  Genoese  paper,  real  and  false  corals,  imitation 
pearls,  printed  cottons,  silk  stuffs,  small  mirrors,  pistols,  fire-arms,  needles, 
nzors,  turbans,  amber,  porcelain  vases,  coffee-cups,  copper  vessels,  caftans, 
embroidered  muslins,  white  handkerchiefs,  striped  cotton  or  white  calicot 
shirts,  fine  white  calicots  which  are  highly  prized  at  Borneo  and  through- 
out Nigritia,  essence  of  roses,  and  spiceries.  The  merchandise  which  the 
caravans  bring  from  the  central  countries  of  Africa  chiefly  consbts  of  slaves, 
gold-dust,  trona,  senna,  ostrich-feathers,  red  alum,  and  ivory.  The  total 
number  of  slaves  thus  axmually  sold  is  estimated  by  M.  Graaberg,  tbe 
Swedish  consul-general  at  Tripoli — to  whose  notice  of  Tripolitan  commerce 
published  in  the  Antologia  of  September  1827  we  are  indebted  for  these 
details — at  2,500.  The  quantity  of  gold  dust,  exclusive  of  the  tribute, 
amounts  to  10,000  m^tacalU,  or  about  1,500  ounces,  of  which  about  one- 
third  is  used  in  Tripoli  for  the  purposes  of  money,  and  as  ornaments  for 
.females ;  and  the  rest  is  exported  to  the  Levant  and  Europe.  Trona  is 
a  kind  of  natural  mineral  alkali  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
and  the  dyeing  of  linen,  and  for  several  domestic  purposes.  The  quantity 
annually  brought  to  Tripoli  amounts  to  7,000  can  tares.  The  senna  of 
Fezzan  it  esteemed  next  in  quality  to  that  from  Sidon  in  Syria ;  about 
3,000  cantaros  are  annually  brought  to  Tiipoli.  llie  ostrich-plumes  an- 
nually imported  into  Tripoli  are  valued  at  from  15,000  to  18,000  piastres. 
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They  are  nsaally  sold  by  tho  skin  :  and  that  of  a  male  is  reckoned  worth 
doable  that  of  a  female-ostrich.  They  pay  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  their 
estimated  value  to  the  Tripolitan  govemment.  About  4,000  cantaros  of 
alum  are  annnally  consamed  in  Tripoli ;  the  quantity  of  ivory  annually 
brought  to  Tripoli  seldom  exceeds  15  or  20  cantaros.' 

All  this  merchandise  is  conveyed  to  Tripoli  on  camels,  each  of  which 
carries  from  4  to  5  cantaros  weight,  and  is  valued  at  from  35  to  45  pias- 
tres. These  animals,  especially  the  JUrherri  or  dromedary,  are  admirably 
fitted  for  the  long  journeys  thus  performed.  As  so  much  time  is  necessarily 
spent  on  these  mercantile  expeditions,  a  great  deal  is  entrusted  to  the  good 
faith  of  correspondents  and  agents,  who  are  seldom  found  to  betray  the 
trust  reposed  in  them.  The  town  of  Audjelah,  in  the  oasis  of  that  name, 
lias  long  conducted  a  brisk  trade  of  transit  with  Fezzan,  especially  since 
1814,  when,  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  traverse  the  Libyan 
desert,  a  direct  communication  was  opened  with  Borgoo,  Vadai,  and  Bag- 
henni,  without  passing  through  Fezzan.  The  negligence  of  the  Tripolitan 
government  allows  the  profits  of  this  commercial  intercourse  to  flow  into 
the  pockets  of  the  speculators  in  Grand  Cairo ;  while  the  same  supine  in- 
difference or  extreme  ignorance,  has  permitted  a  new  commercial  route  by 
the  way  of  Gorbi  to  be  opened  between  Tunis  and  Moorzook. 

Although  the  Fezzan  and  Ghadames  caravans  are  the  most  important 
in  respect  of  commercial  wealth,  the  roost  considerable  in  point  of 
numbers  are  those  which  pass  through  this  country,  from  Morocco  and 
Western  Barbary  to  Mecca.  These  latter  caravans  are  chiefly  composed 
of  such  persons  as  are  performing  that  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  all 
true  Mahommedans  are  enjoined  to  make,  at  least,  once  in  their  life-time  ; 
but  mercantile  speculations  are  conjoined  by  many  with  their  religious  mo- 
tives. The  numbers  composing  these  caravans  have  greatly  diminished  of 
late  yean,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  pilgrims  from  Western  Barbary  now 
embwk  in  Christian  vessels  for  the  port  of  Alexandria,  and  the  pasha  of 
Tripoli  allows  only  a  few  of  his  own  subjects  to  make  this  pilgrimage. 
M.  Graaberg  says,  that  the  only  caravan  of  this  kind  which  he  witnesse<l 
dnriDg  four  years'  residence  in  Tripoli,  was  one  in  1824,  which  consisted  of 
about  3000  men,  a  few  hundreds  of  women  and  children,  and  2000 
camels.  It  had  set  out  from  the  city  of  Fez  in  Morocco ;  and  journeying 
by  Telonsan,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  had  arrived  with 
considerably  diminished  numbers  at  Tripoli.  It  was  commanded  by  an 
Bmir-al-hoggias,  a  native  of  Kairwan  in  Tunis.  Having  rested  about  a 
month  under  the  walls  of  Tripoli,  the  pilgrims  resumed  their  route,  part 
by  sea,  and  the  greater  part  by  land  ;  of  the  latter,  one  party  travelle<i  by 
way  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  while  another  took  the  route  of  AudjeUh, 

*   The  following  table  exhibits  the  comparative  price  which  the  teveral  articles  of 
merchandise  now  enumerated  bear  at  Tripoli  :^ 
Black  eanuclis  from  650  to  700  Spanish  pia. 
Black  male  slaves  from  90  to  100  pin. 
A  box  from  10  to  18  years  of  age,  70  to  80  pia. 
A  child  nnder  10  years  of  age,  40  to  60  pia. 
A  black  female  slave,  120  to  150  pia.  according  to  their  beaoty. 
A  girl  not  marriageable,  90  to  100  pia. 
A  cirl  under  10  years  of  age,  50  to  (iO  pia. 
Gold  dust,  per  metacallo.  Si  pia. 
A  plume  of  male  osUich-feathers,  20  to  85  pia. ;  a  pluma  of  female  ottrleh*feathertk 

10  to  13  pia. 
.Senna,  of  which  there  are  three  diflbreot  qaalitles,  10  to  IS  pia.  per  eantaro. 
Trooa,  SI  to  3  pia.  per  cantank 
ivory,  46  to  50  pia.  per  cantaitk. 
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and  w«re  jolaed  at  the  omu  by  other  pilgrivM  front  Ftesaii  and  thaixHanor 
of  Africa.  Thesa  Mecca  caiaTaiiB  cany  with  them  gold  dust,  wax,  oalrick 
plamety  tilk  and  cotton  bourttcam  or  haiqaet^  matlini,  norooco  leatfav,  per- 
fomet,  khal  a  kind  of  eye-piaguent,  henna,  ^voA  a  Tenailion  pigBHot*  and 
a  rariety  of  medicinal  drugs*  On  their  arrival  at  Tripoli  the  pilgzinn  ck- 
change  a  part  of  theie  article!  of  merchandiae  for  Enropean  goodk  On 
their  ralnm  from  the  eaBt»  in  abont  one  year  after,  they  briag  ladianalBft, 
pearla,  Mecca  balnm,  mnak,  wood  of  iloee,  inoenie,  mynh,  dvety  Cedonr 
•hawU,  preciona  atonea,  coffee,  piatachioa,  naphtha,  opiam,  and  in  gnanl 
all  the  prodactiooa  of  Asia  and  Europe ;  but  they  are  in  general  unwilling 
to  oDen  their  packagea  at  Tripoli,  aa  their  profit  are  much  mare 
deraole  in  their  own  conntiiea. 

PopuUUion.']  The  popnlation  of  tbia  State  and  ita  dependenciea  ia 
mated  by  Cortambert  at  2,500,000 ;  and  by  Stein  at  only  1,350,000  aooia. 
"  There  ia  probably  no  country  on  earth,"  saya  Mr  Blaquiere,  **  where  the 
inhabitanta  are  mora  inclined  to  be  ricioua ;  yet  auch  ia  the  pronpiitnde 
with  which  jnatice  ii  adminiateied,  that  crimea  bear  but  a  amall  proportioB 
to  tboae  of  Enropean  coantriea.  I  have  been  unable  to  diacovar  any  of 
thoae  good  qualitiea  that  can  be  put  m  oontraat  with  their  weU-knowa 
attributea  of  Tevenge,  avarice,  treachery,  and  deceit,  vviuch  predoarinate 
alike  in  the  prince  and  the  peaaant."  Yet,  in  no  part  of  Barfaary,  we  are 
told,  haa  civilization  made  so  great  progreaa ;  and  in  no  place  ia  ao  omch 
reapect  paid  to  Chriatiana,  even  their  religioua  cenmoniea  being  here  treated 
with  the  utmoat  reapect.  Nay,  Mr  Blaqniere  adda,  that  their  aenanal  pas- 
akma  ''  are  infinitely  better  regulated  than  thoae  of  any  other  people  on  the 
eoaat  of  Barbery  t"  and  upon  the  whole,  it  would  aeem,  that  Tripoli  pt«« 
aentB  by  no  meana  an  unfiivourable  apeoimen  either  of  the  Mooriah  cfaaiac- 
ter  or  of  the  Barbary  govemmentBt 

Maraboat$,'\  The  Mardboota,  or  Mahonraedan  fiJeirSf  m  most  extra- 
ordinary penonagea.  They  are  of  two  daaaea :  ''  idiota  u^o  are  alWired 
to  aay  and  do  whatever  they  pleaae, — and  men  poaaeaaed  of  all  their  aenaea 
who,  by  juggling  and  performing  many  bold  and  disguating  tricka,  eatahliah 
to  themaelvea  the  excluaive  right  of  being  the  greateat  rogaea  and  naiaaaeaa 
to  be  met  with*  There  are  moaquea  in  which  tbeae  people  aaaeaaUe  every 
Friday  afternoon,  and  where  they  eat  anakea,  acoipiona,  &c.  aiecting  to  be 
inapired,  and  committing  the  greateat  extravaganeiea."  Onoe  a  year  they 
celebiate  a  barbaroua  featival,  which  laata  three  daya,  and  at  wineh  no 
Chriatian  or  Jew  can  with  aafety  make  hia  appearance.  Captain  Ly«B, 
however,  had  boldneaa  enough  to  witneaa  the  whole  oi|pea  of  these  wwulihaa, 
and  we  aubjoia  his  account  of  them  in  a  note*' 

>  *'  I  MTUlnly  felt,**  be  tayi,  « that  my  tituAtlon  wms  a  very  dangawiu  ooo ;  tet, 
being  resolved  on  the  attempt,  and  telling  the  man  to  follow  me  doaely,  I  dnnbed  in 
witb  the  erowd,  and  loooeeded  in  cettlng  near  tbe  eainta,  wbo,  wltb  dlahevclkd  bair, 
were  rapldlv  turning  roand,  and  working  tbemaelvee  into  a  moet  alarmlog  state  of 
frenxv.  A  band  of  Iwrbaroafl  mneic  was  pfaiyinf  to  tbem,  wblle  eeveral  men  were  een- 
•tantnr  employed  in  sprinkling  tbem  with  rose-water.  Had  I  been  diseovcred.  my  life 
would  baye  been  in  great  Jeopardy ;  but,  fortunately,  I  was  able  to  keep  my  dMuitenance, 
and  to  pass -unnoticed ;  and  when  tbe  performers  were  sufficiently  inspired,  I  aallied  out 
witb  tbem,  and  followed  tbroagb  tlie  streets.  One  bad  a  large  nail  run  tbroogh  his  fbee, 
from  one  cbeek  to  tbe  other,  and  all  bad  bitten  their  tongues  in  so  violent  a  manner,  at 
to  cause  blood  and  saliva  to  flow  copiously.  They  were  half-naked,  at  intervals  uttering 
short  groans  and  bowls ;  and  as  they  proceedeil,  (sometimes  three  or  four  abreast,  lean- 
fasc  on  sBob  other,)  tbev  tbrsw  their  heads  backwards  and  forwards  with  a  quick  motion, 
which  caused  tbe  blood  to  rise  in  their  faces,  and  their  eyes  to  proieet  from  tbe  ao<&ets  to 
a  frightful  dsgrss.  Their  kng  black  hair,  which  grew  ft«m  the  crown  of  the  bead,  (the 
other  parts  being  closely  shaven,)  was  continually  waving  to  and  fro.  ovnng  to  the 
■Mtioa  or  ths  bead.     One  or  two,  wbo  were  tbe  mast  forkms,  and  who  eootinnally 
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Ci^  of  TVipoK.'}     Tha  citf  of  Tripoli^  by  iha  m^rm  oiUid  Tmr^kkh 

M  bum  «pM  a  nook  of  lood  projeetuie^  imo  the  mm,  and  10  wiffimnJW  by 

ft  liigh  wdl  flankad  by  mx  bastioiu.    The  bettefieB  m  moimlod  «lto|^4bir 

with  SO  pieeoi  of  ctonoo,  and  it.  is  conttdeft^d  ivptegoabb  to  Moon  9pl 

Anho.     It  bat  a  munber  of  moaqnaty  camranteiBSy  aad  bifsani*    Q09 

of  the  latter  k  afipropriated  to  the  tale  of  wooUena,  Infant  pvoduaok  aad 

iiayw  frem  the  interior.     The  police  ia  extranely  well-ragabled ;  e^d  ia 

point  of  deanliaoM,  Tripoli,  unlike  moat  other  Moorish  eitieSy  night  ba  # 

model  for  the  best  of  those  of  Enrope.    Acts  of  Tioleaee  are  aev^r  coaa- 

mitaed  in  the  stieets,  though  wine4ioiis8s  are  poblie,  aad  intosicalioa  by  wp 

means  naoonuaon.    The  herbovr  is  not  very  spadow,  but  is  safa  tbvaiigib* 

out  the  year,  and  admits  ffigeles,  not  drawing  abore  18  feet  of  watec* 

<<  Pkwioosly  to  entering  the  bay/'  aaya  the  anther  ef  *  TnUy'a  Manoiia,' 

^  the  oeantry  is  rendersd  pictnresqoe  by  Tsriow  tints  of  baaatifBl  Terdtva. 

No  olject  wbatefer  seems  to  intempt  die  eTenaeas  of  the  soil,  which  is  of 

« light  oolovr,  almost  arhtte^  and  interspened  with  loag  areonai  of  Iraaa; 

for  tndk  is  the  appearance  of  the  nnmeroos  palsM,  plantsd  in  lagnlar  rew^ 

and  kept  m  the  inest  order.     Their  immenaa  braacbesi  coarse  when  aeaiv 

ace  neat  and  distinct  at  a  distance.     The  land  lying  low  and  very  lerel,  ibf 

naked  stems  of  these  tre^  are  scarcely  seaa^  and  the  phiaiations  of  dalffp 

aoem  to  extend  for  many  miles  in  Inxnriant  woods  and  grores.    On  a 

neaiw  Tiew,  they  present  a  more  straggling  appearance,  aad  afford  Qoidisr 

abelier  ner  shade  from  the  burning  atmosphere  wbidi  sunxHMids  thaaa* 

The  whole  town  i^ppearq  in  a  semi-drcle^  some  tiose  before  caching  ^ 

harbour'e  mowth.    The  extreme  whiteness  of  the  a^jawe*  fat  b^iidingi^ 

eerered  with  lime,  which  ia  this  dimate  enoaonteia  tl^  snn's  fi^KSSt  i^y% 

b  Tory  etrikipg.    The  baths  idrm  cinslen  of  cupolas,  rery  laqpi^  ^  tha 

.'I 
sWwjPMd  to  ran  mt  tbe  er»wd»  wm  held  by  t  nui  on  weh  iMf^  by  mtvu  of  a  ropo  or 
a  bonabndiler  tied  found  the  middle.  Ai  we  poeaed  throofh  one  of  the  etffeeie,  o  poity 
of  MaheM  and  etber  Cbrinlane  were  dieeovend  ooatHmee,  and  wero  intlMat^  woipHei 
wMi  tkmwtn  of  ateeei.  I  obeerred  that  whenever  the  Maraboote  pweed  (ho  hooee  or  a 
ChriiSisn*  Hiey  ailBeted  to  be  ancovernable,  and  endeaToared  to  ret  near  It,  jiretendlof 
tlicy  aeade  the  dieooTery  by  imellinf  out  unbelieren.  After  foOowliif  for  an  hear  or 
Swia,  dwfag  whieh  I  wltneeeed  the  noet  horrible  and  revoiting  eeenee,  Iroternad  hane^ 
eibui,  to  mjgvmi  aameement,  I  learned  that  a  rumoar  prevailed  of  my  havinf  been 
attached  ana  very  ill-treaied ;  and  that  I  bad,  In  defending  myeelf,  etabbed  a  Maraboet, 
and  nm  away,  no  one  knew  whither.    I  wae  happy  to  be  enabled  in  porsoa  «# 


diet  thaae  reporlp,  and  to  prove  that  I  bad  oecaped  not  only  onbart,  hat  l^lobaervodl 


Then  wore  two  portiee  who  travereed  the  town ;  but,  from  tbeir  being  of  oppoelte  eeeti, 
and  at  wa»  with  each  other,  it  was  eo  arranged,  that  tliey  ehoald  take  dlflereat  roatee^ 
That  vrhieh  I  did  not  eee,  wae  the  anpeilor  one,  and  took  ite  dopartare  fipooe  ander  the 
walla  af  the  caetle.  It  waa  headed  by  a  man  named  Mohammed,  who  had  been  mnoli 
at  ear  hooie,  going  on  erranda,  and  attending  oar  horses.  I  did  not  nntll  aflterwaf^ 
faiow  bo  was  so  eeiebrated  a  character.  Before  the  time  of  the jproosmioa,  he  waa  eon- 
annd  In  a  dnngeon,  in  oonaequenoe  of  besoming  very  furiooa.  When  all  was  in  rsadl^ 
aasB  for  the  oeremooy,  the  bashaw  took  his  sution  in  the  balcony  overlooking  the  arsenal, 
and  this  man  was  s«^  at  liberty ;  when  be  rushed  on  an  ass,  and  with  one  throst  poshed 
Ma  hood  into  the  animal's  side,  from  whieb  he  tore  its  bowele,  and  began  to  devoar 
4ben«  Many  eat  dogs  and  other  animals ;  and  on  that  dsy»  •  lUtle  Jew  boy  was  killed 
Id  the  atreoL  either  by  the  Albraboota  or  tbeir  followers.  As  the  power  of  taking  up 
aerpenta  and  scorpions  is  snpposed  to  constitute  a  Maraboot,  I  determined  on  aoqulring 
<that  hanosmblo  title.  Mr  RUohie  boogbt  some  snakee,  which  we  all  leamod  to  handle ; 
aad  I  aooB  feand  oat  au  effedoal  way  of  taking  up  the  largest  scorpions  without  tha 
•lighteet  dunce  of  being  etang.  However,  in  order  to  observe  the  ceremonies  praetised 
by  ^oee  protended  saints,  I  sent  a  servant  in  search  of  one  of  the  atioet  oelebraled,  andw 
arUiiiB  of  wUiIng  myeelf  to  beoome  a  Maraboot.  This  fellow  went  throogh  nombar- 
lam  fomyam  ami  ceremonies,  spitting  in  my  bands,  taking  rose-water  in  bis  month,  and 
aprlnUIng  my  fiice  with  it,  reciting  occasional  prayers,  and  then  wmhing  his  own  month 
and lumia  in  fast  water.  After  bottUng  up  this  sacred  fluid,  ho  told  me  to  drink  it  on 
a  iwstinalw  day,  wbidh  he  named,  and  i  aboold  then  be  as  liighiy  gifted  as  himself; 
thoa  oonaladipg  bis  iMtrnotions,  which,  of  course,  I  did  not  think  myself  bouad  to 

III.  '^  3  E 
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nnmber  of  8  or  10,  crowded  together  in  diffiarent  perts  of  the  town.  The 
'mosqaee  have  in  geneial  a  small  plantation  of  Indian  fige  and  dale-tren 
'growing  close  to  them,  which,  at  a  distance,  appearing  to  be  so  nmny  rich 
gardens,  givis  the  whole  cit^,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Enropean,  an  aspect  tniijr 
norel  and  pleasing.  On  entering  the  harbonr,  the  town  begins  to  dOscorer 
dilapidations  from  the  destmctiFe  hand  of  time,  laige  hills  of  mhbiih  ap- 
pearing in  varioos  parts  of  it.  The  castle  or  royal  palace  in  which  the 
bashaw  resides,  ii  at  the  east  end,  within  the  walls,  with  a  dock-yard  sd- 
joinnig.  This  castle  is  rery  ancient,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  high  atraog  will: 
it  has  lost  all  symmetry  on  the  inside,  from  the  innnmerable  additions  made 
to  contain  the  different  branches  of  the  royal  family ;  for  theie  is  scarody 
an  instance  of  any  of  the  blood-royal,  as  fia*  as  the  bashaw's  great  gmd- 
children,  liring  without  the  castle«walls.  These  bnildinga  haTe  incfeased  it 
by  degrees,  to  a  little  irregular  town."  The  town  is  smaller  than  either 
Algiers  or  Tunis.  Its  graiUest  length,  captain  Beechey  says,  may  be  aboot 
1S60  yards,  and  its  extreme  breadth  about  1000  yards.  In  1805  the  po- 
pulation was  estimated  by  Ali  Bey  at  about  15,000  souls ;  in  1811  Mr 
Blaquiere  supposed  it  to  amount  to  25,000.  This  city  has  often  been 
ravaged  by  the  plague.  The  Arabic  spoken  at  Tripoli  is  said  to  he  the 
purest' known  on  the  whole  coast. 

Lebida  and  Meturata.']  To  the  £.  of  the  capital  is  Lebida^  the  an- 
cient LepHa  Mckgna  which  ranked  next  to  Carthage  and  Utica  among'  the 
maritime  cities  of  the  Phoenicians. — Mtaurata  is  the  last  town  on  the 
'eastern  boundary  of  the  cultimted  districts,  and  the  capital  of  a  province 
extending  from  Selim  to  Soolefa^  and  containing  40,000  souls.  Caiavans 
go  from  Mesurata  to  Fenan  and  Vadei  with  cotton-goods,  camlets,  caipets, 
teid  beads.  It  is  gorerned  by  an  aga,  who  unites  in  his  own  perwin  all  the 
judiciary  and  legislative  powers. 

The  SyrUB^  llie  gulf  of  Sidra,  or  the  Greater  Syrtis,  occupies  Ae 
eastern  extremity  of  the  coast-line  of  Tripoli ;  that  of  Gabes,  or  the  Smaller 
Syrtis,  forms  the  western.  The  e£fect  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  from  Mesurata, 
is  that  of  a  dreary  moor, — a  wide  tract  of  level  waste  land, — ^without  any 
thing  to  distinguish  one  part  of  it  from  another,  but  the  windings  c^  a 
marsh,  which  threads  its  dark  surface,  and  is  lost  in  different  parts  of  the 
unbroken  horizon.  It  extends  in  length,  from  Mesurata  to  Sooleb»  little 
less  than  40  miles,  and  in  breadth  from  9  to  15  miles.  At  SooM,  its 
southern  limit,  some  tolerable  pasturage  occurs,  but  the  marsh,  soon  after 
passing  this  place,  expands  again,  and  extends  southward  along  the  coast  ss 
far  as  Giraff,  thus  occupying  altogether  a  space  of  101  miles. 

Barca.]  The  whole  of  the  country  between  Mesurata  and  Alexandria 
is  described  by  Leo  Africanus  under  tbe  title  of  Barca.  Some  call  Barea 
a  desert ;  others  call  it  a  kingdom.  The  latter  appellation  is  founded  on 
the  existence  of  this  country  as  the  independent  kingdom  of  Cyrency  go- 
verned by  a  branch  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  mountains  of  Gerdobah  inter- 
sect the  southern  part  of  this  district.  The  western  parts  are  the  most 
fertile  ;  the  interior  is  an  expanse  of  sandy  desert.  Couriers  travel  frtMn 
Tripoli  to  Cairo,  across  this  country,  in  25  or  30  days.  It  is  governed  by 
a  bey,  who  resides  at  Dem6.  Along  the  whole  coast,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  interior,  are  found  fine  specimens  of  classic  architecture, — splendid 
but  melancholy  monuments  of  a  civilization,  a  prosperity,  and  a  glory  ^mt 
have  completely  passed  away.  Among  the  tovnis  on  the  coast  are  Ben- 
.gazi,  Cyrene,  Teuchera,  Barca,  and  Bonandria, — the  five  cities  whidi 
conferred  on  this  district  in  ancient  times  *Jie  name  of  LSbya  Pentapolis, — 
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Sengttti  occupies  the  site  of  the  andent  Berenice.  It  is  ft  filthy  and 
utterly  decayed  place,  though  built  on  the  coast,  dose  to  the  sea,  and  at 
the  extremity  of  a  beantifbl  and  fertile  plain.  Its  present  popnlation  does 
not  exceed  2000  sonls. — Cyrene  is  hnilt  on  the  eage  of  a  range  of  hills 
rising  about  800  feet  aboye  a  fine  sweep  of  high  table-land.'  We  nrast 
refer  the  cnrions  reader  to  captain  Beechey's  interesting  account  of  Cy- 
renaica,  for  a  description  of  the  antiqvities  of  this  dty  and  the  sur- 
rounding region. — Teuchera  or  TauchirOy  has  likewise  borne  the  name 
of  Arsinoe  and  Cleopairis.  It  has  no  port,  though  dose  on  the  soa^  ■ 
ToiometOj  the  andent  Pioiemmg^  the  port  of  Barca^  still  preserree  its 
anaent  waUs. — Deme  is  a  very  pleasant  town,  but  is  occasionally  ravaged 
by  the  plague.  We  hare  already  sketched  the  geographical  features  of 
that  portion  of  the  district  of  Barca  which  extends  frmn  Alexandria  to  the 
gfulf  of  Bomba,  in  our  accoimt  of  Lower  Egypt. 

Oatis  of  Audjelah7\  The  oasis  of  Audjelah,  the  AugUa  of  Herodotus, 
is  situated  in  the  route  from  the  oasis  of  Siwah  to  Fezzan.  Its  inhabitants 
cultivate  the  soil,  and  escort  the  carayans  which  pass  through  their  territory. 
The  Gherdobah  chain,  which  separates  the  desert  of  Baica  from  that  of 
Libya,  terminates  at  this  oasis.  It  is  goyemed  by  a  bey,  and  has  three 
Tillages  within  its  limits. 

Fbzzan.]  Fezzan,  ^e  andent  Phazania,  GaranunUetf  or  GompAaifw- 
fef,  is  bounded  by  Tripoli  Proper  on  the  N. ;  by  the  desert  of  Barca  on 
the  £. ;  and  by  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  on  the  W.  and  S.  The  greatest 
length,  of  the  cultiyated  country,  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  255  miles ;  and 
its  greatest  breadth,  from  £.  to  W.,  200  miles.  But  the  mountainous 
eastern  region  of  Haroodjeh  is  comprehended  in  its  territory.  In  the  N.> 
this  country  is  intersected  by  three  chains  of  mountains.  The  Soudah  at 
Black  Mountains,  appear  to  be  composed  of  basalt,  nearly  black,  the  sur* 
doe  of  which  has  acquired  a  glassy  or  polished  aspect.'  They  rise  to  an 
eleyftdon  of  about  1500  feet,  being  situated  S.  from  Sockna,  and  extend 
100  miles  in  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  They  are  perfectly  barren,  of  irregular 
f<HiB,  occasionally  broken  into  detached  masses,  and  sometimes  rising  in 
cones.  The  latitude  of  this  chain,  as  ascertained  by  captain  Lyon,  is  from 
28"  40^  to  27*  SO'.  The  dimate  is  hot,  and  rain  seldom  fells,  hut: 
hurricanes  occasionally  darken  the  air  with  the  sand  which  they  raise  up. 
The  Burfoce  of  Fezzan  presents  deserts  intersected  by  wadyt^  cultiyated 
and  small  patches  of  soil,  thinly  sprinkled  with  yegetation.  There 
a  few  lakes  in  this  district,  the  suiiiBces  of  which  are  sometimes  coyered 
with  a  thin  crust  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Dates  are  the  prindpal  production ; 
maize  and  barley  are  grown,  but  not  in  suffident  quantity  for  the  con^* 
sumption.  Figs,  pomegranates,  lemons,  and  legumes,  are  plentifully  pro- 
duced. The  wild  animals  are  ostriches,  gazelles,  hyenas,  jackalls,  tiger-cats, 
and  foxes.  The  manufacturing  industry  of  this  country  is  limited  to  the 
production  of  a  small  quantity  of  coarse  linen  and  cotton  doth ;  but  cara- 
yans  proceed  frvm  here  to  Tripoli,  Timboctoo,  and  Bomoo;  while 
Moorzook,  the  capital,  is  the  rendezyous  of  carayans  coming  from  Cairo, 
Beagazi,  Tripoli,  Ghadames,  Touat,  and  Soodan.*    Homemann  estimated 

*  PATKXim,  In  Fexan,  are  fcneraUy  made  in  fold  dnit,  of  wUeli  the  talue  ie  alwaye 
MUiuiiud  \j  weight.  The  oolt  earrent  eoin  is  Spanish  siWer  piaitne.  The  ordinary 
yuoe  of  COM  dart  la  exhibited  in  the  following  taUe ; 
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Ik  f$ptMM  of  FeMtt  aft  75»000  aook ;  other  ttaroUera  hsrtt  nbed  k 
to  IM^OOa  This  pepiilatm  18  pirUy  comfHiMd  of  Tiiaricks  and  Til^^ 
Md  pvdf  of  meNhonto  from  Egypt,  Tripdi,  Bonoo,  Cachna,  and  otlur 
Aftictn  oowitnea.  The  datiTe  race  are  of  middling  statarey  brovn 
eoHipleaiOn*  Mack  wooUy  hair,  amall  noaes,  large  noa^ila,  and  a  Boall 
BMmtL  Their  wpaton  are  aaid  to  be  immodeistely  fond  of  danring,  and 
of  aiani  diaM>hUe  haUts  Ihaa  tbaae  of  the  adjoining  diitricta.  The  chief 
Iriiaa  the  title  of  aaltani  bmt  baa  paid  tribnte  to  the  paaha  of  Tripoli  sinoa 
the  Bttddle  of  the  16th  oeatnry.  Thia  tribale  at  present  oonaiate  of  S/)00 
wtf  aaetfiy  or  abont  450  oiuceB  of  gold  dnet»  and  a  certain  number  of  akvei 
if  both  aefeM*  In  time  of  war  the  anltan  of  Feaaan  ia  aaid  to  bo  able  to 
biii«  Mto  the  field  from  15,000  to  20,000  men.  Aocording  to  Horao' 
artttn,  thk  aanll  etate  containa  109  towna  and  TiUagea,  of  which,  Moot^ 
wookf  with  a  population  of  9|500  aenla,  ii  the  capitaL  Sockna,  Wadai,  and 
Qmtkt  are  ihe  temla  of  the  next  important  towna,  Sockna  atanda  on 
att  iairtaoato  plain  of  girnvd  3  bonnded  to  the  S.  by  the  Sondah  waflantains 
m  dbevt  la  mika  diataaoei  and  about  30  milea  to  the  eaatward  by  the 
*^™*11f"ft  of  Wadan.  The  toii|;n  ia  waUed,  and  waa  eatimated  by  captan 
ItfoH,  who  YMted  it  in  1810,  to  oontain  2,000  peraona.  Tlie  atroeta  are 
narrow,  and  the  hooaea  are  bult  of  mud  and  amall  atoaea  misod.  Then 
are  800^080  date^reea  en  a  belt  of  aand  2  or  3  milea  diatant  frtma  the 
town,  ^  fiiHt  of  which  fetehea  a  high  price  «t  IVipolL  The  a^oini^ 
eeoairf  ia  entirely  deetitnle  of  ahmfaa.  Many  of  the  woman  an  as  Afraa 
Soropeenak    There  aio  mtanf  ancient  rains  in  this  oonntry, 

OiBiif  ^(ffAodoiwi*]  Tluioaaia  Uea  In  tbe  western  part  of  the  Idngdom 
of  TiipoM.  It  piodnoea  daies>  but  little  com.  It  ia  aaid  to  oontain  92 
^fllagea,  and  many  ifsnains  of  Roman  arahiteolare*  It  forma  n  kind  of 
TCnUic  under  three  sheikha.  Who  are  appointed  by  the  peaha  of  TnpoiL 
Tne  ehiaf  town  is  GAodlomer,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  <tf  the  «cient 
CfAmm^.    ltkl5days8.W,fromTripoU,andwaatill  buely  aninde- 

Two  Atab  tribea  live  in  GhadeaMa  without  holding  aay 
with  Mia  another.  No  interaiarTiage  or  dnUtiaa  ent 
them,  although  their  dilFerant  ^fuaiiers  of  the  city  are  oaly 
eapirattd  by  a  walL  The  mass  of  the  population  of  diis  dbtiiot  m 
dascsMied  from  the  aneieat  inhahitanti  of  Barbery,  and  atill  speak  n  rmf 
eld  hmgnaga,  called  by  thaeaMltea  J'dtm^  and  by  the  Arabe  Eriam. 
fbor  commewmi  iwutos  lead  from  Ghadames  into  the  interior  of  AfriGk 
The  lU,  or  eaaasm  ef  theaoi  passes  by  Msada  and  Sockna  to  Mootaoek, 
whamitjoinstheSdl  which,  peering  through  the  tonritery  of  the  northsm 
Tuariokn,  and  by  the  town  of  Ghra^t,  akirts  thi  dssert  of  Soochn.  lbs 
8d;  or eiiihu  11  ioute»  goes  by  Agdam  to  Ilwniia  and  Cadmn;  ond  the 


ft  dbmitf  of  Fasao, 
4fTiliia  sa     JSSpisstretof  THpdU, 

t  nr«iM«fRaSM^ 
efniiM  =B    'iea  plwtroioflVipsU, 
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80  fniot  ==    •{  666  piaslTM  of  Tripoli, 

IDs.  steriing. 


Ite  fMae  tiw  tMia  ti  vf  *0  woim  w«l(M  as  la  l>m  liMi ;  Oat  Iks 
-    -     -  -  -|^  vmam 


TboEngllihoonoabeiiifcqiul  to  490(1^10.  Tbt  FtSMU  MtaSB  to  OID  MSln.  Is 
Fona  an  Enf  Udi  oanoe  of  gold  it  wortli  SL ;  a  Fezian  ounoe  of  gold  ta  worth  41. 
The  maroiianta  mnmmnltf  fcriAhiiil  wHIi  amall  paptri  of  gold  dust,  for  tho  ooovaoi. 
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4iA,  or  wettem  route,  traTeniiig  the  gpreat  d«Mrty  by  Aiii-et*S«Ui  and 
A^abfiy  leftds  directly  to  Timlmctoo. 


-  CHAP.  IV.— TUNia 

BoundMries  and  Extent^  Tunis,  tlie  andaH  4^^  Pfioprio,  is  bounded 

fhb  N. by  the  MediterraneaBi  sea;  on  the  £•  by  the  same  sea  and 
H ;  on  the  S.  by  a  country  inhabited  by  sereral  independent  Arab 
tribes ;  ted  on  the  W.  by  Algiers.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  large  penin* 
amlay  stretching  into  the  Mediterranean  in  aninrth  eastedy  dmctiaot  and  com?* 
iBg  within  less  than  100  miles  of  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Beginning  at  Cape 
Jerbi,  the  frontier  point  of  Tripoli,  the  coast  extends  northerly,  with  a 
alight  inclination  to  the  £. ;  but  after  turning  Cape  Bon,  its  genend  di- 
rection is  easterly,  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  &  It  terminates  at 
Cape  Roux,  in  N.  lat.  87%  and  the  whole  extent  of  this  uregohir  Una  ia 
about  500  miles.  The  cultivated  part  reaches  horn  200  to  250  miles 
aouthward  into  the  interior,  till  it  terminates  with  the  Jebel  Mfgerdah 
cbaia  of  Atlas,  which  separates  Tunis  firom  the  vast  diy  plains  of  the 
Siledidgend  or  *  Country  of  Dates.'  With  respect  to  its  "p«F'"g  rsaonroes» 
and  the  natural  beauty  ii  the  country,  fiew  pboes,  says  Blaquieie>  can  be 
compared  to  Tunis. 

Dwiikmt,  The  ancient  subdhrision  of  this  region  still  daams  a  plaoa 
in  geogr^hy.  The  fertile  »country  in  the  nei^ibourhood  of  Keff  and 
Baijah,  the  Regto  Zeugitania  of  Pliny,  is  now  distinguished  by  the  name 
ofFHgeah.  llie  distncts  between  tlw  Kairwaa  and  the  Jereed  ooirespend 
to  ^be  Bozacium  of  the  ancients. 

Riven.']  Although  this  regency  is  watered  by  varioos  streams  of  minor 
importance,  the  only  rivers  of  any  conaequence  are  the  Mejedah  and  the 
Wad-ekQuihir.  The  Meferdmk,  celebrated  as  the  Brngrttda  of  aatiijputyf 
empties  itself  mto  the  sea  between  Cape  Carthageand  Poito  Farma.  Its 
80un»s  are  yet  unknown ;  but  it  is  formed  by  the  oonfluenoe  of  numcrona 
streams  descending  from  various  branches  oif  the  Atlas,  and  distributee 
plenty  over  a  fine  level  country  in  which  are  many  towns  and  villagea 
containing  fimn  5000  to  15,000  iahabitanta.  The  banks  of  this  river  and 
die  country  to  the  eastward  are  indeed  the  best-cultivated  parts  of  tha 
regency.  That  on  the  W.  side,  being  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Ai* 
gerines,  is  thiidy  inludMted,  and  in  many  places  dessrL— The  fFacM-Q«t« 
5cr  rises  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  £1-Keif,  and  joins  the  sea  near  Tabaroa. 

CUmate  and  Productions.^  The  heat  becomes  insi^portable  in  July 
and  August,  when  the  S.  winid  brings  the  heated  air  fitom  the  interior  ii 
Africa.  Some  brancheB  of  the  Atlas  contain  elevated  and  temperate  re* 
gions.  The  tracts  to  the  south,  forming  the  date-country,  though  ht 
firom  presenting  the  same  rich  and  verdant  aspect  aa  those  on  the  sea 
coast,  yield  not  only  dates,  but  grain  of  different  kinde,  and  contsin  many 
large  villages.  Thm  is  a  large  shaUow  lake  here  called  XoodleoA,  the 
Pahu  Triioms  of  the  andento.  All  kinds  of  fruit  common  to  warn 
climates  me  plentifrd,  with  olive-trees,  roses,  and  other  odoriferous  plants. 
Animal  productions  are  here  the  same  as  in  the  other  Baibary  states. 
The  mountains  near  Tunis  are  said  to  oontain  minea  of  silver,  copper,  and 
lead;  and  there  is  one  of  quicksilver  near  Porto  Farina;  but  none  of  them 
are  now  turned  to  any  account,  although  all  these  mletals  were  exported 
by  the  ancient  Carthaginians.— jfemwiow  Lsrf  is  a  noted  hot-bath  very 
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naeh  raearted  to  by  the  Tvniiiaiis.  It*  tempentore  is  geoflnlly  US'" 
Hie  taste  of  the  minend  is  not  unlike  that  of  Glanber'e  salts,  bat  by 
no  means  nauseating. 

Population^li  The  popnktioD,  which  is  calculated  at  2,500,000  by 
some  authors,  and  by  Blaqniere  at  4i,500,000,  consists,  like  that  of  the 
other  Barbery  states,  of  Moors,  Arabs,  Jews,  and  Christian  slnTes.  The 
nnmber  of  Jews  is  said  to  exceed  100,000.  Ihe  nnmber  of  the  Arabs 
exeeeds  that  of  the  Moors,  who  are  the  agricaltoiists  and  meRfaanis. 
Reading,  writing,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Koran,  are  acqnirenaents  com- 
mon to  the  people ;  and  they  are  celebrated  in  this  qnarter  of  the  globe 
for  superior  refinement  and  courtesy. 

Coffimtfrst.]     The  territory  of  Tunis,  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
projects  into  the  Mediterranean,  coming  into  closer  contact  with  Europe 
than  any  other  of  the  Barbery  states,  is  peculiarly  faTourable  for  carry- 
ing on  trade  in  that  sea.     By  these  adyantages,  Carthage  became  the 
fint  commercial  state  of  antiq[uity,  and  in  the  struggle  for  unirensl  em- 
pire the  rival  of  Rome  itself ;  and  though,  under  the  relentlees  hatred  of 
that  iron-hearted  people,  the  foundations  of  Carthage  were  pl<mghed  op, 
its  territories  still  formed  the  centre  of  the  Roman  African  dominions,  and 
wera  speedily  covered  with  magnificent  monuments  of  taste  and  wealth. 
In  our  own  times  its  sovereigns  have  been  peculiarly  zealous  in  their  en- 
couragement of  trade ;  and,  accordingly,  availing  itself  of  the  advantageB 
ef  its  situation,  Tunis  carries  on  a  much  more  extensive  trade  than  any  of 
the  other  towns  of  Barbery.     Grain  was  formerly  a  chief  article  of  ex- 
port, but  the  famine  of  1805  induced  the  bey  to  prohibit  its  exportsdoB. 
When  it  was  exported,  a  license  from  the  bey  was  obtained,  and  a  duty 
paid  on  wheat  to  the  amount  of  £1  lOs.  on  the  cqfisj  (equal  to  two 
English  quartera,)  and  half  that  amount  on  barley.     The  principal  port 
for  shipping  grain  was  Biserta.     In  a  plentiful  year,  the  state  of  Tunis 
was  computed  to  produce  about  900,000  quartera  of  wheat,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  barley.     Olive  oil  pays  a  duty  of  Ss.  4d.  per  metal  of  40 
English  pounds.     The  principal  ports  for  shipping  oil,  are  Tunis,  Soli- 
man,  and  Susa.    Wool — ^which  is  here  nearly  equal  to  the  best  Spanish, 
and  having  a  longer  staple,  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  manufiicture  of 
shawls — is  shipped  in  large  quantities,  at  Jerbi,  Sfax,  and  other  ports  on 
the  eastern  frontier.     About  20,000  cantart  of  this  article  were,  in  time 
of  peace,  exported  to  France  and  Italy.     Soap,  of  very  superior  qoalityi 
is  idso  largely  exported.     Sponge  is  collected  on  the  shore  between  Sfax 
and  Jerbi,  and  brings  from  30b.  to  42s.  per  hundred  weight.     Amid  the 
ruins  of  Carthage,  and  on  the  rocky  mountains  to  the  eastward  of  Tunis, 
OrohiUa  weed  is  collected  in  considerable  quantities.     An  extensive  and 
lucrative  commerce  was  formerly  carried  on  with  the  interior,  particularly 
with  Constantina  and  Grhadames ;  but  the  bey's  impolitic  mode  of  govern- 
ing the  Arabs,  is  said  to  have  interrupted  it.     llie  caravans  from  Tlm- 
bnetoo,  which  used  to  arrive  annually  in  June,  furnished  the  merchants 
with  gold-dust,  ivory,  and  ostrich  feathers.     The  imports — supplied  al- 
most exclusively,  till  of  late  years,  by  Marseilles  and  Leghorn— consist  of 
all  kinds  of  European  manufactures,  colonial  produce,  and  East  India 
cottons.     The  spedes  of  British  goods  chiefly  demanded,  is  that  kind 
of  woollens  called  scarlet  long-ells,  which  the  caravans   carry  in  large 
quantities  into  Central  Africa.     The   merchant-vessels  in   1811,   might 
amount  to  SO,  of  from  300  to  100  tons.     The  coasting  trade  is  all  carried 
on  by  9andaUf  which  never  exceed  40  tons. 
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GavemmentJ]  Tunis  was  the  seat  of  the  Carthaginian  power.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  state  of  Tripoli  was  subject  to  Tunis,  of  which  Barbaroesa 
took  possession  in  1&33.  It  was  annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire  in  1574 ; 
and  was  for  some  time  gOTemed  by  yiceroys  appointed  by  Turkey.  At 
the  present  day  the  Tunisians,  though  more  civilized  than  the  Algerines, 
are  their  inferiors  m  power.  The  soldiery  have  acquired  the  privilege  of  elect* 
ing  their  own  bey,  who  enjoys  the  same  absolute  power  as  the  other  Barbary 
soTereigns,  and  may  now  be  considered  entirely  independent  of  the  Porte* 
In  many  districts,  the  people  are  governed  exclusively  by.their  own  chiels, 
the  Tonisiaas  merely  sending  once  a  year  a  flying  column  to  oolled  the 
tribfute.    The  state-revennes  may  amount  to  £1,000,000. 

MUUanf  and  Marine  Foree.J  The  bey  has  about  10,000  troops  in 
his  pay,  consisting  of  4000  Turks  m  Levantines,  and  6000  natives.  Tlie 
latter  are  collected  from  various  mountain-trlbeB,  and  entirely  nndisci- 
plined.  The  bey's  naval  force,  Mr  Blaquiere  bays,  consisted,  in  1811,  of 
nine  aebecs,  or  sloops  of  war,  miserably  equipped,  with  a  few  rotten  gal- 
leys, and  about  15  old  gun-boats. 

CkUf  Towns.2  Tuniiy  the  capital,  and  the  Tunes  of  the  andents,  la 
aitoated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  about  10  miles  S.  W.  from  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Carthage,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  the  successor.  It  is  sor- 
roonded  on  all  mdes  except  the  £.,  by  considerable  heights,  and  encircled 
with  lakes  and  manhes,  which,  in  almost  any  other  climate  would  not  lul 
to  render  it  exceedingly  unhealthy.  The  streets  are  irregular,  extremely 
narrow,  and  so  dirty  as  to  be  often  nearly  impassable.  The  houses,  accord- 
ing  to  the  custom  of  Barbary,  are  only  one  story  high,  with  flat  roofs,  and 
dstems  for  collecting  rain  water.  The  city  is,  moreover,  well-supplied 
with  water  from  a  neighbouring  spring,  which  is  conveyed  by  a  very  fine 
aqueduct,  built  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  It  has  one  great  mosque,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  ones,  a  few  coUeges  and  schools,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  a  vast  piazza  which  once  contained  SOOO  shops  for  the  sale  of 
woollen  and  liiien-inanufactnres.  The  finest  structure,  however,  is  the 
new  palace  built  for  the  bey,  npon  which  no  expense  has  been  spared. 
The  houses  of  the  European  consuls  are  all  insulated  habitations,  having 
very  much  the  appearance  of  prisons.  The  houses  have  been  computed  at 
12,000,  and  the  population  at  130,000  sonls,  of  whom  30,000  are  Jew% 
and  1500  Christians.  Six  miles  to  the  west  of  the  city  is  Goletta^  the  ci- 
tadel and  harbour  of  Tunis,  which  is  sufficiently  spacious  to  receive  the 
whole  Tunisian  fleet.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  but  is  commanded  by  a  hill 
to  the  N.  not  more  than  3500  yards  distant.  A  large  lake,  above  SO  miles 
in  circumference,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  serves  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers  between  the  harbour  and  the  ca- 
pital. The  utmost  depth  of  water  in  this  lake  is  not  more  than  six  feet. 
It  prodnces  fine  mullets. — Second  only  to  the  capital  in  population  and 
commerce,  is  Katrwatiy  the  first  seat  of  Saracenic  empire  in  Barbary,  si- 
tuated in  the  middle  of  a  sandy  and  barren  district,  and  of  course  sub- 
jected to  mnch  inconvenience  from  continued  droughts.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Vkus  Augusti  of  the  Itinerary,  and  was  long  in  possession  of  a 
most  extensive  inland  commerce.  The  great  mosque  here  is  esteemed  at 
once  the  most  magnificent  and  most  sacred  in  Barbary.  Dr  Shaw  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  it,  but  was  assured  that  the  pillars  of  granite  by  which 
it  was  supported  were  not  less  than  500  in  number. — Sfax  is  a  neat  and 
tiiriving  town,  possessing  a  considerable  trade  in  soap,  oil,  and  cloth,  45 
mUea  SSE.  of  Kairwan.    According  to  Bbqniere,  this  town  contains  about 
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6000  nhtbitnli;  bat  Gmltm  wm  told  tbatthe  paimlitioii  ■mwirtrt  to 
90/NM)d— A  niall  gnmp  of  ialands  called  the  QiimfiiMi^---wliich  maj  cm 
4gf  be  lendsed  eniineiitly  nsefiil  to  Sicily  end  MattiH-lies  betweca  Sfin 
sad  Mooaeteer,  ndeie  tepanted  from  tbe  mainland  by  fcMvigablad—aeJy 
tbrae  miles  wide. 

Bmimi  ofCarAage.']  **  TUa  onoe  eelebiated  capital  of  a  grafteuai- 
try/'  Hy»  Bla^niece,  "  ia  now  diatingwabed  only  by  its  dateraa,  tba  v»» 
maiaa  of  some  amphitheatres,  and  an  aqoedoct ;  the  whole  n  mekariinly 
emblem  of  the  instability  of  hnman  greatness.  We  cannot»  howeTer,hdp 
bebg  ainiek  with  admiration  on  a  Tiew  of  the  plaee  whidi  wan  <^oaeam 
the  site  of  the  city.  It  was  boilt  on  a  high  promontory  forming  the  weMp 
cm  extremity  of  Tunis  Bayt  now  called  Cape  Carthage ;  and  a  laon  asg- 
Bi6oent  eoufhdcnl  cannot  be  ooooeivedf  than  b  preecnted  to  tha  apectBtsr 
in  the  ecaoe  before  him.  The  eye,  wandering  orcr  eztenaiTe  plaiaa,  some- 
times intermpted  by  hilk  thai  form  a  semiciicle  of  mere  than  one  hoadrsd 
miles^  ia  at  length  gmtified  by  a  range  of  lofty  monntaina  that  boend  the 
horiaon  on  each  side.  Among  these»  Zowan  is  the  most  cooapieiio«s»  sad 
b  oelebnated  for  hmviag  supplied  Carthage  with  water.  Th^  aqnednct 
eeastfucted  for  its  oonTeyance  was  equal  to  any  of  the  moet  otnpeadsai 
weiks  of  antiquity.  Hie  remains  of  it  hare  been  traced  for  eercnty  mibs 
#?er  a  very  irregular  and  hilly  ooontry :  indeed,  aerenl  hundred  arehm 
are  still  to  be  seen.  The  plam  of  Zama»  remarkable  for  the  aangaiaary 
battle  fought  there  between  Hannibal  and  Sdpio  Africanua,  which  decided 
the  late  of  Carthage,  b  seen  on  the  right,  and  b  now  oorend  with 

and  gio?es  of  oli?e-Crees Aa  a  military  position,  Carthage 

every  adrantage,  and  may  be  considered  aa  nnsssailphle,  if  properly  ferta- 
ied.  The  f^stema  must  certainly  have  been  either  within  this  fonmr  cita* 
Mf  or  under  its  immediate  protection ;  and  anch  b  their  present  stale  of 
preservatioa,  that,  during  the  winter,  they  are  generally  more  than  half 
fall  of  good  water.  Hie  whole  promontoiy  b  hif^y  cultivated,  and  pre* 
daces  luge  crops  of  wheat.  Two  or  three  hundred  pipes  of  good  wins 
are  made  annuaUy  in  the  viciiuty  of  a  small  town  built  on  the  outer  pwt 
of  the  cape.  The  best  mateiiab  for  throwing  up  woria  are  ta  be  found 
every  whm  in  the  greatest  abundance.  And  widi  respect  to  cfimale  aai 
parity  of  atmosphere.  Cape  Carthage  is,  I  believa,  nne^mlled.'' 


CHAP,  v.— AJLGIBR& 

Sovndaries  and  JExtentJ]  Algiers,  the  second  in  importance  of  the 
states  of  Barbary,  includes  what  was  anciently  the  kingdom  of  NumdiMf 
and  a  part  of  the  Mauritania  Cofgarimmst  so  denominated  from  the  city 
of  Camxrea^  built  here  by  Jnba  the  younger.  It  b  bounded  on  the  N. 
b^  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  £.  by  the  state  of  Tunis,  from  which  it  b 
divided  by  the  river  Zaine,  the  ancient  7\uea ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Sehaia; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  empire  of  Morocco,  from  which  it  b  wyarated  by 
the  mountains  of  Trara,  and  the  river  Mulyva.  It  extends  from  about 
£.  long.  8*  SO'  to  W.  long.  V  SC  Its  length  from  £.  to  W.  b  about 
560  mUes,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  40  to  100  miles.  Towards  the 
Sahara,  beyond  the  Atlas,  the  Algerine  dominion  b  very  precarious. 

Naine,2  ^^  present  name  is  derived  from  the  situation  of  the  metro- 
polis, by  the  Turks  called  Algezatr^  and  in  Arabic  Al^ezirak^  or  '  the 
nland,'  because  there  was  formerly  an  island  opposite  to  the  dty,  which 
has  since  been  united  to  it  by  a  pier. 
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jDMskmi.J  *n>«  modem  proyinces  of  this  regency  are  Masctta,  Al- 
gien  Phiper,  TiUerie  or  Then,  and  Constantina.  Of  these  ihe  latter  is 
ihe  most  important,  and  once  belonged  to  Tnnis. 

History.]  This  country  was  in  the  earliest  period  of  authentic  history 
diTided  between  two  nations,  the  Massyli,  on  the  side  of  Africa  Ph^pcr, 
who  wwe  the  subjects  of  Masinissa, — and  the  Massasyli  towards  Mauri- 
taoutt,  who  were  under  the  dominion  of  Syphaz,  a  Gretulian  prince.  On 
die  defeat  of  Juba  by  Ceesar,  this  country  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro- 
Tmee.  Its  subsequent  history,  down  to  die  16th  century,  is  blended  with 
that  of  Morocco  already  sketched.  The  bad  eminence  this  state  began  to 
acquire  from  the  time  of  the  celebrated  corsair  Aruck  Borbtfossa,  and 
irhich  has  been  subsequently  miuntained  down  to  its  late  soUtary  chas- 
tisement by  the  British  fleet,  requires  that  we  should  treat  its  more  recent 
history  with  somewhat  of  detail. 

Barbarossa.']  In  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century,  the  Spaniards, 
ever  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Moors,  encouraged  by  the  prevalence  of  d^l 
commotions,  invaded  this  country;  and,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  re- 
ceived by  the  AJgerines,  from  Selim,  an  Arabian  prince,  the  invadere  were 
so  successful  as  to  threaten  their  total  subjection.  To  relieve  them  from 
the  danger  of  a  yoke  which  they  dreaded  and  detested,  the  Algerines  in- 
vited to  their  assistance  Barbarossa,  a  pirate,  who,  from  a  mean  birth,  had 
by  his  intrepidity  raised  himself  to  considerable  power.  Barbarossa,  who 
had  hitherto  confined  his  depredations  to  the  sea,  eagerly  accepted  tins 
opportunity  of  exerting  his  prowess  by  land,  and  sp^sdily  signaHzed  his 
career,  by  causing  Selim,  the  prince  who  had  invited  him  to  be  murdered, 
and  himself  to  be  elected  prince  in  his  stead.  A  formidable  fleet  sent  by  the 
Spaniards  agunst  him  was  destroyed  by  a  storm  ;  but  Barbarossa's  cmehy 
had  so  disgusted  his  subjects,  that  they  invited  Abder,  king  of  Tenez,  to 
expel  the  usurper.  He  undertook  the  affair,  but  was  vanquished  by  Bar- 
barossa ;  and  instead  of  acquiring  a  new  kingdom,  lost  that  which  he  for- 
merly possessed,  which  served  only  to  extend  the  power  of  the  conqueror. 
By  repeated  acts  of  treachery,  and  the  exertion  of  no  inconsiderable  share 
of  skill  and  courage,  his  dominions  were  gradually  extended  to  Tremecen 
and  other  districts.  At  last,  he  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Spaniards,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Hayradin,  who  made  his  dominions  a  province  of  the  Turkiiili  empire,  by 
placing  them  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte,  with  the  assistaoee  of  2000 
Janissaries.  Hayradin  secured  his  power  in  Algieis,  and  fortified  tlie  bay 
in  a  strong  manner.  He  is  said  to  have  employed  30,000  Christian  daves 
for  three  years  in  building  the  mole. 

Expedition  of  Charles  V.l  The  depredations  committed  by  the  Alge- 
rines upon  the  Christians,  now  became  so  alarming,  that  pope  Paul  III. 
made  use  of  bis  influence  with  Charles  V.  to  prevail  on  him  to  reduce 
these  piratical  infidels.  A  bull,  similar  to  Uiose  which  had  persuaded 
many  to  join  the  crusades,  was  published,  offering  absolution  of  sins,  and 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  to  such  as  should  either  be  killed  in  battle,  or 
be  made  prisoners  in  this  contest.  Charles,  not  less  superstitious  than 
powerful,  thought  himself  honoured  by  the  commission,  and  immediately 
sailed  against  the  Algerines  with  120  ships,  and  20  galleys,  having  on 
board  30,000  chosen  men.  The  knights  of  Malta  gladly  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  facing  their  hereditary  enemy,  and  joined  him  with  many 
of  their  best  troops.  This  formidable  armament  having  arrived  before 
Algiers,  the  troops  were  landed  without  opposition,  and  proceeded  to  at- 
III.  3  V 
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tack  the  city,  which  wm  gwriMmed  hy  a  few  IroofM, 
•ad  without  diacipline.  AVhile  the  council  and  gorernor  were  comohi]^ 
on  the  proper  means  of  obtaining  a  faToniable  c^itolation,  a  madmai^  or 
according  to  the  Mahommedan  opinion,  a  prophet  rushed  in  among  them 
and  foretold  the  total  destruction  of  the  Spanish  annament  befoie  the  end 
of  the  moon ;  and,  encouraged  by  such  a  prediction,  it  was  resdlTed  to 
make  an  obstinate  defence.  The  Spaniards  had  renewed  the  attack  with 
vigour,  when  a  storm,  which  happened  on  the  28th  of  October  1541,  com- 
pletely Terified  the  prediction  of  the  prophet.  Rain  and  hail,  hmiiod 
along  by  impetuous  winds,  and  accompanied  by  repeated  shocks  of  la 
earthquake,  laid  waste  the  &ce  of  nature ;  and  in  one  night,  86  ships  lad 
15  galleys,  with  all  their  crews,  were  destroyed.  Charles  witnessed  tins 
disaster  from  his  camp  in  silent  agony,  and  immediately  retired  by  land  to 
Metafuze,  whence  he  returned  with  his  remaining  troops  to  Carthageos, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  16th  of  November.  Thus  terminated  the  expe- 
dition undertaken  for  the  subjugation  of  Algiers,  and  other  parts  of  Bar- 
bary ;  an  expedition  in  which  a  very  great  number  of  Chriatians  perished, 
and  in  which  the  Algerines  had  taken  so  many  prisoners,  that,  to  show 
their  contempt  of  them,  they  sold  many  of  them  at  an  onion  per  hesd. 
After  this  disaster,  the  Spaniards  were  long  unable  to  proceed  againstdie 
Algerines  with  any  prospect  of  success. 

Gooemmeni  aileredJ}  In  1585,  we  first  find  the  Algerines  passing  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar.  About  this  time,  the  Algerines  obtained  from  the 
Turkish  government,  the  power  of  choosing  their  own  dey,  and  of  makmg 
laws  for  their  own  government.  This  bestowed  upon  the  country  new  vi- 
gour and  prosperity,  and  allured  thither  the  numerous  Moors  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Spain  in  1609.  Many  of  these  Moors,  being  excellent 
seamen,  proved  a  valuable  acquisition  to  a  maritime  state.  The  Algerine 
fleet  thus  daily  augmented,  by  its  depredations  became  fomudable,  not 
only  to  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  with  whom  they  were  openly  at 
war,  but  even  to  the  French  and  English,  with  whom  they  pretended  to 
be  at  peace. 

BeauUeu's  Elxpedilion,^  The  Spaniards,  whose  power  by  this  time 
was  much  more  enervated  than  in  the  days  of  Charles  V.,  were  no  len 
unwilling  to  bear  the  insults  of  the  Algerines,  than  unable  to  cope  with 
them ;  they  therefore  solicited,  for  this  purpose,  assistance  from  aevenl 
other  European  powers.  In  1617,  the  French  sent  against  them  Beau- 
lien,  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail ;  who,  after  defeating  the  fleet  of  the  Alge- 
rines, captured  only  two  of  their  vessels.  That  the  victory  was  warmly 
contested,  we  may  judge  from  the  conduct  of  the  Algerine  admiral,  who^ 
rather  than  be  made  a  prisoner,  sunk  his  ship,  and  went  to  the  bottom 
along  with  it. 

Sir  R.  Mansers,"]  The  English,  instigated,  no  doubt,  by  the  insults 
which  they  continually  received  from  the  Moorish  cnusers,  sent  a 
squadron  against  Algiers  in  1620,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert 
Mansel,  who  returned  without  being  able  to  effect  the  purpose  of  his 
equipment.  The  year  1628  was  distinguished  by  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Algerines,  to  Uirow  off  their  allegiance  to  Turkey. 

Capelio.2  The  numerous  depredations  committed  upon  the  Italian 
coasts,  at  length  provoked  the  Venetians  to  take  vengeance  upon  a  power 
which  had  become  so  troublesome.  Capello  was  despatched  with  a  fle^t 
and  a  commission  to  attack  the  Algerines  wherever  he  could  find  them. 
The  Venetians,  at  that  time  a  powerful  nation,  and  possessed  of  great^ 
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■kQl  in  natal  tactics  than  almost  any  other  maritime  power,  might  have 
destroyed  the  Algerine  fleet ;  but  its  admiral  avoided  for  a  time  coming 
to  an  engagement  with  Capello ;  at  length,  tired  out  by  being  blockaded 
in  the  port  of  Valona,  whither  he  had  retired,  he  yentured  to  haasard  a 
battle.  The  contest  was  fnrious,  but  the  Venetians  claimed  the  victory. 
The  Algerines,  besides  having  five  of  their  vessels  disabled,  lost  upwards 
of  3000  men,  and  were  obliged  once  more  to  enter  the  port  of  Valona. 
Here  Capello  continued  to  watch  them,  and  would  perhaps  again  have 
brought  them  to  an  engagement,  had  he  not  received  orders  from  the  Ve- 
netian senate  to  desist.  The  port  belonged  to  the  Ottomans,  with  whom 
the  Venetians  were  at  peace,  and  were  willing  to  remain  so.  Capello  in- 
dignant at  being  prevented  from  finishing  a  business  which  he  had  so  sue- 
eeasfrdly  begun,  ventured,  in  contradiction  of  his  orders,  to  attack  the  ene- 
my in  the  harbour  where  they  lay  at  anchor.  In  this  he  succeeded  so 
well,  that,  with  little  loss,  he  carried  off  16  galleys.  Had  the  attempt 
fruled,  he  would  probably  have  paid  for  his  rashness  with  his  life :  suc- 
cess extenuated  the  fault.  He  was  only  reprimanded ;  and  the  republic 
purchased  frx>m  the  Turks  oblivion  of  the  insult. 

Du  Que$ne^  So  considerable  a  loss  at  sea  was,  for  some  time,  severely 
felt  by  the  Algerines ;  but  they  soon  recovered  their  former  vigour,  so  that 
within  two  years,  they  appeared  again  at  sea  with  a  fleet  of  65  ships.  The 
French,  the  English,  and,  in  short,  every  Christian  nation,  were  in  their 
turn  insulted.  Louis  XIV.  resolving  to  chastise  their  insolence,  fitted  out 
a  fleet,  under  the  Marquis  Du  Quesne,  who,  in  1681,  attacked  the  Alge- 
rine fleet,  near  the  island  of  Scios,  and,  in  a  short  time  destroyed  14  of  their 
vessels.  In  1682,  he  bombarded  Algiers  itself,  till  he  laid  it  almost  en- 
tirely in  ruins.  But  these  insults,  instead  of  humbling  the  Algerines,  only 
exasperated  them.  They  sent  a  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Provence,  where,  by 
way  of  reprisal,  they  made  the  most  dreadful  ravages.  Du  Quesne,  there- 
fore, returned  to  Algiers  in  1683,  and  bombarded  it  so  successfrilly,  that 
the  dey  desired  to  capitulate.  Tlie  release  of  all  prisoners  taken  on  board 
of  French  ships  was  declared  to  be  a  preliminary  article ;  and  the  terms 
were  about  to  be  acceded  to,  when  Mezomorte,  the  Algerine  admiral, 
who  was  to  have  been  delivered  as  an  hostage  for  the  performance  of  the 
treaty,  made  such  use  of  his  influence,  that  he  procured  the  murder  of  the 
dey,  and  was  himself  appointed  to  fill  his  ^lace.  The  interruption  of  the 
capitulation  procured  from  the  French  a  more  fririous  attack ;  but  Mezo- 
morte, regardless  of  danger,  seemed  only  to  desire  revenge.  Every  French 
prisoner  was  put  to  death ;  and  the  French  consul  was  fixed  alive  at  the 
mouth  of  a  mortar,  and  shot  off  against  the  bombarding  fleet.  Du  Quesne 
redoubled  his  efforts,  and  soon  laid  die  lower  town,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
upper  town  in  ruins,  when  the  Algerines,  convinced  that  further  resistance 
must  terminate  in  their  destruction,  despatched  an  embassy  to  Louis,  to 
beg  a  peace,  which  was  granted. 

Engligh  Treaties^  ^c]  The  English  m  1686  effected  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  &e  Algerines  on  reasonable  terms,  which  was  renewed  by  James  II. 
William  HE.  and  George  II.  These  treaties  formed  the  basis  of  all  the 
intercourse  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  the  Algerine  state,  until  that  which 
arose  out  of  the  last  expedition.  The  outrageous  conduct,  however,  of 
the  Barbary  pirates  has  repeatedly  since  called  forth  the  indignation  of  the 
principal  maritime  powers  of  Europe.  In  1775  the  Spaniards  sent  a  large 
fleet  against  Algiers,  which  hmded  about  14,000  troops ;  but  owing  to  a 
want  of  cordiality  between  the  commanders,  the  troops  were  re-embarked. 
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•nd  tka  opeditioiL  retnittMly  witboiit  afttamptiBg  uof  thing  of 
In  17839  they  nturned,  and  bombaided  tke  city  in  n  terrible  mmiMT ; 
neTertludeflt  the  dey  obstinately  held  ont^  and  the  Spaniards  relinqniflhed 
the  enterprise.  They  returned  again  the  following  year,  but  the  dey  had 
by  this  time  prepared  such  a  strong  force  of  gon-boats  as  effectnaUy  kept 
them  at  a  distance ;  and  the  Spaniards  were  f^ad  to  pnrehaee  n  peace  with 
lyOOO,000  of  dollars,  besides  a  large  sum  for  the  ransom  of  their  prisoncf^ 
while  the  haughty  Mahonunedana  deemed  themselyes  invincible. 

Lard  ExminMM  Exp9dUifMu\     Oar  establishments  at  GibraHac  and 
Port  Mahon  preserved  oar  religion  with  Algiers  more  stable  tlian  any 
other  European  state.     But  the  gpeneral  peace  in  1816  induced  die  British 
goremment  to  demand  aome  permanent  anrangements  with  the  Algerines. 
They  were  required  to  treat  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  islnnda  as  Britisk 
subjects  ;  a  peace  was  negotiated  by  our  commander  on  the  Meditemneaa 
for  Sardinia  and  Naples ;  and  the  liberation  of  all  European  capCiTes,  upon 
payment  of  a  stipulated  ranaom,  with  an  entire  cessation  of  audi  neftrioos 
traiSu^  in  future,  was  imperioasly  demanded.     Mortifying  as  these  cona- 
tions must  have  been  both  to  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  infidels,  yet  im- 
der  the  terrors  inspired  by  the  immediate  presence  of  a  British  fleet,  they 
were  instantly  accepted ;  and  Lord  Exmouth  set  sail  for  England,  happy 
in  having  obtained  his  object  without  the  effusion  of  blood  on  either  ode. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  he  departed,  when  the  treaty  was  violated  in  the 
most  open  manner,  by  the  massacre  of  a  large  body  of  Neapolitan  coral- 
fishennen  st  Bona,  tidings  of  which  reached  England  almost  as  soon  as 
Lord  Exmouth  s  arrival  was  announced.     An  e^iedition,  sdU  more  for 
midable  than  the  former  one,  was  instantly  placed  under  his  Lordship^s 
direction  to  demand  satisfiau^tion  for  such  a  daring  infringement  of  the  law 
of  nations.     The  Britioh  fleet  was  joined  at  Gibraltar  by  5  Dutch  frigates, 
and  appeared  before  Algiers  on  Oie  18th  of  August     Sensible  <^  the 
atrocity  of  his  conduct,  the  dey  was  prepared  to  repel  force  by  force ;  but 
on  the  27th  of  August  1816,  the  Algerine  fleet  was  reduced  to  ashea, — the 
greater  part  of  the  batteriea  silenced,*— one-half  of  the  town  destroyed, — 
and  no  course  left  to  his  highness  but  to  cast  himself  on  the  maty  of  the 
British  admiral.     The  terms  imposed  upon  him  were  not  less  just  than 
severe,  namely :  the  instant  liberation  of  all  his  captives  withoat  ransom, 
the  repayment  of  all  sums  he  had  received  as  ransom-money  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  current  year,  and  the  abolition  of  ChristiBn  slavery  for 
ever.     The  dey  was  also  required  to  make  a  public  apology  to  the 
consul  for  having  thrown  him  into  prison.     Lord  Exmouth  had  the 
£sctioa  of  informing  the  Admiralty,  on  the  1st  of  September,  that  all  the 
slaves  in  Algi^B,  amounting  to  1211,  amongst  whom  there  was  not  one 
Briton,  were  already  embarked,  with  357,000  dollars  for  Naples,  and 
£5,000  for  Sardinia. 

Conquered  by  France,^  Notwithstanding  the  recent  infliction  of  such 
signal  punishment  on  these  barbarians,  the  Algerine  corsairs  continued 
to  commit  many  piracies  upon  French  and  Austrian  vessels;  oild  in 
May,  1830,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  from  Toulon  by  the  former 
power,  for  the  purpose  of  bombarding  Algiers.  The  total  military 
force  employed  on  this  occasion,  exclusive  of  the  marine  force,  amounted 
to  37,577  men.  The  trenches  were  opened  on  the  29th  of  June,  and 
on  the  5th  of  July  the  city  capitulated  to  the  French  arms.  The  further  in- 
teRtiona  of  France  with  regard  to  Algiers  are  not  yet  known ;  but  she  requires 
some  outlet  for  a  portion  of  the  200,000  souk  which,  acc(»rding  to  Dupin, 
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•lie  tdds  to  her  popnladcm  eveiy  year.  Now  Mauritaaiay  in  point  of  cli- 
mate, soil,  and  Bituation,  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  coontries  in  the 
world ;  and  MaiseiUes  or  Toulon  are  not  above  three  days'  sail  from  Al- 
giers, and  the  expense  of  conveying  an  emigrant  from  the  one  country  to 
the  other  could  not  much  exceed  20s.  Were  this  scheme  therefore  carried 
into  effect,  an  immediate  stop  would  be  put  to  those  piratical  practices 
which  hare  so  long  dishonoured  Europe ;  and  in  fifty  years  we  might  see 
the  present  miserable  race  of  barbariims  who  occupy  Mauritania  replaced 
l>y  or  amalgamated  with  a  community  of  one  or  two  millions,  cultivating  the 
arts  and  commerce,  and  extending  the  empire  of  knowledge  and  civiliaa- 
tion  and  Christianity  over  one  of  the  fairest  tracts  of  this  earth's  sur&ce. 
Mountains*'}  This  kingdom  is  crossed  in  its  southern  part  by  tha 
chams  of  the  Atlas,  known  by  the  names  of  Loaai  and  Ammer.  These 
mountains  are  of  small  elevation,  and  wooded  nearly  to  their  summits. 
JHounl  JuryurOf  which  may  be  considered  as  another  branch  of  the  general 
chain,  extends  about  22  miles  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  It  is  the  most  elevated 
chain  in  this  country ;  and  its  summits  are  usually  covered  with  snow  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  chains  of  fVannogah  and  GihhdUAuress 
— the  Mons  Auranus  of  the  andenta— -form  the  continuation  of  the  Jnr- 
jura  to  the  east. 

EMvers,"}  The  Zha,  ZiSy  or  SiaU,  runs  through  the  province  of  Mas- 
cara, and  desert  of  Anguid,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
town  of  Tabecrita. — The  Haregol  rises  in  the  Great  Atlas,  runs  through 
the  desert  of  Anguid,  and  empties  itself  into  the  sea  15  miles  from  Oraa. 
It  was  probably  the  Signa  of  Ptolemy. — The  Mtna^  or  C«av,  after  crossing 
the  plams  of  Bathula,  falls  into  the  sea  near  the  town  of  Arzow.  It  is  a 
river  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  die  Chylematia  of  Ptolemy. — The 
SkeUiff  or  XiUfonf^Atei  in  mount  Grnanaxerii ;  and,  running  through  the 
neighbouring  desert,  and  part  of  Tremecen  and  Tenez,  discharges  itself 
into  the  sea  near  die  city  of  Mostagan. — The  Celtf  is  an  inco^iderable 
stream,  which,  after  a  course  of  about  50  miles,  falls  into  the  sea  about  9 
miles  westward  from  Algiers. — The  Hued-^U-quivery  sometimes  called  the 
Zinganir,  descends  from  the  mountains  of  Cuto,  and  enters  the  sea  near 
the  city  of  Bnjeyah.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Nalabata. — The 
Suf  Gemar  has  its  source  in  mount  Auress,  and  enters  the  sea  at  a  small 
distance  from  Gigeri. — The  Ladoga  or  Ludeg,  rises  in  mount  Atlas,  and 
is  discharged  near  Bona ;  and  the  Guadiy  or  Guadel  Barbara  enters  the 
sea  near  Tabarca. — There  are  many  rivers  of  inferior  magnitude. 

Climate^  Soil,  and  Productions.}  Occupying  the  northern  declivities  of 
mount  Atlas,  and  having  its  shores  washed  by  the  Mediterranean,  this 
country  is  beautifully  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  enjoys  a  fresher  and 
cooler  climate  than  its  latitude  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The  sugar-cane^ 
orange,  fig,  pomegranate,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  flourish  upon  the  coast^ 
and  the  European  cerealia  grow  in  hi^  perfection  in  the  interior.  Hie 
largest  tract  of  desert  sandy  country  is  that  of  Angad,  which  appears  to  be 
still,  as  in  the  time  of  Leo  Africanns,  the  abode  of  lions,  ostriches,  and 
fierce  robbers.  It  forms  a  sort  of  debateabl^  ground  between  Morocco  and 
A^ers.  Mineral  and  salt-springs  occur ;  earthquakes  are  frequent,  but 
not  disastrous. 

Manufhctures  and  Commerce,']  The  manufactures  of  this  country  are 
by  no  means  numerous,  and  are  said  to  be  conducted  chiefly  by  Spaniards^ 
"Diey  consist  of  silk,  cotton,  wool,  and  leather.  Carpets  are  made,  but 
are  of  a  quality  much  inferior  to  those  of  Turkey.     Silk  is  manufiM^tured 
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into  Telfet  wad  taffsttepy  and  coane  tinen  is  made  in  almost  erery  ^strict* 
AlgietB  afforda  none  of  the  materials  of  ahip-baildiiig.  Their  Teoaela  mte 
oonstnicted  for  the  moat  part  of  those  captured  from  other  povrera,  which  are 
taken  to  pieces  and  rebailt  according  to  a  new  modeL  The  Algeriiies» 
like  their  western  neigfahonrs  in  Morocco,  depend  for  supplies  of  farmga 
merchandise  more  npon  piracy  than  trade.  Eyery  ship  which  they  can 
overtake  is  made  a  prise,  unless  it  belong  to  some  power  with  which  they 
have  an  actually  existing  treaty.  These  piracies  used  to  furnish  them  with 
gold,  silver,  stufis,  damasks,  cloths,  spices,  tin,  iron,  plated  brass,  kad, 
quicksilver,  cordage,  sail*cloth,  bullets,  cochineal,  linen,  tartar,  alum,  rice, 
sugar,  soap,  cotton  raw  and  spun,  copperas,  aloes,  brazil-woody  logwood, 
and  vermilion.  The  wheat,  like  that  of  |he  rest  of  Barbary,  ia  fine,  and 
exports  of  com  have  sometimes  been  considerable ;  but  the  country  at  pre- 
aent  produces  no  more  than  is  necessary  fm  the  inhabitants.  Oil  is  pro- 
duced in  great  quantities,  but  the  consumption  of  it  ib  so  great,  that  it  is 
not  permitted  to  be  carried  away.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  silky 
sashoi,  rugs,  copper,  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  ostrich-feathers,  and  dales. 

PopuiaHom,^  We  are  not  in  possession  of  any  positive  account  of  the 
population  of  this  country.  It  probably  amounts  to  about  2,500,000  souls. 
The  towns  are  peopled  by  Moors,  Turks,  Jews,  and  Europeans.  The  Arabs 
principally  occapy  the  low  grounds ;  the  Berbers  inhabit  the  Atlas  and  the 
country  of  Zab ;  the  Seni-Ammer,  a  nomade  tribe,  reside  in  the  province 
of  Mascara ;  the  Coucos  and  BenuAhbet  dwell  around  Bougia ;  and  the 
Hemneiiehas  on  the  frontiera  of  Tunis,  and  the  banks  of  Medjerdab. 
Bruce  affirms  that  there  exists,  in  the  mountains  of  Auress,  a  tribe  of  a 
fiur  complexion,  with  red  hair,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  a  renmant  of  the 
Vandal  inhabitants  of  this  country.  The  settled  inhabitants  of  the  Zab 
country  are  known  by  the  appellation  of  Biscaris,  The  Colaru^  or  KmIo^ 
ghns,  are  a  mougrel  race  of  Turkish  fathers,  and  Moorish  or  Ne^ 
mothers. 

OcvemmmL2  Algiers  was  formerly  dependent  on  the  Porte;  to 
whom,  however,  it  acknowledged  subjection  only  by  sending  annual  pre- 
sents to  the  sultan,  consisting  chiefly  of  slaves.  Its  government,  previous 
to  its  capture  by  the  French,  was  a  ^cies  of  military  republic.  What 
waa  called  the  regency  was  composed  of  the  dey,  the  Turkish  janisaaries, 
and  a  council  of  state  called  the  dowane^  which  generally  consisted  of  30 
pashas.  The  dey  was  always  chosen  from  the  Turkish  soldiery, — a  busi- 
ness conducted  with  much  tumult,  and  very  seldom  indeed  without  blood- 
shed, llie  aga  of  the  janissaries  was  the  only  important  officer  of  state 
under  the  dey ;  but  could  only  hold  office  for  two  months  'successively. 
A  secretary  of  state  filled  the  next  place  in  dignity ;  and  the  oldest  colonels, 
captains,  and  lieutenants,  respectively  ranked  next.  Justice  was  ordinarily 
administered  by  the  cadi,  in  a  kind  of  police-court,  twice  a-day,  before 
which  all  kinds  of  suits,  civil  and  criminal,  were  tried ;  but  every  import- 
ant cause  was  referred  to  the  dey  himself.  Capital  punishments  used  to 
be  inflicted,  with  the  characteristic  cruelty  of  the  Algerines,  by  burning, 
impaling,  or  throwing  the  culprit  upon  hooks.  Of  course,  the  possession 
of  the  capital  by  the  French  has  totally  altered  the  old  regime,  but  we  are 
not  yet  in  possession  of  exact  information  on  this  subject 

Militaty  I^orce.']  The  Turks,  who  formed  the  great  sinew  of  the  Al- 
gerine  army,  seldom  exceeded  15,000;  but  the  corps  of  Chiloulis  and 
Zouavi  increased  it  to  many  more ;  while  a  call  from  the  dey  could  bring 
in  all  the  Arabian  chiefr  who  happened  to  be  well-aiFected  at  the  moment 
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towards  his  highness.  On  occasion  of  great  emergency,  it  is  supposed  a 
popular  dey  might  hare  brought  an  army  of  120,000  men  into  the  field. 
In  marching,  the  army  was  not  divided  into  battalions  or  squadrons,  but 
into   sitffrahs  or '  tents,'  each  large  one  containing  20  men.' 

Iievenue.2  The  public  revenue  under  the  old  regime  is  unknown.  Dr 
Shaw  computed  the  whole  at  only  300,000  dollars, — a  sum  certainly  be- 
low the  average  amount,  as  the  French  are  said  to  have  found  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  in  the  dey's  treasury.  Whatever  it  may  have  been,  its  only 
sources  were  the  ransom  of  captives,  the  monopoly  of  grain,  and  arbitrary 
impost  on  strangers.  When  finances  were  in  a  very  low  state,  it  was  usual 
for  the  dey  to  order  an  irruption  against  some  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
or  declare  war  against  some  of  the  European  states. 

Capture  of  SlavesJ^  The  circumstances  which  usually  attended  capture 
by  a  Barbary  corsair,  are  thus  detailed  by  Signor  Pananti : — **  When  the 
squadron  makes  a  prize,  a  crew,  composed  of  Turks  and  Moors,  imme- 
diately replace  that  of  the  captured  vessel,  which  is  received  on  board  the 
ship  of  the  Grand  rais :  she  is  then  ordered  to  proceed  to  Algiers,  or  the 
nearest  port  on  the  coast.  If  taken  by  a  private  corsair,  the  prize  is  towed 
within  sight  of  the  capital ;  when  the  flag  of  the  vanquished  enemy  is  dis- 
played under  that  of  the  corsair,  and  several  guns  announce  the  capture. 
The  prize  is  then  consigned  to  the  captain  of  the  port,  and  the  cruizer  re- 
turns to  sea  in  search  of  more  booty.  An  inventory  of  the  prize's  cargo 
being  taken,  it  is  presented  to  his  highness,  who  ib  the  legal  proprietor  of 
all  captures,  but  is  satisfied  with  merely  an  eighth.  If  the  cargo  is  com- 
posed of  such  articles  as  can  be  conveniently  divided  among  the  captors,  a 
division  of  the  spoil  is  made  according  to  their  respective  rank ;  otherwise, 
the  whole  is  sold,  and  a  distribution  of  prize-money  follows.  Should  there 
be  none  of  the  Moorish  merchants  disposed  to  purchase  the  cargo,  the  Jews 
are  forced  to  buy  it.  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  Christian  slaves  who  may 
have  been  on  board  an  Algerine  when  any  capture  is  made,  are  entitled  to 
their  share  of  the  prize ;  it  being  presumed  that  their  good  fortune  contri- 
buted to  the  event.  On  the  squadron's  or  corsair's  return  to  port,  the 
crews  are  landed,  and  having  remained  a  few  days  with  their  families, 
present  themselves  before  the  rais  to  receive  their  quota  of  prize-money. 
In  disposing  of  the  captives,  some  are  given  to  the  dey,  while  the  rest  fidl 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  purchase  them.  The  most  comely  have  the 
honour  of  being  selected  to  attend  his  highness  in  the  capacity  of  pages, 
and  are  soon  decked  out  in  the  richest  habiliments.  Those  who  have  any 
trade  are  let  out  to  hire  among  the  Moors,  a  third  of  their  earnings  being^ 
left  to  themselves.  Those  who  become  the  property  of  individuals,  are, 
of  course,  treated  better  or  worse,  according  to  the  character  and  disposi- 
tion of  their  masters.  Those  destined  to  attend  the  troops  in  the  eassa- 
r'uu^  are  treated  with  great  mildness. 

B  '<  The  Alforine  toldiery,**  tays  Pananti,  <*  ar«  very  obedient,  not  ao  mach  throocb 
fear  of  chastisement,  as  a  fbndness  for  their  calling:  they  also  possess  an  esprii  dt  carpi, 
which  in  them  Is  eqaivalent  to  patriotism.  Betides  being  eioeUent  marksmen,  thev  ara 
brave  and  resolnte  In  battle;  nor  has  their  cavalry  lost  any  thing  of  its  ancient  spirit,  so^ 
warmly  panegyrised  by  the  Roman  historian,  it  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  thai  if 
the  enemy  resist  their  first  charge,  or  surround  them  by  an  unexpected  and  rapid  move* 
ment,  they  are  soon  thrown  Into  confusion  without  the  power  of  rallying.  The  armiea 
of  Barbary  are  also  extremely  ill  provided  with  artillery :  and  owing  to  the  quanUtv  of 
liaggage,  and  the  numbers  or  women  and  children,  cattle,  ftc.,  which  follow  in  their 
tnSn,  the  march  is  constantly  retarded.  Totally  ignorant  of  providing  for  winter-quar- 
ters, the  eeaaon  no  sooner  ehangea  than  all  are  anxious  to  return  home.  This  inclination 
gives  rise  to  mutiny  and  tumult,  which  frequently  ends  in  the  decapitation  of  their  on* 
fortimats  chiefc,  as  practised  by  the  Punic  legions  of  former  days." 
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^  Sbvw  istended  for  ode  are  nuurchod  to  the  htMstan^  at  aactaooHnnt, 
aad  made  to  walk  backwards  and  forwardt,  as  we  show  the  paces  of  a 
hone ;  a  crier  being  in  attendance  to  aunounce  their  number,  trades,  and 
respectire  qnalittes.  Every  one  present  is  at  liberty  to  bid,  and  each  offer 
is  registered  by  a  clerk,  before  the  slaTes  are  delirmd  up.  Another  sale 
takes  place  at  the  dey's  palace,  when  hb  highness  conscientioaBly  retains 
for  himself  whaterer  may  be  offiwed  over  and  above  that  of  the  first  day  a 
sale.  No  sooner  is  a  slaTe  knocked  down  (to  nse  the  tedinical  phcsae) 
than  his  purchaser  most  pay  the  purchase  money*  Women  who  hare  any 
prospect  of  being  able  to  pay  their  ransom,  are  consigned  to  the  ehekebdis 
care^  and  remain  in  his  house  till  the  arrangements  for  their  emanctpatioii 
are  completed  ;  while  the  poorer  female  captives  are  sold  at  the  bamstam^ 
aad  theneeforwaid  abandoned  to  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the  Moon  and  Turks. 
Among  the  various  brokers  who  parade  the  streets,  some  get  their  bread 
by  dealiag  in  human  beings.  These  are  called  tegorariniy  and  attend  all 
sales  with  the  view  of  buying  such  slaves  as  they  consider  likely  to  bring  a 
higher  price  when  fattened  up,  or  in  the  hope  of  their  getting  friends  to 
come  forward  with  a  laasom*     Some  of  the  tegorarini  let  their  slaves  out 

to  consuls  and  other  inhabitants,  at  the  rate  of  a  piastre  per  month „ 

Some  of  those  who  understand  a  usef ol  trade,  get  permission  to  work  at 
it,  by  merely  paying  a  monthly  stipend  to  the  guardian  basha. 

^'  No  sooner  is  any  one  declared  a  slave,  than  he  is  stripped  of  his 
dothes,  and  covered  with  a  species  of  sack-cloth ;  he  is  also  generally  left 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  often  obliged  to  work  bare-headed  in  the 
scorching  rays  of  an  Aftican  sun.  Many  suffer  their  beard  to  grow  as  a 
sign  of  mourning,  while  their  general  state  of  filth  is  not  to  be  conceived. 
Some  of  these  wretched  beingi  are  destined  to  make  ropes  and  sails  for 
the  squadron :  these  are  constantly  superintended  by  keepers  who  carry 
whips,  aad  frequently  extort  money  from  their  victims,  as  the  price  of 
somewhat  less  rigour  in  the  execution  of  their  duty.  Others  belong  to  the 
dey's  household ;  and  many  are  employed  by  the  rich  Moors,  who  may 
have  bought  them  at  market,  in  the  lowest  drudgery  of  domestic  eo^loy* 
meat.  Some,  Vke  the  beasts  of  burthen,  are  employed  in  carrying  stonei 
and  wood  for  any  public  buildings  that  may  be  going  on :  these  are  usu- 
ally in  chains,  and  are  justly  considered  as  the  worst  among  their  oppressed 
brethren.'  Two  black  cakes  are  their  principal  daily  sustenance ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  charity  of  a  rich  Moor,  who  left  a  legacy  for  that  pur* 
pose,  Friday,  the  only  day  they  are  exempt  from  work,  would  have  seen 
them  without  any  allowance  whatever  J      Shut  up  at  night  in  the  prison, 

'  "  Th«re  are  three  cImms  of  ehains;  of  100,  of  60,  and  of  30  lb.  weight.  The  ooe- 
handred-poanden  are  for  iitrong  men  ;  the  tlxtT  for  old  men ;  and  the  thirCy-p^anden 
for  yoanf  perMins.  These  heavy  cba<ne  an  |Maoed  ronnd  the  body  as  a  aaah,  with  a 
long  piece  of  chain  hang  on  the  right  leg,  and  Joined  by  a  heavy  ring,  to  he  plaeed  on 
the  foot.  All  these  chains  are  shut  by  a  locic,  and  never  can  be  taken  off.  Thus  these 
poor  slaves  most  walk  anv  distance  whatever,  aad  work,  and  eteep,  aad  live  alivap 
with  these  chains ;  the  aaancs  of  which  I  have  seen  rouid  their  bodies  and  their  Ic^. 
t«  very  deep  famws  oaten  Into  the  flesh,  which  beeoosesdark  and  hard  as  booc.  After 
these  poor  oreatarss  are  pat  in  chains,  they  make  them  work  at  catting  stouee  from  the 
moantaine,  felling  trees,  carrying  sand  and  stones  for  building,  moving  auas,  and  such 
kinds  of  laborious  works.  Every  ten  slaves  are  bound  together  and  guided  by  a  guard 
with  a  whip  la  his  hand.  Thev  sleep  ali4^ther  on  the  ground,  in  a  laiige  stable,  with 
a  mat  under  them .  If  any  of  them  have  money,  they  can  Bsake  themselves  rather  mere 
comforteble.'*— Salami,  pp.  lOS— 6. 

T  *<  The  Government  allows  to  each  person,  for  everyday  of  the  week,  except  Friday, 
•  loaf  of  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  a  very  black  kind  of  bnad,  made  of  barley  and  beans; 
one  handful  of  peas,  and  a  small  meaenre,  not  larger  than  a  thimUe,  of  oU.  That  is 
the  whole  of  their  food ;  and  mm  Friday,  nothing  at  aU.     An  aga  of  the  Jaalanrles  oh- 
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rtilrfytrwi  iMf  «M  /Mi0ed  to  deep  m  ih^  i^^m  cmdo^f 
/ledH  tbe  iDckmeaof  «f  tbe  MWOiiet^.«Jt  is  veniJ  jTfr  one  or  tvro 
i<odrop(e(FiBlhe|war,  from  wmi$  of  food*  of  nMdiqsl jit- 
(sdber  oeeessaries.     The  sligjblee^  offcpoe  #r  iAdifMsstion  is 
l—iiihiiJ  wkb  iwe  hiui4sed  Uewe  on  the  eoles  of  the  fee(^  (op  over  ijbe 
tbeck;  end  imsJHrsBre  is  ofteii  punished  with  deelfa. 

^  illAiigh  M  price  is  set  on  eedi  captivie,  4wt  (the  ,wbole  smty  fnaKmi^ 

•  .hope«f  incdom^  9f«t,  ffoss  the  pacnlinr  mode  hi  ^liieh  their  lib^vti<yi 

mmAht^Saeteit  tUs  iMpe  is  elmost  iwamUog.    I(  iJ'ter i^wiitf  ohtfUflOil 

IflBve  aoenneiee  their  tnde,  they  ecfnine  mix  pssperty,  thegr  mB  nuH  «1- 

ImmBi  ie  fBQr  it  Sar  their  rsnson*    OlSeis  of  this  hiod  hero  alw$^  .li^ep 

■sjeoledy  oa  the  growid  that  the  dey  is  Ugal  heir  to  aU  the  prc^ienty  9f 

Aas  siems;  wd  frequently,  in  order  to  get  peesessioo  ,of  it  ^  Jittle  (KHmer, 

lids  lioBounMe  reipepve  is  ontidpeted  by  the  owner's  hemg  ^despetebed....^ 

IWieaews.  m  cepttre  is  tefcen  ill  at  Algiers,  motives  of  selfHuatSiest  CfJ). 

■pMKhe  Moosish  proprietor  for  a  Uttie  MnlfeiiQe ;  but,  wore  it  not  Sq^ 

the  benign  charity  of  Spain,  which  bss  eslohlished  a  small  fond  to  sappoiit 

m  hosfutridiDr  the  leception  of  Cbristian  shves,  the  latter,  iHien  OMicpme 

-with  disease,  sranM  be  left  to  perish  in  <the  stmets*    By  meam  of  4h^ 

dho^a  faenefolsot  instkniion,  they  may  4tt  least  hope  to  die  ia  peace— «». 

dk  is  «nly  tea  yearn  ago,  that  eren  the  tomb  afforded  no  sbeker  >to  ^  s»- 

^aidxm  of  a  Cbiiodan  in  this  oonntry.     Tbe  rites  of  sepnkore  wesi^  te  a 

long  time,  absolutely  refused  to  tbe  bodies  of  Christian  Gaptives»  aod  tbof 

>weva  often  left  eiposed  in  the  open  ahr  to  be  deFomed  by  leptijofi  «and 

-hMs  of  pr^.    Jt  was  with  considerable  diffienlty  that  Charles  IV.  ff 

iSpam.dbimned,  «tan  enormous  prioe,  a  ssoall  :space  near  the  sea,  whioh 

dba  siaae  been  the  Cbristian. bvirying<gionnd(  bwt  it  is  not  distiogMisbed 

d»y  nj  mark  to  denote  the  solemn  pwpos«v  mi'  by  o  fence  to  defeod  die 

preciiiets  Arom  barbarous  jntrasicA.    Thus  do  Christians  li^  «nd 

in  Algiers  I" 

ToiPOOiUPHV.]]     We  shatt  noir  briefly  .sketch  the  topf^p-aphy  of  this 
•i^gimiing  with  the  wmtern  prOvinoO'Of  IMbmara. 

PnmiMce  of  MMcara.^  On  the  coast  of  this  province,  wo  find  tlm 
.ganisonod  town  of  Mmtjfganmm,  lAmb  Shaw  suppooop  may  ooopipy  th» 
mte  of  tbe  evicieiU  Cartennm* — In  the  midst  of  o  phdn,  wstered  by  oi}e 
of tthe.hmuAes  of  the^Sigg,and  10 leagues  from  Mwitygannim,  is  JfosMr, 
or  MmnarMf  A^»Ueetion  of  .mud-walled. houses*  now  the  rssidenoe  of  4i9 
faey^-— Betareen  Cape  Fermto,  and  Cape  JPaloon,  is  tbe  frumofss  maritime  43itf 
•of  €hmn  or  Warrau^  loi^  ip.tfie  posseation  of  the  Spaniards, 

Prmmte  ef  Cpas^aMlifia.]  This  piorinee  ongiMUy  belonged  to  Ilame. 
It  IB,  aoeenttig  to  J)r  Sbur,  upwmnds  of  2S0  miles  in  length,  and  100  m 
hiwrith,  «nd  iwms  by  frr  Ae  most  fertile,  as  well  as  the  laigest  pnoyinoe 
Msehe  Algsri»e  territory.  Ito  «eest  is  more  frequeiKtly  visitod  by  Euro- 
peans than  any  other  part  of  Barbery.  Its  boy,  though  opminatod  by  the 
dUy,  Is  abnost  independent.  He  can  bring  nearly  .20,000  men  into  tho 
•ieU;!ami  he  ps^v  on  amwal  tribute  of  abeiat  £S0,500,^-Oa  the  4M)pat 

jMiwii^  th0  miaemblA  ttste  of  ibtm  nnfortoasta  psopls.  sod  ths  iabananUj  with  wbicb 
th^.wera  treated,  wu  indaoed  bf  hit  feellnp  to  allow  tb«iii  a  portion  of  meat  and 
whaaian  brmi  for  aTery  Friday,  en  which  dar  they  woald  elae  haT«  had  notbinf .  TMa 
-aUowHEMaoawtiBiwd  far  aerwal  .yean;  but,  for  their  niqfivrtnne,  thia  good  man  died 
•f  abont  a  middle  age ;  and  nobody  after  him  was  io  humane  ae  to  foUoir  hie  benero- 
lent  esample.  And  that  theee  unfortunate  ereatum  were  deprived  again  of  aasietanee, 
smtfaaMvina  PBayMflBcaTClaaaed  them  Hirengh  the  madlun  of  the  exaltsd  sad  UMTd- 
Mfivmnmait  sfGrast  BiitsUi."«^SalMBa6,  p.  105. 
III.  3  G 
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we  have  Bcma^  the  ancient  Hippona,  the  eptwopal  tee  of  the  oelebnted 
Augustine.  It  is  called  by  the  Moon  Biaid'eUAmeb^  or  *  the  town  of  Jv- 
jnfoes/  from  the  abundance  of  that  fruit  produced  in  its  neiglibovrfaood. 
The  French  African  company  exported  100,000  Wmdieater  bosfaek  of 
com,  and  10,000  quintals  of  wool  from  this  place  in  one  year.«— The  town 
of  La  Cola  stands  on  a  peninsula  of  spongy  rock,  10  leagues  to  the  £.  of 
Bona.  It  was  the  chief  seUlement  of  the  Rvnch  Afri^  company  for 
150  years.  In  1806,  the  British  goremment  contracted  with  the  dcy  for 
the  possession  of  La  Gala,  Bona,  and  Cool,  stipulating  to  pay  the  amnal 
sum  of  50,000  dolbirs  for  the  same ;  but  we  never  seem  to  have  made  any 
use  of  these  possessions,  although  French  and  Neapolitan  conl-boata  hare 
been  incessantly  employed  on  the  banks,  and  with  the  greatest  Bnoeess. 
About  SO  leagues  S.  of  Bona,  is  ConMlantina^  the  Ciria  of  antiquity.  Ill 
population  is  said  to  amount  to  30,000  souk. — Five  leagues  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Constantina  is  the  city  Meelahy  the  MUerum  of  the  ancdentSd — 7i^ 
fesh^  the  Tkebce  or  Thebeilis  of  the  ancients,  is  the  only  city  in  the  frnit- 
frd  district  of  Henneishah  belonging  to  this  province. 

DUtrict  of  Zab,"]  The  district  of  Zabe  or  Zab,  is  a  narrow  tract  of 
land  lying  under  the  southern  ridge  of  mountains,  and  watered  by  the  ri- 
vulets which  form  the  fVed-aUJiddee,  or  *  river  of  the  Kid.'  It  is  full 
of  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  the  descendants  of  the  andent 
Gretulians. — The  countries  of  Wadreag  and  Wurglah  to  the  S.  iji  Zab 
seem  to  belong  to  independent  Berbers. 

Province  cf  Titteri^  This  province,  bounded  eastwards  by  die  Boobe- 
rah,  and  westwards  by  the  Masaffiwi,  and  lying  to  the  S.  of  Algiers,  is  ex- 
clusive of  the  Sahara,  only  a  few  miles  in  either  length  or  breadth.  The 
only  inland  cities  are  Bleeda  and  Medea^  each  about  a  mile  in  cireuit.  The 
Titteri  Doth  is  a  remarkable  ridge  of  precipices  four  leagues  in  length  to 
the  S.  of  Medea.  Dr  Shaw  unites  the  provinces  of  Algiers  Ptoper  and 
Titteri  into  one  district. 

Province  and  City  of  Algiers."]  The  Mettijiahy  or  plain  of  Algiers,  is 
a  rich  champaign  country,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  a  range  of  rugged  moun- 
tains, running  ahnost  parallel  with  the  coast.  The  city  of  Algiers,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Iconium  of  the  andents,  is  of  very  considoable  extent 
It  is  situated  nearly  opposite  to  Minorca,  380  mUes  W.  of  Tunia.  It  lies 
upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  rises  from  the  shore  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre ;  and  as  the  houses,  in  general,  have  flat  white  roofs,  it  appesn 
from  sea,  at  a  distance,  like  a  field  covered  with  bleached  linen,  or  like  *  the 
top-sail  of  a  ship.'  Tlie  houses,  like  those  in  Morocco,  consist  of  a  court 
in  the  middle,  surrounded  with  galleries  and  different  apartments.  The 
dty,  which  has  no  spring  within  the  walls,  is  supplied  with  water  conveyed 
through  pipes  from  a  hill  in  the  neighbouriiood.  Tliis  water  is  distributed 
through  numerous  fountains,  of  which  the  prindpal  is  at  the  mole,  where 
the  ships  are  watered.  The  following  description  of  the  state  of  the  forti* 
fications,  at  the  time  of  the  bombardment  of  Algiers  by  the  British,  is  given 
by  M.  Salam6 :  *^  On  the  nor&  side,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  there 
is  a  small  castle,  and  several  batteries,  one  after  another ;  and  the  last 
is  joined  to  the  wall  of  the  city.  From  this  north  side,  they  do  not  fear 
any  thing,  because  there  is  not  water  enough  for  anchorage,  nor  for  land- 
ing. From  this  wall  to  the  mole,  there  are  several  batteries  more,  be- 
cause the  mole  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  third  part  of  the  city, 
which  iti  on  the  sea  side.  On  the  north  head  of  the  mole,  there  is  a 
semi-circular  battery  of  two  tiers  of  forty-four  guns,  called  the  Lion's  bat> 
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tery,  the  gnns  of  wliich  bear  on  the  north,  on  the  east,  and  on  the  south. 
After  this  is  another  round  one  of  three  tiers,  and  of  forty-eight  guns, 
in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  huilt  a  tower  or  light-house ;  and  they 
call  it  the  light-house  battery.  This  is  supported  by  another,  a  long 
one,  still  more  strong,  of  three  tiers  containing  sixty-six  guns,  and  called 
the  Eastern  battery.  This  is  flanked  by  four  others,  of  two  tiers,  one 
joined  to  the  other,  which  contain  sixty  guns  directed  towards  the  S.E. 
and  the  S.  On  the  south  head  of  the  mole,  there  are  two  large  sixty- 
eight  pounders,  I  believe  of  20  feet  long.  One  of  these,  in  the  subse- 
qnent  engagement,  was  thrown  with  its  carriage  into  the  sea,  and  the 
other  was  knocked  off  its  carriage  by  a  shot  in  its  mouth.  •  Almost  oppo- 
site, there  jare,  on  the  city  side,  two  small  batteries  of  four  guns  each  ;  but 
these  are  followed  by  a  strong  battery  of  twenty  guns  and  a  very  ancient 
building;  situated  upon  two  large  arches,  through  which  they  pass  to  the 
fish-market ;  and  they  call  it  the  Fish-market  battery.  From  this  to  the 
south  wall  of  the  city,  there  are  two  batteries  more ;  and  from  that  to  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  S.,  there  are  several  other  batteries 
and  a  large  castle*  These  are  their  fortifications  on  the  sea-side ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  works  round  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  two  castles  situated 
upon  the  hillsy  were  too  fiir  for  me  to  observe  them  well :  they  say  that  the 
whole  of  their  fortifications  moimted  1500  guns."  There  are  9  great 
mosques,  and  50  smaUer  ones  in  Algiers.  Its  finest  public  buildings  are 
the  five  cassariaSf  which  serve  as  barracks.  Algiers  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained upwards  of  20,000  houses  previous  to  its  recent  bombardment. 
Some  anthorities,  however,  rate  the  population  as  low  as  50,000  souls. 
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Sciundariei  and  Extent."]  This  part  of  Barbary  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  straits  of  Gibraltar ;  on  the  £.  by  the  river 
Mnlvia,  or  Muluwia,  which  separates  the  dominions  of  Morocco  from  the 
kingdom  of  Tremecen,  or  Tlamsan,  now  forming  part  of  the  territory  of 
Algiers ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Sahara,  or,  according  to  some,  by  the  river  Suz, 
for  the  Arabs  to  the  south  of  that  river,  though  they  nominally  acknow- 
ledge the  emperor  of  Morocco  as  their  political  and  spiritual  chief,  pay  bat 
little  attention  to  his  mandates ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  oceaa. 
Malte  Bnm  supposes,  that  this  state  embraces  a  territory  of  -500  or  550 
miles  in  length,  and  420  in  breadth :  that  is,  a  superficial  extent  nearly 
equal  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  Jackson  estimates  its  length  from 
N.  to  S.  at  about  500  miles  ;  but  limits  its  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  to  200 
miles.  Stein,  extending  its  southern  boundary  to  the  Sahara,  estimates 
the  total  superficies  at  808,542  square  miles. 

Dwinoni,']  The  empire  of  Morocco  comprises  four  grand  divisions 
answering  to  the  four  kingdoms  into  which  the  territory  was  originally  dis- 
tributed.    These,  with  their  provincial  sub-divisions,  are  as  follow : 

I. — Northern  Provinchs,  or  Kingdom  op  Fbz. 

;    Chief  Towns. 

1.  Erreef,  or  El  Rif. 

2.  El  Gharb.  Tetuan,  Tangier,  Arzflla. 

3.  Beni  Hassan.  Sallee,  Rabat. 

4.  Temsena.  Dar  el  Beyda. 
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CkiefTmiu, 

5.  Sfamwiya,  or  SIlBTOva. 

6.  tKstrict  of  Faz,  or  Fez  Pt(fpet.        Pe2»  Meqnbet. 
r  Tedk. 

II. — ClMTftAL   PaOT1KCB8»  OB  KlMOD^M  OV  Mo 

1.  Doquelk.  Mazagan,  Aamon. 

2.  Abda.  Satfee. 

3.  SiMdma.  MagoAore. 

4.  Haha,  or  Haa. 

5.  District  of  Morocco  Proper.  Morocco. 

Utr^SaVTBKRJf  PR0VINC£J9»  OB  lltNODOli  09  SV%, 

1.  Saz,  or  Soak  49*dM>  Tanwtet,  Ji 

t.  Dtaha. 

'  IVtf— Eastbbn  Pbovincb,  ob  Kingdom  oi^  Ta:^ilet. 

Itigtory.2    Morocco,  die  MauriiauUt  of  the  aneients,  waa,  together  wiA 

the  other  parta  of  Northern  Africa,  long  trader  the  domiiyoii  of  itm  Bo« 

rnana.   When  the  Roaian  empire  was  dismembered  hf  the  noilimu  hofda^ 

this  part  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Goths,  in  whoee  power  it  eoBtiniied  liil 

the  year  600 ;  alter  which,  in  quick  snccessioii,  the  Ootha  yielded  it  te 

the  Vandals, — ^the  Vandals  to  the  Greeks, — ^and  the  Gteeks  te  thft  SatB- 

eentu    The  dynasty  of  the  Aglabites,  whoee  original  seat  of  eaipbe 

fixed  at  Kairwan,  and  that  of  the  Edrisites,  whose  capital  was  Fee, 

both  subjugated  by  the  Fatimites  ;  who,  being  afterwards  occupied  with  the 

conquest  of  Egypt,  as  already  mentioned,  allowed  the  Znheirites  or  Zeinda, 

to  naorp  their  western  possessions.     In  the  proTihces  of  Timis  and  Con- 

atantiaa)  the  Znhehrites  were  succeeded  by  the  MoraFedi,  who  rose  mto 

mflilary  consequence  in  A.  D.  1069,  under  Abu  Bekr  Ben  Omar  Lame- 

thonni)  a  celebrated  reformer  of  the  Mafaommedaa  religion,  who  created 

B  aeet»  tnarked  in  the  first  inatance  by  furious  seal,  which,  issuing  from  the 

deaert  like  a  fiery  hurricane,  threatened  by  tuna   Africa  and  Europe. 

Tliey  not  only,  under  thek  Emir  al  Movemenim^  or  '  prince  of  the  Faith- 

M,'  conquered  a  giiMt  part  of  Barbery,  but  even  carried  their  arms  into 

Spain,  where  they  defeated  the  Christian  forces  in  the  great  battle  of  SbIbi 

A.  D.  1066.    The  ecclesiastical  and  political  sway  of  the  MoraTedi,  or 

Moeabetfaa^  extended  from  Algieia  southward  to  Timbuctoo  and  Soodan, 

and  lasted  ft>r  80  yean.    In  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  they  gave 

tiey  before  the  AlflMhades,  aupposed  to  be  the  Kahyki  of  the  Berber  nar 

lidB.     Theae>  in  their  tar%  became  masters  ef  the  Mogreh^  or  *  Great 

Empire  of  the  West,'  and  their  princes  assumed  the  title  of  calq)hi    After 

tlia  lapse  ef  b  oenluiy,  iatestine  discords  laid  the  Almohades  open  to  the 

aBOcesaful  inroada  of  rival  tribes ;  about  1250,  the  Merinites  seized  Pes 

and  Moraooe^  but  made  bo  effort  to  le-establiah  the  great  empire  of  Mopub. 

Their  power  was  overthrown  by  the  Oatazi,  which  circumstance  gave  an 

opportunity  to  a  hereof  or  descendant  of  Mahomet  settled  at  T^et,  to 

seize  the  sceptre,  which  he  left  to  his  family.     The  present  sultan  ia  of 

this  family,  which,  notwithstanding  frequent  revolutions,  has  maintained 

itself  in  the  sovereignty  of  Morocco  for  nearly  300  years.     Hie  reigBing 

aultan,  Muley*  AbderrahmaB,  ascended  .the  throne  in  1822. 

«^*i^  &^  "•m'^*  which  MOBS  to  siuirer  to  '  priooe,'  or  *  hif hBBB,*  h  tht 
Crtood  KMttage  tsy^  «•  An  OmUo  ImJkmgh,  « emineo^'  *  lolly.' 
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JfcMiii«MM>  Bmti%  ^c.3  in  tl^  eaomtrf  m  fiDuiid  Aal  cWb  il 
taiiUy  known  by  the  name  of  Atlas,  and  whodi  lias  beta  abeady 
IIm  GlMiinrenai»thaJAilBm^Uia&;r,Jlar&8y4i  or  (!^»Btr oM^  Ai^ 
telHy  Lmra€h99  JDarod^  Stho^  Gmeramy  and  the  7(nM^  or  rimr  oi  M»t 
T9ce# :  itt  ikeaa^  coMapt  the  iirsi,  hayo  ^cir  aaHrcaa  k  Mantt  Atlas, 
diaebargo  t]le«ae&Tea  nlo  tho  Atla&tac.  Tba  prwipal  fai^  aai  tha 
tka  bay  of  Tamgier  im  the  Steak  of  Gibndtar,  oad  TdAMM  in  tfao  Maib 
The  capea  aca  those  ol  J)e  0§er^  Cantm,  and  Blante^  m  tha 
Allanliff  Cape  JVaa»'  by  which  t7aji#  iVWf»  ia  piobal^y  munati  haa 
aanoMfatad  aaumf  iha  capea  of  Morocco ;  bat  it  ia  |ilaeed  by  iIm 
csrract  mapa  findber  santh  than  any  part  of  Moroaoa.  At  tfaa  a»p 
of  Aa  atrail  of  Gibndtar  ia  Cape  Spartd;  «nd»  m  the  MediSav* 
Cap4  Thre^^rkw.  Iha  graaS  ^ob  of  Maiaofa  extends  aboal  80 
lalanid^  and  ta  remarkaUe  for  its  sKtreme  8Bioothnea%  being  as  Ofva^ 
Windiaar  says^  as  a  bowling«greeBi 

CAM1I0.3  Moroeao^  thou^  situated  in  a  lathnde  which  may  widt  fT»« 
ptiaSy  be  dwiamiaated  wlrm,  and  thon§^  it  belongi  to  a  eantmant  of  which 
ahsoat  <rrefy  pact  is  laraarkahla  for  heat,  is  by  no  means  so  moch  pasched 
aa  from  thaao  circnmatatteea  wb  might  be  led  to  expect.  Moont  Atlaoi 
atralGhiBg  slaog  its  £L  £«  stde,  screens  it  from  those  faamiog  winds  which ' 
sweep  across  the  sandy  dtaart ;  while  the  braeaBaa  pioceeding  from  the 
Sioditeitanean  on  the  N«  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.  contribi^  hkawiae 
t0  oool  th^  atnlQif  hate  ;  so  that  alshoagh  the  intariov  dnriag  snnunei  is 
Tory  warm,  the  eoimtry  in  general  enjoys  an  agreeable  tempemtnua.  In 
Aa  oddaat  weather,  tha  thermometer  ia  seldom  moore  thaa  ^  bekyvr  the 
ftaating  point*  la  Janaary  the  fielda  are  detbed  with  iowera;  in  March 
barley  ia  oat ;  tha  wbeat-harvest  ia  in  Jmie ;  and  the  vintage  ia  freqnensly 
iniahed  befaie  the  begimuag  of  Septessber.  The  ndns,  which  are  froqaant. 
Sand  to  fertiliaa  the  earth ;  but  they  are  somaftimas  so  heaTy  as  to  deatioy 
aalfasr  than  promote  T^getation. 

SM  amd  A^^riMtkure*'}  The  soil  is  in  general  fiartile ;  Imt,  eft  tha 
Weatara  oeasti  it  is  said  to  be  atony  and  Hght,  and  mere  praper  fortheirina 
attd  oliirei  thtfi  the  cakure  of  any  kind  of  grain*  The  plaina  of  the  intaBier 
aaosUy  oenaist  of  a  rich  black  loam.  (M  the  fertihty  of  the  aoil^  aaoio 
thaa  on  the  eKcattanae  of  cultivatiaa,  the  inhabitants  depend  fi>r  a  harveat* 
The  atahbio  k  bwmt  upon  the  grouid ;  and  this,  together  wilh  the  dang 
of  the  cattle  occaaionaily  tonsed  upon  it  to  graaa,  forma  the  only  manure 
which  k  ever  teceivea.  Hie  soil  k  tamed  np  with  a  light  phHigh,  in  so 
sa|)erfidal  a  manner  that  a  wooden  share  u  often  used ;  nerertheless,  from  /  ^ 
a  mode  of  cnkiratian  so  slovenly,  ^  inhabitaata  often  soap  sixty  fald«  ^ 
T^rty  k  esteemed  an  adifferent  aop.  Snch  a  aoil,  in  tba  hands  of  an 
indnstrions  people,  wonld  be  a  source  of  iaexbanstible  wealth.  The  inha* 
bilants  of  Morocco,  eatpying  a  ternfeauf  ao  fertile,  might  live  in  the  midst 
af  hixnry,  while  diey  sopi^ied  auny  of  the  waala  of  less4ayonied  cou^ 
iriea ;  bat  the  deapotic  foam  of  government,  \diich  lenden  property  iaa^* 
caxa^  tenda  aka  to  noariah  that  indolent  habk  af  which  a  wann  elimaSa  is 
geawsally  psed«ative»  The  Moors  cultivate  only  such  a  pevtton  of  gpaand 
aa  k  ahaohitiily  neceaoary  to  supply  thek  immediate  wants ;  two-tldnjk  of 
the  oaantry  sae  ssid  to  lie  coatmaally  waste;  equally  useless  to  tha 
nadvea  and  ta  the  rest  of  the  woikl ;  aad  yet  fruBiae  is  occasioaally 
lek  m  tins  country.  When  cnptam  Beauckric  visited  it,  ia  1888,  he  saw, 
ia  a  vattsy  hetweea  Mindan  acid  Sattea,aksdk,  boaas,  entke akektoaa,  and 
half  aaAtSB  coqmas,  partfty  dairosoad  hy  hyienaa  and  vdturaa  thickly 
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lend  OB  tiie  groimd,— the  hoirible  effects  of  a  recent  fiuniney 
thoiunndt  perished  with  hunger. 

Produekon$.'2     The  froits  of  Morocco  are  nnmeroos.     Oranges  and 
lemons  grow  in  the  fields.     Vines  thrive  well  in  the  northern  pnmneesy 
and  if  the  people  were  indnstrioos,  mnch  wine  might  be  made.    Figv, 
melons,  and  water-melons,  are  abundant ;  bat,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  the  two  former  decay  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.     Near  Fes  and 
Meqoinea  are  found  apricots,  apples,  and  pears.     The  prickly  pear,  and 
Barbery  fig,  are  every  where  plentiful.     OliTe-trees  flounsh  in  the  gfreafccsi 
luxuriance,  and  oUye*oil  might  be  produced  in  any  quantity,  but  ailiiuaiy 
taacation  has  caused  the  culture  of  this  tree  to  be  neglected.    Hie  sotttheni 
parts  produce  the  arga  frhamnus  Siculutf  L.)  the  fruit  of  wiiich  yields 
an  oil  used  by  the  Moors  in  dressing  their  rictwds,  and  the  epems  of 
trees  which  yield  gam  sandarach  and  the  transparent  gum.     In  the  aane 
districts  are  found  the  palm  and  date-trees ;  but  the  latter  ire  not  produeed 
in  perfection  except  in  the  province  of  Sus.     The  oaks  of  Mamore  and 
Sallee  yield  large  acorns,  which  taste  like  chesnnts.     The  chief  grain  ia 
wheat.    The  country  is  laTOursble  to  bees,  and  honey  and  wax  were  formeriy 
plentijful,  but  injudicious  duties  have  caused  a  general  neglect  of  the  hives. 
No  plant  produced  in  Morocco  is  more  generally  useful  to  the  inhabitanto, 
than  the  palm-tree ;  besides  yielding  fruit  of  a  good  quality,  its  leaves  are 
manufisctured  into  mats,  fringes,  baskets,  hats,  bags  and  ropes.     The  dry 
and  rocky  table-lands  which  lie  between  the  villages  of  the  interior,  greatly 
resemble  the  landet  or  downs  of  Spain.     They  abound  in  scattered  grofea 
of  coric-trees,  and  evergreen  oaks,  under  whose  shade,  sage,  lavender,  and 
other  aromatic  plants  grow  in  great  luxuriance.   The  tall-stemmed  genitta, 
the  different  species  of  cittut^  mignionette,  sumach,  broom,  agave,  and 
many  species  of  evphorhium  and  cadut  adorn  the  windings  and  elefb  of 
the  rocks.     The  animal  species  is  not  greatly  varied.     In  some  places  of 
the  country  the  ground  sometimes  q>pears  covered  with  an  ugly  kind  of 
grasshopper ;  and  in  other  districts  musquitoes  are  exceedingly  annoying  ; 
scorpions  are  likewise  abundant,  especially  in  old  ruins.     Copper  is  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Crua.     Though  the  quantity  be  small,  it  ia 
greater  than  is  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  and  part  of  it  is 
exported.     Iron-mines  have  been  wrought  in  the  southern  parts ;  but, 
I    owing  either  to  the  small  quantity  produced,  the  expense  of  working,  or 
*"  want  of  skill,  the  price  was  so  high  that  it  could  be  procured  cheaper  finam 
'^  other  countries,  although  the  importation  of  it  is  loaded  with  heavy  duties. 
The  inhabitants  pretend  that  gold  was  formerly  fqun^  in  the  country.  The 
mountains  of  Atlas  probably  contain  valuable  metals  and  minerals  ;  but  the 
Moors  possess  neither  ingenuity  nor  a  spirit  of  enterprise  sufficient  for  the 
search. 

-  Manu/miures.']  The  mannfitustures  of  this  country  are  not  numerona ; 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  The 
haique^  or  principal  garment  of  the  Moors,  is  a  native  manufacture,  and  ia 
made  either  of  wool  and  cotton,  or  of  cotton  and  silk.  Their  other  msnn- 
faetures  are  silk-handkerchiefs,  and  silks  chequered  with  cotton, — carpets 
not  much  inferior  to  those  of  Turkey,  and  matting  of  an  el^ant  texture, 
made  of  the  wild  palm  or  palmetto, — Morocco  leather  or  cordovan, — a 
coarse  kind  of  paper, — an  inferior  kind  of  gunpowder,— -and  of  iron  im- 
ported from  Biscay  they  manufacture  long  gun-barrels.  They  are  igno- 
rant of  the  mode  of  making  glass,  but  as  they  do  not  use  glass  windows, 
they  have  little  occasion  for  it.     Butter  and  cheese  are  made,  but  both  of 
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execnble  qnaKty ;  the  fonner  is  procarad  by  agitating  the  milk  in  a  bag. 
of  goat's  skin,  with  the  hair  inwards,  so  that  it  can  hardly  hare  the  necessary 
quality  of  cleanness.  The  tools  and  domestic  utensils  used  thronghoat  the 
empire  seem,  for  ages,  to  hare  undergone  little  rariation.  They  are  clamsy 
•ad  ill-finished  :  strength  being  reckoned  the  chief  requisite  in  their  forma- 
tiou«  Their  form,  however,  differs  little  from  that  of  similar  tools  in  some 
parts  of  Europe.  £very  weighty  article  is  earned  on  the  backs  of  camels, 
mules,  or  asses,  no  wheel-carriages  being  in  use. 

Commerce.2  The  commerce  which  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco  carry 
on  by  land  is  with  Arabia  and  the  Negro  tribes  to  the  southward.  To  the 
f<irmer^  they  send  woollen  manufactures,  leather,  indigo,  cochineal,  and 
oetrich-featheis  :  and,  in  return,  they  receive  drugs,  silks,  and  muslins.  To 
the  Negro  nations,  they  send  woollen  manufactures,  salt,  and  silk ;  and,beside8 
a  great  number  of  slaves,  they  receive,  in  return,  ivory  and  gold.  The  mer- 
chants travel  in  caravans  to  defend  themselves  from  the  wandering  tribes  in 
the  deserts  through  which  they  pass.  They  are  at  the  same  time  subjected 
to  the  danger  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  more  irresistible  moving  sands.  The 
caravans  which  go  to  Arabia  are  always  attended  by  crowds  of  pilgrims, 
who  go  to  Mecca  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Mahomet,  and  who,  if  they  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  return,  receive  high  honour  from  their  countrymen.  The 
Moors  have  not  much  trade  by  sea.  The  ships  .fitted  out  from  their  ports 
are  principally  employed  in  capturing  or  pillaging  the  vessels  of  every 
power  with  which  they  have  no  positive  treaty.  These  prizes  were  for- 
merly so  numerous  as  to  furnish  them  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
foreign  articles  which  they  needed.  Their  ports,  however,  are  frequently 
visited  by  ships  belonging  to  the  trading  nations  of  Europe,  particularly  by 
the  firitish,  who  pay  only  half  the  duties  exacted  from  others,  and  who 
furnish  them  with  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  stuffs,  wrought  and  unwrought 
iron,  arms,  gunpowder,  and  shot ;  for  which  they  receive,  in  return,  copper, 
wax,  hides,  Morocco  leather,  wool,  gums,  soap,  dates,  almonds,  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fruits.  Corn  is  occasionally  exported.  Tea — of  which 
great  quantities  are  consumed  in  this  portion  of  Barbary — and  sugar,  are 
imported  from  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  and  other  kinds  of  provisions  and  fruits 
from  Tangier  and  Tetuan.  .  .  . . 

JPopuiation,']  The  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  the  population 
of  the  Barbary  states  are  so  much  at  variance  with  each  other,  thiftt  it  is 
impossible  to  place  the  least  reliance  upon  any  of  them.  Mr  Jackson  states 
the  population  of  Morocco  at  14,886,600  souls!  Chenier  and  Haest 
think  the  empire  does  not  contain  above  6,000,000 ;  Balbi  states  it  at  only 
4,500,000 ;  while  others  have  estimated  it  so  low  as  2,000,000. 

GiwemmeTUt  ^c]  The  emperor  of  Morocco  is  possessed  of  absolute 
power,  and  exerts  it  in  acts  of  the  most  despotic  cruelty.  He  is  at  once  the 
maker,  interpreter,  and  not  unfrequently  the  executioner  of  his  own  laws. 
He  assumes  the  title  of  **  Most  glorious,  mighty,  and  noble  Emperor  of 
Afric,  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  Tafilet,  Suz,  Darha,  and  all  the  Algarbe, 
and  its  territories  in  Afric ;  grand  shereef  of  the  great  prophet  Mahomet,** 
&c.  The  officers  of  his  government  are  muftis  and  cadis,  who  have  the 
superintendence  of  civil  and  religious  affairs;  and  governors,  and  other 
inferior  officers,  who  have  the  superintendence  of  military  and  state^iffiiirs. 
Both  classes  are  equally  under  the  influence  of  the  monarch,  but  are  equally 
oppressive  and  avaricious;  and  both  use  the  same  arbitrary  methods  to 
support  .their  influence  at  court. 

MiUtary  and  Marine  Force.']     The  number  of  land  forces  belonging 
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•widi  iSJOai  Moon^  who  an  dnaif  <mtdb^«  and  Abodf  crif^ 
«nd  AMb  HUkia.  Of  iheM,  fi»000  ■»  muoed  aovifca 
mtLignrd;  ifcs  iMtWB  dktrib«tadi  iD4iflfa«il|Mmliof  d 
■  nifilwf  «ffiMn«  Xh07  TMam  a  flmll  ftif 
iNtt  ilhef  tdbeiife  cha^  bf  pkudbr.  Tbaf  ]nw  ■• 
liibtl,Mig4bBiMd  like  «he«lber  Mom.  TheyandittiiigaMbedby^Aar 
■nnsy  which  cooaist  of  a  tahn,  m  long  iarieHoA  ttHMkat,«  aanU  b«Kte«M-> 
tab  ahol,  sad  a  poirdar  haan,  Ibef  hum  aa>hiwg  of  diafipltaB ;  and 
«onieqaeiit)f  mmiM  be  iqipaaad  ia  ^tm.  to  taaaps  ■lottad  in  iiiiliiwy 
liaM,  aad  aeeuatomad  to  aabordiaatioo.  In  Morooooy  ifaa  Ne^ro 
4aTe  altaoMd  canoh  inflaeaee  fa  Uw  fOfennaant ;  aa  indi 
aaaaalioMi  baeaeaarted  ia  tko'dealractioaof  ibaftfaaw  vbitli  it 
to  aapport  Malef  Uaaaei  -fint  gare  theoi  their  caoiaynaoe  in  aha 
Tbetr  noinbar  al  one  tiaie  nader  bim  ia  aaid  to  iatva  aaaantod  to  WOfiUk 
JUl  riae  Iran  the  mda  of  iha  iafratry,  aad  vumyd  tfaem  attain  to  inpoc^ 
•at  titaatiana.  Tbaa  tba  aaaia  man,  it 4Ma  Ifaeen  ahaur  iiad,  who  if  fcidnafpnJ 
at  bit  famnt'a  door  aad  baoagbt  woalwaid,  sbonid  liaodle  tbe  haey^-^aDld 
in  a  nortberlf  diractioa  aaf  •oaaie  to  wield  tbe  baton  of  eQaaaaad,  and  bf 
Ua  talenta  be  cooaideiad  ifae  pillar  of  a  State!  lie 'fleet  bebaging  to  tba 
gBipeiw  of  Morooco  ia  lepcnled  to  CQMBt  of  aboot  lb  aaHil  iii^toa ;  a 
few  sebeoB,  aad  apiwaida  of  20  few  gillaya.  An  adaufal  is  affMrniad  to 
•d»  eonunaad  of  the  whole,  bat  tiwf  am  aaldoai  oellected  tag^ber,  being 
fpenenlly  cagaged  in  pitattcal  enterpriacB  in  difieaantipaita.  Tbm  nandMr 
af  eaaaiea  baa  beea  compoted  at  6,000. 

Staie  cfSdumiionJ}  Abnoat  the  whole  oooiae  of  edacatioB  ia  Mb- 
ffoeoo  oonaials  in  leaming  to  vead  aad  aepeat  the  Koran ;  aad  tbe  didfeiaiat 
Aagiaea  of  attamment  are  sMrked  by  ihe  diflferait  naaiber  of  tails  wUcb 
jndindaak  'hoTe  been  tonglit  to  repeat  Tboae  who  aae  inteaded  for  "dia 
•afaaich,  ceatinne  at  ediool  tiU  they  hava  iooprinted  on  tbeir  meaiory  ike 
irhole,  or -nearly  tbeiirbole  of  tbe  Koean ;  and  then  they  iamas  forth  Adly 
<qnalified  to  be  the  iattmctorB  of  their  ODantrymen.  At  Fez,  tbe  ku 
^ian-ia,  aoBMdmea,  extended  to  a  more  yrfpct.  knowledge  of  ^e 
and  lawa  of  their  country,  and  a  little  application  ia  aometiaiea  aoada  :to 
rpoetry ;  bat  it  ta  aetto  lie  eapecled  tbatibe  paogiaas  can  be  gaoat  in  a 
«oantiy  where  liteaary  attohuMenta  an  aaithcr  kaaara  aor  rained. 

jReUfion,^     As  'haa  been  aliaady  abaarfad,  the  flaUgioa  of  Maaeeao  Ja 

Mabonmedaaiam.     Tbe  .placea  of  paUic  anoiahip  are  conaeqaently  di 

«niaatedfaatfiitff ;  and,  in  this  coontry,  dieycanaiat  of  a  sipainn  ceart, 

a  fonntaia  n  the  middle,  -wad  aarronaded  with  piiaian      Tbe  tfaantain  ai 

•fiv  iMffonniag  theee  ablatioaa  which  MaboaiaMdaniam  nwtkaa  JncanaWnt 

•an  ila  'aotaiies.     Tbe  iHaaaaa,  which  are  carpeted,  are  lartbe  'parpeae  a£ 

.kaaeliag  and  Hfferiag  np  tbe  accoatoaaed  pnayora.  A  pulpit  Btfiain  firunlang 

ttheeaat,  bom  which  a  tolfta,  or  pneat,  at  paitacalar  times,  banagaaa  ^ae 

(faopla.     Bella  aae  not  allowed.    At  partaoalar  bonn,  a  flag  ia  boaated  an 

a*  flag  atilF,  with  wbiob  tbe  aqoare  steeple  is  lamiahed ;  and  the  tolbe»  aa- 

•cancKng^  loadly  calla  tbe  people  to  pmyeaa.    Tboaa  who  are  aear  •tito 

(Baaaqae  amaiediitoly  aapair  thither ;  those  at  a  distance,  fall  down  an* 

Imees,  in  the  flrst-coDreiaent  spot.     The  pmyer  made  aae  ef,  riioialy< 

f-pmmm  tbe  goodaaaB  of  God,  and  Mabonet ;  bnt  to  oompsnaato,  in- 

degree,  Car  ita  brevity,  it  is  tbrioe  repeated,  with  aoTsral  yitaana 

bands  are  raised  above  tbe  head, — two  boway-aceaaqkaiiiad  byawo 

flaaioDa,  are  followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  bewa,  and,  aft  tbe^caaciiiaiony 

the  ground  is  kissed. 
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FftoviKCBSy  Chiiv  Towns,  ftc]  In  the  absence  of  dear  information 
regarding  the  topography  of  this  conntry,  we  must  here  limit  onrBelves  to 
B  few  Inisf  notices  of  the  principal  towns  and  the  dbtricts  to  which  they 
belong. 

City  ^  JforoocD.3  Morocco,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  is  situated  in  a 
▼nlley,  upon  the  N.  side  of  Mount  Atlas,  in  the  centre  iA  a  vast  plain, 
covered  with  olive  and  date-trees,  from  whose  feathering  heads  arise  many 
a  lof^  mosque  and  minaret.  To  the  right  of  the  city  there  grows,  as  it 
were,  suddenly  from  out  the  dead  flat,  a  mountain,  in  the  centre  of  which 
18  a  deq>  indent  or  valley,  resembling  the  crater  of  an  exhausted  volcano. 
To  the  £.  and  the  W.  the  plain  is  unbounded ;  but  to  the  S.  arise  before 
the  astonished  sight  *'  that  stupendous  mountain  range  the  Atlas,  seeming 
to  mock  the  efforts  of  man  to  pass  it,  and  dividing  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder between  the  thoughts  of  his  own  insignificance  and  the  sublime 
grandeur  of  his  Creator.''  The  city  is  fortified,  in  the  ancient  style,  with 
a  wall,  flanked  with  square  towers,  and  surrounded  with  a  ditch  of  consi*? 
deinble  breadth  and  depth.  The  palace  is  of  greater  extent  than  magni- 
ficence. The  mosques  are  numerous,  but  their  architecture  has  nothbg 
remaikafale.  The  Jews  inhabit  a  separate  quarter  of  the  city,  which  is 
wnllad,  and  of  which  the  gates  ara  dint  at  night.  When  a  Jew  enten 
the  Moorish  part  of  die  city,  he  is  obliged  to  uncover  his  feet-  Hie  best 
houses  are  generally  seated  in  gardens,  which  gives  them  a  rural  appear- 
aoDce ;  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  commonly  dirty.  Water  is  brought 
to  the  town  from  a  considerable  distance  by  means  of  pipes.  Two  weekly 
fiun  are  held  for  the  sale  of  cattle ;  and  three  markets  each  day,  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  for  the  sale  of  various  articles.  .  The  castle  is  large,  but 
ivinotts.  The  plague  of  Morocco  is  rats.  Those  who  have  not  been 
tiiere,  or  read  the  history  of  Dick  Whittingtott  and  his  Cat,  can  have  no 
idea  of  this  grievance.  As  soon  as  the  lights  are  extinguished  in  the 
evening,  the  whole  houses  are  alive  with  this  abominable  vermin.  They 
iqiaet  cups,  jugs,  and  basins,  and  ofiten,  Beanclerk  says,  set  the  laige  camp* 
kettle  of  the  misison  a^rolling,  and  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  sleeping  rooms.  The  dty  of  Morocco  is  generally  supposed 
to  contain  80,000  inhabitants,  although  Jackson  b«  assigned  to  it 
970,000 ! 

Mog^iffreT^  The  sea^port  of  Mogodore  is  situated  about  20  hours 
fmsk  Saffise,  and  ISO  from  Tangier.  It  was  fonnded  so  late  as  1760,  by 
die  emperor  8idi  Mahommed,  who  laid  the  fonndataon  of  the  wall  with 
Us  own  hands,  and  spared  no  pmns  to  make  it  the  principal  seat  of  com^ 
merce  in  the  empire.  He  gave  the  merchants  ground  to  build  upon,  and 
allowed  them  te  export  produce,  duty  free.  Accordingly,  most  of  the 
commerce  between  Europe  and  the  empire  of  Morocco  is  now  carried  on 
through  Mogodore.  The  town  is  boik  on  a  low  flat  desert  of  accumulat- 
iag  sand,  which  separates  it  from  the  cultivated  country,  and  on  which  it 
10  impossible  to  raise  fruits  or  vegetaMes,  sofiBcient  for  the  rapply  of  the 
inhabitants.  These  supplies  must  therefore  be  brought  from  gardens  at  the 
distance  of  from  4  to  12  males.  Cattle  and  poultry  are  also  brought  from  the 
•thcr  side  of  a  range  of  sandy  hiUs ;  and  even  fresh  water  cannot  be  procured 
fit  a  smaller  distance  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  On  Uie  road  between  Morocco 
and  Mogsdore,  captain  Beaaderck's  party  travelled  over  a  low  range  of 
'  laiite-fattis,  flat  at  the  top,  and  all  of  the  same  height,  with  abrupt  sides, 
tn^^mA  wMi  water^woni  stones.  They  seemed  the  bottom  of  a  dried-up 
Megodere  has  a  very  heantifol  i4>pearance  from  the  sea,  the  houses 
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being  all  of  stone,  and  white ;  oat  its  internal  appearance  is  poor,  the 
streets  being  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  houses  presenting  chiefly  a  mas* 
of  dead  wall.  Those  of  the  foreign  merchants,  however,  are  moic  spa- 
cious, having  from  eight  to  twelve  rooms  on  a  floor,  opening  into  a  gallery^ 
which  surrounds  the  house  on  the  inside,  and  encloses  an  interior  space, 
which  is  used  as  a  warehouse.  The  roofs  are  flat,  and  serve  for  walks  in 
the  evening,  for  which  purpose  they  are  greatly  preferable  to  the  walks 
which  lie  around  the  place,  which  present  nothing  but  barren  sands  diiteag 
with  the  wind.  There  are  two  towns,  one  of  which  may  more  propedy 
be  called  a  citadel,  containing  the  custom-house,  treasury,  the  residence  of 
the  alkaid  and  the  houses  of  the  foreign  merchants.  The  harboor  b  formed 
by  an  island  to  the  south  of  Mogodore,  about  two  miles  in  drcnmferenee, 
but  as  the  water  at  ebb-tide  is  only  10  or  12  feet  deep,  ships  of  great  bur- 
den must  anchor  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  what  is  <»Ued  the  Long 
battery.  This  battery  extends  along  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  toward  the 
sea,  and  was  constructed  by  a  Genoese,  but  is  more  remaikable  for  beauty 
than  strength.  Within  the  harbour,  at  the  landing-place,  are  two  long  bat- 
teries, mounted  with  18  pounders.  On  the  land-side,  the  town  is  defended 
by  a  battery,  of  force  sufficient  to  keep  the  Arabs  in  dieck.  In  1804,  the 
imports  into  Mogodore  were  estimated  by  Mr  Jackson  at  £151,450.  Tliey 
consisted  chiefly  of  sugar,  spices,  iron,  tin,  lead,  copper,  woollens,  linens, 
,  raw  silk,  gums,  hardware,  glass,  beads,  toys,  and  a  variety  of  minor  ar- 

r.  (  I  tides,  with  99,000  Mexican  dollars.     The  exports  were :  almonds,  gunas» 

\  bees'  wax,  goat  slcins,  oil  of  olives,  skins,  sheep's  wool,  ostrich-feathers, 

pomegranates,  and  dates:  the  amount  reckoned  at  £127,679.  The  porta 
with  which  Mogodore  chiefly  communicates,  are  London,  Amsterdam,  Leg^- 
horn,  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  and  Teneriffe.  The  inhabitants  of  this  sea-port  are 
the  finest  race  of  people  in  Morocco.  Thdr  numbers  were  estimated  by 
Mr  Jackson  at  10,000. 

Saffet7\  SafTee,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Abda,  is  supposed  to  hmTo 
been  built  by  the  Carthaginians.  It  has  a  very  fine  road,  afibrding  aafe 
anchorage,  except  in  winter,  when  the  winds  blowing  from  the  S.  and 
S.  W.  drive  vessels  out  to  sea.  It  was  long  the  centre  of  European  oom- 
merce ;  and  the  French  had  several  factories  here,  where  they  took  in 
great  quantities  of  wool,  wax,  gum,  and  leather ;  but  the  emperor  having 
founded  Mogodore,  gave  it  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Europe,  «nd 
obliged  the  merchants  to  transfer  their  warehouses  thither.  The  country 
round  is  dry  and  barren ;  and  the  Moors  of  the  place  are  rude,  unsociable^ 
and  fanatical  to  such  a  degree  as  to  forbid  any  Christian  to  enter  it  m 
horseback.     Mr  Jackson  states  the  population  to  be  12,000. 

Kingdom  and  City  of  Fez.]  Fez,  situated  on  the  Pearl  river,  la 
ihe  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  which  extends  southward  to  tbe 
Morbeya,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar ;  on  the  £. 
by  Algiers ;  on  the  S.  and  S.  E.  by  Tafilet ;  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  province 
of  Morocco  ;  and  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Atlantic ;  and  comprehenda  tbe 
districts  of  Beni'Hassan,  Ckaves,  Chavq^a,  Errifi  EUGarb^  Garei,  Ha-^ 
battty  Temsena,  and  Tedla,  The  city  of 'Fez  is  sdd  to  be  large,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  The  river,  which  runs  through  the  dty,  is 
divided  into  two  streams ;  and  is  artificially  conducted  to  almost  evecjr 
quarter  of  it.  These  canals  supply  the  fountains,  which  are  found  in  the 
courts  of  every  principal  house.  The  river  itself  falls  into  the  Seboo,  which 
passes  within  six  miles  of  the  city.  The  buildings,  which  have  genemlly 
'two  floors,  some  of  them  three,  are  of  brick  or  stone ;  and  often  oimunented 
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on  tbe  oataide  with  mosaic  work.    The  flat  roofb  are  used  hy  the  inhabit- 
jiDtOy  during  snminery  as  places  of  repose.    Many  of  them  are  ornamented 
with  elevated  towers.     Their  chief  decorations  are  canring'  and  gilding. 
Leo  Africanns  affirms,  that  the  mosques  and  other  religions  edifices  in 
I  his  city  were  nearly  700  in  number,  of  which  500  were  magnificent 
onildingB.     At  present  they  do  not  exceed  200,  and  the  Caroubin  or 
Carrauven,  which  is  the  most  celebrated,  appeared  mean  to  Ali  Bey  after 
the  cathedral  at  Cordova.     This  traveller  says  nothmg  of  the  900  lamps 
Tvhich  were  wont  to  bum  every  night  in  the  temple,  nor  of  the  great  lustre 
containing  150,  made  from  the  bells  which  the  kings  of  Fez  had  conquered 
from  Christian  churches.     He  inquired  for  the  complete  manuscript  of 
Livy,  which  has  been  said  to  exist  in  the  library  of  this  mosque,  but  his 
iBsearches  were  vain,  and  he  was  afraid  to  discover  much  earnestness  upon 
the  subject  lest  he  should  render  himself  suspected.   The  state  in  which  he 
found  the  books  was  such,  that  if  any  such  manuscript  existed,  it  has 
probably  mouldered  away,  or  been  devoured  by  the  rats.     The  Caroubin 
is  remarkable  for  having  a  place  where  women  may  attend  the  public 
prayers,  being  the  only  place  of  worship  in  the  Mahommedan  world  where 
a  station  is  allowed  them.     This  city  contains  two  colleges,  of  which  the 
decorations  are  expensive,  but  the  resort  of  students  is  small.    The  system 
of  education,  however,  is  said  to  be  preferable  to  that  afforded  by  any 
other  part  of  Barbery ;  to  this  place,  therefore,  the  children  of  the  rich 
are  sent,  to  be  instructed  in  whatever  is  reckoned  agreeable  or  useful. 
**  To  form  an  idea  of  their  manner  of  instruction,  Ali  Bey  tells  us,  we 
must  imagine  a  man  sitting  cross-legged  on  tbe  ground  and  singing  in  a 
lamentable  tone,  or  uttering  frightful  cries,  while  fifteen  or  twenty  youths 
ut  in  a  circle  round  him,  with  their  hooks  or  writing  tables  in  their  hands, 
9nd  in  complete  discordance  repeat  his  cries  and  songs.     All  their  studies 
are  confined  to  the  Koran  and  its  commentators,  and  so  much  grammar 
and  logic  as  are  necessary  to  understand  what  is  intelligible  in  them."     In 
different  parts  of  the  dty,  are  found  100  public  baths  ;  some  of  them  large 
and  elegant.     Several  hospitals  formerly  existed  here,  but  the  emperor 
hae  seiased  the  fnnds  by  which  they  were  supported.     People  of  different 
professions  live  in  separate  streets.     The  soil,  in  the  neighbourhood,  is 
good;  but  the  oppressive  government,  by  discouraging  cultivation,  has 
rendered  the  country  ^  desert.     The  town  is  divided  into  Beleyde,  Old 
Fez  and  New  Fez.   Old  Fez  is  ipost  considerable  in  size.    The  inhabitants, 
ac45ording  to  Jackson,  amount  to  360,000 ;  Ali  Bey,  the  latest  traveller, 
states  them  at  100,000 ;  the  last  plague  being  supposed  to  have  carried  off 
half  the  inhabitants^    By  other  authorities,  the  number  is  brought  down 
as  low  as  30,000  souls, 

.  Mequin^.']  Meqmnez,  another  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  has  been 
called  the  northern  capital  of  Morocco.  It  b  situated  60  miles  eastward 
from  the  ocean,  at  Sallee.  It  stands  on  a  fertile  soil,  weU-watered  with 
small  streams.  The  surrounding  country  is  well  cultivated,  and  yields  i» 
variety  of  fruits.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy.  The  inhabitants 
have  the  reputation  of  superior  polish  and  hospitality.  Like  Morocco, 
Mequinez  is  surrounded  with  a  wall ;  like  that  city  too,  it  has  a  separate 
quarter,  inhabited  by  Jews,  This  quarter  is  likewise  walled;  and  the 
gates  are  shut  every  night.  The  buildings  of  this,  and  of  every  other 
Moorish  city,  are  similar.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  as  they  are  not 
paved,  they  aie,  in  winter,  extremely  dirty.  On  one  side  stands  a  town, 
formeriy  peopled  by  negroes ;  and,  for  that  reason,  called  Negro  Town, 
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It  18  now  anlnhabited.  The  palace  is  strengthened  by  two  iMUi^onay  on 
which  are  moonted  some  email  pieces  of  artxUeiyy  used  in  protecting'  It 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Brebers,  or  mde  pastond  tribes.  It  fats  sevBral 
gardens,  adorned  with  munerons  fomitains.  The  inhabitants  of  Meqnhies 
were  estimated  by  Jackson  at  110,000. 

Sallee.2  Sallee — a  name  which  has  decorated  many  a  plaintiTe  hallad — 
Is  sitnated  in  the  province  of  Beni-hassen,  in  W.  long.  6*  40^,  and  N.  lai. 
84*  3',  at  the  month  of  a  rirer  of  the  same  name,  formed  by  ^be  union  cf 
two  smaller  streams,  the  Buregreb  and  the  Gneroo.    It  was  formerly  the 

rt  hold  of  Moorish  piracy,  and  immense  depredadons  were  committed 
the  Sallee  rovera  upon  Eoropean  commerce.  It  st&l  retains  the 
traces  of  its  former  pursuit  in  an  immense  and  dreary  dungeon  formed 
under  ground,  which  was  employed  for  the  reception  of  die  unfortunate 
captives.  The  river — ^which  is  here  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad — 
formerly  admitted  large  vessels;  but  sand  has  accumulated  to  such  a 
degree  that  vessels  of  150  tons  can  no  longer  enter  without  danger.  Hie 
town  is  walled,  and  has  a  battery  of  24  pieces  of  cannon,  which  commands 
the  road,  and'  a  redoubt  that  defends  the  entrance  of  the  river.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  stands  Rabaty  or  New  Sallee,  which  may  pro- 
perly be  considered  as  another  quarter  of  the  same  town,  and  has  been 
chiefly  the  resort  of  Europeans,  who  formed  numerous  and  extensive  fee- 
tories  here ;  and  here  the  commodities  of  wool,  leather,  and  wax,  may  stOl 
be  most  abundantly  procured,  as  well  as  all  articles  imported  most  couve- 
niently  distributed  through  the  neighbouring  country.  The  pneferenoe 
shown,  however,  by  the  emperors,  for  Mogodore,  enforced  by  absohxte 
power,  has  prevailed  over  all  its  natural  advantages ;  and  from  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  sand  in  the  entrance  to  the  river,  there  is  room  to  predict 
that  it  will  ere  long  be  frequented  by  nothing  but  boats.  At  the  easteni 
part  of  the  town  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  ancient  town  of  Skdbt, 
About  a  mile  from  this  place  is  the  Sma  Hasfan^  a  square  tower  of  about^ 
200  feet  high,  apparently  constructed  for  an  observatory,  perhaps  under 
the  Mohadian  dynasty. 

Tangier,'}  A  few  miles  to  the  E.  of  cape  Spartel,  and  80  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Gibraltar,  is  the  sea-port  of  Tkngier,  properly  Ttrnja^  the  TinjU  of  tlie 
ancients.  This  town  came  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in  1662,  as  part 
of  the  marriage-portion  of  the  queen  of  Charles  II. ;  but  it  was  evacuated 
hf  order  of  our  government  in  1684,  and  its  fortifications  demolished. 
Inere  is  nothing  remarkable  about  this  place,  except  the  rapid  transitiofi 
which  we  witness  in  it  from  the  civilized  society  of  Europe  to  Mootiah 
barbarism.  The  population,  according  to  Ali  Bey,  was  10,000  souls ;  Mir 
Jackson  says  6000.  Tangier  is  the  residence  of  the  consuls-general  of  the 
various  European  nations  who  are  on  amicable  terms  with  the  emperor  of 
Morocco. 

IWuan.]  He  city  of  Tetuan  is  very  pleasantly  situated  near  the  open- 
ing of  the  Straits  into  the  Mediterranean.  From  Fez,  the  city  is  supplied 
with  wares  from  Toms,  Algiers,  Alexandria,  and  Timbuctoo ;  from  Spain 
and  Gibraltar  it  imports  European  merdiandise ;  and  in  addition  to  thia 
trade,  it  has  many  manufactures  of  its  own. 

KlNODOM  OF  Suz.^  In  this  southern  province  is  Agadeer,  better  kno^vrs 
under  the  Portuguese  name  of  Santa  Cn/z.  It  is  76  miles  distant  fr^Mn 
Mogodore,  and  is  situated  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hi^  and  ste^  mountain, 
forming  the  western  termination  of  the  greatei  Atlas.  The  inhabitants  do 
not  now  exceed  800  B<mla.~TaradaHt  is  44  miles  E.  Aom  Santa  Cruir. 
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It  ttandB  in  a  fine  but  ancaltivated  plains  abont  20  miles  S.  of  the  Atlas 
range.  Jackson  says  that  the  riTer  Suse  passes  through  it ;  but  this  cir- 
cnmstanoe  is  not  mentioned  by  Lempriere,  who  resided  for  some  time 
iMsre*  Jackson  ooi\fecliurts  it«  popolsttioa  may  amount  to  25,000  men. 
Tlie  countiy  aboundi  with  olive  plantations  and  gum-bearing  shrubs ;  nnes 
producing  pniple  grapes  of  enormous  size  and  exquisite  flarour,  also 
flourish  here ;  and  liquorice  root — here  called  ark  Suse^  or  the  root  of  Suse^- 
growa  oToy  where*  Two  strait  and  difficult  paasea  condncl  tbongli  the 
Atka  into  this  distriot. 

PaovtKon  AKB  Cm  ot  Tafilkt.]  The  city  of  Tafilet  ia  by  tha  font0 
of  the  camtaasy  20  days'  journey  from  Morocpo>.aGrosa  mount  Atlaa^  and 
400  milee  horn  the  foot  of  the  mountain*  Salt  is  the  chief  article  which 
tbitt  dty  reoeires  from  Morocco ;  and  the  great  return  is  young  slarea. 
The  people  of  Tafilet  live  in  fortifiad  towns  of  about  400  fiEunilies  in  eafili. 
The  countrvb  a  flat  phiin,  which  is  annually  inundated  and  fertilized,  liko 
Bgypt,  by  toe  swelling  of  a  rirer  which  flows  through  it.  This  inundatioli 
is  oelelMrated  by  the  natives  with  great  rejoicings.  The  heat  is  intense,  and 
it  never  rains*    Deer  and  ostrich^  are  numerous. 


r.]  Shaw's  Travels  in  Baibary.  4to.  Lond.  ilSl^^LBlMn 
written  during  a  Residence  in  THpolL  By  Tally.  2  vols.  Svo^^Lempriere'a 
Toor  through  Morocco^— Macgill's  Account  of  Tunis.  Lond.  1811.«t- 
Jacksoa'a  Account  of  Morocco.  4to.  18il.-^Blaquiere'a  Letters  lirott  the 
Meditertanean.  2  toIs.  8vo.  Lond.  l81S.^-«Ali  Bey'a  Travels  in  Moioeeo. 
2  vols.  4to.  Load.  1816— Keatinge's  IWiveb*  2  vols.  4to.  Lond.  1816^-^ 
nmaatifl  Narrative.  4to.  Load.  1818,^--Salame'B  Expedition  to  Algiei*. 
8vo.  1819.— Delia  Cella's  Travels  b  Barbery.  By  Aufrere.  8vo.  1828.-^ 
Beedi/s  Account  of  the  Syrtis  and  Cytenaica»  te.  4to.  Lond.  1888i^«r 
The  Italian  Spectator  has  anaounoed  the  speedy  pnbliGation  of  an  intevtil- 
ing  work  in  4  or  5  laige  octavo  volumes,  by  count  CamiUo  Borgi%  on  the 
biatory»  antiquitiesi  and  statMoa  of  Tarns. 


EASTERN   COAST. 


NoTwiTHSTAiTDiNo  the  coottdenbie  traffic  which  has  been  eaimd  m  bf 
the  Poitagnese  with  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  African  continent  and  the  in* 
land  cBstrieta  of  this  quarter,  these  coantries  are  still  very  imperfectlj  known. 
A  snrrey,  however,  of  the  coast  has  been  in  part  executed,  and  is  now  eze- 
eating,  by  order  of  the  British  government.  Besides  the  incorrectnees  of  the 
general  oatline  of  this  coast,  the  geographical  position  of  every  place,  except 
■  Moaambiqne,  and  some  other  of  the  prindp^  P<ffti^;aese  settlements  on 
the  eastern  coast,  were  so  erroneonsly  laid  down  in  the  cnnent  charts,  as  to 
be  in  many  cases  totally  nnservioeable  and  bewildering  to  navigaton.  To 
obviate  this  inconvenience,  onr  government  fitted  ont  an  expedition  in  the 
antnmn  of  1821,  nnder  captain  Owen,  which  was  employed  between  five 
and  six  years  in  executing  extensive  surveyi  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
African  continent^  and  of  the  coasts  of  Madagascar;  and,  with  a  perasver- 
aaoe  worthy  of  an  enlightened  and  maritime  nation,  onr  government  coa- 
tinaes  to  direct  scientific  inquiry  towards  these  coast-districts,  as  well  as 
the  interior  of  AfrioL  While  we  write,  captain  Boteler,  who  served  under 
captain  Owen,  is  completing  a  survey  of  the  north-western  coasts  of  this 
continent,  from  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands.  It 
is  chiefly  to  the  informadon  supplied  through  the  public  journals,  by  cap- 
tain Owen's  expedition,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  notices  of 
the  south-eastern  coast  of  Africa*  We  regret  that  no  official  account  of 
-the  nseaichss  of  this  expedition  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public, 

I.    ZANGUEBAR. 

Zanguebar,  the  country  of  the  ZingueSf  is  a  part  of  the  African  coast, 
of  which  the  boundaries  and  extent  are  entirely  uncertain.  By  the  Ara- 
bian geographers,  it  is  made  to  extend  frx>m  Abyssinia,  as  far  as  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Makonas,  in  which  case  it  will  extetkd  to  the  coast  of  Mozambique. 
Others  make  the  cosst  of  Mosambique  extend  so  far  as  to  include  the  coast 
of  Zanguebar.  It  seems  to  be  at  least  as  proper,  however,  to  consider 
them  as  separate  portions  of  the  coast.  In  this  case,  Zanguebar  may  extend 
from  3%  or  rather  from  the  equator,  to  lO""  S.  lat.  The  principal  territories 
included  in  this  region  are :  Pate,  Jubo^  JHembazo^  Lamo^  MeUada  amd 
QjuUoOj — ^this  last  is  dependant  upon  the  Portuguese.  The  island  of  Quiloa, 
with  the  city  of  the  same  name.  Lb  situated  opposite  a  peninsula  formed  by 
two  great  riven,  the  most  important  of  which  ii  called  Coato,  The  coast, 
which  is  low,  marshy,  and  consequently  unhealthy,  is  sud  to  abound  in 
elephants ;  and  to  produce  all  the  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  common 
m  Africa.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  Mahommedans,  and  partly  attached 
to  their  original  system  of  Paganism.  A  few  have,  by  the  influence  of  the 
Portuguese,  preferred  Christianity.  The  articles  of  trade  are  gold,  ivory, 
slaves,  drugs,  wax,  and  ostrich-feathers. 

Mambassa.']  Mombassa  is  an  island  in  4**  3'  S.  lat.,  and  39*  41'  £. 
long.,  about  14  miles  in  circumference,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  two  riren, 
about  200  yards  from  the  mainland.  It  u  very  fertile  and  rather  faigb. 
It  was  at  one  time  in  possession  of  the  Portngnesci  who  fortified  the  place 
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very' Strongly,  but  the  fdnrtifieations  are  going  fast  to  decay ;  theyhaiing^ 
been  driven  oat  by  the  Arabs  in  the  year  1631.  The  Arab  inhabitants  of 
this  island  are  now  intermarried  with  the  SockilieSf  the  native  tribe  of  the 
place.  The  harbonra  are  rery  fine.  The  chief  commerce  is  irory  and- 
gum-copal,  which  articles  are  brought  into  the  island  by  an  inland  tribe^ 
called  Whanekas.  Captain  Owen  endearonred  to  form  an  English  settle-' 
ment  upon  this  island ;  bnt  we  believe  the  design  has  miscarried. 


II.    MOZAMBIQUE. 

coontry,  extending  northwards  to  Zangnebar,  and  southwards  Uf 
Mocaranga,  was  seized  by  the  Portuguese  in  1497.  The  northern  part 
of  the  government  of  Mozambique  is  called  Querimhe,  The  principal  na« 
tion  on  the  coast  is  the  MacouaSy — a  name  which,  in  the  dialects  of  southern 
Africa,  merely  signifies  a  '  white  man,'  and  is  applied  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior,  indifferently,  to  the  Dutch  and  English  at  the  Cape,  or  to  the 
Arabs  and  Portuguese  on  the  shores  of  Mozambique.  The  Monjous  and 
Muzimbes  live  in  the  interior.  The  city  of  Mozambique  is  situated  in  E. 
long.  40^  4CK,  and  S.  lat.  15**  2f.  This  grand  emporium  of  Eastern  Africa 
was  rich,  conspicuous,  and  flourishing,  long  before  it  became  blessed  witb 
Curopean  visitors.  It  was  found  to  be  inhabited  by  that  description  of 
people  whom  the  Portuguese  distinguish  by  the  appellation  of  iioorty  and 
to  whom  the  sole  trade  of  these  seas  belonged.  The  capability  of  such  » 
harbour  as  Mozambique  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  such  seamen  as  the 
Portuguese ;  and  its  central  situation,  which  is  most  eligible  for  the  corn- 
mand  of  the  trade  of  the  east  coast,  Madagascar,  Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea» 
also  prompted  them  to  establish  a  settlement  here.  The  merchants  of  this 
place  derived  theur  opulence,  and  the  city  its  magnificence,  from  the  im-» 
mense  slave-trade,  which  was  till  lately  carried  on ;  but  with  the  decline 
of  that  traffic,  every  Portuguese  settlement  must  suffer.  It  affords  to  an 
Englishman  but  little  of  wbit  he  esteems  comfort  or  convenience.  Ships  ia 
want  of  supplies  will  not  find  Mozambiqu^an  eligible  place.  Port-charges, 
and  other  expenses,  are  uncommonly  higfaif;  Stores  and  proviuons  are  ex* 
travagant,  and,  except  indifferent  cattle,  |;enenUy  scarce.  It  is  nearly 
barren  of  fruits  and  vegetables^  those  things  being  cultivated  only  by  some 
few  of  the  natives,  who  raise  barely  sufficient  for  the  city's  consumption. 
A  number  of  ooooa-nut  trees  grow  on  the  island  and  the  main,  but  the 
demand  for  the  nuts  is  greater  than  the  prodncoi  and  they  are  generally 
gathered  in  a  very  immature  state.  The  chief  manu^Msture  is  rope,  made 
from  the  fibres  of  the  crank  of  the  cocoa-nut,  or  palm.  It  is  in  general  use 
among  the  vessels  belonging  to  this  and  similar  ports ;  it  is  serviceable  and 
lasting  for  some  purposes,  but  for  cables  or  hawsen  totally  unfit  for  ships 
which  have  to  navigate  rougher  seas.  The  shoals  in  the  vicinity  abound 
with  many  varieties  of  curious  and  beautiful  shells.  The  chonchologist 
might,  indeed,  here  revel  to  satiety.  They  are  sought  for,  towards  the 
finirii  of  every  ebb,  with  earnestness,  by  the  poorer  natives  on  both  sides 
the  harbour,  for  the  fish  which  inhabit  them.  The  shells  are  neither  pre- 
served nor  valued;  and  the  beach,  at  every  interval  of  spring-tide,  is 
strewed  with  the  fragments  of  specimens  whidh  would  form  the  most  per- 
fect collection  existing.  The  waten  are  also  well-stored  with  fish,  pard- 
cnlariy  two  or  three  very  fine  species  of  sparusy  and  as  these  form  a  large 
part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  the  harbour  and  offing  will  generally 
be  seen  covered  with  fishing  vessels.  The  pmoes  used  here  are  very  dimi- 
nn^ve,  and  extremely  crank.    The  people,  however,  who  are  accustomed 
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to  Ummdi  will  make  no  besitatiim  about  weatliort  wkeQ  their  occapataon 
roquiraa  them  to  be  afloat.  MesseDgera  ha^e  occasionally  been  deapatrbed 
hence  to  craw  the  coontiy  to  Angolai  and  other  settlenienta  on  the  oppoaite 
ooaat ;  "  but  we  were  informed,"  say  the  officers  of  captain  Owen's  ezpe« 
didott,  ^  that  these  Mercuries  were  always  of  the  sable  descriptionf  aa  tba 
tnhafaitants  of  the  interior  would,  on  no  account,  admit  white  personB  within 
their  dominions*  This  wss  recently  cofifinned  to  us  at  Ango1i^"Sio^gb  it 
appears  that  the  custom  has  more  than  once  been  departed  ftom."  The 
Portuguese  and  African  slaye^merchants  have  often  conducted  coutc^  of 
■egroea  fiom  Angola  to  Sena^  and  from  Sena  to  Angola.  The  tiro  perti 
of  JPedriU'Negras  in  the  interior  of  Ango^  and  Chicova  in  the  interior  ef 
Monomotapa,  are  therespectiTe  pomts  of  departure.  The  distance  is  said  to 
be  885  leagnes,  and  its  performanco  occupies  a  whole  season.  Wandering 
hordeaare  frequently  encountered ;  and  elevated  plat^sans  are  croaaed  where 
goU-dnst  is  collected* 


IIL  MOCARANGA. 

MocARAKOA,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Monomoiapap  is  bounded  oa 
the  N.  by  the  coast  of  Mosamlnque ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Indian  ooeaa;  en 
die  8.  by  the  territory  of  Delagoa;  and  on  the  W.,  by  countries  in  te  m* 
tenor,  of  which  we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant,  but  which  are  anppeaad 
,  to  be  possessed  by  those  tribes  who  have  reeeiTed  the  genersl  appeUau'en 
of  Caffi«s.  Accoidiag  to  these  boundaries,  it  indodes  the  naritiBa  dis* 
triet  of  Sofida,  and  Ssibia,  which  bare  sometimes  been  reckoned 
kingdoms.    The  longitude  of  its  western  bonndary  is  not  known. 

Mocaranga  is  watered  by  aoFersl  considenhle  rivms,  of  which  theZasi^ttsv, 
by  some  called  Zofn&oro,  is  die  dnef.  It  is  said,  by  the  nattves,  to  rise 
fimn  a  great  lake*  It  has  in  its  course  a  laiga  cataract,  and  &ils  into  the 
sea  by  seveiml  mouths,  one  of  which,  the  QuUimanet  is  ooeaaianatty  de» 
scribed  as  the  main  ri^er.  In  April  it  ererflowa  the  country.  Fram  this 
draimetance  great  fertility  is  pMduoed,  though  a  laige  part  of  die  ooantry 
is  uncultivated,  and  eovendArith  forestt,  which  howoTer  shelter  Bomerons 
hetds  of  elephants,  whose  teeth  affetd  an  hnportani  artiale  of  cmnneree. 
Itery  is  indeed  so  cheap  and  plendfal  hene  as  to  be  purcfaaaaaUe  fironi  the 
natives  at  less  than  4d.  the  pound ;  but  the  colonial  regnlatMis  which 
govern  the  whole  of  these  establishments!  disallow,  under  the  pemdtf  of 
eonfiscation,  any  commercial  intereeurae  with  other  nations.  The  allimyl 
has,  however,  been  made  of  late  by  one  or  two  sanli  Eng^  vcnacla,  hut 
ft  Is  supposed  to  have  been  performed  by  a  mntusl  cmdeittaiidhig  with  the 
governor,  who  here,  as  okewhere,  wUl  never  hesitele  about  piesendng  a 
.    t  few  hundreds  of  ivory,  tn  return  for  an  e^vident  of  European  comasnii* 

;  ties.  <^Gold  is  said  to  abound  in  the  interior,  espedaily  at  Zmmbo  in  6*  kt 

f8*  and  £.  long.  27%  whither  ^  is  brought  fimm  Abatna,  a  distanm  of  960 
teiles  to  the  westward.  'To  the  same  spot  coasidendble  quaatitiss  of  iviny 
come,  which  is  said  to  be  procured  in  the  coonlries  along  the  Orange  rivar. 
AHhougfa  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  live  so  far  sondi  of  the  1^  they 
are  entirely  black  with  woolly  hair,  and  idl  die  charaotersitses  of  dM  Afriflm 
negro.  In  other  respects  they  are  well-ehaped,roi«st,  and  healthy,  famaay 
of  their  customs  they  resemble  1^  Abyssiaians,  particulsiiy  in  their  uMde  of 
bunting,  and  dressing  their  hair.  They  wear,  like  them,  •  SMgnhn-  epeoies 
of  horn  over  the  head ;  and  a  prince  who  is  in  any  inspect  asutilated  is 
excluded  from  the  crown.  Their  wives  are  all  ptun^ased,  and  liMjr 
universally  pagans. 


y  ^  FonMrly,"  ramMrksd  ope  of  the  Portoffaen  oommaDdantt  to  the  officen  of  cap- 
tain Oweo'i  expedition,  **  the  natives  of  mydletrict  had  spirit  enoa^  to  surrender  their 
llherty  for  a  Tery  trifling  compensation,     withoat  any  relnetanee  they  would  barlsr 
their  otrn  and  their  famtty'a  freedoaa  for  oreo  one  intoxicating  reivel ;  hat,  nnfortU' 
nutriy,  such  is  the  chance  of  ideas,  that  at  present  it  Is  with  difficulty  they  can  he  pro- 
'▼ailed  upon  to  do  it.    Notwithstanding  the  powerful  arguments  which  we  nrge  on  this 
.  'head,  they  prefer  their  pOTOrty,  nakedness,  and  paganism,  to  tln^  abnsdasoe,       "'— *■ 
'  and  rellgUiiia  caosolationa  affyr^ed.hy.  Brazil  !'* 
III.  3  I 
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Sflfaia.^     Qf  ,i41  t)M  PortogoeBe  setdemento  on  |he  coast  of  Africa,    \     ^  ' 
Sfla)a»,MichidBd  by  aoioe  geog^^efs  p  tlie  kingdom  of  Boianga^  appeani  jj  / 

Jtiy  &r,|jbe  moit  prodocadve  in  go^  dust.    It  lis  the  Ophir  of  this  j^art  of  the  /       /      - 
.wiiKld»  wdd  there  ia  .^yery  reason  to  suppoae  that  it  exported  large  ^naatitiea         / 
^^tbjpreof  long  prior Jto  ,any  European  introaion.     ZimMio,' si  tibe  upper  part 
^TtheManica  riypr,  is  the  residence  6(  the  l^ing  of  the  riyer  and  bf  the  ter- 
.dMury  of  iSoWa.     ITbe.  Portngnese  have  two  furs  here  at  which  the  inha- 
.  Jbitants.  of.  SoMa  and  Sepa  tn^c    S^  is  abont  40  or  50  leagues  distant 
frpm  Mwupa,  the  intervening  states  being  JBarra  md  j^acumba.     Bor- 
dering upon JSp9A  is  t)ie  .small  independent  territory  of  t^e  Mongot.     TIm 
iJM^V^<u  Uve.  al^ng  tlye  Manica  far  jpland.    .The  ^on»w^  another  people, 
«ia^. situated .toi  the. N.. and,  £.  of  thii^  river. 

InhamhaneJ^     This  province  stretches  along  the  coast  between  Sofah 

on  the  N,^9a4  ^^  ^7  of,Lpre^o-Marquez  on  the  Si     The  dress  of  the 

.  9«tlv/e^  of  .this  provifjice  is  peculiarly  gracefnll    It  consists  of  a  kind  of  Idlt^ 

.  •£  any  colopr,  jn  the  manner  of  .the  Scotish  Highlander ;  several  yards'  of 

i^kith  aie, thrown  pve^  tjiej^ft  shofilder^  leaving  the  right,  arm  at  liberty ; 

tb^  op.  is  doth  pr.^in,  ,tbe  1.9wer  part  of  ^ which  is  ornamented  with 

.  pieeea  A  l¥nv»>  pr,. buttons,  and  resembles,  at  a  distance',  a  plaided  band ; 

.jEnduvapf  fwi^us  kinds  w^ve  therein;,  bracelets  and  anclets  are  worn  in 

.  pK]l«fM9ii»  «ad,  npoA  t^e  w.^ole,  t^eir  m^e  W  ttie  most'in'tereBting  that 

•  Jllis.part  of  the.  continent  siffords*     Toe  lance,'  or  assagj/e^'^  here  the  ffr- 

.  joiirite^Vi:^^n.     T^ie  province  ^f]|ihambane  formerly  exported  vast  num- 

htx%.fii  flli^vea  to  the  Brazils,    jts  direct  trade  is  now  subverted,  but  h 

'  £orw»itdB..ocosipnal  cargoes  to,  jVIozambique^  and  of  40,000  diavea  imported 

iofoitibe.fir^sin  1^2,%  tl^re^is  r^afpn  to  believe, that  a  large  proportion 

..ifi^.tem.tbis.  quarter/ 

IV.  DELAGOA. 

DsLAfiOA,  a.tenitory.  ao  n«nie4  fron^  Delagp^  bay,  around  i^hich  it  is 
.  situated,  ia  a  country  jof  whiph  ^e  interior  boundaries  and  extent  are  alto- 
gether, uncertain.  It  is.. under  the,  power  of  diiTerent  princes;  and  no 
doubt,  by.  the  natives,  is  disdnguished  int9  various  ciistricts,  known  by  pe*- 
euUac  names.  Of  these  di^fric^ts  and  qa^ijes^  .however,  we  are  i^orant ;  our 
.  knpifledge  being  still  liinited  to  the  cofsts. 

Eivera,']     IJhree  rivqrs.^o^ty  themselves  into  the  bay.  .  The  Jfantco, 

vriuch  is  the  moet.nortbem,  i^as  once  navigi^ble,  but  the  navigation  is  now 

obetracted  by  a  bar  at  its  month.     The  Mcuihavannoy  which  is  the  most 

aouthem,  ia  navigable  90  leagues  frpm  its  mouth  by  boats  which ,  draw  6 

laetjof  water.    The  riveif  flelagoa^  the  central  river^  is  distant  about  80 

>  leagjuea  fcom .  the  Alai^vanna,  and  is  navigable  for  nearly  200  miles  by 

-  laiga  Jboats,  and  for  laore.  than  40  miles  by  vessels  which  draw  IS  feet  'of 

water.    It  has  a  bar  with  about  15  feet  on  it  at  low  water;  about  two 

milea  jup  the  river,  vessels  lie  in  sufficient  depth,  and  safe  from  eveiy  wind. 

*  Ddctgoa  «Bay.]     D^l^o^  Bay,  as  its  name  implies^  is  a  commanding 

^Tyyy^  of. water,  with  several  WMNdy  islands;  its  navigation  for  vessels  of 
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burden  is  extremely  intricate,  bat  this  difficulty  snnnoantedy  it  has  natural 
advantages  of  which  few  places  can  boast.  Had  the  slare-trade  merer 
existed  here,  and  the  means  of  the  Portngaese  been  diverted  to  oUier 
pursuits,  this  part  of  Caf&aria  would  long  since  hare  been  their  moat 
valuable  possession,  from  the  richness  of  the  country  in  the  back-gnNmdy^- 
the  quantity  of  ivory,  gums,  and  other  valuable  commoditieay  winch  the 
natives  bring  in  from  the  interior,  and  the  numbers  of  cetaceous  m*m"*»1» 
with  which  the  bay  abounds.  The  number  of  whales  found  in  Debgoa 
twy  at  peculiar  seasons,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Mozambique  channel,  is 
incredible.  The  whales  taken  here  are  smaller  than  those  met  with  in  the 
'  Greenland  seas,  but  were  they  only  to  yield  from  10  to  15  tons  each,  their 
plentifulness  would  compensate  for  diminution  of  aLse^— The  Mafumo^  a 
'  considerable  stream,  (lows  into  this  bay. 

Productions,^  The  soil  is  fertile,  productive  of  rice  and  maixe,  which 
'  are  sown  in  December  or  January.  The  dry  season  lasts  from  April  to 
October.  Many  species  of  fruit  are  found ;  and  sugar-canes  are  plentifbL 
The  forests  are  inhabited  by  the  panther,  rhinoceros,  antelope,  wild  bog^ 
hare,  and  rabbit.  Tame  cattle  are  abundant.  Among  the  fowls  mny  he 
numbered  wild  geese,  ducks,  quails,  partridges,  Gninea-hena,  and  seTorai 
species  of  singing  birds.  Turtles  are  taken  upon  some  of  the  iahuds  on 
the  coast.  Many  kinds  of  excellent  fish  are  caught  in  the  riren  and  aeM. 
The  rivers  of  Delagoa  swarm  with  the  hippopotami,  and  numben  are  an- 
nually taken,  being  either  entrapped,  or  wounded  by  assagyes,  so  aa 
to  cause  their  destruction.  It  was  only  at  a  rery  recent  period  that  the 
Portuguese  of  this  settlement  paid  any  attention  to  the  collecting  of  the 
*  teeth  of  this  animal,  but  finding  their  sale  to  be  very  brisk  at  Mosambiqne, 
they  are  now  sought  for  with  extreme  avidity.  During  the  exploring'  a 
branch  of  the  Lorenzo  Marquez  by  captain  Owen's  boats,  one  of  these 
enormous  animals  rose  by  the  side  of  a  boat,  and  taking  her  in  his  jaws^ 
at  once  tore  away  seven  planks  from  her  side  and  bouom.  The  forests 
are  inhabited  by  vast  herds  of  elephants,  equal  in  number  to  dioae  fonnd  in 
any  part  of  this  extensive  country.  Captain  Owen  was  informed  that  120 
tons  of  ivory  were  commonly  received  at  Mozambique  annually  from  this 
'  settlement,  and  that  this  quantity  was  in  no  way  considered  an  extraordi- 
nary importation.  The  climate  of  Delagoa  Bay  is  said  to  be  healthy ;  hut 
it  would  appear  that  there  are  pestiferous  swamps  to  the  S.  of  it. 

Natives.']  The  natives  of  Delagoa,  who  are  sil  warriors  like  the  Cafiies, 
are  armed  with  light,  well-made  assagyes,  perhaps  six  or  eight  to  each  man. 
Each  is  provided  with  a  shield,  cut  out  from  the  hide  of  a  bullock,  in  the 
brackets  of  which  be  carries  his  spare  assagyes,  and  which  thus  becomes  his 
quiver.  They  launch  these  weapons  with  great  force  and  dexterity,  and 
can  strike  a  very  small  object  at  80  yards,  with  sufficient  strength  for  exe- 
cution. Being  continually  subject  to  attacks  from  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
under  the  general  name  of  Oroniatos^  they  are  constantly  in  preparation  for 
war.  Among  the  arts  of  the  Delagonians  may  be  mentioned  the  erection 
of  their  huts  formed  by  a  kind  of  wicker  process,  and  rendered  very  com- 
pact. Wooden  dishes  they  make,  and  other  utensils,  which,  considering 
the  rudeness  of  their  implements,  are  of  extraordinary  workmanship,  and 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  are  possessed  of  a  considerable  ahare  of 
taste  and  ingenuity.  The  women  of  this  district  are  universally  given  to 
prostitution.  The  Portuguese  lay  claim  to  the  entire  coast  between  Cape 
^^^ttrdafni  northwards,  to  the  first  point  of  Natal  southwards, — a  tract  of 
coart  of  about  2,600  miles.     Captain  Owen  attempted  to  form  Britiah 
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aeUkments  at  Delagoa  and  Mombazo,  but  he  doea  not  appear  to  have 
been  encouraged  in  Mb  attempt  by  our  goTemment.  Perhaps  the  Porta- 
gfiiese  right  to  this  country  is  unchallengeable.  However,  in  1824  a  British 
settlement  was  founded  at  Natal,  which  it  is  expected  will  keep  up  com- 
munication  with  the  nearest  Cape*  district,  Albany ;  and  we  believe  that 
the  Wesleyan  missionaries  have  in  fact  explored  the  whole  country,  be- 
tween the  frontiers  of  Albany  and  Natal,  and  established  a  new  station  be- 
yond Caffireland  in  S.  lat.  32^.  But  we  will  have  occasion  to  revert  to  the 
geography  of  this  region  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  in  oar  account  of 


A^dhorUiei,'}    Ramnsio,  Collection  des  Voyages.— •Collin's  Notices.— 
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NlGRITIA, 


Having  tketched  the  northern  contment  and  the  north  «Mtcia  SStSt  dP 
AMoLf  we  will  now  penetrate  mio'ifie  mteriw,  and  deaciihe  ita  myate- 
riooa  legioDB,  dlaes,  riTen,  and^nationa,  aa  well  aa  tfatf  ftMr  nbteriilir  f/MA 
we  yet  ponsm  for  this  pnrpoae  will  eaiible  m. 

Extent  and  Boundariei^  NigriHoj  or  Negro-land,  ia  a  name  giv^ft  by 
Enropeant  to  a  great  extent  of  country,  of  which  the  Tariooa  pwtB  luTe 
only  an  imaginary  connexion.  The  nati^ea  by  no  means  oonnder  the  ter- 
ritory called  by  this  name  aa  fonning  a  whole ;  even  Enropeana  are  bt 
from  being  nnammons  concerning  the  extent  of  coontry  to  which  thia  m^ 
pellation  is  to  be  applied.  The  territory  which  is  here  denominated  Ntgri' 
tia  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Great  Desert;  on  the  W.  by  Lower 
Guinea :  and  on  the  S.  by  the  river  Mesnrada  and  the  moontuna  of  K019. 
The  eastern  bonndary  is  nndetennined. 


CHAP.  I.~GEN£RAL  KEMARK& 

Rwert^  Nigritia  contains  some  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Afiica,  the  Senc' 
galy  the  Gambioy  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Niger,  These  four  riven, 
the  geography  of  which  we  have  already  sketched  in  our  introductory  view 
of  this  continent,  were  long  supposed  to  be  one  river. 

Climateo^  The  proximity  of  Nigritia  to  the  equator  assures  us  that  it 
must  be  a  warm  region;  the  heat,  however,  is  seldom  excessive;  for 
though  the  country  be  not  mountainous,  it  is  interspersed  with  numerous 
inequalities  which  tend  to  g^ve  a  circulation  to  the  atmosphere.  The  more 
elevated  situations  enjoy  a  temperature  which  is  said  to  be  agreeable  even 
to  Europeans.  The  rainy  season,  which  commences  in  June,  is  introduced 
by  riolent  tornadoes;  it  continues  till  November,  and  terminates  with 
tornadoes  similar  to  those  by  which  it  was  introduced.  During  this  sea- 
son, the  wind  generally  blows  from  the  S.W.  Hie  prevailing  winds  dur- 
ing the  dry  season,  are  frt)m  the  N.E.  We  have  already  described  the 
hannattan,  a  wind  of  a  very  singular  nature,  which  prevails  here  as  in 
other  parts  of  Africa.  jf  . 

Productume."}  The  animals  found  in  this  extensive  tract  of  country  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  in  other  quarters  of  this  cobtineM.  Nigritia, 
like  all  tropical  countries,  abounds  in  fruits ;  but  it  seems  ii'  want  seversl 
of  the  species  which  in  America  are  found  in  the  same  latittMtie^  \  Park  did 
not  observe  here  either  the  sugar-cane,  the  coffee,  or  the  cocoantree.  The 
pine-apple  was  equally  unknown.  A  few  orange  and  banana-trees  were  seen 
near  the  sea,  but  they  were  suspected  to  have  been  introduced  by  .the  Por- 
tuguese in  their  early  risits  to  the  coast  Among  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  this  extensive  territory,  none  are  more  remarkable  than  the  lotus, 
which  furnishes  the  negroes  with  a  sweet  liquor  and  a  species  of  bread  ; 
and  the  shea,  a  tree  resembling  the  American  oak,  of  which  the  fruit,  when 
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dried  iii  the  8im>aiid  boiled  in  wntet)  yield*  a  spedee  of  wgettdile  ImMr, 
yMA  F^k  tfaonght  prefeniUle  to  the  beet  butter  made  of  eoTrn*  milfe. 
JAke  the  ragar-maple  in  America  the  shea  grows  epootaneoiulyi  Hie 
Negro^  carefally  collect  the  fmit ;  and  the  battel^  when  prepared,  forme  a 
great  article  of  inland  commerce.  The  common  spedee  of  grain'  ate  ih» 
same  ae  those  ctiltivated  in  Guinea.  Many  parte  of  Negroland,  like  seve^ 
ml  diBtricta  of  Guinea,  are  prodtacti^  oi  gold ;  but  it  does  net  appear  that 
tile  NegHMS  have  any  where  opened  mines.  Afuev  the  annual  inundationa 
have  aobdded,  a  great  number  of  people  are  employed  coHectSng  the  mud 
which  die  streams  have  brought  from  the  mo«dtains«  By  an  operation 
aoittewhat  tedious^  the  snndl  pai^des  of  gol<^  generally  caHed  gM^dutt^ 
are  separated  from  the  mud  and  sand  wit^  wmdr  they  are  ineoiporated. 
This  operation  consists  in  ri9petfted<  #«»hiage,  and  is  alwaya  perfbrmed  by 
liie  women.  Th«  sand  is  not  alwaiys  proeured  from  the  bed  of  a  river. 
It  is  soitfstimed  digged  from  such  veins  of  earth  as  the  Negroes  judge  most 
likeTy  to  eontaiti  tivs  precious  metal.  Park  informs  us,  that,  m  a  proper 
soil,  a  perseta  of  diligence  ie  supposed  with  esise  to  collect,  in  one  seasoUy 
as  ittttch  gold  dost  as  in  value  aanount^  to  the  price  of  two  slaves.  Litde 
of  thk  g<^  is  otrried  to  the  coast.  The  greater  part  is  given  to  the  Moon 
in  exchange  fMr  salt, — a  commodity  i^ch  in  Negroland  is  very  scarce. 
Accordmg  to  Pairk,  to  say  that  a  man  '  eats  salt  with  bb  meat,'  is  here 
equivalent  to  sdying  lliat  Im  ie  rich. 

PopuloUwiu^  Make  BrtM  is  of  opinion  that  the  Arabs  had  penetrated 
into  Nigritia  at  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  time  of  PKny  and  Ptolemy, 
llitter,  in  his  transcendental  system  of  geogna|Ay,  regards  Central  Africa, 
espedaily  the  Soodan  districts,  as  that  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  pri- 
mitive forms,  so  to  sp^ak,  of  the  fantnan  iUce,  its  physical  developement, 
ind  iflamiers,  may  b^  be  thiced.  The  popnktion  of  such  parts  of  Negro- 
land as  were  visited  by  I'aric,  appeared  to  him  not  to  be  proportional  to 
Um  fertility  of  the  soil<  Frott  this  we  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  that 
th(d  cmmtry  is  thin  of  inhabitanti.  Towns  aie  ntimerous,  and  many  of 
them  of  coibiderable  magnitude.  The  sea-^soast  has  fewer  mhabitants  than 
the  interion-^a  drcmnstanee  which  arises  from  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
foimer.  Tne  stirae  einse  has  retanled  die  population  of  the  banks  of  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia.  In  this  extensiye  country,  though  occupied  by  nu- 
merous distinct  tribes,  there  is  much  similarity  in  the  prevalent  manners 
and  customs ;  but  we  refer  our  readers  to  our  account  of  the  pagan  nations 
of  Western  Africa  for  A  general  description  of  Negro  manners  and  customs. 


CHAP,  n.— BEGHAKMl— BERGOa 

BsoHARm  appcan  to  comprehend  a  very  large  region  of  i^rtie  country, 
bounded  on  Ae  E^  by  Darfoor,  on  the  S.  by  DaricuUa,  on  the  W.  by  Bor* 
noil,  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Wady-el-Ghazel,  ind  on  4ie  N.E.  by  Bergoo. 
Wady  and  Bergoo  indeed  seem  to  be  either  •ubdirisiotos  of  Begharaii,  or  a 
continuation  6f  the  same  physical  region  northward  and  eastwmd.  **  Tlie 
inhabitants  of  Wa^a-i  and  Baghar«>mee,"  says  an  Arabian  author,  **  are 
neiffly  of  the  same  description.  BagfatLr-mee^  however,  is  now  desdlated. 
The  cause  of  its  ruin  was,  as  they  say,  the  misconduct  of  her  king,  tdio 
inving  increased  io  licentiousness  to  sudi  a  frightful  degree  as  even  to 
nUTy  his  6Wn  daagbter,  God  Ahnighty  caused  Saboon,  Ae  IVmce  of 
WiHift'i,  to  march  a^iiiist  him  and  deetioy  him,  laybg  waste  at  the  eame 
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tine  all  lut  countiy,  and  leaTing  the  houses  nninhabitedy  as  a  signal  chi 
ment  for  his  impiety.     These  proTinces  are  bounded  on  the  N.  by  deserte 
and  dry  sands,  which,  in  the  spring  only,  are  frequented  by  herdsoiea  ; 
and  on  the  S^  by  a  great  many  coontries  inhabited  by  yarioos  tribea  of 
MMNJcm  (blacks,)  each  of  whom  speak  a  different  language,  and  among^ 
whom  Islamism  is  not  much  spread.*'     Begharmi  must  hare  reooTeied 
from  this  inroad ;  for  it  has  long  maintamed  a  fierce  war  with  Bomoa,  and 
major  Denham  relates  many  anecdotes  of  the  unconquerable  intrepidity  of 
the  Begharmese.     The  capital  of  Begharmi,  according  to  HoiuemanB,  is 
called  Mesnah.    At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  it  was  Karnah 
on  the  Bahr-el-Ghasal.     Major  Denham  mentions  Kemuk  as  ita  cafntal, 
but  does  not  describe  its  situation. 

BxRooo.3  Bergoo  is  a  name  given  to  Beyersl  distinct  tracts,  and  is  pro- 
bably a  descriptive  term.  The  Bergoo  or  Wdday  of  the  merchants  of 
Fezzan  and  Tripoli,  and  the  Mohha  of  the  Negroes,  is  bounded  on  the  £. 
by  Nubia  and  Darfoor«  on  the  S.  by  Darkulla,  and  on  the  W.  by  Begharmi. 
It  is  15  days'  journey  from  £.  to  W.  and  20  from  N.  to  S.  Its  capital  is 
Wara ;  and  its  S- W.  part  is  watered  by  the  MisseUuL  The  hadjili  tree  is 
one  of  its  peculiar  productions ;  it  yields  a  fruit  resembling  the  date ;  and 
its  wood,  which  is  very  hard,  is  used  for  writing-tablets.  Copper  is  said  to 
be  found  in  its  mountains ;  its  forests  abound  in  elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
giraffes,  and  antelopes.  Captain  Lyon  was  informed  that  the  slaves  farooght 
to  Feszan  from  Waday  are  procured  from  Kokh  TamUy  JRungOf  and  va- 
rious petty  states  in  the  vicinity. 

FiTTRE.^  The  district  or  province  of  Fittre  seems  to  be  comprehended 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bergoo.  It  is  sometimes  called  Liessi  or  Ltusu  It 
contains  a  great  lake  which  is  said  to  be  4  days' journey  in  circuit,  even  in 
the  dry  season.  This  lake  appears  to  lie  E.N.B.  frt>m  Lake  Tchsd,  and  is 
considered  by  some  geographers  as  the  Nuba  Palus  of  Ptolemy,  and  the 
Cauga  of  EdrisL  A  sheikh  of  the  Dagganah  Arabs  informed  major 
Denham  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  districts  call  this  lake  the 
water  of  Darfoor,  and  the  water  of  the  Sbillooks,  and  that  it  is  traversed 
by  a  stream  coming  from  the  S.W.  which  they  affirm  to  be  the  Nile.  M. 
Koenig  was  informed  by  a  Bomouese  that  a  great  lake,  which  he  called 
AikaMf^Koumri  lay  to  the  W.  of  Darfoor. 


CHAP.  II1.-BOKNOU— MANDARA. 

Extent  and  Boundaries.'}  The  kingdom  of  Bomou,  in  its  present  state, 
comprises  the  region  lying  between  Lake  Tchad  on  the  £.  and^Hoassa  on 
the  W.  On  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  Kanem  and  the  Desert.  Southward 
it  touches  on  the  kingdoms  of  Mandara  and  Loggun ;  and  on  the  S.  £. 
the  river  Shary,  flowing  northward  into  the  Tchad,  divides  it  horn  B^har- 
nu.  This  tract  is  comprehended  between  the  pandlels  of  15  and  10*  N. 
and  the  meridians  of  12**  and  18  £.  "  Some  idea  may  be  formed,"  says 
major  Denham,  *'  of  the  importance  of  the  Bomou  empire  before  the  Fe- 
latah  conquest,  by  the  fact  of  the  sultan's  having  possessed  80,000  armed 
slaves.  Kanem,  Waday,  and  Darfoor  to  the  £.  and  Afnou  to  the  W*  were, 
at  no  distant  period,  tributary  to  the  sultan  of  Bomou  ;  while,  to  the 
south,  their  influence  extended  to  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon." 

Recent  History, 2  Achmet  AU,  who  occupied  the  throne  in  1808,  is 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  a  royal  line  of  ancestors.  He  contended 
for  several  yean  against  the  rismg  power  of  the  Felatahs  of  Soodaa,  but 
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vnB  ■!  length  oTercome  and  deprired  of  hia  possenions.     Hie  FelaUdir- 
however,  did  not  long  retain  posseasion  of  the  temtory.     Shortly  after  the 
eonqneat,  sheikh  Alameen  el  Kanemy,  who  now  holds  the  reins  of  sore- 
rugnty,  formed  the  project  of  delivering  the  country  from  the  bondage  into 
which  it  had  fidlen.     Bom  in  Fezzan,  of  Kanemboo  parentage,  though,  on 
the  fttther's  side,  descended  from  a  Moor,  Alameen  had,  after  visiting  Egypt, 
proceeded  to  Kanem  as  sheikh  of  the  Koran ;  where,  by  the  correctness  of 
lib  Ufe  and  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  he  made  himself  greatly  re- 
spected and  beloved.    The  miracles  and  cores  which  he  wronght  by  writing 
.  charms,  became  the  theme  of  the  sorroonding  country.     In  fact,  he  became 
invested  with  all  the  mysterious  influence  of  a  Mareboot.     Having  stirred 
up  the  Kanemboos  to  assist  him,  by  means  of  a  well-planned  tale  of  having 
been  called  by  a  vision  to  the  patriotic  enterprise,  he  made  his  first  cam- 
paign with  scarcely  400  followers,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  defeated  an 
army  of  the  Felatahs  nearly  8Q00  strong.     This  victory  he  followed  up 
with  great  promptitude  and  resolution ;  and  in  less  than  ten  months  he  had 
been  the  conqueror  in  forty  different  battles.   ^*  Nature,"  says  major  Den- 
ham,  ^'  had  bestowed  on  him  all  the  qualifications  for  a  great  commander ; 
an  enterprising  genius,  sound  judgment,  features  engaging,  with  a  demea- 
nour gentle  and  conciliating.     And  so  little  of  vanity  was  mixed  with  hb 
ambition,  that  he  refused  the  offer  of  being  made  sultan ;  and,  placing 
Mohammed,  the  brother  of  sultan  Achmet,  on  the  throne,  he,  first  doing 
homage  himself,  insbted  on  the  whole  army  following  hb  example*     The 
sheikh  built  for  sultan  Mohammed  hb  present  residence.  New    Bimie, 
establbhing  himself  at  Angomou,  three  miles  dbtant,  and  retaining  the 
dictatorship  of  the  kingdom  pro  tempore.     Such  a  commencement  was 
also  extremely  politic  on  the  part  of  the  sheikh ;  but  hb  aspiring  mind 
was  not  calculated  to  rest  satbfied  with  such  an  arrangement.     The  whole 
population  now  flocked  to  hb  standard,  and  appeared  willing  to  invest  him 
with  superior  power,  and  a  force  to  support  it.   One  of  the  first  ofiers  they 
made,  was  to  furnish  him  with  twenty  horses  per  day,  until  a  more  regular 
force  was  organized,  which  continued  for  four  years.     He  now  raised  the 
green  flag,  the  standard  of  the  Prophet ;  refused  all  titles  but  that  of  the 
'  Servant  of  God' ;  and  after  clearing  the  country  of  the  Felatahs,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  punish  all  those  nations  who  had  given  them  assbtance ;  and 
with  the  slaves,  the  produce  of  these  wars,  rewarded  hb  faithful  Kanemboos 
and  other  followers  for  their  fidelity  and  attachment. 

^*  Even  in  the  breasts  of  some  of  the  Bomouese,  successful  war  had 
nused  a  passion  for  conquest :  their  victories  not  less  a  matter  of  surprise 
than  delight,  crest-fiillen  and  dbpirited  as  they  were,  gave  a  stimulus  to 
their  exertions,  and  they  became  accustomed  to  warfiire  and  regardless  of 
danger.  If  he  has  impressed  hb  followers  with  a  belief  that  supernatural 
powers  are  vested  in  their  leader,  much  good  policy  as  well  as  superstition 
may  have  influenced  hb  conduct.  No  one  could  have  used  greater  endea- 
vours to  substitute  laws  of  reason  for  practices  of  barbarity ;  and,  though 
feared,  he  is  loved  and  respected.  *  When  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a 
kingdom,  the  gentlest  gamester  b  the  soonest  winner.'  Compared  to  all 
around  him,  he  b  an  angel,  and  has  subdued  more  by  hb  generosity,  mild- 
ness, and  benevolent  disposition,  than  by  the  force  of  his  arms.  He  is 
completely  the  winner  of  hb  own  honour  and  reputation,  and  assumes  to 
himself  the  title  of  Liberator  or  Salvator,  as  delivering  the  country  he  go- 
verns, hb  own  adopted  one,  from  servitude  to  strangers  and  tyrants ;  and 
h^hest  ambition  b  to  restore  the  empire  of  Bomon  to  its  former  splen- 
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dfor  and  laat  extent.  His  life,  kow«rer>  will  moit  likely  be  tooihart^fiBr 
.thbygraat  wodc»  nnkiB  bis  ma$m  fer.carryiiig  on  offentiye  war  tknid  be 
mrpriuagly  wcreeaed.  For  tbe  lest<«ight  yemn,  tbe  aheikhilias  enieii  on 
M  Tery  detpeiate  eiid*  bloody  war  with  the  aultan  of  B^^bami,  who  gomeois 
A  powerfitl  and  warlike  people,  inhabitaag  a  yery  ku^ .  tract  of  ammMxy 
aoath  of  Boii»oa»ond  on  the  oa0tem.bavik  of  the  Shary.^  Althoai^ 
asg  witlL4Mme  revenea,  and  on.  oao  occaaion  loaiag  hie  eldeBt  ton  in 
waiBy- who  waa  greatly  belayed  by  the  people^  he  has,  npon  the  whole, 
«u)caea{iil ;  and  is  aaid  to  Utfe,  from  fint  to  last,. deatsoyed  and  led  wfo 
tlarery,  more  than  thirty  tbwiaadof  the  aoltan  of  iBegbanni*a  aoibjacts, 
iteaidas  burning  his.  towna  anddriying  off  hia  floeks. 

'<  The  late  eultan  of  Boruon,  who  always  .accan^anied  the-  afaeUdi.to 
the  £eld»  also  lost  hia  life  in  «hese  wars :  hia  death  was  attributable  to  hk 
iwimfiMft  size  and  weight.  Tbe .  horse  he  rode  refiised  to  move  on  wi^ 
him  from  fetigue,  although  at  the  time  not  more  than  ^00  yavds  from  the 
gates  of  Angala,  and  he  fell,  into  tbe  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  died,  Iww- 
over,  with  ^reat  dignity ;  and. six  of.his  eunuchs  and  as  many  of  his  slsres 
who  would  jQot  quit  hijn,.  ahared  hia  £ste.  A  sultan  of  Boraou  carrioa  no 
jurms,  and  it  is  beneath  hisdigmty  to  defend  himself :  sittiiig^downy  '^oe- 
lore*  under  a4ree,«(with  his.  people  around  him,  he  raoeiTad  hia  enemici, 
•and  hiding  .his  §m^  in  the  alunrl  which  corered  his  head,  was  pierced  wilh 
a  hundred  f^^eam.  Ibmhim,  his  brother,  succeeded  him,  who  is  now  not 
/more  than  twantyvtvo  yeara  <dd.  The .  sultanship  of  Bomon^  bowaTor,  ia 
but  a  naoBO :  tbe  oonrtatili  keeps  up  considerable  state,  and  adheres  atactly 
to  ita.aneiont  cnatoms,  and  this  is  the.only  privilege  left  them.  El^Kane- 
Jay  ia  a  (moat  intorasttng  and  aspiring  chief,  and  an  extraordinary,  if  not  a 
oolitary  instance,  in  the  caatem  world,  of.  ajman  rsismg  hi|naeif  to  aovoeign 
.power,  from  a  humble  station,  without  ahaddiag  hlood-  by  the  aanaon'a 
knife,  or  (removing  thoae  who  stood  in  ins-way  by  the.  bowstring  or  the 
•poisoned  cup." 

Phjfmal  Feaiyre9*2  •  'Oi^  .whole  country  of  'Bomou  is  i  flat,  and  by  frr 
*the  gnealer  part  is  ooTeied  with  thick. underwood,  high  coavse  grass,  and 
fparuNtical  plants 

fZake  Tckad»2    We  have  already  adverted  to  the  existence  of  this  vast 

■lake.  •  It  was  fiat  beheld  by  Dr  Oudney  and  his  eompanions.  <m  their 

4«aidiing  Z«rt,  the  frontier  town  of  Bomou,  situated  in  about  14**  SO*  N. 

lat.,  and  nearly  on  the  aame  meridian  with  Mooraouk.     Major  Denham 

speedily  haslwied  to  view  this  greatest  of  the  intmor  African  waters :  **  By 

.  aua-iise,"  s^raiie,  '.*  I  was  on  the  bonders  of  the  ]ake,armed  for  the  deatmctaea 

of  the  multitude  of  birds,  who,  all  unconscious  of  my  purpose,  seemed  as 

it  were  to  weloome  our  .arrival.  Flocks.of  geese  and  wild  ducks,  of  a  most 

beautiful  plumage,  were  fuietly  feeding  at  within  half  pistol  shot  of  where 

I  stood ;  and  not  being  a  very  keen  or  luhnman  sportsman,  for  the  tenps 

. /appear  to  me  to  be  synonymous,  my  purpose  of  deadly  warfrre  vraa  almost 

'.abakan.  As  I  moved  towards  them,  they  only  changed  their  places  a  little 

•  to  the  right  or  left,  and  appeared  to  have  no  idea  of  the  hostility  of  my  in- 

'  tentions.     All  this  was  reaUy  so  new,  that  I  hesitated  to  abuse  the  confi- 

dencewith  which  they  regarded  me,  and  very  quietly  sat  down  to  oontem- 

t  plate  the  seane  before,  note.  Pelicans,  cranes,  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  grey, 

irsriegated  and  white^  were  scarcely  so  many  yards  from  my  side,  and  a- bird, 

.  between  a  snipe  and  a  woodoock,  resembling  both  and  laiger  than  either ; 

immense  spoonbills  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  wigeon,   teal,   yellow-legged 

Kane^**"*  •'^Mm*'  inaoootMl  with  the  ruler  of  Wrndsf,  for  the  potmaiUmkoi 
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r,  aad  a  kmdied  opedos  of  (lo  n#  s^  leitO  «»kvowa  wttei*fo^ 
wci*  ■yrtiag  before  n»;  and  ii  was  long  befavo  I  eoidd  dktnb  tho  tnHii« 
qnOity  o#  tbe  dwellan  od  these  wHten  by  firiof  a  gi«i»  Tkesoil  new  the 
edgesof  thaUDa  vaaairai  dwdt  mad ;  and  ia  pro<^  «f  the  greet  overflow- 
iagB  tmd  raeedingt  of  ^  wateiOy  ovea  ia  this  advanced  dry  nooaoi^  die 
otaUn  of  dia  goMiihy  of  the  preceding  year  wei»  etmdiiig  ia  the  lek%  wog^ 
tham  forty  yards  tarn  the  ahore>  Hie  water  is  sweet  and  pleeseat»  and 
aboundb  whh  fLdk"  After  eight  days  trafolliag  ahmg  tho  western  shore  of 
tiia  lake,  they  camo  to  nother  iBiportaat  featwo-^the  ]%oii»  o  veiy  oaia- 
aidenMe  siraam,  flowing  from  tho  weaty  and  UUng  into.tho  Tchid.  It 
waa  aboat  flfty  yardi  broad,  and  two  canoes  lay  on  the  baal^  to  ferry  over 
foodi  and  pasaengars.  These  vessels,  thovgh  hage,  were  very  redely  con- 
stroded,  ef  planks  faslened  together  with  cords.  They  roeeived  twe«|y 
or  thirty  persons,  while  the  canels  aad  hcraes  swam  with  their  heads  node 
iMt  to  tho  beats.  Every  oao  of  the  Aiahs  sttd  thw  was  tho  Nile.  Tho 
Tehad  mmj  M  abent  200  asiles  in  Iwgth,  and  150  in  bveadtk  It 
thns  forms  one  of  the  largeat  bodies  of  fresh  water  ia  the  wvUi$  thongh  it 
cannot  rival  the  mighty  inland  seaa  of  Asia.  Its  diwMHSiowia  vary  in  m 
eoctraer^aary  manner  according  to  the  aeason.  An  oKtent  of  au»y  Dule% 
waaaUy  dry,  it  snbmaigod  daring  the  rains.  This  ianadated  tract,  coveasd 
with  ia^MOietiable  thidcets,  and  with  rank  grass  twice  tho  hnmaa  hei|^t» 
ie  nafit  for  the  residence  of  men,  and  beeooMa  a  hnge  den  of  wild  beeals ; 
elephants  of  enormous  dimensions,  beneath  whose  reclimng  ho^Ks  laiss 
ahiiihs,  and  even  yoong  trees  were  seen  emshed ;  Uons,  praAeiB,  leopardsb 
large  flocks  of  hymnas,  and  snakes  of  meoetrona  bnlk.  It  is  a  disaatresw 
era  when  the  retaming  waters  dislodge  these  monsters  of  tho  wood,  and 
drive  Aom  to  seek  their  prey  among  the  Habitat  iana  of  men.  At  this  pe- 
riod travellers,  and  the  perMms  empk^yed  in  watching  tho  harvests,  often 
foil  victims ;  nay,  the  hyaenas  have  been  known  to  carry  walled  tomw  by 
otom,  aad  devour  the  herds  adnoh  bad  been  driven  into  them  for  ahelter. 

Climate,^  Migor  Denham  conaideni  tho  dimate  quite  aa  salohrions  as 
that  of  any  other  coontry  of  the  toind  none,  and  preferable  to  manv.  The 
wiaiion  of  the  barometer  ia  almost  impercepdble ;  bnt  the  heat  is  mtaase. 
Hrom  Abrch  to  the  end  of  June,  the  thermometer  at  2  p.  m.  will  aonso*- 
timesriaeto  105* and  107%  and  suffocBting  winds  from  the  &  and  &£.  then 
prevail.  The  nighta  are  also  drsadfolly  oppreaaive.  Thia  oonntry  is 
visited  by  vi<dent  tempesto  of  lif^itning,  tbander,  and  nnn  aowards  the 
middle  of  May,  aad  before  ^  end  of  June  large  tracts  of  country  are  con- 
verted into  lakes.  Ia  October  ihe  winter-season  commences,  with  biaeaes 
from  the  N.  W.  In  December  and  January  the  thermometer  never  ex- 
ceeds 75%  and  sometinies  sinks  to  58*. 

Pv^odueH&iuJl  Bomon,  especially  on  the  shore  of  the  Tchad  and  aloag 
the  Shary  abennds  in  domestic  ammals,  such  as  cows,  sheep,  goats,  horses, 
camels,  aad  bufftdoes.  Bullocks  are  die  medium  of  commerce  for  every 
thing;  from  100  to  150  of  these  animak  are  given  for  a  good  horse. 
Abandanee  of  fowls  are  reared,  and  hives  of  bees  are  extremely  plentiftiL 
In  some  pfaioes  are  found  liona,  leofwrds,  dvet-cats,  email  wolves,  foxei^ 
wild  dogs>  and  an  animal  called  koorigum,  about  the  siae  of  a  redniosr, 
with  amndated  horaa.  ESephaata  are  sometimes  seen,  bnt  are  not  nnaso- 
roos ;  and  in  the  rivers  are  found  the  crocodile  and  hippopotamus,  of  both 
of  which  the  fleah  is  eaten.  The  country  is  nmch  idested  with  rsptilei^ 
particularly  snakes  and  scorpions.  Among  tiie  game  amy  be  aaamoratad 
flsaay  spedes  of  antefopes,  partridges,  wild  dncks,  and  oatrieheiL  Ihelbsh 

ni.  3  K, 
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of  the  ostrich  is  considered  as  the  greatest  luxuiy.    ^  In  this  fine  rljimite, 
there  is  not  a  yegetable  raised  except  the  onion,  and  that  very  sparingly ; 
there  is  not  a  froit,  except  a  few  limes  in  the  garden  of  the  sheikh.    T&ey 
have  neither  bread,  the  most  solid  and  valuable  basis  of  human  food,  nor 
salt,  regarded  every  where  else  as  a  necessary  ccmdimenU    Instead  of  the 
finer  grains  of  wheat  or  rice,  they  raise  gnssub,  a  species  of  small  gnxo,  or 
rather  seed,  which,  being  boiled  to  a  paste,  and  melted  fiat  poored  orer  it, 
the  ne  plus  uUra  of  Bomoa  cookery  is  produced.  "Working  in  iron, 
among  nations  whose  chiefs  at  least  are  mardal,  has  usually  got  a  start  be- 
yond other  arts.    But  when  Hillman  the  English  carpenter  undertook  to 
repair  a  small  field-piece,  and  obtained  for  that  purpose  the  asaistaace  of 
the  best  Bomon  workmen,  he  was  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  agony  by 
the  clumsiness  with  which  they  handled  their  tools.     The  only  mana^- 
ture  in  which  they  have  attained  to  any  kind  of  excellence,  is  that  of  cotton 
doth  dyed  blue  with  their  fine  indigo,  the  tobes  or  pieces  .of  which  are  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm ;  and  yet  in.  this  staple  faiiric  of  Central  Africa, 
they  are  much  excelled  by  the  people  of  Nigritia,  and  those  to  the  south. 
Tlie  bare  necessaries  of  life,  however,  exist  in  abundance.     The  cattle  are 
bred  in  vast  herds  by  an  Arab  tribe  called  Shouaas,  who  have  transported 
into  Bomon  all  the  pastoral  habits   of  their  nation.      Sometimes   the 
daughter  or  the  wife  of  a  rich  Shouaa  will  be  mounted  on  her  particular 
bullock,  and  precede  the   loaded  animals ;  extravagantiy   adonied  with 
amber,  silver  rings,  coral,  and  ail  sorts  of  finery,  her  hair  streaming  with 
fiit,  a  black  rim  of  koholy  at  least  an  inch  wide,  round  eadi  of  her  eyes, 
and  I  may  say,  arrayed  for  conquest  at  the  crowded  market.     Carpets  or 
tobes  are  then  spread  on  her  clumsy  palfrey :  she  sits  on  hsxjan^  detxL 
jambs  deldy  and  with  oonsiderable  grace  guides  her  animal  by  his  nose. 
Notwithstanding  the  peaceableness  of  his  nature,  her  vanity  i^  enables 
her  to  toiture  bun  into  something  like  caperings  and  curveti^;8." 
•    IfihabitanU.2  '  'Hie  population  of  Bomou  is  said  to  be  very  grest< 
Within  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  we  are  informed,  that  no  less  tfasun  30 
languages  are  spoken  ;  but  this,  though  it  were  true,  is  not  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  the  number  of  inhabitants.     Major  Denham  estimated  the  popula- 
tion at  5,000,000.     The  complexion  of  the  Bomouese,  or  Kanoury  as  they 
call  themselves,  is  entirely  black ;  but  their  features  are  different  frt>m  the  ge- 
neral features  of  Negroes.     The  women  are  cleanly,  but  not  good-lookiDg. 
Both  sexes  are  distinguished  by  high  foreheads.  Major  Denham  confesses  that 
after  entering  the  Negro  country,  his  eye  soon  became  quite  reconciled  to 
the  complexion  of  the  women,  '  the  sluuiowed  livery  of  the  burning  sun.' 
The  following  paragraph  occurs  in  his  work:  "  Though  many  degrees 
fairer,  and  nearer  our  own  blue-eyed  beauties  in  complexion,  when  mode- 
rately cleansed  and  washed,  yet  no  people  ever  lost  more  by  comparison 
than  did  the  white  ladies  of  Mourzook  with  the  black  ones  of  Bomon  and 
Soudan.     That  the  latter  were  black  there  is  no  denying ;  but  their  beau- 
tiful forms,  expressive  eyes,  pearly  teeth,  and  excessive  cleanliness,  ren- 
-dered  them  far  more  pleasing  tluoi  the  dirty  half-castes  we  were  now 
amongst."  The  dress  consists  of  a  robe  of  blue  cotton-cloth,  a  turban  formed 
of  folds  of  cotton-cloth  brought  from  Cairo,  and  a  red  cap  from  TripolL 
Among  the  lower  ranks,  a  girdle  round  the  waist  sometimes  constitutes  the 
only  covering.     Ben  Ali  informs  us,  that  the  principal  people  are  distin- 
guished by  rings  of  gold  worn  in  the  nose.     The  tattooing  common  to  all 
Negre  nations  in  these  latitudes,  is  here  particularly  unbecoming.     They 
have  20. cuts  or  lines  on  each  side  of  the  fece,  drawn  from v  the-  comer  of 
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the  month  towards  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw  and  cheek-bone.  They 
liare  also  1  cut  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  6  on  each  arm,  6  on  each  leg 
and  thigh,  4  on  eadi  breast,  and  9  on  each  side  just  aboYe  the  hips.  The 
Shouaa  Arabs  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  bearing  scarcely  any  resemblance 
to  the  Northern  Arabs,  but  strikingly  lesemblmg,  in  features  as  well  aa 
habits,  the  best  favoured  English  gypsies.  They  speak  a  pure  dialect  of 
Egyptian  Arabic.  Among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  drafts  is  the 
common  amusement,  as  chess  is  among  the  nobles.  At  both,  games  they 
are-Tery  expert.  Hiey  are  dexterous  spearmen.  -Denham  saw  one  of 
their  chiefs  in  battle  with  the  Felatahs,  throw  eight  spears  which  all  told 
at  the  distance  of  30  or  35  yards.  The  mode  of  building  resembles  that 
'which  is  common  among  the  Moors  of  Barbery.  The  apartments  surround 
a  square  court.  The  walk  are  made  of  tempered  mud  or  clay  intermixed 
with  stones,  and  plastered  in  the  inside  and  outside  with  clay  or  mud  mixed 
with  sand.  The  roof,  which  is  not  durable,  is  formed  of  the  branches  of  the 
palm-tree,  interwoven  with  brush-wood ;  and  the  whole  is  white-washed  with 
a  species  of  chalk.  The  articles  of  furniture  are  mean,  ^nd  few  in  number. 
In  the  houses  are  generally  found  mats  covered  with  sheep-ekins,  for  abed ; 
earthen  pots  and  pans,  several  wooden  dishes  and  bowls,  a  carpet,  a  lamp, 
for  oil,  and  sometimes  a  copper  kettle.  To  these  articles  the.higher  ranks 
add  handsome  carpets,  leathern  cushions  stufifed:with  wool,  several  utensils 
of  copper  and  brass,  with  a  kind  of  candlesticks  in  which  they  bum  can- 
dles nuuie  of  tallow  and  bees'  wax.  A  musical  box,  which  major  Denham 
caused  to  play  or  stop  by  merely  holding  up  his  finger,  occasioned  the 
wildest,  exclamations  of  wonder  and  pleasure.  Several  rockets,  which 
were  exhibited,  were  no  less  the  objects  of  admiration  than  of  terror ;  and 
a  gun,  which  was  mounted  on  a  carriage  for  the  ruler  of  the  country  by^ 
Hillman,  the  European  artificer  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  was  re- 
ceived with  expressions  of  wonder  and  gratitude.  The  watches  of  the  Euro- 
peans were  examined  with  eager  curiosity ;  also  a  sextant  and  other  articles, 
and  all  burst  out  into  exclamations  of '  Wonderful  I  Wonderful  I'  at  each  new 
example  of  our  superior  progress  in  the  mechanical  arts.  *^  The  fashions  of 
courts,"  says  a  lively  reviewer,  *'  are  often  little  under  the  guidance  either  of 
nature  or  taste ;  nor  has  Europe  in  this  respect  always  ground  to  reproach 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  there  is  probably  no  court  of  which  the  taste  is 
so  absurd,  grotesque,  or  preposterous,  as  that  of  Bomou.  .  A  huge  belly  b 
considered  the  primary  requisite  of  a  fine  gentleman,  or  of  one  fit  io  wait 
on  the  sultan ;  and  where  feeding  and  cramming  will  not  produce  this  ele- 
gant feature,  the  part  is  cushioned  and  stuffed  out  till  it  appears  to  possess 
the  required  dimension.  The  honour  attached  to  this  form  must  arise  seem- 
ingly from  its  being  considered  as  a  type  of  abundance  and  luxury.  Over 
this  unwieldy  bulk  are  then  thrown  ten  or  twelve  successive  robes  of  vari- 
ous and  rich  materials.  The  head,  too,  is  covered  with  fold  over  fold,  till 
there  is  seen  only  a  small  part  of  liie  face,  which,  according  to  the  nicest 
taste,  ought  to  appear  entirely  on  one  side.  Over  all  are  numberless 
charms  enclosed  in  green  leather  cases,  covering  their  clothes,  horses  and 
arms.  In  this  atldre  these  champions  actually  take  the  field ;  but  the  idea 
of  such  unwieldy  hogsheads  acting  any  part  in  battle,  appeared  to  the 
mission  utterly  ridiculous.  Indeed,  the  sultan,  who  ought  to  be  more  pro- 
tuberant, and  buried  under  a  greater  quantity  of  cloth  than  any  of  his 
chiefe,  is  subject  to  the  convenient  etiquette  of  never  fighting.  When  his 
army  is  routed,  and  he  cannot  escape,  he  seats  himself  in  state  under  a 
treOy  and  tranquilly  awaits  the  stroke  of  the  enemy." 
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MUiimyForee.2  Tbe  slniUk  a  force  ww  compoMd  «f  M^OM  isvifay 
ni  9,Me  Knemboo  •  infmryv  mhm  Deidham  viaited  thk  eonntiy. 
!■  appraadiiag  Kooka,  dw  cofiMtl  of  Bomoii,  major  IVahaw  wmd  loa 
party  were  totally  ignonnit  of  tiie  oinn<3ter  or  coaditaoB  of  die  people  ikey 
were  BOW  to  fiait.  Ibey  kiid  iMird  difireMt  tcporii  of  the  niMttvy  leree 
ef  ilie  aovowigft  of  BomeQ ;  one  aaid  ihey  were  a  few  ragged  Negeaea 
mtufi  ^$nA  opeatey-  otfaew  that  Ub  lonm  trere  bomvous asd-weB-innad. 
Hoy  kiww  net  wkat  cvedit  to  aliacb  to  liiOBe  diffoKat  wperta,  oatd  nve 
k  doubt  irlietfior  ihey  slMMldftid  adiief  «t  tfce  he»dof  llioaaiauia,  or  W 
feeeiMl  vader  a  ivee  by  m  fcaHiariBB  awmwided  ky  m  fear  aaked  alama. 
11m  vari  awe  (tf  tfa«  case  ia  deaoibed  in  the  foDoimg  paaaage :  *<  XImm 
deolNte,  kowefWy  were  quiddy  reaaoired.  I  IumI  tiddea  oa  a  rfMit  diuAaee 
ai  freat  «tf  Boo*Kialoom  (aa  Afib  ueidMCft  by  whom  the  egEpeditioa  waa 
aoouaipaaied)  widi  hie  tnaa  of  Aniba  ail  mooaled  aad  dnBaaed  o«t  in  A» 
beat  i^iparel,  aad  from  dM  thidoMMa  ef  4w  Woes  eoon  lost  eight  ef  theia. 
I  vode  ecill  onwards,  aad»  Qnappreaehmga  epot  leasthickYy  ptaatedy  wae  not 
a  Iktie  eitfpiiBed  to  see  in  front  ef  aae  a  body  of  eereral  ihomand  csnihy 
diawa  ap  in  line,  atid  extending  right  and  Mi  quite  as  te  as  I  eoold  eee ; 
aad,  dieeldi^  wy  horse,  I  awaHed  the  armal  ef  my  party,  aader  die  efaade 
of  a  wide-epieading  aeaoa.  Hie  B<KiMPn  troops  remained  qmte  steady, 
WnhoBt  noise  or  eonfuaion :  and  a  few  hoieemen,  wmo  weie  movtt|^  about 
m  ftout  giinbag  diroctions,  were  die  only  peieons  out  of  die  ranks.  On  the 
Arabs  appearkg  in  eight,  a  rfiovt,  or  yell  was  given  hy  die  idiefldi'e  people, 
w4dch  rent  the  air ;  a  blast  i»ae  blown  from  diw  nde  instnmicntB  of  maaic 
eqaaBy  load,  and  diey  moted  on  to  meet  Boo-ffiudoom  and  Us  Anba. 
llere  waa  an  appearance  of  tact  and  management  in  dmr  moreraenta 
wbidh  astonidied  me ;  diree  eeparate  small  botfies,  finom  the  centre  and 
4tA  ftmk,  kept  oi&rgmg  rapidly  towards  aa,  to  witlna  a  few  feet  of  imr 
hoi'sea*  beads,  widioat  checking  die  speed  cf  their  own  nndl  die  moment 
ef  dieir  halt,  while  die  wiiole  body  moved  oawards*  These  parties  were 
mottnted  on  small  \ntt  Tery  perfect  horses,  who  stopped  and  wheeled  fioia 
th^  utmost  speed  widi  great  precision  and  expeitness,  ahakxng  dimr  apean 
over  their  heads,  exclaiming  *  Barca  !  JBarea  I  ABa  niaklaan  cha^  aJla 
eherag-af  *  Blessing,  blessing.  Sons  of  your  comitry  I  Sons  of  yonr  conn- 
try  1'  and  retnraing  quiddy  to  the  front  of  die  body,  in  order  to  repeat  die 
chaige.  While  all  this  was  going  on,  diey  dosed  in  dieir  right  and  left 
flanks,  and  sarronnded  the  Httle  body  of  Arab  warriors  so  completely^  as 
to  give  the  compliment  of  welcoming  diem  rery  much  die  i^pearanoe  of  a 
dedaradon  of  a  contempt  for  dieir  weakness." 

Language  and  Religion.'}  Hie  Umgm^ra  spdken  in  Bomon,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  are  iramereus.'  The  Ar^ic  language  is  under- 
atood,  and  is  ased  in  comrersation  by  die  principal  fiunSies.  The  Arabic 
chaxacteiB  are  used  in  wridqg  die  language  of  Bomon.  The  Bomoaeie 
are  strict  Moskm,  and  l^s  tolerant  tiban  die  Arabs.  *  Ihave  known  a 
Bomonese,"  says  mijor  Deoham,  **  lefiise  to  eat  widi  aa  Arab,  l>ecanae 
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Imst.  bi  the  tonas  an  wamajht^who  haire  iNvfemedi  tke  pilgnmi^  to 
Mecca,  and  who  excel  in  wrkiag  ihe  Asabic  rhayertew,  as  well  as  ki 
tenrhinc  ftbe  art  to  cdken.  Howtvesr  ainage  It  nwy  appear,  each  Aoffib 
leafiig  Bamott  lor  Eesaaaiy  caraea  eeranl  eapiea  ef  the  Kaxan  wxHton  hy 
the  Bomen  JighiSf  wUeh  wSi  adl  in  Berihary  or  £g)rpt  fer  fiirty  er  iAy 
4Mam  each*  Ilie  ikjabie  iclianiqrfw  esa  ebo  waed  l»y  tiMaa  te  eKpraas 
tkeir  Mm  iaagvese.  Brery  dMsf^eneof  (tbaaejtiiSiUf  attaehedlo 
vAe  vikes  desptidiea  tern  fak  dfetaiien  wtth  uneat  fadlifey." 

■Qwemsrcig*]  Tiyitead  of  gnist  w  in  Femn*  the  inediiM  of  exelMn^ay 
mnA  vagard  to  analler  artjeleav  in  Bocaon*  ia  « Idnd  vi  natal  viucb  aaanM 
to  be«aiiztnieef  capparaadbnMayOndis  fanned  iatopieaas  of  iUhnm 
fwoigfita.  TImb  paddpid  aniokB  ndth  wUcli  Beirnon  fvmiahaa  Aoae  wko 
made  to  jl  «re»  gaid-doav  abvei»  hovea,  oatneh-ftedieiay  «aU  end  emi. 
We  010  not  inlanned  wheilKr  A»  goU-dnat  be  e  aaliTo  paoductp  or  be 
yraonred  by  imdiog  with  otker  wtiena.  Ilie  elavtia  ere  pioeenad  eUefly 
fimn  Be^Mrmi  and  tbe  otbcr  tribeftvy  diatriota  <o  the  eooth  of  BomoBy 
vhece  e  legnkr  eyvtem  of  elftve4Muitiqg  hes  long  been  cairied  on.  Iko 
inhabitants  of  these  districts  make  yearly  incuieions  into  the  neigUbowing 
ni^gro  coonedesy  and  oacry  Miwwf  aa  afawet,  as  many  of  the  inh^taata  aa 
iimf  can  aake  piiaoners.  Toivanls  ifaeir  oam  jnatifieetion  they  aijgaa^ 
ehel  ihe  negroes  OMoannihals :  eo  geeet  e  iwaoiabinnoe  has  Aftioan  kjastica 
to  that  of  £«ope.  The  excuses  aae  eqnally  jaatifiebkb  and  in  both  eaaea 
«fiiaUy  true.  The  civel  is  obtained  Iiodi  a  species  of  eat.  The  aBwal  n 
irritated  tillitpempiiieicepioBsly,  and  than  the  noistow  ia  oaesfally  fenpei 
from  the  hair.  This  operation  is  nsneved  at  short  interiaJey  till  the  nniaaal 
eqnse^  which  asually  happens  in  twelve  or  fonrteen  days.  One  cat  ge- 
nfiBally  yields  half  an  oince  of  eii^  Tie  inhabitanta  9i  Bomoa  Csna  the 
iron  sffofded  by  their  eonntry  into  soeh  slig^  tools  as  their  wivk  ifqaiwafc 
Of  Aeir  hemp,  they  aiahe  a  kind  of  coene  liBea,  end  ^  cotton,  a  load 
of  doth  which  is  dyed  blae,  aad  highly  vahied*  They  OHysfco  carpets 
lor  coverings  to  their  horsea,  aad  coToiings  fo€  tents,  of  voel»  and  the  heir 
of  cameb  «Qd  goatiu  None  of  Aeae  ansnafiMBtuias  are  eo  eztenaiFe  as  to 
allew  exportation.  Ia  lotnra  for  the  articles  exported,  they  nusei?e  copper^ 
fcoass,  aad  dellan  £nom  Tripoli,  by  the  way  of  Faaian,  aid  woollen  caps^ 
check  lausns,  light  coarse  woidlea  cloths,  baize,  bamcani^  avsall  Tarkey 
carpeta,  and  plain  Masncata  carpets,  alk  wmoght  and  imvrroagh^  lissnes 
jmd  brocades,  sabia-blades,  icaives,  sdssar%  ceral  beadi»  smiil  looking* 
irlisfsn  &c« 

Tomnu^  The  towns  of  Bomoa  are  in  general  lai^a  aad  wellnbuilty 
anrroonded  with  wbUs  fboas  36  to  40  feet  ia  height  and  20  ioet  thick. 
Hie  praadpal  besides  Koaka  are — Binm,  the  xesideaGe  of  the  enltanr«> 
Old  JBimief  the  aacient  capital,  which  ia  aaxd  to  have  had  once  a  popnlation 
of  200,000  aoa]sr-4Uidilfi^omoii,  16  milea  from  Koaka,  miA  BOfiaO  kk- 


Mahdaea.!  To  the  &  of  Bemoa  ia  the  cenatry  of  Maadara,  the 
anltaa  of  which  reaides  at  Mora,  6  days'  march,  or  180  inikBa  horn 
Konka.  .Major  Denham  en  hisnwitB  to  Ais  district  from  Kenka,  passed 
throagha  lai^  town  caHed  Zlsflfoo,  with  a  popolation  of  30,000 eool^ 
aad  another  popnloas  town  called  Affiig4iy.  The  aeigfabonring  lowaewam 
Sqgama^  Kiudacha,  Xkiummt  aad  Emgm.  The  northemmost  poial 
of  the  Miandara  bilk  commeooe  near  the  town  of  JM0n>,and  exlvad  in  ap« 
lawndy  interminable  ri^gea  E.&  E.,  SLW.,  aad  W>    'Oose  aeemit  tto 
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eye  appareiitly  did  not  exceed  2500  feet;  bnt  the  peeks  in  tbe  dwtmice 
eeemed  to  be  sevenl  thontand  feet  higher.  Iron  is  found  in  ahandaiioe  in 
ell  the  Mandara  hills.  All  tbe  hooMy  or  hnta,  at  Mandara  have  outer 
doora  to  the  coort,  which  are  made  of  pieces  of  wood,  hai^ied  togedier 
with  iron.  They  make  binges,  small  bare,  and  a  sort  of  boe,  nsed  to  weed 
tbe  com,  and  send  them  for  sale  to  the  Bomoa  towns.  The  iron  they  use 
is  mostly  brongbt  from  tbe  west,  near  Ftorowfaa.  Use  piindpal  Maadnm 
towns,  eight  in  number,  all  stand  in  a  valley ;  theur  inhabitants  profess  Ial»- 
mism.  The  people  of  Mandara  are  an  intelligent  and  lively  race,  with 
features  altogether  less  flattened  than  the  Bomonese.  Mandara  was  for- 
merly comprised  within  the  territory  of  the  sultan  of  Korowa^  a  0Q<mtiy 
bordering  upon  it  to  the  S.  W^— To  the  S.  £.  of  Mandara  b  a  covntzy 
called  Musgoro  /^the  Shouaas  border  on  tbe  N.  and  N.*  E.  frontien.  Major 
Denham  met  with  a  native  who  said  that  be  bad  been  80  days  S.  of  Man- 
dara, to  a  country  called  Adamowa^  which  be  described  as  being  sitoated 
in  the  centre  of  a  plain  surrounded  with  mountains  ten  times  aa  high  as 
the  Mandara  chain.  He  passed  several  extensive  lakes  in  tbe  journey ; 
and  before  arriving  at  Adamowa,  crossed  a  river  flowing  from  the  W.  be- 
tween two  very  high  ridges. 

Kingdom  ov  Logoun.]]  Dr  Oudney's  mission  had  heard  much  of  a 
great  river,  the  Sharyy  falling  from  the  south  into  the  Tchad  ;  and,  after 
some  difficulties,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  to  visit  it  and  the 
kingdom  of  Loggun,  situated  on  its  banks.  They  were  surprised  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  stream,  which  they  foimd  near  its  junction,  about  half  a 
mile  broad,  and  running  at  the  rate  of  between  two  and  three  miles  an 
hour.  They  traced  it  upwards  sbout  forty  miles,  and  saw  it  flowing,  '  in 
great  beauty  and  majesty,  past  tbe  high  walls  of  the  cubital  of  Ix^gun.' 
This  country,  now  seen  and  heard  of  for  the  first  time  by  Europeans,  pre- 
sented some  features  superior  to  any  yet  seen  in  Africa.  Amid  the  funous 
warfare  of  the  surrounding  states,  the  Loggonese  have  steadily  cultivated 
peace,  which,  by  a  skilful  neutrality,  they  have  been  able  to  maintain. 
Tliey  are  industrious,  and  work  steadily  at  the  loom,  which  is  comndered 
here  as  an  occupation  not  degrading  to  freemen.  The  cloth,  after  being 
thrice  steeped  in  a  dye  composed  of  their  incomparable  indigo,  is  laid  on 
the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  and  beaten  with  wooden  mallets,  till  it  acquires 
the  most  brilliant  gloss.  They  have  a  metallic  currency,  only  indeed  of 
iron ;  but  none  of  their  neighbours  have  any  thing  of  the  kind.  They  are 
described  as  a  remarkably  handsome  and  healdiy  race ;  the  females,  in 
particular,  far  more  intelligent,  and  possessing  a  superior  carriage  and  man- 
ner to  those  of  any  neighbouring  nation.  We  are  concerned  to  add,  that, 
though  much  superior  in  these  respects  to  the  Bomou  females,  they  Ml 
below  them  in  those  virtues,  which  form  the  chief  ornament  of  th^  sex. 
In  particular,  we  find  them  charged  with  a  total  absence  of  commcsi 
honesty.  '  They  examined  every  thing,  even  to  the  pockets  of  my  trowseis ; 
and  more  inquisitive  ladies  I  never  saw  in  any  country.  They  begged  for 
every  thing,  and  nearly  all  attempted  to  steal  something.  When  found 
out,  they  only  laughed  heartily,  clapped  their  hands  tc^^ether,  and  ex- 
claimed— ^Why,  how  sharp  he  is  I  Only  think  I  Why,  he  caught  us.' — 
Loggun  is  very  abimdant  in  provisions  of  all  kinds,  the  cattle  being  chiefly 
furnished  by  Shouaas,  who  inhabit  in  great  numbers  about  the  lake.  Un- 
happily, it  swarms  vrith  another  species  of  life :  *  flies,  bees,  and  moequi- 
tos,  with  immense  black  toads,  vie  with  each  other  in  their  peace-destroy, 
ing  powers.'    The  inhabitants  dare  not  stir  out  for  two  or  three  hours  in 
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the  dsjr,  without  the  baaard  of  their  bites  produdng  eerioiu  ilfaieee  i  children 
haTe  been  known  to  be  killed  by  them.  The  only  resource  is,  to  make  a 
fire  ai  wet  stimw,  and  sit  inrolVed  in  the  thick  smoke  it  prodnoes— if  the 
remedy  is  not  thought  worse  than  the  evil. 


CHAP.  IV.—THE  F£LLATAH  KINGDOM. 

Territory  of  the  Bedees.]  Dr  Oadney  obtained  permission,  to 
make  an  excursion  westward  from  Bomou  into  Soodan.  Their  way  at  first 
lay  pertly  along  the  banks  of  the  Yeou,  which  were  here  found  well  cultiyat- 
ed^and  crowded  with  towns  and  villages.  Beyond  the  Bomou  frontier,  the 
route  led  along  the  territories  of  the  BedeeSy  a  rude  people,  who,  protected 
by  natural  fastnesses,  hold  themselves  still  independent,  and  retain  their 
Pagan  rites,  on  which  ground  it  is  considered  the  first  duty  of  all  the 
neigbbourixig  nations  to  enslave  or  kill  them.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Bedees  should  do  in  like  manner  towards  them :  and  hence  this 
tract  becomes  extremely  dangerous,  especially  as  the  caravans  have  a  habit 
of  considering  all  they  meet  as  Bedees.  The  party  experienced  one  day 
an  extreme  and  remarkable  cold.  The  water  was  covered  with  thin  flakes 
of  ice,  and  the  leathern  water-skins  were  frozen  as  hard  as  a  board. 

Fellatau  Territory.^]  On  entering  the  territory  now  included  in 
.the  empire  of  the  Fellatahs,  the  travellers  found  themselves  at  once  in  the 
midst  of  superior  cultivation,  and  a  superior  people.  The  fields  were 
covered  with  large  crops  of  wheat,  two  of  which  were  annually  produced 
by  irrigation,  and  the  grain  stored  in  large  granaries  raised  on  poles  as  a 
security  from  the  insects.  As  this,  however,  was  a  conquered  country, 
the  ravages  of  Fellatah  war&re  were  visible,  and  whole  quarters  were  seen 
in  the  towns,  from  whidi  all  the  inhabitants  had  been  carried  into  slavery. 
Katagum^  a  district  which  can  muster  20,000  foot  and  4000  horse,  had 
been  recently  wrested  from  Bomou,  and  formed  now  the  most  westerly 
Fellatah  province.  The  Yeou  was  now  seen  in  a  new  direction,  coming 
from  the  south,  out  of  a  country. said  to  be  mountainous,. and  inhabited  by 
rude  tribes. 

HutoryJ^  Clapperton  informs  us  that  the  founder  of  Soccatoo,  the 
sheikh  Othman  Danfodio,  came  originally  from  the  woods  of  Ader  or  Ta^ 
dela ;  and,  having  settled  in  Ghoober,  built  a  town,  where  the  Fellatahs 
soon  began  to  gather  round  him.  Driven  from  Ghoober,  he  retired  to 
Ader,  where  he  built  himself  a  town ;  but  the  Fellatahs  continuing  to  flock 
to  him,  he  ventured  to  attack  the  heathen  tribes  of  Soodan,  and  soon  con* 
quered  Kano,  and  overran  Ghoober.  After  this  the  whole  of  Houssa, 
with  Cubbe,  Youri,  and  part  of  NyfPee,  fell  under  his  dominion.  No 
sooner  had  the  Fellatahs  fairly  estabUshed  themselves,  than  Arabs,  from 
both  .the  £.  and  W.  came  to  congratulate  Danfodio  on  his  newly  acquired 
territory ;  and  numbers  of  Fellatahs  from  the  W.  came  to  settle  in  Houssa. 
These  the  sheikh  located  prindpally  in  Zegzeg.  **  The  Fellatahs  or  Fou- 
lahs,"  continues  Cli4>perton,  "  before  he  gathered  them  under  his  govern- 
ment, did  not  live  in  towns,  but  were  scattered  over  the  greater  part  of 
Soudan,  attending  to  their  herds  and  flocks,  living  in  temporary  huts,  ge- 
nerally in  the  midst  of  unfrequented  woods,  and  seldom  visiting  the  towns. 
This  business  they  left  to  the  women,  who  attended  the  markets,  and  sold 
the  produce  of  their  cattle.  The  men  were  reported  to  live  a  religious 
and  harmless  life,  spe;iding  a  great  part  of  .their  .time. in  reading  the  Koran 
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nd  odMT  raligioM  bMkk  Nmr  nd  llwii»  •  fienr  of  their  levned 
woold  c«aie  fortk,  and  cngpage  thenMslvM  far  *  few  jmn  with  tkc  M*- 
konelui  mdtiBi  sad  gOT«nion»  vatil  they  kad  o»lleoted  a  litde 
with  which  they  pnicfaaMd  ft  few  cattle*  and  tkn  rataned  to  the 
to  their  coantrymen,  miio  mored  about  from  one  proTince  to  anodier, 
cording  to  the  seasons,  and  the  nature  and  quantity  of  pasture  and 
contented  with  buildiag  taifKiiary  huts  of  ttrftw  ttld  raihet^  and  to  be  left 
in  peace.  No  one  indeed  thou^^t  of  disturbing  them,  or  of  intafenog 
WiUl  tbair  ptraaHa,  they  being  ]»obably  considered  as  too  coBteaBtptible 
md  flMigaificaBt  to  coccHe  any  fear.  Tbas  disponed,  oo  one  but  ihem- 
s^aa  lamw  or  could  guess  at  their  numbers.  Melli,  or  the  petty  kij^ 
doaofl  of  Foot»*Tonm,  Foota-Bondoo,  and  Foota-Jidlo,  were  the  places 
whenos  Aey  spread  theaiBelires  eastward,  until  they  became  rery  counder^ 
able,  ia  point  of  namben,  in  all  the  conntties  between  the  above-mentuMicd 
placaa  and  Waday.  Many  of  them  had  performed  their  pilgrimage  te 
Mecca,  and  others  had  visited  the  empires  of  Turkey  and  Morocco,  aa  also 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  bringing  back  with  ^m  all  the  Arabic  books 
th^  wera  aUe  to  beg  or  buy."  In  1816  the  old  rimkhdied,  when  his  sob 
Mohammed  Bello  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Houssa ;  but  the  ooa- 
qaered  tefniorics  to  the  westward  were  given  to  his  nephew  jncniammed 
Ben  Abdallah.  The  death  of  Danfodio  was  the  signal  for  the  conquered 
ptuvlnees  to  reroH ;  but  the  suhaa  Bello  has  retaken  the  greater  part  of 
Ghoober  and  Nyffiw ;  and  Zamfra,  Yomi,  and  Cubbe  have  in  part  aah- 
mitted,  on  condition  of  being  ruled  by  th^  natiTe  chiefs. 

!%#  FBUataks.^  The  Fellatahs  are  so  named  by  the  Negroes,  but  they 
theaosalres  use  m  tenn  FdUm^  or  mora  exactly  Patilan;  but  as  this 
aatioD  caniea  away  Negroes  for  the  purposes  of  slavery,  FeUatak  appears 
to  be  a  term  of  reproach,  like  that  of  Serdu  by  which  the  Ne|;roes  desig- 
nate the  Tuaricks.  At  Senegal,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Grambia,  they 
are  called  F^iUh  and  PM»*  Mungo  Park  designates  them  under  the 
irat  of  these  names,  and  MoUier  under  the  second.  Mr  Hodgson  omtends 
that  the  Fellatahs  are  not  of  Arabian  nor  of  Berber  origin,  but  that  they 
haf«  descended  from  the  elevated  plateau  where  the  Niger  takes  its  origin. 
As  the  Fellatahs  neighbour  on  Abyssinia,  it  is  probable  that  they  have  some 
relation  with  the  FaUaaehaa  of  that  country.  Bruce  says  that  the  latter 
are  Jews,  and  speak  the  ancient  Ethiopian  language,  but  this  language  Is 
very  little  known.  An  examination  of  the  language  of  Hbboo,  £>ninoa, 
Haoussa,  and  Timbuctooi  proves  that  they  have  no  declensions  either  for 
the  genders  or  for  the  plural  number.  Perhaps  even  their  verbs  are  not 
conjugated.  If  we  compared  the  language  of  the  Tuaricks  who  inhabit 
the  N.,  and  that  of  the  Fellatahs  to  the  S.,  with  the  simple  and  uncuhi* 
vated  idiom  of  Soudan,  perhaps  we  should  find  that  there  exists  as  much 
diilerenoe  between  the  langoages  of  Africa,  as  between  the  colours  of  its 
tnhahitants,  and  that,  like  them,  they  may  be  dirided  into  white  and 
blaok.  The  manners  of  the  Fellatahs  are  thus  described  by  Clapper- 
ton  »-^<' The  dress  of  the  men  is  a  red  cap  with  a  blue  tassel  of  6ilk,awfaite 
turban,  part  of  wbicb,  or  a  fold,  shades  the  brow  and  eyes ;  another  fold 
Is  taken  over  the  nose,  which  covers  the  mouth  and  chin,  hanging  down 
on  the  breast ;  a  white  shirt,  close  at  the  breast,  and  short  in  the  skirt,  a 
large  white  tobe  and  white  trowsers,  trimmed  with  red  or  green  silk, 
and  a  pair  of  sandals  or  boots :  this  is  the  dress  of  the  greater  pan  of 
the  weidthy  inhabitants.  When  travelling,  they  wear,  over  the  turban,  a 
broad-brlnittied  straw  hat,  with  a  round,  low  crown.    Some  who  do  not 
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sffieet  great  sanctity  or  learning,  wear  check  tobes  and  blue  turbans  oyer 
the  forehead,  with  the  end  hanging  down  behind  ;  the  poorer,  a  white 
cfaedL  tobe,  white  cap  and  trowsers,  and  ssndals.  Some  are  content  with 
the  straw  hat  only ;  bnt  all  wear  a  sword,  which  is  carried  oyer  the  left 
shoulder.  The  women  haye  a  cloth  striped  with  blue,  white,  and  red, 
fidlii^  as  low  as  the  ancles ;  silyer  rings  in  the  ears,  abont  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter ;  bracelets  of  horn,  glass,  brass,  copper,  or  silyer,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  wearer ;  round  the  neck,  beads  and  strings  of 
glass  or  coral ;  round  the  ancles,  brass,  copper,  or  silyer,  and  sometimes 
rings  on  the  toes  as  well  as  fingers.  The  fashionable  ornament  is  a 
Spanish  dollar  soldered  fast  to  a  ring.  The  poor  women  haye  pewter, 
brass,  and  copper  rings.  Tlie  hair  is  generally  turned  up  like  a  crest  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  with  something  like  a  pig  s  tail  hwging  down  from 
each  extremity,  a  little  before  the  ears. 

**  Some  of  the  Fellatah  women  haye  the  hair  frizzed  out  at  the  ends,  all 
round  the  head ;  others  haye  the  hair  plaited  in  four  small  plaits,  going 
round  the  head  like  a  riband  or  bandeau.  This  and  aU  the  plaited  parts, 
are  well  smeared  oyer  with  indigo  or  shumri.  The  razor  is  applied  to 
smooth  all  uneyen  places,  and  to  giye  a  high  and  fine  arch  to  the  forehead ; 
they  thin  the  eye-brows  to  a  fine  line,  which,  with  the  eye-lashes,  are 
rubbed  oyer  with  pounded  lead  ore :  this  b  done  by  drawing  a  small  pen 
that  has  been  dipped  in  this  ore.  The  teeth  are  then  dyed  with  the  gora- 
nut,  and  a  root  of  a  shining  red  colour ;  the  hands  and  feet,  the  toe  and 
finger  nails,  are  stained  red  with  henna.  A  lady,  thus  equipped,  is  fit  to 
appear  in  the  best  society.  The  looking'^lass  is  a  circular  piece  of  metal, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  set  in  a  small  skin  box,  and  is  often 
applied  to.  The  young  girls  of  the  better  sort  of  people,  dress  much  in 
the  same  mannw  as  their  mothers,  after  they  arriye  at  the  age  of  nine  or 
ten :  before  that,  they  haye  yery  little  dress,  except  the  binta  or  apron, 
scolloped  or  yandyked  round  with  red  cloth,  with  two  long,  broad  strings 
yandyked  round  in  the  same  manner,  hanging  down  as  low  as  the  heels 
behind.  This  is  the  dress  of  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  until  fit  for  mar- 
riage, as  also  of  a  great  many  of  the  yirgin  female  slayes. 

'^  Their  marriages  are  celebrated  without  any  pomp  or  noise.  The 
bride,  as  fiaj:  as  I  was  informed,  is  alwajrs  consulted  by  her  parents,  but  a 
refusal  on  her  part  is  unknown.  The  poorer  class  of  people  make  up 
matters  much  in  the  same  way ;  that  is,  after  haying  got  the  consent  of 
one  another,  they  ask  their  father  and  mother.  The  dowry  giyen  by  a 
man  of  good  condition  with  regard  to  riches,  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
young  female  slayes,  caryed  and  mounted  calabashes  or  gourds,  fiUed  with 
milled  dourra,  and  rice,  cloths  for  the  loins,  bracelets,  and  the  equipage  of 
her  toilet,  and  one  or  two  large  wooden  mortars  for  beating  com,  &c.  and 
stones  for  grinding,  &c. :  eyen  these  are  carried  in  procession  on  the  heads 
of  her  female  slayes,  when  she  first  goes  to  her  husband's  house. 

**  They  always  bury  their  dead  behind  the  house  which  the  deceased  oc- 
cupied while  living.  The  following  day,  all  the  friends  dnd  relations  of 
the  deceased  yisit  the  head  of  the  family,  and  sit  awhile  with  the  bereayed 
party.  If  the  husband  dies,  the  widow  returns  to  the  house  of  her  parents, 
with  the  property  she  brought  with  her. 

**  The  domestic  slaves  are  generally  well  treated.  The  males  who  haye 
anived  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  are  given  a  wife,  and  sent  to  live 
at  their  villages  and  farms  in  the  country,  where  they  build  a  hut,  and, 
imtil  the  harvest,  are  fed  by  their  owners.     When  the  time  for  cultivatmg 
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the  ground  and  sowing  the  seed  comes  on,  the  owner  points  ont  what  he 
requires,  and  what  is  to  he  sown  on  it.  The  slave  is  then  allowed  to  in- 
close a  part  for  himself  and  family.  The  hours  of  kbour,  for  fab  master, 
are  from  daylight  till  mid-day ;  tl^  remainder  of  the  day  is  employed  on 
his  own,  or  in  any  other  way  he  may  think  proper.  At  the  time  of  har- 
rest,  when  they  cut  and  tie  up  the  grain,  each  slave  gets  a  bundle  of  the 
different  sorts  of  grain,  about  a  bushel  of  our  measure,  for  himself.  The 
grain  on  his  own  ground,  is  entirely  left  for  his  own  use,  and  he  m&y  dis- 
pose of  it  as  he  thinks  proper.  At  the  vacant  seasons  of  the  year,  he 
must  attend  to  the  calls  of  his  master,  whether  to  accompany  Inm  on  a 
journey,  or  to  go  to  war  if  so  ordered. 

**  The  children  of  a  slave  are  also  slaves,  and  when  able,  are  usually 
sent  out  to  attend  the  goats  and  sheep,  and  at  a  more  advanced  age,  die 
bullocks  and  larger  cattle ;  they  are  soon  afterwards  taken  home  to  the 
master's  house,  to  look  after  his  horse  or  his  domestic  concerns,  as  long  as 
they  remain  single,  llie  domestic  slaves  are  fed  the  same  as  the  rest  of 
the  fiimily,  with  whom  they  appear  to  be  on  an  equality  of  footing.  Ihe 
children  of  slaves,  whether  dwelling  in  the  house  or  on  the  farm,  are  never 
sold,  unless  their  behaviour  is  such,  that  after  repeated  punishment,  they 
continue  unmanageable,  so  that  the  master  is  compelled  to  part  with  them. 
The  slaves  that  are  sold,  are  those  taken  from  the  enemy,  or  newly  pur- 
chased, who  on  trial  do  not  suit  the  purchaser.  When  a  male  or  female 
slave  dies  unmarried,  his  property  goes  to  the  owner.  The  children  of  the 
slaves  are  sometimes  educated  with  those  of  the  owner ;  but  this  is  not  ge- 
nerally the  case. 

**  The  male  and  female  children  of  the  better  sort  of  the  Fellatah^  are  all 
taught  to  write  and  read  Arabic,  but  are  instructed  separately.  The  male 
children  of  the  great  are  generally  sent  to  another  town,  at  some  distance 
from  that  where  their  parents  reside,  to  receive  their  education ;  in  wluch 
case  they  usually  reside  in  the  house  of  a  Mend,  and  a  mallem,  or  man  of 
learning,  attends  them.  Those  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  generally 
send  their  children  to  the  schools,  which  they  attend  for  an  hour  at  day- 
break, and  another  at  sunset,  reading  their  Arabic  lessons  aloud  and  simul- 
taneously. They  are  required  to  get  their  lessons  by  heart  before  the 
writing  is  washed  off  the  board  on  which  it  is  written.  The  ink  thus  di- 
luted is  drunk  by  the  scholars,  when  their  master  writes  a  new  lesson  on 
the  board. 

"  These  Africans  keep  up  the  appearance  of  religion :  they  pray  five 
times  a  day.  They  seldom  take  the  trouble  to  wash  before  prayers,  ex- 
cept in  the  morning ;  but  they  go  through  the  motions  of  washing,  clapping 
their  hands  on  the  ground  as  if  in  water,  and  muttering  a  prayer.  All 
their  prayers  and  religious  expressions  are  in  Arabic ;  and  I  may  say,  with- 
out exaggeration,  taking  Negroes  and  Fellatahs  together,  that  not  one  in  a 
thousand  knows  what  he  is  saying.  All  they  know  of  their  religion  is,  to 
repeat  their  prayers  by  rote  in  Arabic.  Of  the  Fellatahs,  about  one  in  ten 
is  able  to  read  and  write.  They  believe,  they  say,  in  predestination,  but 
it  is  all  a  farce.  They  believe,  however,  in  divination  by  the  book,  in 
dreams,  and  in  good  and  bad  omens. 

"  The  government  of  the  Fellatahs  in  Soodan,  is  in  its  infancy.  The 
governors  of  the  different  provinces  are  appointed  during  pleasure  ;  and  all 
their  property,  on  their  death  or  removal,  falls  to  the  sultan.  The  ap- 
pointment to  a  vacancy  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  is  generally  a 
near  relation,  provided  that  his  property  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  bid 
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w^  to  the  mirk.  All  the  inferior  effices  in  die  towns  ard  sold  in  like  man* 
ner  by  tlio  govemorsy  who  also  succeed  to  the  property  of  those,  petty 
•fficen  at  their  death  or  removal.  In  the  province  of  Elanoy  they  have  no 
ngnkr  system  of  taxation.  A  great  deal  of  marketable  property  is  claimed 
by  the  govemoTi  such  as  two-thirds  of  the  produce  of  all  the  date-trees  and 
other  firmi-traei^  the  proprietor  being  allowed  only  the  repiaining  third.  A 
•mall  duty  is  also  levied  on  every  article  sold  in  the.  market ;  or,  in  lieu 
thereof  a  certain  rent  is  paid  for  the  stall  or  shed,  A  duty  is  also  fixed 
«M&  ewy  iohe  that  is  dyed  blue,  and  sold.  On  grain,  there  is  no  duty. 
Kaao  produces  the  greatest  revenue  that  the  sultan  receives :  it  is  paid 
monthly,  in  hones,  doth,  and  cowries*  Adamowa  pays  yearly  in  slaves ; 
Yiacoha,  la  slaves  and  lead-ore ;  Zegzeg,  in  slaves  and  cowries ;  Zamfra, 
the  same ;  Hadiga  and  Katagnm,  and  Zaonima,  in  horses,  bullocks,  and 
■laves  ;  Cashaa,  in  slaves,  cowries,  and  cloth ;  Ader,  or  Tadela,  in  bul- 
locks^  sheep,  camels,  and  a  coarse  kind  of  cotton  dothi  like  what  is  called 
by  «s  a  coonterpsae." 

ZxGZEO.]  Both  Cashna  and  Kano  were  at  one  time  tributsry  to  the 
sovereign  of  Zegzeg.  This  district  is  bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  Gu* 
an  and  Cashna ;  on  the  K  by  Kano ;  on  the  S.  £.  by  Yacoba ;  on  the  S, 
by  a  mountainous  unknown  tract,  called  Bowshivy  which  is  said  to  extend 
to  the  ocean ;  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  Nyffee.  The  country  in  the  vidnity 
of  Zaria^  the  capital,  is  dear  of  wood,  and  all  either  in  pasture  or  under 


Kano,  &c.]  Kano,  or  Gana^  b  a  highly  cultivated  and  populous  country. 
Its  ci^pital  is  situated  in  N.  lat.  1^  34^,  and  £.  long.  9«  13^.  It  may 
eootaiii  from  30,000  to  40,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  great  proportion 
are  siamss.  It  is  fiuned  over  all  Central  Africa  lor  dyeing  of  cloth.  The 
Negroes  here  are  excesnvdy  polite  and  ceremonious.  This  district  is 
sepmtad  from  Cashna  by  a  large  stream  which  flows  towards  the  W.  and 
washes  the  dty  of  Sockstoo*— The  district  of  Katagum  is  subordinate  to 
Kano.— Not  fiir  to  the  southward  is  the  csnotry  of  Yacoba,  called  by  the 
Mahommedaas  Botisfy,  or  *  the  country  of  infidels.'  The  Yeou  tskas  its 
rise  here,  and,  after  passing  Katagum,  turns  eastward  and  fiadls  into  the 
Tchad.     The  Girkwa  and  Sockna  join  the  Yeou  to  the  N.  of  Katsgum. 

CA8HKA.3  The  principal  dty  of  this  country  is  situated  in  N.  laL  12" 
SO'.  Its  fiiirs  are  attended  by  merchants  from  Gbadamis  and  Tuat,  and 
by  many  Tuaricks.  The  principal  articles  are  slaves  and  salt ;  and  it 
forms  a  commercial  entrepot  between  Egypt  and  Fezzan,  and  Southern 
Nigritia. 

City  or  Soccatoo.^  This  city,  the  present  capital  of  the  Fellatah 
domtamnsi  is  ntnated  ia  N.  lat.  13«  ^  52^  and  £.  long.  6"  12'.  It  stands 
OB  the  top  of  a  low  hill,  near  the  junction  of  an  inconsiderable  stream 
with  the  2^in&ie  river,  which  crossing  the  district  of  Cabbe  in  a  S.  W. 
Election,  at  the  distance  of  four  days'  journey,  enters  the  Quocra. 
Tlie  namo  sinifies  a  halting  place,  the  aty  having  been  built  by  the  Fel- 
ktahs,  after  Uieir  conquest  of  Ghoober  and  Zaaifra,  about  the  year  1805. 
^  It  occapiesi'*  says  captain  Chipperton,  "  a  loag  ridge  which  slopes  gently 
towards  the  north,  and  appeared  to  me  the  most  p<^ulous  town  I  had 
visited  ia  the  interior  of  Airica ;  for,  unlike  most  oth^  towns  in  Houssa, 
where  the  houses  are  tlmily  scattered,  it  is  laid  out  in  regular  well-built 
streets.  The  houses  i^proach  close  to  the  walls,  which  were  built  by  the 
present  saltaa  b  1818,  afier  the  death  of  his  father ;  the  old  walls  being 
too  confiiied  for  the  iuGreasing  popukdon.    This  wall  is  between  twenty 
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and  thiiiy  feet  higfai  and  haa  twelve  gatea,  which  are  regokily  doaed  at 
annaet.  There  are  two  large  moa^esy  including  the  new  one  at  preaem 
huUding  by  the  Gadado,  besidea  seTeral  other  placet  for  prayer.  There  ia 
a  apaciouB  market-place  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  another  huge  aqoare 
in  front  of  the  atdtan's  residence.  The  dwellings  of  the  princqial  people 
are  surrounded  with  high  walls,  which  enclose  numerooa  ooozea  and  flat- 
roofed  houses,  built  in  the  Moorish  style ;  whose  large  wnter-sponta  of 
baked  clay,  projecting  from  the  eaTee,  resemble  at  first  sight  a  tier  of  gons. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  Fellatahs,  possessing  numerous  akve^ 
Such  of  the  latter  aa  are  not  employed  in  domestic  dutiea,  reside  in  hoMss 
by  themselves,  where  they  follow  various  trades ;  the  master,  of  oooise, 
reaping  the  profit.  Their  ilsual  employmenta  are  weaving,  houaebniMiag, 
shoe-making,  and  iron-work :  many  bring  fire-wood  to  the  maiket  for  safe. 
Those  employed  in  raising  grain  and  tending  cattle,  of  which  the  Fellalahs 
have  immense  herds,  reside  in  villages  without  the  dty.  It  is  customary 
for  private  individuals  to  free  a  number  of  slaves  every  year,  according  to 
thdr  means,  during  the  great  feast  after  the  Rhamadan.  The  enfrundiiMd 
aeldom  return  to  their  native  country,  but  continue  to  reside  near  their  old 
masters,  still  acknowledging  them  as  their  superiors,  and  presenting  them 
yearly  with  a  portion  of  their  earnings.  The  trade  of  Soccatoo  is  at  pre- 
aent  inconaiderable,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  sunounding  coun^. 
The  neoessaries  of  life  are  very  cheap :  butchers'  meat  is  in  great  pJenty, 
and  very  good.  The  exports  are  principally  civet  and  blue  check  tobes, 
called  #Aarie,  iHiich  are  manufru^tured  by  the  slaves  ftY>m  Ny£fee,  of  whom 
the  men  are  considered  as  the  most  expert  weavers  in  Soodan,  and  the 
women  aa  the  best  spinners.  The  common  imports  are  brought  horn  the 
borders  of  Ashantee ;  and  coarse  calico  and  woollen  cloth,  in  small  qoan- 
litiea,  with  brass  and  pewter  dishes,  and  some  few  spices,  frtnn  Nyffee. 
The  Araba,  from  Tripoli  and  Ghadamis,  bring  unwrought  ailk,  aaiar  of 
roaea,  spices,  and  beads.  Shivea  are  both  exported  and  imported.  A  great 
quantity  of  Guinea  com  is  taken  every  year  by  the  Tuaricks  in  exidange 
for  salt.  The  market  is  extremely  well  supplied,  and  is  held  daily  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  On  the  north  side  of  Soccatoo  there  is  a  low  mardi, 
with  some  stagnant  pools  of  water,  between  the  city  and  the  river ;  this, 
perhaps,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  great  prevalence  of  ague,  aa  Uie  dty 
stands  in  a  fine  airy  situation." 


/■T 


CHAP,  v.— TIMBUCTOO. 

Ths  first  European  traveller  who  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  thia  myste- 
rious dty,  wasjmajor  Laing,  who  reached  it  in  1826,  but  was  barfaaronsly 
murdered  on  nis  return  homewards.  An  enterprising  Frenchman,  lii. 
Cailli6,  has  been  more  fortunate.  Setting  out  on  the  19th  of  April,  1827, 
from  Kakondy,  the  tomb  of  major  Peddie  and  major  Campbell,  he  crossed 
the  Senegal  at  Bafila,  and  after  paasing  the  lake  DfbOf  (the  Debbie  of 
former  writers,)  he  arrived  at  Cabra  on  the  Joliba,  and  disembariced  at  a 
point  13  miles  distant  from  Timbuctoo,  which  he  says  lies  to  the  south  of 
the  river.  Of  the  dty  itself  Cailli6  affirms  that  it  preaenta  at  first  sight 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  ill-looking  houses,  built  of  earth ;  that  it  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  immense  plains  of  a  yellowish  white  sand,  where 
not  even  the  wari>ling  of  a  bird  could  be  heard,  and  that  he  thinlni  <  the 
river  formerly  flowed  close  to  Tmibuctoo,  though  now  it  is  8  miles  to  the 
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N.  of  thai  dty.    Adams,  the  AmeriGan  §atlor,  who  was  ahipwieckad  in 
1810,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  earned  to  Umbnctoo  as  a  sUto, 
nentums  a  large  river,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  called  La  Mar 
Zarrahy  as  flowing  dose  to  that  dty  from  the  N.  £.    Leo  Africaans  states 
timt  the  branch-river  of  Timbuctoo  flows  to  the  W.  and  joins  the  Niger  at 
Cabnu     Sidi  Hamet  says  that  the  river  which  nins  by  Timbnctoo  is  a 
small  one,  which  occasionally  dries  np,  so  that  the  natives  are  then  obliged 
to  go  two  hoars  to  the  southward,  where  there  is  a  large  river  called 
ZoUbiL    Sfidi  Hamet  likewise  describes  a  much  larger  dty,  called  WastO' 
nah,  on  the  Niger,  60  days  to  the  S.  of  Timbuctoo.    ''  At  Timbnctoo," 
says  Cailli6,  *^  the  nights  are  as  hot  as  the  days,  and  I  could  get  no  rest  in 
the  diamber  which  had  been  prepared  for  me.    1  removed  to  the  court 
adjoining  the  house,  but  still  found  it  impossible  to  sleep.     The  heat  was 
oppressive ;  not  a  breath  of  air  irediened  the  atmosphere.    In  the  whole 
course  of  my  travels  I  never  found  myself  more  uncomfortable.     On  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  April  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  host,  who 
received  me  with  affiibility ;  afterwards  I  took  a  turn  round  the  dty.    I 
found  it  ndther  so  large  nor  so  populous  as  I  had  expected*    Its  commerce 
is  not  so  considerable  as  fame  has  reported.     There  was  not,  as  at  Jenn6, 
a  concourse  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  Soodan.   I  saw  in  the  streets 
of  Timbuctoo  only  the  camels  which  had  arrived  from  Cabra  laden  with 
the  merchandise  of  the  flotilla,  a  few  groups  of  the  inhabitants  sitting  on 
mats,  conversing  together,  and  Moors  lying  asleep  in  the  shade  before  their 
doors.     In  a  word,  every  thing  had  a  dull  appearance.     I  was  surprised  at 
the  inactivity,  I  may  even  say  indolence,  displayed  in  the  dty.     Some 
eolat-nnt  venders  were  crying  thdr  goods  in  the  streets  as  at  Jenn6.    About 
four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  heat  had  dimimshed,  I  saw  several  negro 
txaders,  all  well-dothed,  and  mounted  on  good  horses,  richly  harnessed,  go 
out  to  ride.     Prudence  forbids  them  to  venture  far  from  the  dty,  for  fear 
of  the  Tooariks,  who  would  make  them  pay  dearly  for  their  excursions. 
In  consequence  of  the  oppressive  heat,  the  market  is  not  held  until  three 
in  the  afternoon.     There  were  few  strangers  to  be  seen  except  the  Moors 
of  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Zawat,  who  often  come  hither ;  but  in  com- 
parison with  JennI,  the  market  is  a  desert.    At  Timbuctoo  it  is  very 
unuaual  to  see  any  other  merchandise  except  what  is  brought  by  the  ves- 
sels, and  a  few  articles  from  Europe,  such  as  glass  wares,  amber,  coral, 
sulphur,  paper,  &c.     I  saw  three  shops  kept  in  small  rooms,  well-stored 
with  stnflb  of  European  manufacture,     llie  merchants  put  out  at  their 
doom  cakes  of  salt  for  sale,  but  they  never  exhibit  them  in  the  market 
Such  as  do  bnsiaess  at  the  market  have  stalls  made  of  stakes,  covered  with 
mala,  to  protect  them  against  the  heat  of  the  sun.    My  host,  Sidi-Abdal- 
labi,  was  obliging  enough  to  show  me  over  one  of  his  magazines,  in  which 
he  stowed  his  European  merchandise.    I  observed  there  many  double- 
barrelled  guns,  with  the  mark  of  Saint  Etienne,  and  other  manufactories. 
In  general  French  muskets  are  much  prized,  and  sell  at  a  higher  rate  than 
those  of  other  nations.     I  also  saw  some  beantiftd  depbants'  teeth.    My 
host  told  me  that  he  procured  some  from  Jenn6,  but  the  larger  ones  had 
been  bought  at  Timbuctoo.     They  are  brought  hither  by  the  Tooariks  or 
Soorgoos,  the  Kissoors,  and  the  Dirimans,  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the 
liver.     They  do  not  hunt  the  elephant  with  fire-arms,  but  catch  it  in  snarea. 
I  regret  having  never  seen  one  of  these  animals  caught. 

''  The  dty  of  Timbuctoo  is  prindpally  inhabited  by  negroes  of  the 
Rissoor  nation.    Many  Moon  also  reside  there.    They  are  engaged  in 
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«Mde»«id,  like  EinopcBaSywlioreptirlothecoloiiiMintlielMypeof  Baldag 
dwr  fbrtmies,  they  nmuXij  man  to  llieir  own  oonntiy  to  enjoj  A&  inum 
of  tlMir  indintry.  They  have  ooondenble  inflnimca  over  the  airtivo 
inbabitaBti  of  Timbuctoo^  whose  Idng  or  gorernor  b  a  negro.  This  pfinoe^ 
vHio  is  naaed  Ounuy  10  imich  respected  by  his  sobjects.  He  is  fory 
ample  in  his  manners :  his  dress  is  like  that  of  the  Moon  of  Moneeo  ; 
cad  his  hoase  b  no  better  famished  than  those  of  the  Moorish  nierchBat&. 
He  is  himself  a  merchsnty  and  his  sons  trsde  with  Jenn6.  He  inheriled  • 
ooMiderable  fortune  from  his  ancestofS}  and  is  rery  rich.  He  has  fsv 
wires,  besides  an  infinite  number  of  filares,  and  is  a  aeslons  Mabomoiedse. 
Tile  sovereignty  is  hoeditaryy  descending  to  the  eldest  son.  Tlie  long 
does  not  lery  any  tribute  on  his  sabjectSi  or  on  foreign  merchants,  but  he 
leoeives  presents.  There  is  no  regidar  goyemment.  The  king  is  like  a 
lather  ruling  his  children.  He  is  mild  and  just,  and  has  nothing  to  km 
horn  his  subjects.  The  wUle  community,  indeed,  exhibits  the  amisMf 
and  simple  manners  of  the  patriarchs.  In  case  of  war,  all  are  ready  te 
serre ;  bat  the  mild  and  iaofiensive  manners  of  these  people  afibrd  Uttk 
ground  for  quarrels,  and  when  they  arise,  the  natives  of  Timbnctoo  rqwr 
le  their  chief,  vriio  assembles  a  council  of  the  elders,  all  of  whom  are 
blacks.  Though  the  Moors  are  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  these  coun- 
cils, yet  my  host,  Sidi-Abdallahi,  the  friend  of  Osman,  was  aomedmei 
allowed  to  be  present  at  them*  The  Moors  adinowledge  a  superior  among 
themselTes;  but  diey  are^  nevertheless,  amenable  to  the  aatborities  of  the 
country,  I  requested  my  host  to  present  me  to  the  king,  which,  wilh  hia 
usual  good-nature,  he  consented  to  do.  The  prince  receiyed  me  in  the 
midst  of  his  court.  He  was  seated  on  abeautiful  OMt,  with  a  rich  cnsluoii. 
We  seated  ourMlves  for  a  few  moments  at  a  little  distance  from  him. 
Sidi*Abdallahi,  after  briefly  relating  my  adyentures,  told  him  thafclwidied 
le  pay  my  respects  to  him.  I  could  not  undecstsnd  their  cenTersadan,  for 
they  spoke  in  the  language  ef  the  Kissoon.  The  king  afiterwarda  addressed 
me  in  Arsbic,  asking  some  questions  about  the  Christians,  and  themanneria 
which  they  had  treated  me.  After  a  short  time  we  took  our  leave :  I 
wished  to  haye  seen  this  interior  of  die  house,  but  my  curiosity  ooiild  uei 
be  gratified.  Hie  long  appeared  to  be  of  an  exceedingly  aimable  disp^ 
sition ;  his  age  might  be  about  fifty-fiye,  and  his  hair  was  white  and  coriy. 
He  was  of  the  middling  height,  and  his  colour  was  jet  blade  Ha  had  an 
aquiline  nose»  thin  lips,  a  grey  beard,  and  hirge  eyes,  and  his  whole  oou»- 
tenance  was  pleasing ;  his  dress,  like  those  of  the  Moors,  was  conpowd 
of  stuff  of  European  manufacture.  On  his  head  was  a  red  cap,  hvmd 
round  with  a  large  piece  of  muslin,  in  the  form  of  a  turban.  His  shoes 
were  of  morocco,  shi^)ed  like  our  morning  slippers,  and  made  in  the  ttnm 
try.  He  often  visited  the  mosque*  There  are,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
many  Moors  in  Timbuctoo,  anid  they  occupy  the  finest  houses  in  the  dty. 
They  very  soon  become  ridi  in  trade,  and  they  receive  coosignBMBila  of 
merchandise  from  Adrar,  Tafilet,  Taw&t,  Ardbmas,  Tripoli,  Tunis^  and 
Algien.  They  receiye  from  Europe,  tobacco  and  other  articles,  whidi 
they  send  by  csnoes  to  Jenn6  and  elsewhere.  Timbnctoo  may  be  regarded 
as  the  principal  entrepot  of  this  part  of  Afirica.  AH  the  salt  obtained  from 
the  mines  of  Tondeyni  is  brought  hither  on  camels.  The  Mooes  of  Mo- 
rocco and  other  countries  who  travel  to  the  Soodan,  remain  six  or  eight 
months  at  Timbuctoo  to  sell  Uieir  goods  and  get  ^eir  camels  re-laden, 
l^e  cakes  of  salt  are  tied  together  with  cords,  made  of  a  sort  of  grass 
*^*  *  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tandaye.     This  gram  is  dry  when 
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gBtliered ;  bnt  is  afterwards  moistened,  and  then  bnried  under  groimd  t* 

keep  it  from  the  snn  and  the  east  wind,  which  would  dry  it  too  rapidty. 

When  sufficiently  impregnated  with  moisture,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  eardi 

and  platted  into  cord,  which  the  Moors  use  for  Taiions  purposes.    The 

camels  frequently  throw  their  loads  off  their  backs ;  and  wlmi  the  cakei 

of  salt  amve  in  the  town  they  are  frequently  broken.     This  wodd  spoil 

tbeb  sale,  if  the  merchants  did  not  take  the  precaution  of  making  the 

alayes  join  them  together  again.    When  the  pieces  are  fastened  together, 

tlie  cakes  are  packed  up  agsun  with  a  stronger  kind  of  cord,  made  of  bnlfa 

liide.    Hie  cakes  are  ornamented  with  Uttle  designs,  suck  as  stripes, 

lozenges,  &c.  traced  in  black.    The  slaves  are  very  fond  of  eiecnting  these 

ornaments, — an  employment  whidi  enables  them  to  collect  a  little  supply 

of  salt  for  their  own  use.    In  general  the  slaTes  are  better  treated  at  Tim- 

buctoo  than  in  other  coimtries.  They  are  well-dothed  and  fed,  and  seldom 

beaten.    Tbey  are  required  to  observe  religious  duties,  which  they  do  very 

punctually ;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  regarded  as  merchandise,  and  are 

exported  to  Tripoli,  Morocco,  and  other  parts  of  the  coast,  where  they  are 

not  so  happy  as  at  Timbuctoo.    They  always  leave  that  place  with  re^(Te^* 

though  they  are  ignorant  of  the  fate  that  awaits  them  elsewhere.     At  the 

time  of  my  departure  I  saw  several  slaves  affectionately  bidding  eadi  other 

adieu.    Tlie  conformity  of  their  melancholy  condition  excites  among  thenr 

a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  mutual  interest.     At  parting  they  recommended 

good  behaviour  to  each  other;   but  the  Moors  frequently  hurry  their 

departure,  and  interrupt  these  affecting  scenes,  which  are  so  well  calculated 

to  exdte  commiseration  for  their  fate.    When  I  was  at  the  mosque,  a 

middle-aged  Moor  stepped  up  to  me  gravely,  and,  without  saying  a  word)  A.  f  f  V  ^*^ 

clipped  a  handful  of  cowries  into  the  pocket  of  my  coussabe.     He  with-   /H 

drew  immediately,  wtfEouf  affording  me  time  to  thank  him.     I  was  much  ' 

surprised  at  this  delicate  way  of  giving  alms. 

**  The  city  of  Timbuctoo  forms  a  sort  of  triangle,  measuring  about  three 
miles  in  circuit.  The  houses  are  large,  but  not  high,  connsting  entirely  . 
of  a  ground  floor.  In  some  a  sort  of  little  closet  is  constructed  above  the 
entrance.  They  are  built  of  bricks  of  a  round  form,  rolled  in  the  hands, 
and  baked  in  the  sun.  The  walls,  except  as  far  as  regards  thdr  height, 
resemble  those  of  Jenn6.  The  streets  of  Timbuctoo  are  clean,  and  suffi- 
dently  wide  to  permit  three  horsemen  to  pass  abreast.  Both  within  and 
without  the  town  there  are  many  straw  huts  of  a  circular  form,  like  those 
of  the  pastoral  Foulahs.  They  serve  as  dwellings  for  the  poor,  and  for 
the  slaves  who  sell  merchandise  for  their  masters.  Timbuctoo  contains 
seven  mosques,  two  of  which  are  large ;  each  is  surmounted  by  a  brick 
tower.  This  mysterious  city,  which  has  been  an  object  of  curiosity  for  so 
many  ages,  and  of  whose  population,  civilization,  and  trade  with  the 
Soodan,  such  exaggerated  notions  have  prevailed,  is  situated  in  an  immense 
plain  of  white  sand,  having  no  vegetation  but  stunted  trees  and  shrubs, 
such  as  the  mimosa  ferrugineay  which  grows  no  higher  than  three  or  four 
feet.  The  city  is  not  closed  by  any  barrier,  and  may  be  entered  on  any 
side.  Within  the  town  are  seen  some  of  the  balanitis  ^gypHaca^  and  in 
the  centre  is  a  palm-tree.  Timbuctoo  may  contain  at  most  about  10,(K)0 
or  12,000  inhabitants ;  all  are  engaged  in  trade.  The  population  is  at  times 
augmented  by  the  Arabs,  who  come  with  the  caravans,  and  remain  awhile 
in  the  dty.  In  the  plain,  several  species  of  grass  and  thistles  afford  food 
for  the  camels.  Fire-wood  is  very  scarce,  being  all  brought  from  thr 
neighbourhood  of  Cabra.     It  is  an  article  of  trade,  and  the  women  sell  it 
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in  the  OMrket-place.    It  is  only  burnt  by  the  rich;  the  poor 
dung  for  foel.     Water  ie  alto  sold  in  the  mariiet-pUce ;  the  women  g^¥»  « 
M  ^      meMnre  containing  about  half  a  pint  for  a  cowrie*. 

<<  Timbnctoo^  though  one  of  the  largest  cities  I  haTu  seen  in  Aftieiy  poo- 
aeeses  no  other  resources  but  its  trade  in  salt,  the  soil  being  totdly  unfia 
for  cultivation.  The  inhabitants  procure  from  Jenne  every  thing  re^unta 
for  the  supply  of  their  wants,  such  as  millet»  rice,  regetable  butter,  hooey, 
cotton,  Soodan  cloth,  preserved  prorisions,  candles,  soap,  allspice,  ouoos, 
dried  fish,  pistachios,  &c*  If  the  vessels  fi'om  Cabra  should  chaooe  to  be 
stopped  by  the  Tooariks,  the  inhabitanu  of  Timbuctoo  would  be  reduced 
to  fitfuine.  To  obriate  this  misfortune,  they  take  care  to  hare  their  ware- 
houses always  amply  stored  with  erery  kind  of  provision.  I  saw  the  ms- 
gasines  of  Sidi-Abdallabi  full  of  great  sacks  of  rice,  which  keeps  better 
than  millet.  For  these  reasons  the  vessels  which  come  down  the  river  to 
Cabra  are  deterred  from  making  any  resistance  to  the  Tooarika,  notwith- 
standing the  burden  of  their  exactions.  I  was  assured  that,  if  the  crews 
dared  but  to  strike  one  of  these  savages,  they  would  forthwith  declare  wsr 
against  Timbuctoo,  and  intercept  all  communication  with  the  port ;  the  dty 
could  then  receive  no  supplies.  To  the  W.S.W.  of  the  town  there  are 
laige  excavations,  from  35  to  40  feet  deep ;  these  are  reservoirB,  which  sre 
supplied  by  the  rains.  Hither  the  slaves  resort  to  procure  the  water  for 
dnnk  and  cooking.  This  water  is  tolerably  clear,  but  it  has  a  disagreeable 
taste,  and  is  very  hot.  These  reservoirs  have  no  covering  whatever ;  the 
water  is  consequently  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  hot  wind. 
The  excavations  are  dug  in  loose  sand.  I  descended  into  the  Isigest  of 
them  by  a  gentle  declivity :  the  bottom  was  not  quite  covered  with  water. 
I  remarked  some  veins  of  hard  red  sand ;  with  this  exception  the  soil  was 
gray  sand,  of  a  coarsuh  grain.  Near  the  reservoirs  are  some  small  planta- 
tions of  tobacco.  This  plant  grows  here  no  higher  than  five  or  six  inches, 
and  that  only  by  dint  of  watering.  It  is  the  only  cultivated  vegetable  that 
I  observed  in  this  country.  Some  Negroes  were  engaged  in  gathering  it ; 
and  I  remarked  that  it  had  already  run  to  seed.  They  dry  the  leavee  and 
pound  them  in  a  molW,  and  then  take  the  powder  without  any  further 
preparation.  It  is  merely  a  green  powder,  and  has  not  even  the  smell  of 
tobacco.  They  bring  it  to  market ;  but  the  richer  dass  of  people  prefer 
that  which  comes  from  Morocco,  which  is  of  a  far  better  quality.  The 
inhabitants  of  Timbuctoo  do  not  smoke ;  bat  the  wandering  Moors  who 
dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  use  pipes.  The  slaves  draw  the 
water  from  the  reservoirs  in  calabashes,  with  which  they  fill  leathern  bi^ 
which  are  carried  by  asses.  Before  they  proceed  to  work  they  amnse 
themselves  with  a  short  dance ;  for>  in  spite  of  their  hard  lot,  they  are  con- 
stantly full  of  gaiety.  On  their  return  home,  they  pour  the  water  into 
jars,  where  it  cools  and  loses  somewhat  of  its  disagreeable  taste.  I  saw 
some  female  slaves  washing  io  large  calabashes  beside  the  reservoirs.  Sidi- 
Abdallahi  informed  me  that  there  was  no  traffic  or  communication  by  water 
between  Timbuctoo  and  the  country  of  Houssa;  becaose,  said  he,  the 
navigation  of  the  river  ceases  at  Cabra.  The  negroes  and  Moore  devote 
their  attention  exclusively  to  trade :  they  possess  but  limited  ideas  of  geo- 
graphy. All  to  whom  I  applied  for  information  respecting  the  course  of 
the  river  to  the  £.  and  E.S.C.  of  Timbuctoo,  agi-eed  in  stating  that  it  mni 
to  Honsta,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Nile.  I  was  unable  to  obtain  any 
more  accurate  information  on  this  point ;  and  the  great  problem  of  the  issue 
of  the  Dhioliha  into  the  ocean  will  thus  be  left  to  the  demonstratioi^  of 
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more  foriunate  travriltt ;  but  if  I  may  be  pennitted  to  hasard  an 
opinioii  aa  to  the  oomm  of  the  riyer,  I  should  say  that  it  probably  empties 
itaelf  by  mwenl  months  into  the  Gnlf  of  Benin." 

Naiw€9  and  Tuariks,^  *'  The  native  inhabitants  of  Timbnctoo  are  sea- 
loaa  Mahometans ;  their  dress  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Moors.  Like  the 
Asmbsy  they  are  allowed  to  have  four  wives  each.  The  women  attend  to 
doBsestic  oeenpationsy  and  they  are  not,  like  the  Mandingo  females,  snbject 
to  the  pnmshment  of  beating.  The  people  of  Tunbnctoo,  who  are  in  con- 
ataat  ooommnication  with  the  half-dvilized  inhabitants  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, have  some  idea  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  I  have  constantly 
observed  in  my  travels,  that  in  proportion  as  a  people  was  uncivilized,  the 
women  were  always  more  enslaved.  The  female  sex  in  Africa  have  reason 
to  pny  for  the  progress  of  cultivation.  The  women  of  Tunbnctoo  are  not 
▼eiled  like  those  of  Morocco ;  they  are  allowed  to  go  out  when  they  please* 
and  are  at  liberty  to  see  any  one.  The  people  are  gentle  and  complaisant 
to  strangers.  In  trade  they  are  industrious  and  intelligent ;  and  the  traders 
are,  generally,  wealthy,  and  have  many  slaving.  The  men  are  of  the  or- 
dinary size,  well-made,  upright,  and  walk  widi^a  firm  step.  Their  colour 
la  a  fine  deep  black.  Their  noses  are  a  little  more  aquiline  than  those  of 
tbe  Mandingoes,  and,  like  them,  they  have  thin  lips,  and  large  eyes.  I  saw 
some  women  who  might  be  considered  pretty.  They  are  all  well-fed: 
their  meals,of  which  they  take  two  a  day,  consist  of  rice,  and  coocooeoo  inade 
of  email  millet,  dressed  with  meat  or  dried  fisL  Those  negroes  who  are 
in  easy  circumstances,  like  the  Moors,  break£ut  on  wheaten  bread,  tea,  and 
butter  made  from  cows'  mDk.  Those  of  inferior  condition  use  vegetable 
butter.  Generally  speaking,  the  negroes  are  not  so  well-lodged  as  the 
Moors.  The  latter  have  great  influence  over  them,  and,  indeed,  consider 
themselves  far  their  superiors.  The  inhabitants  of  Timbnctoo  are  exceed- 
ingly neat  in  their  dress  and  in  the  interior  of  their  dwellings.  Theur  do- 
mestic articles  consist  of  calabashes  and  wooden  platters.  They  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  use  of  knives  and  forks ;  and  they  believe  that,  like 
them,  all  people  in  the  world  eat  with  their  fingers.  Their  furniture 
merely  consists  of  mats  for  sitting  on ;  and  their  beds  are  made  by  fixmg 
four  stakes  in  the  ground  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  stretching  over  them 
some  mats  or  a  cow-hide.  The  rich  have  cotton  mattresses  and  coverlets, 
which  the  neighbouring  Moors  manufacture  from  camels'  hair,  and  sheep's 
wool.  I  saw  a  woman  of  Cabra  employed  in  spinning  these  coverlets. 
The  natives  of  Timbnctoo,  as  I  before  observed,  have  several  wives,  and 
to  these  many  add  their  slaves.  The  Moors,  indeed,  cohabit  only  with 
their  slaves ;  and  these  females  are  employed  in  vending  merchandize  in 
tbe  streets,  such  as  colats,  allspice,  &c  Some,  also,  have  a  little  stall  in 
the  market-place,  while  the  favourite  stays  at  home,  superintendmg  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  cook  for  tbe  household :  the  favourite  herself  pro- 
pane the  husband's  meals.  These  women  are  very  neatly  dressed :  their 
coatume  consists  of  a  couuabe^  like  that  worn  by  the  men,  except  that  it 
liaa  not  large  sleeves.  Their  shoes  are  of  morocco.  The  fashion  of  the 
head-dress  sometimes  varies ;  it  principally  consists  of  a  fatara  of  fine 
muslin,  or  some  other  cotton  stuff  of  European  manufacture.  Their  hair  is 
beandfrilly  platted.  The  principal  tress,  which  is  about  an  inch  thick, 
comes  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  head,  and  is  terminated  by  a  piece 
of  a  cornelian,  of  a  round  form  and  concave  in  the  centre :  they  put  a  little 
cushion  under  the  tress  ^  support  it,  and  add  to  that  ornament  several 
other  trinkets,  made  of  imitation  of  amber  or  coral,  and  bits  of  comeliaQ» 
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cut  like  that  jiut  mentioMd.  They  alio  tfiiPtiit  llM  ted  and  the  iRiwIe 
liody  Willi  batter,  bat  \em  profiueiy  tbao  the  Bmbami  and  NLmiBagom. 
The  great  heat,  which  is  aagmented  by  the  flooKhmg  eaiB*  wind,  readen 
thii  cmtom  neoessaiy.  The  womea  of  the  richer  dan  Imve  dwtLjB  a 
great  namber  of  glaM  beads  aboat  their  necks  and  in  their  earn.  like  thd 
women  of  Jenne,  they  wear  noee-riage;  and  the  female  whe  la  net  tidi 

>  ^  enough  to  procare  a  ring  enbetitntee  a  bit  of  red  eiik  for  h :  they  wear 

'^nlrtr  JiiiaeeletB,  and  ankle-rings  of  nln^ed  sleel,  the  latter  of  whadi  are 

made  in  the  cenntty ;  instead  of  bewg  rcranSTllhe  the  bineektay  tihey  are 

flat,  and  abont  four  inches  broad.     Some  pretty  deeigns  are  engraved  en 

v  them.    The  female  slam  of  rich  maetefB  haTo^^^  omanenls  abont  their 

neoks ;  instead  of  wearing  eir-rings,  as  in  the  enfirens  of  the  Senegnl,  they 
have  little  plates  in  the  form  of  a  necklace*  A  few  days  alitor  my  airiv^ 
at  Timbnctoo,  1  fell  in  with  a  Negro  who  wes  paradmg  abont  the  streete 
two  women,  whom  I  rBoeHected  to  have  been  fellow^pimengora  with  me 
on  board  the  canoe.  These  women  were  not  yoang,  bat  Aev  inaatei,  te 
giro  them  the  appearance  of  an  age  better  suited  to  the  maike^  Imd  diessed 
them  well.    They  worn  fine  white  pagnee,  large  mU  ^ir-^inga,  ad  each 

/  had  two  or  three  necklaooB  of  the  same  metal.    When  I  passed  ilien,  tfiey 

looked  at  me,  and  smiled,  lliey  did  not  appear  in  the  least  mortified  at 
being  exhibited  in  the  streets  for  sale,  bnt  numifesled  an  inditoeuue  whiek 
I  ooald  eaeily  enough  accoant  for,  by  the  state  of  degiadati<m  to  which 
they  had  been  reduced,  and  their  total  ignorance  of  dbe  nntml  rights  <if 
mankind.  Tliey  thought  that  thinge  should  be  so,  and  that  they  had  oome 
into  this  worid  to  be  bought  and  sold. 

**  The  trade  of  Tunbuctoo  is  considerably  cramped  by  die  TooarJksy  a 
warlike  nation,  who  render  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  their  tribntaries. 
The  ktter,  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  th^  trade,  give  them  what  they 
demand,  independently  of  the  duties  levied  on  Che  flotillas  at  Cahta.  A 
refdsid  to  satisfy  them  would  be  amended  with  serious  consequences ;  for 
the  Tooariks  are  very  numerous,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  cut  off  all  torn- 
nfunication  between  Cabra  and  Timbnctoo,  when  the  city  and  its  neigh- 
iioarhood,  having  within  themselves  no  agricultural  resources,  would  be 
induced  to  fomine.  The  Moors  enteitain  a  profound  contempt  for  the 
Tooariks ;  and  when  they  would  express  their  utmost  hatred  of  them,  they 
compare  them  to  the  Christians,  whom  they  suppose  to  be  ^be  same  kind 
•of  vagabonds  and  depredators.  I  endeavoured  to  refole  diis  error,  which 
reoeived  implicit  credit  here.  I  assured  them  that  the  Europeans  were  net 
to  be  compared  to  those  marauders ;  that,  instead  of  robbing,  they  were 
always  ready  to  assist  and  succour  their  fellow-creatures.  ^  But  if  the 
Christians  are  so  very  good,'  they  said,  '  why  did  you  not  stay  among 
them  ?'  This  question  embarraeeed  me  a  little ;  but  I  replied  that  God 
had  ordained  it  otherwise,  and  had  inspired  me  with  die  idea  of  retumiii^ 
to  my  country,  to  resume  the  religion  of  my  fathers.  The  house  of  my 
host,  Sidi,  was  constantly  infested  with  Tooariks  and  Arabs.  These  people 
Tisit  Timbnctoo  for  the  sole  purpose  of  extorting  horn  the  inhabitants  what 
they  call  presents,  but  what  might  be  more  properly  called  forced  contri- 
butions. I  have  often  seen  them  sit  in  the  court  and  insist  on  being  sup- 
plied with  food  until  the  master  eent  them  his  tribute.  They  always  come 
on  faoieeback,  and  their  horses  must  be  provided  with  forage.  When  the 
chief  of  liie  Tooariks  arrives  with  his  suite  at  Timbnctoo,  it  is  a  gmeral 
calamity ;  md  yet  every  one  overwhelms  him  with  attention,  and  sends 
fiiuscAta  te  him  and  his  foUowera.     He  sometimei  remains  diere  two 
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moDihi,  bdag  maawtoined  »t  tb»  expenae  of  the  inhabitanto  and  the  ldiig» 
vrho  sometimes  give  them  really  Taluable  presents ;  and  they  return  home 
ladea  with  millet,  rice,  hon^y  and  preserved  artides*  The  Tooariks  and 
Soorgoea  are  the  same  people.  The  former  name  ia  given  to  ihem  by  the 
Meorsy  and  the  latter  by  the  Negroes.  They  are  a  wandering  race,  and 
inhahil  the  banks  of  the  Joliba,  from  the  village  of  Dire  to  tibe  environs 
of  HovasB,  which  my  host  informed  me  was  twenty  days'  journey,  £•  by 
&£•  ^f  Iteibnctoo,  situated  in  a  vast  country  of  the  same  name^  watered 
by  the  river*  The  Tooariks  have  terrified  the  Negroes  of  their  neighbour* 
hood  into  subjectioB,  and  they  inflict  upon  them  the  most  cruel  depreda* 
tiooa  and  eiactiona.  Like  the  Arabs,  they  have  fine  horses,  which  £acili- 
tate  their  maranding  expeditions.  The  people  exposed  to  their  attacks 
stand  in  such  awe  of  them,  that  the  i^^^earance  of  three  or  four  Tooariks 
is  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  five  or  six  villages.  At  Tunbuctoo  the 
alaves  are  never  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  town  after  sun-set,  lest  they 
ahould  be  carried  off  by  the  Tooariks,  who  forcibly  seiae  all  who  fidl  ia 
their  way.  The  condition  of  these  unhappy  beings  is  then  more  deplorable 
than  ever.  I  saw  some  in  the  little  canoea  almost  naked,  and  their  masters 
were  constantly  threateniag  to  beat  them.  The  Tooariks  possess  numerona 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  oxen  and  goata.  Milk  and  meat  are  their 
only  food*  "Dieir  slaves  gather  the  seed  of  the  tumiphavt  which  is  very 
cpmmoa  in  all  the  surrounding  marshea ;  they  dry  it  and  thrash  it.  It  is 
ao  small  that  it  does  not  require  bruising ;  they  boil  it  with  their  fisL  The 
Tooariks  cultivate  no  kind  of  vegetable*  Their  slavee  are  employed  in 
tending  their  flocks  and  herds-  They  have  no  grain  for  their  own  use^ 
exospt  what  they  hav^  obtained  from  tlie  flotillas  passing  from  Jenne  to 
Tlmbuctoo.  During  the  swell  of  the  waters,  the  Tooanks  retire  a  little 
into  the  interior  of  ^  country,  where  they  find  good  pasture^  They  have 
muneroua  hards  of  camels,  whose  milk  ia  always  a  certain  resourea  fisr 
them." 

The  Kiger^  The  amount  of  thia  traveller's  information  regarding  the 
nystetioua  Niger  b  much  leas  ample  than  his  details  respectmg  Timbuctoa 
A&  that  we  can  gather  from  him  is  that  the  I^ger  at  its  source  is  called 
the  TombiOj  the  Ai,  and  afterwards,  until  it  reaches  Sego,  the  MiU^ 
To  the  N.  of  Sego  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  according  to  one 
authority  (though  this  is  not  confirmed  by  Caillie)  bear  tbe  names  of  Ba^ 
miau  and  jBa4eo  or,  as  they  have  been  interpreted,  *  the  White  river,'  and 
'  the  Black  river/  These  two  branches  unite  at  Isaca,  and  from  that  town 
to  Cabra,  the  Joliba-^wbieh  is  there  known  by  tbe  name  of  Couara  only 
«p— proceeds  due  N.  to  Cabim.  At  Cabra  it  turns  £.,  and  soon  after  is  again 
divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  the  Yeou  is  supposed  to  run  east- 
ward into  the  lake  of  Tchad ;  the  other  and  larger  was  traced  by  Fsrk  aa 
fiur  as  Boussa,  whence,  according  to  one  hypothesis,  it  proceeds  to  the  Bight 
of  Benin* 


CHAP.  VI..BORGOO. 


Thx  kingdom  of  Borgoo  or  Barf^  poeaas  to  comprahead  the  four  petty 
atvtas  of  BauBtOy  Kkunth  Wawtt^  and  Ntku  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  Qnorra;  on  the  S.  by  Youriba;  on  the  W.by  Dahomey;  and  on  the 
N*  by  GennniL  It  extends  11  days'  jonniey  from  N.  to  S.,  and  SO  from 
£•  to  W.    Ita  rivers  are  the  Quorra^  the  Moussa,  and  the  OH.    Of  the 
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four  ttetes,  Bonaaa  it  conndered  the  head.    The  rdigion  of  Bofgoo  u 

peganiflm. 

BoussA.]  Hie  Btttte  of  Boobsb  is  popnloiu ;  its  langiiage  is  the  mate 
as  that  of  the  other  states  of  Borgoo,  which  appears  to  be  a  dialect  of  the 
Yoariba.  The  Camhrie  Negroes,  who  inhabit  TiUages  aitiisted  in  tlie 
woods  near  the  Quorra,  speak  a  dialect  of  their  own. — ^Tlie  city  of  Booaea 
ia  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Quorra  in  N.  lat.  10*  14^  and  E. 
long.  6"  ir.  The  river  is  here  divided  into  three  branches.  Tlie  ofey  is 
bnilt  on  an  island  which  extends  about  three  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  is 
one  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  houses  are  built  in  dustera  c^  fants, 
not  occupying  above  one-tenth  of  the  walled  area.  Outside  the  walls  there 
are  several  villages,  with  plantations  of  com,  yams,  and  cotton ;  but  ihe 
whole  number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  less  than  12,000  aonla.  It 
was  here  that  our  enterprising  countryman,  Park,  closed  his  career." — 
S.S.W.  from  Boussa  is  a  Cambria  town  called  SongOf  situated  on  dw 
Quorra,  which  here  flows  with  a  current  of  about  two  knots  and  a  ha]( 
between  banks  rising  to  the  height  of  45  or  50  feet.  An  hour  and  a  half 
below  Songa  the  river  rushes  with  great  force  between  porphyritic  rocks, 
which  occur  all  the  way  down  to  the  village  of  Comie,  where  the  stream 
is  about  two  furlongs  in  width,  and  10  or  12  feet  deep  in  the  middle. 
This  is  the  great  feiry  of  all  the  caravans  to  and  from  Nyffee,  Houaaa,  &c. 

KiAMA.]]  Kiama  the  capital  of  one  of  the  petty  states  or  snltanies  of 
Borgoo,  is  a  straggling  ill-built  town,  in  N.  latitude  9*  37'  SS''  and  £.  long. 
5*  22"  50*.  It  trades  with  Dahomey,  Youri,  Nyffee,  and  Yonriba.  *^  The 
inhabitants,"  says  Clapperton,  **  are  pagans  of  an  easy  fidth ;  never  fivpog 
but  when  they  are  sick  ar  want  something,  and  cuxnng  their  d»/ect  of 

i>  The  foUowioff  ttstement  of  the  dreanutuioM  sttciidiiii  the  lamented  fiite  flf  thb 
CBlcrprieInf  trevellcr,  wme  euheeqaently  giveo  to  eeptein  Clippertoa  at  Kiidtfa  Vy  as 
eje-witoeee;  and,  together  with  all  the  information  he  ooald  eollect.  It  taUiee  with  the 
etoryy  dlibellered  at  tae  time,  which  leaaoo  hroaght  iMck  from  AmadI  Fatooma.  *■  He 
aald,  that  when  the  hoat  came  down  the  rlTer,  it  happened  onfortanateiy  Joat  at  the 
time  that  the  Fellatahe  firat  roee  in  arme,  and  were  raTtflng  Goober  and  Zam6m;  that 
the  anltan  of  Booiea,  on  hearing  that  the  perwne  in  the  boat  were  white  men,  and  that 
the  boat  wai  different  from  any  that  had  ever  been  aeen  before,  aa  ehe  had  a  hooae  at 
one  end,  ealled  hie  people  together  from  the  neighbooring  towna,  attacked  and  killed 
them,  not  doabtlng  tliat  they  were  the  advanced  gnard  of  the  Fellatah  army  then  ravagiag 
Soodan,  nnder  the  command  of  Malem  Danfodio,  the  father  of  the  preeent  BeUo;  that 
one  of  die  white  men  wae  a  tall  man  with  long  hair ;  that  they  foiwht  for  throe  daye 
hafore  they  were  all  killed ;  that  the  people  in  the  neighboarhood  were  werr  mneh 
alarmed,  and  great  numbere  fled  to  Nyffee  and  other  comitiiee,  thinking  that  Che  FcDatahi 
were  oertiJnl^  coming  among  them ;  that  the  namber  of  pereona  in  the  boat  waa  only 
four,  two  white  men  and  two  blacka ;  that  they  found  great  trmaare  in  the  boat ;  bat 
that  the  people  had  all  died  who  ate  of  the  meat  that  waa  found  In  her."  Thia  meal^ 
aeoording  to  another  natlTe  informant,  was  believed,  on  that  aooount,  to  be  human  fleih, 
for  they  knew,  it  waa  added,  that  we  white  men  eat  human  flesh.  The  saltan  ef 
Bouam,  who  waa  *<  a  little  boy  when  the  oTont  happened,"  showed  imeaslncm  when 


inquiries  wsre  made  upon  the  sabjeet;  as  did  all  his  people,  although,  upop  eTcry  other, 
they  were  as  frank  and  oommnnioatiTo  as  they  were  Icind  and  hoepitable.    Lands 


afterwards  reoslTod  the  following  additional  information  from  a  matiam  or  prlas^ 

ho  met  with  at  Wawa,  and  who  tendered  It  spontaneously.  «<  The  sultan  of  Toori  ad- 
▼issd  your  countrymen  to  proceed  the  remainder  of  the  way  on  land,  as  the  pasmffci  by 
water  was  rsndered  dangerous  by  numeroue  sunken  roeks  in  the  Niger,  and  a  oradT ran 


of  people  inhabiting  the  towns  on  Its  hanks. .  They  refused,  however,  to  accede  to  thia^ 
•beerTing,  that  they  were  bound  to  proceed  down  the  Nim  to  the  salt  water.  The  eld 
maliam  further  obsenred,  that,  <  as  soon  as  the  sultan  of  Youri  heard  of  their  death,  he 
was  much  affected ;  but  it  was  out  of  hie  power  to  pnnieh  the  people  who  had  driven 
them  into  the  water.  A  pestilence  Teaching  Boussa  at  the  time,  swept  off  the  king  and 
roost  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  transaction.  The 
remainder,  fkncring  it  was  a  judgment  of  the  white  man's  God,  placed  every  thiog  be- 
longing to  the  Christians  in  a  hut,  and  set  it  on  Are.'    It  is  not  a  little  imaarkaUeTthat 

2r*i?"J!«  £!"""•"  ?7i?*;.?  through  the  interior  of  Africa, « Do  not  hurt  a  Christian, 
tar  if  you  do,  you  will  die  like  the  people  of  BonsHu'"  ^^ 
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%ronhip  as  fimey  serrei.  The  Honssa  aUires  amcmg  them  tre  Mahom- 
medans,  and  are  allowed  to  wonhip  in  their  own  way.  The  town  may 
trontain  30,000  inhahitants.  They  are  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  thioTea 
amd  robheta  in  all  Africa ;  and  it  is  enongh  to  call  a  man  a  natire  of  BorgoOy 
to  designate  him  as  a  thief  and  a  mnrderer.  Their  goremment  is  despotic- 
and  it  appears  that  very  little  protection  is  giren  to  the  subject,  as  one  town 
"will  plunder  another  whenerer  opportunity  offers." 

Wawa."]  The  town  of  Wawa  is  situated  in  N.  ht.  d"  59^  5^,  and  B. 
long.  5  5&.  It  18  buih  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  may  contain  18,000 
souls.  The  streets  are  spacious  and  airy ;  the  inhabitants  are  a  cheerful 
good-natured  race  of  people,  speaking  a  dialect  of  Youribanee.  **  I  ne- 
Ter  was  in  a  place,"  says  Clapperton,  **  where  drunkenness  was  so  gene- 
raL" 


CHAP.  VII.— YOURIBA. 

Exterd  and  BoundarUs.2  The  kingdom  of  Youriba,  or  Yarriba,  ex- 
tends from  Paka  within  five  miles  of  the  coast,  to  about  the  10th  parallel 
of  northem  latitude.  It  is  bounded,  says  Ckpperton,  by  Dahomey  on  the 
W. ;  Ketto  and  the  Maha  countries  on  the  N. ;  Borgoo  on  the  N.£. ;  the 
Quorra  to  the  £. ;  Account,  a  proyince  of  Benin,  to  the  S.E.,  and  Jaboo 
on  the  S.  and  W.  Dahomey,  AUadah,  Maha,  and  Badagry  were  claimed 
as  tributaries  by  the  king  of  this  country  wh^i  visited  by  Clapperton. 

Gavemmenty  S^cJ]  The  government  is  an  hereditary  despotism. 
"  When  a  king  of  Youriba  dies,"  says  Clapperton,  "  the  cabboceer  of 
Jannah,  three  other  head  cabbooeers,  four  women,  and  a  great  many  hr 
▼ofurite  slaves  and  others,  are  obliged  to  swallow  poison,  given  by  fetish- 
men  in  a  parrot's  egg :  should  this  not  take  effect,  the  person  is  provided 
with  a  rope  to  hang  Umself  in  his  own  house.  No  public  sacrifices  are  used, 
as  least  no  human  sacrifices  ;  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  die  at  the  death 
of  the  last  long,  as  he  did  not  die  a  natural  death ;  having  been  murdered 
by  one  of  his  own  sons,  not  the  present  king."  ''  The  religion  of  the 
people  of  Youriba,"  continues  our  traveller,  "  as  far  as  I  could  compre- 
hend it,  consists  in  the  worship  of  one  God,  to  whom  they  offer  saoifi- 
ees  of  horses,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls.  At  the  yearly  feast,  all  these 
animals  are  sacrificed  at  the  fetish-house,  in  which  a  Uttle  of  the  blood  is 
-spilled  on  the  ground.  The  whole  of  them  are  then  cooked,  and  the  king 
aiid  all  the  people,  men  and  women,  attending,  partake  of  the  meat,  drink- 
king  copiously  of  piUor^ihe  country  ale.  It  is  stated,  moreover,  that  it 
dq>ends  on  the  will  of  the  fetish-men,  or  priest,  whether  a  human  being 
or  a  cow,  or  other  animal,  is  to  be  sacrificed.  If  a  human  being,  it  is  al- 
ways a  criminal,  and  only  one.  The  usual  spot  where  the  feast  takes 
place,  IB  a  large  open  field  before  the  king's  house,  under  wide-spreading 
trees,  where  tibere  are  two  or  three  fetish-houses." 

Irih(ManUr\  Ckpperton  regarded  the  Youribanies  as  a  mild  and  peace- 
M  race.  ''  T^eir  lips  are  less  thick,  and  their  noses  more  inclined  to  the 
aquiline  shape,  than  negroes  in  general.  The  men  are  well-made,  and  have 
an  independent  carriage.  The  women  are  almost  invariably  of  a  more  or- 
dinary i^peaiance  tiiui  the  men,  owing  to  their  being  more  exposed  to  the 
0un,  and  to  the  drudgery  they  are  obliged  to*  undergo,  all  the  labour  of 
the  land  devolving  upon  them.  The  cotton-plant  and  indigo  are  culti- 
valed  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  they  manufacture  the  wool  of  their 
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^  into  good  doth,  which  k  bartered  with  the  peoj^  of  the  com!  for 

ruiy  tobiceo^  European  cloth»  and  other  artidea.    Ihe  mediuin  of  ex- 
diai^  throngfaoat  the  interior,  is  the  cowrf-ehell.    SkTea,  howew,  iorm 
the  dUef  arttde  of  commerce  with  the  coast.     A  prime  slaTe  at  Jannab 
ia  worthy  in  aterling  money,  from  £3  to  £4,  accordug  to  the  Talne  set  on 
ths  artidea  of  barter.    Domestic  slarea  are  never  sold,  except  for  miMxm- 
dnct. 


C%  ofEjfea.']    Hie  city  of  Eyeo,  or  Eatvnga,  the  capital  of  Toariba, 
k  aitimted  in  N.  kt.  8*  59^,  and  £.  long.  6*  12'.    ''  It  is  bnilC  saya 
Ckppcrton,  *'  on  the  slofnag  side,  and  round  the  base  of  a  amall  range  of 
gEanite  hilW,  which,  as  it  were,  forms  the  citadel  of  the  town ;  they  are 
femed  of  Btnpendons  blocks  of  grey  granite  of  the  softest  kind,  some  of 
which  are  seen  hanging  from  the  summits  in  the  most  firigfatfiil  manwr, 
while  others,  resting  on  very  small  bases,  appear  as  if  the  least  tondi  would 
send  them  down  into  the  valley  beneath.     The  soil  on  which  the  town  is 
built,  is  formed  of  day  and  grarel,  mixed  with  sand,  which  has  obrioiisly 
been  produced  from  the  crumbling  granite.     The  appearance  of  dieae  hiUs 
k  that  of  a  mass  of  rocks  left  bare  by  the  tide.     A  bek  of  thick  wood 
runs  round  the  walls,  which  are  built  of  day,  and  dbeut  20  feet  Incfa,  and 
surrounded  with  a  dry  ditch.     There  are  ten  gates  in  the  walls,  wnichars 
about  15  miles  in  circumference,  of  an  oral  riiape,  about  4  miko  in  dk* 
meter  one  way,  and  6  miles  the  other,  the  south  end  leaning  against  ^ 
rocky  hills,  and  forming  an  inaccessible  barrier  in  that  qnartsr.     Tka 
king's  houses,  and  those  of  Ins  women,  occupy  about  a  square  mik,  aad 
are  on  the  south  side  of  the  hilb,  hanng  two  large  parks,  one  in  frvnt, 
and  another  facing  the  north.     They  are  all  buih  of  cky,  and  1im«  thatfKed 
rooKi,  similar  to  those  nearer  the  coast*   Hie  posts  supporting  the  Tenadahs^ 
and  the  doors  of  the  king's  and  caboceers'  houses,  are  generaltycarred  m  baa- 
relief,  with  figures  representing  die  boa  killing  an  antelope  or  n  hog,  «r  with 
processions  of  warriors  attended  by  drummers.     The  latter  are  by  iia 
means  meanly  executed,  conreying  the  expression  and  attitade  of  the 
principal  man  in  the  groupe  with  a  lofty  air,  and  the  drummer  well 
with  his  own  music,  or  rather  deafening  noise,     lliere  are  seren 
markets,  which  are  held  every  evening ;  being  generally  <^>eiied 
three  or  four  o*clodc.     The  diief  articles  exposed  for  sde  are,  yanos, 
cakvances,  plantains,  and  bananas ;  vegetaUe  butter,  seeds  of  the  eol»- 
cynth,  which  forms  a  great  artick  of  food,  sweetmeats,  goats,  fowk,  shasp, 
and  kmbs ;  also,  doth  of  the  manufacture  of  the  country,  and  tfadr  va- 
rious instruments  of  agriculture.     Trona  k  brought  here  froas  fienoa, 
and  sold  to  all  parts  of  the  coast,  where  it  k  mudi  m  request  to  auk  with 
snuff,  and  also  as  a 


CfiAP.  ▼III.— BAMBARA-^ENMS. 

The  kingdom  el  Bambani  k  bounded  on  the  N.  by  that  of  Birou  and 
the  oowtry  of  Massian;  on  the  £.  by  the  Idngdoms  of  Baedou,  Donwam, 
«ad  Garoa ;  en  the  St  by  Kong ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Senegambia.  Its 
kngth  from  E.  to  W.  k  ahoat  150  leagaes ;  and  its  average  breadth  100 
leagues.  The  JoUba  raas  through  thk  country  from  W.  to  E.,  and.k  even 
aangabk  by  canoes.  Many  parts  of  Bambani  resembk  the  snirounding 
desflnrts ;  some  diatrkts  are  highly  fertile.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  ne- 
CVnaea ;  baft  then  are  •  coBfidaiabk  number  of  Moon  likewise  k  thk 


eoaoUy.    Sego  is  the  capital  of  this  state^  which  alio  compraheaded  iho 
town  of  Jmmi,  which  bow  aftpaaia  to  hinra  laUan  vndar  tte  do* 
of  an  independent  FeUatah  chief. 
Jimsi^.]    Rene  Caillie  has  supplied  na  with  a  very  foil  aoconat  of  the 
ckjr  of  Jenniy  which  we  shall  heio  tnnacribe  >«- 

(A  orafwif  «Mi  vrtMl  Iht  aatbor  perfoniwd  fete  ireartMiM  and  pffttou  Joaniy) 

•TaneoBSwf  btwdiartte  imollb«,wUdiooB«flrom  the  N.  hi  fills  part,  uS 

i^tUMiM  whMiiiilloatadthttofnief  Jenw.  liifordfaifltth0w«t«rwMaptooiirwaMiL 

llibtAliwM««i4  MBdy.    We  nw  ■  gratt  namber  of  tradon  croii. 
«MM  IBS  retnfsfaig  to  their  Repectife  eomtriee  with  neC" 
I  of  theilf«r,  I  thonght  ayedf  on  the  ttlaiid  of  Jenoe  -,  ba^  bo- 
I  llMad  that  liie  had  to  cn«i  a  teeond  branch  as  deep  as  Um  other. 
I  wa  fMBd  ooffBilTea  at  the  extrenity  of  a  laiya  Island,  aeparated  by 
by  an  arai  of  the  ft?er,  which  branehei  off  at  Sego,  aod  n^^oln  a  at  baiea,  • 
atthedlataBeaefadayand  a  hrife  Jonmey  from  Congalla.    Within  this  large  idand 
the  Mand  of  Jeone,  which  Is  sorroanded  by  a  seoondary  arm  of  the  rirer.    I  saw  in  tha 
i  BOBM  saoat  waMng  far  their  cargoes,  and  others  ashore  to  nndergo  repair. 
1  pal#afMttothe«agket}  1  was  surprised  at  the  number  of  the  people  I  saw  there.    ItlswelLsap* 

of  nils,  and  Is  eoaatantly  crowded  by  a  moltftode  of  strangers,  and  the  ii^ 
t  eC aw  Mlghhoofing  Tillages,  who  attend  to  sell  their  prodooe,  and  to  porehase  salt  aod  other 
Than  are  sereral  rows  of  dealers,  both  male  and  femaleu  Some  erect  little  pallsadeB  af 
r,  to  vfotaetthaaBsriTes  from  tha  evesaslTe  heat  of  the  son ;  orer  theoe  they  throw  a  pagne,  aai 
MmttSBMBhot  Itelr  goods  are  Md  oat  In  Utile  besketa,  plaeed  on  large  rosnd  pannleiBi  lo 
TooBd  the  maitet,  I  obaenred  some  shops  pretty  well  stocked  with  European  oomamdttiai^ 
asHalaTeryhlghprlee.  niers  was  a  great  rartetjr  of  ootton-goods,  printed  mosllai^  ealieeaib 
doth,  haidwBfe,  SlBt^  See.  Neariy  the  whole  of  tiMseartldes  appeared  to  beef  Bngliah  ma. 
I  saw,  howeTw,  sobm  Avnch  muskets,  which  are  mnch  esteemed,  Amoag  thaether  a>b 
adeson  sslOk  wsrs  ghMs  trinkets,  ftdse  amber,  fhdse  ooral,  solphnr  in  sticks,  and  gnnpo  wdsr,  whlah. 
1  waslufucmed.  Is  manulbctiiiod  in  the  country.  There  are  batdiers  in  the  marked  wholly  ant  thsAr 
■mat  much  In  the  same  way  as  ttielr  brethren  In  Europe.  They  also  thnistskewars  through  Kttla 
ficesa  ofmcat,  which  they  smokery  and  seUretalL  Oreatquantitieeof  fish,  fresh  aaweU  as  drMl 
hstNight  to  this  market.  In  which  are  also  to  be  had  earthen  pot^  calabashes,  mati^  aad  salti  hut 
adtlntha  marteetis  only  sold  retail;  thatwhldi  to  sold  wholesale  to  kept  in  the  warshooMSt 
are  great  aombers  of  hawkers  in  the  streets,  who  cry  the  goods  which  they  earry  about  with 
>  aa  la  Borope :  they  sell  stofi  made  In  the  country,  cured  prorlaloas,  oolatoMtH  heasy,  Taps* 
batter,  milk,  and  fire-wood.  Itie  last  artlcde,  which  to  scares,  to  brooiht  by  woama 
t  of  twelTo  or  fifteen  mllee  roond.  BfiUet  straw  to  sold  la  the  market;  and,  doriqf 
aay  rssUsnee  In  the  town,  I  mw,  erery  erenlng,  negresses  parehaslng  each  a  certain  qneatlty  for  te« 
to  eodk  their  soppers :  the  ordinary  fbgots  cost  ISO  cowries,  which  are  eqoal  to  18  soob 
r,thtotonotaooldeaontrf.  The  Moon  of  Jennedo  not  keep  shopet  they  employ  eana. 
1  agents,  or  even  slaves,  to  sell  goods  on  thdr  soooont  It  to  their  custom  to  sit  on  mats  beCsaa 
wtth  some  cakes  of  salt  placed  beelde  them,  and  In  thto  way  they  waitfsr  cnetomen  to 
hoy  thsir  goods,  or  others  who  may  wish  to  sell  Thus  they  aoeomnlate,  without  giTlag  tbesMelTsa 
Bocto  tronble,  great  qoantttlee  of  ivory,  gold,  rice,  mUlet,  honey,  raw  wax,  cored  provtoloas,  aad 
haapi  of  small  onions.  These  artldes  they  deposit  In  their  storehouses,  wbenoe  they  forward  them 
to  Ttaboctoo,  where  they  hare  correspondents,  who  send  them  In  exchange  salt,  tobaeoow  and  Baro. 
yaon  nwrffta^iJ^t  There  sre  also  Msraboots  among  the  Negroes  of  Jenoe ;  bat  the  trade  they 
carry  onto  not  so  considerable.  The  articles  they  deal  In  are  seldom  of  great  valua  $  bat  nnwtof 
chiefly  of  the  aambalsa,  tamarinds,  pimento,  long  pepper,  leaTes  aod  firult  of  the  boabah^  goosba% 
If  fm  mtd  ftoit  of  Oolnsa  sorrel,  pistachios,  beans,  and  a  number  of  small  articles  which  arc  brooght 
ta  Jcnae  by  the  people  of  the  eararans.  They  also  send  to  Timboctoo  calabashes  and  earthen  pots 
tor  eoHnary  parposes.  The  wax  purchaud  at  Jenne  to  used  for  candlce,  which  arc  made  withoni 
BMMiM,  and  generally  oonsamed  through  the  country.  Quantities  arc  cent  to  Tlmbootoo,  whcna 
Itoeic  to  a  great  demand  for  them.  The  Moortoh  merchanto  resident  in  jenne  about  thirty  or  forty  la 
ttambeiu-occnpy  the  best  houses,  which  hare,  besides,  the  adraotagc  of  being  situated  near  the  osar* 
kat  The  principal  trade  of  the  place  to  In  their  hand^  They  form  companies  of  sereral  partner^ 
^arc  owners  of  huge  barges,  whldi  carry  cargoes  of  natire  produce  to  Tlmbuctoa 

«  Jcnoa  was  caUed  by  the  early  trareUers  A«  Land  of  Gold.  Ho  werei^  that  metal  to  not  produced  in 
«ha  eBftoims,  bat  to  frequently  brought  to  Jenne  by  the  Maodingoes  of  the  Kong  coontry.and  tha 
scNhaatoofBoora.  It  forma  a  prindpal  branch  of  commerce  for  these  rich  traders^  They  also  deal 
tai  slarea,  whom  they  send  to  Tafilet,  and  to  other  quarters,  as  Mogadore,Tunto,  and  TripoU.  Ihara 
haan  men  leading  theee  unfortunate  beinga  about  the  streets,  and  crying  them  for  sato  at  tha  rate  ef 
twcnty-Sre,  thirty,  or  forty  thousand  cowries,  according  to  their  age.  I  was  grlered  to  sea  ouch  am 
Insnlt  ofl^rad  to  human  nature.  Such  of  theee  poor  creatures  as  I  obsanred  at  Jeaaa  hs  the  teaillaa 
of  Moors,  who  aU  keep  a  conslderahto  number  of  them,  are  not  the  meet  to  bo  pWad ;  thayarawall- 
M,  weD^olhed,  and  oot  haid  worked.  Tbdr  lot  would  bo  prateaMa  to  that  ef  tha  paaaanttyaf 
eonntrlee  of  Eoiope,  If  an^  thing  cooldcompennto  them  for  the  loM  of  liberty.  Inganenlthey 
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eve  or  Om  hooM  In  tte  ateWMor  tk« 

■tin  oAmi  gw  tkMtoomiM  to 
«ll«ilflaktodtoriWMta  McUty 

WflpWIMS  to 


'  The  tofw««f  iMM  !■  ibovl  twoBltet  ■Hi  B  Iwir  la  draiinSMVBoe ;  It  is  I 

tUdc. 
ThthoaMaraMUtarbiidadrMiiitlMMau  TIm  a^of 
witk  a  Uttli  dmy.  and  it  to  Miployad  to  BMk«  bricks  of  A 1 
iovMi  are  ai  Iwfa  as  thoae  o#  Earapeaa  vill^paa  Tkay  aire  all  < 
ly,  andtheapartBaBlircoelfanoalraxioeptfiPoaaalaMraowt  Iteoolyi 
Anaiy  riae,  ii  doiad  by  a  door  aiado  of  wiioiloii  plaa 
door  b  Ibatoned  oa  tiio  InOlde  by  a  doaUo  iron  ckaioii  and  on  tte  ooliido  by  a ' 
theooontry.  floae,  bowvor,  baTO  iron  loda.  Tboa^aitiMatiareaUl 
eipenlally  tbe  ootfr,  are  wall  plaatarad  with  aand,  for  they  bavo  no  lUaa.  In 
■talroaee  loadiaf  to  tbe  terraooi  but  tbore  are  no  obimnoya,  and  oenaetaontty  tbn  alai 
•pan  air.  Tbo  etrcota  are  not  etralgb^  bat  tbey  are  broad  anoogb  for  a  ooantry  In  wUdi  no  ( 
■re  need ;  olfht  oc  nine  penoos  may  walk  la  thorn  abreaet ;  tbey  are  kepCin  good 
ataneet  dally.  Tbe  onTiroos  of  Jenno  are  awnhy,  and  entirely  deetitnto  of  trooc  Sone  donpi  if 
nnnleriare,bowoTor.ieononsUgfatoliTatlooeatTaryremotodlitaneei.  Bofori  tbo  mtaa  aet  In,  toe 
plaiM  reeelre  ioaM  tillafe.  and  are  aU  eowa  witb  riee,  wbiob  grows  with  tbo  iMroana  of  ttn  wnlw 
orthorlTirs  tbodareeeri  tbecoltlTaton  of  tblagrain.  Tbora  was  also  on  tbe  banks  oC  tbe  rfnr 
aome  gombo,  tobaeeo,  and  girmmone,  I  was  Udd  that  la  the  rainy  ieaion  thoy  grow  eebbego^  CBi^ 
vote,  and  Eonipian  turnipi,  tbo  seed  of  which  Is  broogfat  from  TiUet.  In  the  maiiban  Is  tonnd  a 
Und  of  fiorBge,wbkh  Is  cat  and  dried  for  the  cattle.  In  plaeee  not  oxpoeed  to  thn.innndalton,  thqp 
onMrato  only  mlllot  and  malio.  Hie  town  of  Jenne  ie  full  of  bustle  and  anlouitton  ^  ovary  day  an. 
Irene  of  merchants  are  arrlriiv  and  doparting  with  all  kinds  of  nsefiil  prednrttana.  In 
la  a  rooeqoo  bailt  of  earth,  aonnonntod  by  twosMeehrebntnotblgbtowen;  itlsmdety 
ithongb  Tory  large.  It  Is  abaodoood  to  tbogsawdB  of  ewaUowe,  which  bnild  i 
It  This  oceeOtone  a  Tory  dlsagrseable  smell,  to  SToidwhlc^  tbe  castomof  saying  ptayem  ton  I 
eonrt  has  become  oomoHm.  In  the  enrlrons  of  the  moeqae,  to  which  I  often  went,  1 1 
annmberof  beggars,  rednced  to  BMndidty  by  old  ago,  bllndnees,  or  other  inflrmltiei.  Ite 
town  la  shaded  by  some  boobabe,mimoeaa,dato.tneS|  and ronn&en.  li 
the  nmo  of  wMch  I  do  not  know. 

"The  popolatton  of  Jonne  Indodes  a  number  of  reeldent  Btreaffers.  aa  Ifaadlngooe,  Fonleb%  1 
ras,  and  Moors.    Thoy  speak  the  laagnages  pocnUar  to  their  reepoctlTe  countries,  bosidm  a 
dialect  eallod  JDiMewr,  which  Is  the  lenguege  currently  adopted  es  fw  as  Tlmbnctoow    Tbo  nnahcr  of 
the  InbaUtants  may  be  oompoted  at  8,000  or  IQ^OOa     This  town  was  formorly  liiJi  pnitont, 
bvt  It  now  betongs  to  a  small  kingdom,  of  which  Seg«».Ahmadou  la  tbe  soTorelgai  lieianFoidsh,BnA 
a  fsnaHcai  muasulman,  but  a  great  conqueror.    With  a  rery  small  nnmbor  of  followcn  be  bes  sob. 
dned  sereral  districts  In  the  south  of  Bambara,  where  he  has  Introduced  bis  relifloo,  nnd  enfcwm 
nbedlenee.    Jenne  was  Ills  capltol ;  but  this  lealous  disciple  of  the  prophet,  flndinf  that  the  greet 
trade  of  that  town  Interfered  with  his  religions  duties,  and  drew  aside  tbo  true  boUevctsi 
doTOttone,  fDonded  another  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rirer.    He  named  it 
(totheprelseofOod),  the  irst  words  of  a  prayer  In  the  Koran.   At  this  plaoe  there  are  psMiesthoels 
to  which  children  are  toogbt  grataitonsly.  There  are  also  schools  for  adults,  according  to  tbo  digram 
of  fhelrlnfonnation.    This  derout  chief  Is  brother  to  the  king  of  Messina,  a  country  sitnetod  on  Cba 
lofl  bank  of  the  DhloUba.    8ego.  Ahmedou  does  not  lery  contributions  on  the  merphanto  who  i 
to  Xomefsrthepurpoeeoftnde.    Foreign  merchants  settled  to  tbe  country  ai«  not  sabtcet  to  i 
any  asore  than  natlrees  but  they  send  presents  to  the  Ung,  es  weUes  to  his  brothte;  thecUsf  «f 
Jcmn.    All  tbe  Inbabitante  of  Jenne  are  Mahmnmcdana.    They  do  not  permit  infldole  to  i 
tofwn  I  and  when  the  Bambara  people  come  to  Jenne,  they  are  obliged  to  repeat  the 
pnyeis,  otherwise  they  would  be  unmerdfully  beatea  by  the  Foulahe,  who  form  tbo  minority  if  tke 
popuhition.    I  found  the  inhabitants  rery  drll  to  strangers,  at  leest  to  thoee  of  their  own  nUgtoBs 
'and  they  put  traders  to  the  way  of  disposing  of  their  goods.    Thoy  hare  sereral  wiree,  whom,  bow. 
•rer,  they  do  not  ill  treat,  like  the  negroes  further  to  tbe  south.    The  women  nerer  go  out  unrcilad, 
and  are  not  allowed  to  eat  their  meals  with  their  husbaade,  or  even  with  their  male  childran.  The 
girle,  when  they  attaio  a  suitable  age,  assist  their  mothers  In  cooking,  washing,  and  othnr  hnnspbnM 
bnalnees.    They  occupy  their  leisure  moments  In  spinning  cotton,  which  they  buy  to  tbo  market,  far 
to  the  marshy  enTiroos  of  the  city  It  Is  not  cultlrated ;  however,  on  the  west  side  I  saw  a  little  ftnid 
of  cotton  surrounded  by  a  thum.bedge.    It  appeared  to  be  of  very  Inferior  quality,  and  does 
thrive  well.    The  people  of  Jenne  know  no  other  writing  than  that  of  the  Arato :  ahsioit  all 
read,  though  few  nnderitaad  It    There  are  schools  for  youth,  like  thoee  which  I  have  alraedy  do. 
eeribed.    Alter  the  children  have  learnt  every  thing  that  is  taught  to  theee  schoole,  Ihcyare  sent  to 
£L.LBmdAa.LiUdii ;  and  when  they  know  the  Koran  by  heart,  they  are  looked  upon  aa  learaed  man, 
T%&f  then  return  to  their  native  places,  and  enter  into  trade.  The'lnhaUtanta  of  Jenne  live  very  well : 
'Ihey  eat  rice  boOed  with  f^eeh  meat,  which  Is  to  be  procured  everyday  to  the  market    With  the  Cne 
mBlat  thoymokaeooeooeoo:  this  le  eaten  with  fresh  or  dried  fish,  of  which  they  have  greii  abim^ 
Tbidr  dishes  are  highly  asMoned;  they  nana  good  deal  of  allspice,  M>d  salt  la 
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to  maM»  •mrj  aa»  to  g»t  it  The  ezpaiut  of  iniint«nMK»  for  •  liiitlo  likUfidiial  It  iboat  twtBty- 
Svwar  tUrty  eowriot  p«r tej.  Ifoat  is notdiw  in  tkii  plaoe:  •  pieeo  wkkk  eom  forty  eowriw 
Ctwioly  etatlBMi)  is  oaoagii  to  ftamlsh  a  dimior  for  four  penonSi  Thty  ffnonlly  aoico  two  OMtlo 
;  aU  sitHof  ioobA  ons  dish,  iod  OMh  ld±w  oat  •  portton  with  Ids  haod*  lilM  oU  tho  iaiMUtnti 


**  SfObAh— too,  the  chief  of  Jonno,  mslntriniMiacttTe  wirMgaiBSttholtonihirM  olBego,' 
Im  wMiss  to  solijeet  to  the  stMidwd  of  the  jpophet ;  bat  the  Bembens,  who  ere  a  wariilce  rate,  r»> 
siat  bin.  Ibis  war  is  very  injurious  to  the  trade  of  Jeanoy  beeause  it  iaterrapto  all  QemmnntoatJoae 
Witt  YamiBsi.  Hensanding,  Bamaho»  and  Boore,  whmot  Um  gold  is  brought  whieh  is  elrcolated  tai  the 
The  townof  Jeane  eaa  nokmger  be  eoasMortd  as  the  eeotral  potot  of  eoauaereei  Yamlai^ 
b  aad  Bamaho,  are^  In  reality,  tbn  entrepots :  thoee  phwes  are  Tisitsd  by  trading  Moon 
all  parts  of  the  d«Mrt»  and  by  the  negroes  of  the  Boodan,  fross  Kong  to  flalaii^  Bondoo,  aad 
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GENERAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NEGROES. 

BsroRK  enteriog  on  the  geography  of  the  pagan  Negro  countries  of 
Africa,  we  shall  present  the  reader  with  an  outline  of  the  manners  of  their 
inhabitants,  chiefly  applicable  to  the  Senegambian,  but  likewise  to  the 
Guinea  Negroes,  and  in  some  respects  to  the  Negro  inhabitants  of  Nigritis, 
which  will  afford  a  more  connected  view  of  this  interesting  and  much  in- 
jured race  of  people  than  we  could  otherwise  present  in  our  particolar  de- 
scriptions. 

Phyncal  ComtUuium.^    **  The  Negroes,**  says  Malte  Bran,  **  amidst 
all  the  Tarieties  of  their  colour  and  conformation,  seldom  labour  under 
bodily  defects.     Their  health  is  kept  up  by  a  simple  style  of  liring,  exer- 
cise, and  perspiration ;  and  among  some  Negro  nations,  if  not  all,  in&nts 
bora  with  any  defect  are  destroyed.     The  Negroes  do  not  seem  to  baTe 
inherited  the  pririlege  of  the  ancient  Macrobians.    The  length  of  their  limes, 
at  least  at  Senegambia  and  at  Sierra  Leone,  is  not  ecjual  to  ours.    Instances 
of  longerity  are  very  common  among  the  Negroes  transported  to  the  colo- 
nies, which  must  belong  to  some  tribes  more  favoured  by  nature.     Fevers, 
diarrhoea,  small-pox,  leprosy,  a  variety  of  syphilis  called  the  pian,  and  the 
Guinea-worm,  are  the  most  common  scourges  of  the  life  of  the  Negrau — 
The  thin  beard  of  the  Negroes  partakes  of  the  woolly  character  of  their  hair, 
yet  in  pruriency  of  temperament,  and  rigour  of  constitution,  and  fecundity 
of  population,  they  excel  all  other  races  of  mankind ;  and  polygamy  is  car- 
ried to  a  greater  excess  among  them  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
There  are  some  nations  which  give  their  teeth  a  pointed  form  by  filing. 
But  Isert  asserts  that  he  has  seen  some  Negroes  whose  teeth  were  natnrslly 
BO  formed.     Some  among  them  boast  of  beitfg  cannibals,  and,  to  prove  the 
fact,  will  bite  off  a  piece  of  flesh  from  the  arm  of  a  bystander.  The  practice 
of  making  incisions  in  the  skin  prevails,  in  various  forms  and  degrees,  among 
all  the  Negro  nations  which  have  preserved  their  primitive  character.    The 
Mandingoes  have  vertical  cuts  over  their  whole  body.     The  same  sort  of 
mark  is  found  among  the  Akras,  the  Watiehs,  the  Tamboos,  the  Mokkos, 
and  the  Ey6os  of  Guinea,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  Boraoo,  Darfo<ir, 
and  Mobba.     The  situation  and  number  of  these  incisions  vary.    The 
people  of  Darfoor  are  marked  in  the  face  and  the  back,  those  of  Mobba  m 
the  neck.     The  Mokkos  mark  their  bodies  on  the  stomach  with  figures  of 
trees  and  foliage.     The  Calabars  mark  their  foreheads  with  cuts  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  the  Sokkos  with  two  crossed  lines.     The  Subaloas  cover 
the  cheeks  and  the  whole  body  with  curved  lines,  crossing  one  another. 
The  Mangrees  mark  themselves  under  the  eyes  with  a  figure  resembling 
the  letter  V  inverted.     Some  tribes  near  Sierra  Leone  have  the  art  of 
making  their  skin  rise  in  elevated  marks  like  basso  relievos.'* 

General  CJiaracter.']  The  Negroes  of  Westera  and  of  Central  Africa 
are>  by  Park,  Denham,  and  Clapperton— each  of  whom  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  forming  an  impartial  judgment-— characterised  as  a  gentle  race. 
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In  tltoir  atteBtkm  to  the  duties  of  iMspitality,  fnrmiiig  a  ttrikkif  contntt 
with  their  netghbonn  the  Moora.  The  early  edacalion  of  the  yoath  h 
comDitted  to  the  female  sex ;  and  the  first  lesson  iaeiikated  is  the  loire  of 
trutfa» — a  lesson  which  they  generally  practise  in  life.  From  the  prafvail- 
ing  system  of  polygamy,  the  attemioa  of  a  father  is  divided  among  the 
childien  of  many  wires;  while  the  attention  of  a  mother  centimes  entirely 
In  her  own  ofispring*  This  prodaees  a  reciprocal  affeetion  between  mother 
and  child,  which  is  unknown  in  conntriee  where  the  affections  are  divided 
between  beib  parents.  No  afl^rool  can  he  offered  to  a  Negro  equal  to  that 
•f  defaming  hk  mother :  '*  Strike  me,"  exdaimed  one  of  Park's  attendants, 
**  hot  de  not  cnrae  my  mother  t"  It  hm  been  remarked  that,  although 
the  Negroes  are  divided  into  nsaieroiis  tribes,  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  each  other,  their  animosities  are  not  so  frequent  nor  so  implacable  as 
Iheee  of  the  North  Americans ;  still  it  would  be  incorrect  to  deduce  from  this 
any  saperkM'  gentleness  of  dispositioQ.  The  Negroes  are  ftother  advanced 
in  dviliaatioB.  They  are  no  longer  hunters  and  fishers  ;  they  are  advanc- 
ing from  the  state  of  shepherds,  to  thai  more  civilized  state  in  which  Kfe  is 
anstained  by  the  produce  of  agriculture,  and  in  which  rapid  advances  are 
UMide  towards  the  perfection  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  This 
atate  is  perhaps  the  most  favourable  to  benevolent  feelings,  and  the  pnctioe 
of  hospitality.  When  agriculture  supplies  in  abundance  the  necessaries  of 
fife, — and  when  commerce  has  not  yet  taught  men  the  value  of  the  most 
minute  part  of  the  produce  of  their  labour, — the  benevolent  affections  are 
not  curbed  in  their  exercise.  Man  here  considers  man  as  his  brother ;  and 
wMlu^ly  gives  becavso  he  has  nM  yet  learned  to  sell.  This  stAte  has,  in 
all  conntries  where  it  has  prevailed,  produced  similar  effects^  Still  there 
la  much  hostility  subsisting  between  the  African  tribes.  They  ofiten  make 
war  on  each  ether  for  the  sake  of  plunder ;  and  in  such  expeditions  their 
cnselty  has  no  bounds.  These  hordes  of  robbers  reckon  it  quite  an  allow- 
aMe  feat  in  war  to  rush  en  peaeefri}  villstgss  by  surprise, — ^to  set  fire  to  all 
tile  dwellings, — to  massacre  the  male  inhabitants, — and  to  carry  off  the 
anrvrrors  for  slaves^  In  consequence  of  this  lawless  spirit,  the  peacefully 
dKeposed  inhabitanti  have  no  secmity  for  enjoying  the  fruite  of  their  labours. 
in  an  instant  fhey  may  be  enveloped  in  a  wfairiwind  of  cavalry,  and  may  be 
either  massacred  or  swept  away  into  an  mJkaown  and  hostile  land.  Pkrk 
feond  the  Negroes,  during  his  peregrination  in  tfieir  country,  desirous  of 
afealing  from  him  whatever  he  possmed  which  to  them  appeared  curious. 
He  is,  however,  candid  enough  to  confess,  that  in  their  transactions  with 
each  other,  they  are  not  more  dishonest  than  other  nations.  With  regard 
to  their  dishonesty  respecting  himself,  he  remarks,  that  every  article  be* 
longing  to  him  was  to  the  Negroes  not  only  curious  but  also  vakuihle,-^ 
that  the  laws  of  the  country  aflbrded  him  neither  protection  nor  redress,—- 
madf  he  justly  adds,  that  were  any  person,  in  similar  circumstances,  to 
tmvnl  m  any  of  the  more  civiliaed  European  nations,  **  the  wonder  would 
•ha,  not  tbat  the  stranger  was  robbed  of  any  part  of  Us  ridies,  but  dmt  any 
part  was  lefi  to  a  second  depredatw." 

IXraMstficr  CustofM,^  Polygamy  is  practised  both  by  the  pagan  Negroes 
or  Ks^By  and  by  the  Mahommedan  conrerts.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
the  latter  are  confined  to  four  wives, — the  former  may  take  as  many  as  they 
^iink  proper,  or  rather  as  many  as  they  can  purchase  and  support.  These 
wives  are  seldom  treated  with  cruelty,  nor  is  jealousy  so  predommant  here  as 
among  the  Moors.  They  have  the  management  of  die  house  by  turns,  and 
it  ii  a^i  seldom  afibrd  their  husbands  mneh  reason  either  to  suspect  or 
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chMtiM  thanif— fla  aceonnt  that  diflen  widely  from  diat  wfakh  nmmf 
writen  hftTB  given  of  the  Negroes  inhabituig  the  interior  of  Afriei.  **  A 
Negro  pnys  hie  addrowaa  to  a  girl,  and  if,  after  a  tbort  aeqnuataaee,  he 
fiuiaeo  she  will  answer  bb  pnrpooe»  ha  nmply  gives  or  sends  a  saall  |yie- 
sent  to  the  parents,  iriio  rarely  laise  any  obstacles  to  balk  bis  wisbeo ; 
wheraapon  the  female  quits  her  fiitber's  bovsei  and  reside^  aa  long  as  she 
lives,  with  her  suitor.  The  courtship  of  a  Mabommedan  is  canied  on  in 
much  the  same  fashion,  with  the  addition  of  reading  the  faiha  or  marnfo 
ceremony.  When  they  get  tired  of  each  other,  the  &tha  bagain  read, and 
the  couple  part  for  ever,  with  as  much  coolness  and  unooncera  as  if  tfaey 
had  been  utter  strangers  to  each  other.  Thb  convenient  cnstonDi  b  greolly 
relished  by  every  one,  and  b  seldom  known  to  produce  any  unpleasant 
consequences.  The  Africans  have  less  of  sentiment  in  their  love  affun 
than  Europeans.  They  have  no  stolen  interviews,  no  ramblug  in  TaniaBt 
fields,  no  affectionate  squeeies  of  the  hand,  no  language  of  the  eyes,  no  n- 
fined  feelmg,  no  moonlight  reveries.  All  b  conducted  in  the  most  anpoed- 
cal  business-like  way  imaginable,  and  b  considered  in  the  light  of  one  of 
their  least  important  concerns,  the  lover  merely  saying  to  hb  intended 
bride,  '  Should  you  like  to  become  my  wife,  my  dear?'  to  which  the  lady 
lepliM,  '  I  have  no  objection.'  '  Then  come  and  live  with  me,'  retorts 
the  man ;  and  from  that  hour  the  couple  reside  together.  Thb  b  the  be* 
ginning  and  end  of  their  courtship,  and  I  never  heard  of  a  refusal  on  the 
lady's  part  to  embrace  the  proposaL  The  notions  of  femab  perfection 
amongst  the  people  consbt  in  the  bulk,  plumpness,  and  rotundity  of  the 
object ;  and  a  perfect  beauty  in  their  estimation,  as  it  has  often  been  re- 
marked, b  a  load  for  a  camel." 

Children  receive  their  names  when  seven  or  «ght  days  old.  If  the 
parents  can  afford  it,  thb  ceremmiy  b  accompanied  with  a  feast ;  at  any 
rate  a  dish  called  dega^  made  of  pounded  com  and  sour  mUk,  b  reckoned 
indbpensably  necessary.  The  child's  head  is  shaved.  He  who  officiates 
b  generally  a  Mussulman.  A  prayer  b  pronounced  over  the  dega,  during 
wUch  each  person  present  lays  hold  of  the  brim  of  the  dbh.  The  Massd- 
man  then  takes  the  child  in  hb  arms,  and  repeats  a  second  prayer,  whispen 
a  few  sentences  in  the  child's  ear,  and  spits  thrice  m  its  frMse.  He  then 
pronounces  the  name  aloud,  and  returns  the  child  to  its  mother.  The  dega 
b  divided  among  the  company ;  and  if  any  person  in  the  neighbourhood  be 
sick,  he  receives  a  laige  portion  of  thb  dish,  which  b  supposed  to  have 
many  medicinal  virtues.  The  name  of  the  child  b  not  always  that  of  some 
of  hb  relations ;  it  b  often  expressive  of  some  peculiar  circumstanoes ;  and 
besides  hb  proper  name,  every  Negro  has  a  surname  indicative  of  the  tribe 
or  clan  to  which  he  belongs^ 

The  amusements  of  the  Negroes  oonsiBt  chiefly  of  poetry,  music,  snd 
dancing.  Their  herds  sre  numerous,  and  are  divided  into  two  dssaes. 
Tlioee  of  the  first  class  record  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  accompany 
the  armies,  that  by  their  recitations  they  may  inspire  courage  and  fortitudsb 
They  are  often  employed  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  great  and  power- 
ful still  in  existence ;  and  in  that  case,  their  labours  are  very  generously 
rewarded.  The  other  class  consbts  of  Mahommedan  enthusiasts,  who 
traverse  the  country  singing  hymns  and  directing  the  performanoe  of  reli- 
^UB  ceremonies.  Thb  cbss,  thou^  less  numerous  than  the  former,  b 
nevertheless  much  respected,  and  frequently  employed. 

Of  their  musical  instruments  Park  gives  us  the  following  catalogue. 
'*  The  koontingt  » tort  of  guitar  with  three  strings ;  the  kari'Ot  a  laige  haip 
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imA  eightoen  stringB ;  tlie  simbingt  a  sinaU  baip  with  aerea  stringB ;  the 
cakfauy  an  hwtmmeDt  composed  of  twenty  pieces  of  hard  wood  of  different 
lengths,  with  the  shells  of  gonrds  hung  underneath,  to  increase  the  sonnd ; 
tbe  tangtangf  a  dmm  open  at  the  lower  end ;  and  lastly  the  tabala,  a 
laxge  dnim  commonly  nsed  to  spread  an  alarm  through  the  country." 
'*  Beudes  these,"  he  continues,  '<  they  make  use  of  small  flutes,  bowstrings, 
elephants'  teeth  (hollowed),  and  small  bells :  and  at  all  their  dances  and 
concerts,  dspping  of  hands  appears  to  constitute  a  necessary  part  of  the 
chorus," 

Wrastling  matches  and  dancing  form  great  part  of  the  entertainment  of 
the  Negroes.  Of  particular  matches  of  this  kind.  Park,  an  eye-witness, 
gives  the  following  description :  ^'  The  spectators  arranged  themselves  in  a 
circle,  leaving  the  intermediate  space  for  the  wrestlers,  who  were  strong 
actiye  young  men,  full  of  emulation,  ancl  accustomed,  I  suppose,  from  their 
infancy  to  this  sort  of  exertion.  Being  stripped  of  their  clothing,  except  a 
pair  of  short  drawers,  and  having  their  skin  anointed  with  oil,  or  shea  but- 
ter, the  combatants  approached  each  other,  on.all  fours,  parrying  with,  and 
occasionally  extending  a  hand  for  some  time,  till  at  length  one  of  them 
sprang  forward,  and  caught  his  rival  by  the  knee.  Great  dexterity  and 
judgment  were  now  displayed ;  but  the  contest  was  decided  by  superior 
strength ;  and  I  think  that  few  Europeans  would  have  been  able  to  cope 
with  the  conqueror.  It  must  not  be  unobserved,  that  the  combatants  were 
animated  by  the  music  of  a  dmm,  by  which  their  actions  were  in  some 
measure  regulated.  The  wrestling  was  succeeded  by  a  dance,  in  which 
many  performers  assisted,  all  of  whom  were  provided  with  little  bells, 
which  were  fastened  to  their  legs  and  arms ;  and  here  too  the  drum  regu- 
lated their  motions.  It  was  beaten  with  a  crooked  stick,  which  the  drum- 
mer held  in  his  right  hand,  occasionally  using  his  left  to  deaden  the  sound, 
and  thus  vary  the  music.  The  drum  is  likewise  applied  on  these  occasions 
to  keep  order  among  the  spectators,  by  imitating  the  sound  of  certain 
Mandingo  sentences :  for  example,  when  the  wrestling  match  is  about  to 
begin,  the  dnmmier  strikes  what  is  understood  to  signify  alt  bae  «e9,— 
*  dt  all  down* ;  upon  which  the  spectators  immediately  seat  themselves ; 
and  when  the  combatants  are  to  begin,  he  strikes  amuta,  drmu^a, — *  take 
hold,  take  hold.* " 

Food  and  Meah,"]  The  break^t  of  the  Negroes  is  ready  by  daybreak, 
and  generally  consists  of  meal  and  water,  with  as  much  of  die  fruit  of  the 
tamarind  as  is  sufficient  to  give  the  whole  an  acid  taste.  Dinner,  to  which 
they  sit  down  about  two,  consists  of  a  species  of  hasty  pudding,  with  sheO' 
huUer*  The  principal  meal  is  supper,  which  is  seldom  ready  before  mid- 
night, and  always  consists  of  what  is  here  called  houakous^  the  coocoosoo 
of  the  Moors.  In  eating,  the  right  hand  only  is  used.  They  make  use  of 
beer  and  mead,  similar  to  that  made  in  Europe ;  and  in  their  use  of  these 
liquors,  moderation  is  sometimes  forgotten.  But  this  must  be  understood 
only  of  such  as  adhere  not  to  the  Mahonmiedan  faith ;  water  is  the  bever- 
age of  every  Mussulman.  Tobacco  is  smoked  by  almost  every  person, 
and  snuff  is  no  less  generally  used.  The  pipe  is  of  wood,  with  an  earthen 
bowl.  Salt  is  in  Negroland  the  greatest  of  luxuries,— -«  luxury  which  the 
use  of  vegetable  food  makes  the  more  necessary. 

BmploymmU,']  The  Negroes,  inhabiting  a  fertile  country,  and  having 
no  opportunity  of  advantageously  disposing  of  their  superfluous  produce, 
labour  little  more  than  is  requisite  to  furnish  them  with  the  necessaries  of 
life.     The  Europeans  upon  the  coast,  ever  intent  on  the  accumulation  of 
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iviBdtbi  ha¥»  for  this  ntMD  ioeooitad  Ikam  indoloit.    It  k  imy  pMWbia^ 
how6v«r,  that  were  the  Negnwe  plaead  m  a  ntattm  hcrmnk^  to  tk  ae^ 
qniaitioii  of  wealth,  thenr  airarice»  like  that  ct  other  bmb,  w»iild  toeii  dis- 
play ttMlf>  and  prompt  them  to  exertioni  no  len  pamfai  ihaa  thaie  whidb 
hf  this  paasion  are  impoeed  on  the  Europeans.     Agricaltiire,  as  it  fnidboB 
the  chief  part  of  thetr  8Qb»iitenoe,  occapies  the  graateet  share  of  tkir  at- 
tention,  and  gives  them  almost  constant  employment  daring  the  rmay  se^ 
aoB.     Daring  the  dry  aeasoD»  many  of  the  men  are  ocoapied  in  t^  in— 
tic  laboor  of  weaving.     Otheni  are  busied  fishing  or  hnnting.     Tbe  fink  sva 
caoght  ia  small  nets  amde  of  cotton,  or  in  baskets :  as  salt  is  waatiag^  dtey 
are  cared  by  drying  thcim  in  the  saiu    In  banting,  the  we^nma  asade  wm 
of  are  bows  and  arrows.    Ia  the  use  of  tbese  weapras  they  are  Ttwy  ex- 
pert, and  hit  the  smallest  object  at  a  great  distancOb 

The  ooly  oocapations  which  among  the  Negroes  an  considered  aa  ac|ia> 
rate  professions,  are  the  maoofiMStariBg  of  leather  and  of  kron*  Tke  mamb- 
ftctare  of  iron  is  not  attempted  near  the  coast,  soioe  there  it  can  be  deeply 
parchased  of  the  £aropeans ;  bat  in  the  interior^  it  is  omde  in  ancb 
tides,  as  to  serve  not  only  for  their  own  use,  bat  aa  an  artide  of 
with  several  distant  tribes.  The  ore  is  smelted  in  a  small  drcidar  foraaeey 
of  a  very  simple  eonstractioB.  The  iren  m  brittle,  and  partakes  of  the 
vatore  of  steel.  It  is  manafactored  into  varioos  weapeui^  and  agricaltoai 
implements,  of  which  the  workmanship  is  said  not  to  be  despieabla^  lrs» 
is  not  the  only  metal  on  whick  tke  Negroes  employ  their  ingenoitjf^  Tb^ 
amelt  gold,  and  forming  it  into  a  species  of  wire,  make  of  it  many  ofa*- 
BMnts  which  are  said  to  display  osach  taste  and  iagenaity.  In  these  oooatriea 
the  tanning  of  leather  ii  a  simple  process^  Tke  hide  is  steeped  ia  a  mar 
tore  of  wood-ashes  and  orator,  till  the  hair  cmi  be  easily  sepaiated.  Aaan 
astringent,  they  ose  the  poanded  leaves  of  a  tree,  called  goo  ;  and,  by  mb* 
bing  it  frequently  between  their  hands»  and  beating  it  upon  a  stonoi  it  ia 
rendered  soft  and  pliable.  Of  the  hides  of  bullocks  thos  mana£sctaredam 
made  sandals ;  and  of  the  skias  of  goats  and  sheep  are  formed  sbeatba  for 
swords  and  knives,  pockets,  belts,  and  different  kinds  of  oraameats.  Tkese 
skins  are  dyed  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour.  To  the  women  are  comaaitsed 
several  parts  of  the  process  of  Bmnufacturing  cotton-cloth.  They  prepare 
the  cotton  by  roiling  it  in  small  quantities,  under  an  iron  spindie,  dU  they 
have  separated  from  it  the  seeds.  In  spinning  they  use  the  distaJL  The 
thread  is  not  fine,  but  is  so  carefully  twisted  that  it  forms  a  dorable  deth. 
The  weaving,  aa  has  been  already  mentioned,  belongs  to  the  mfssL  Oaring 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  loom,  the  cloth  is  seldom  more  than  4  inchoa 
broad.     This  cloth  is  dyed  of  a  fine  blue  colour  by  the  women. 

Scientific  Ide(u»'\  The  Negroea  consider  the  earth  as  a  great  extended 
plain*  of  which  the  terminations  are  unknown.  Like  many  other  tiibea, 
they  suppose  their  own  country  to  be  the  most  favoured  by  nature.  The  sea 
is  described  as  a  great  river  of  salt  orater,  separeting  them  from  the  land  of 
the  white  people.  They  imagine  that  the  slaves  purchased  by  the  white 
people,  are  carried  to  a  distant  region,  inhabited  by  cannibals  of  gigantic 
stature.  The  year  is  divided  into  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons ;  mmI  sobdi- 
vided  into  moons.  Whether  or  not  they  subdivide  the  month  into  quartoa 
or  weeks,  we  are  not  informed.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  men- 
tions of  the  moon,  and  they  esteem  it  very  unlucky  to  undertake  any  im- 
portant business  in  the  last  quarter.  Their  knowledge  of  astronomy,  how- 
ever, is  extremely  defective.     Eclipses  are  generally  iw^b^  to  witchcrefu 

BeUgioua  Ideas.J   The  Kafirs,  or  Negroes  who  have  not  embraced  tho 
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docttvMfl  of  iHahoBiet,  bflieve  in  ^e  ezisUaKe  of  a  S«]M«iDft  Dtity,  by 
wboM  power  all  things  woro  formed,  and  by  wfaow  ctre  all  thingi  are  etitt 
preaenred  in  exisleaoa.    Bvt  they  Buppose  that  thifl  Deity  is  too  fiar  i«- 
moTod  in  eicellence  from  the  kaman  race  to  take  tiiem  nader  his  immediate 
care;  and  therefore  they  seldom  addnss  a  petition  to  him.  At  the  appear* 
aaoe  of  the  new  moon,  they  give  vent  to  aa  ejacolatory  addrese,  thanking 
him  for  his  goodness  dwing  the  month  that  has  elafMed,  and  imptoring  a 
coptimiance  of  Us  fryoor,  daring  the  month  that  is  eommendng.  This  mm* 
pie  act  of  wonhipb  which  is  perfonned  both  by  the  Mahomme^  ronTerts, 
and  by  the  Kafirs,  appeaia  to  be  Aeir  only  rstigioas  act  which  conceras  the 
Stq^reme  Deity.    As  they  belieTo,  that  the  Sopreme  Deity  is  of  a  natars 
too  eiahed  to  concern  himself  in  what  takes  plMse  in  this  worM,  they  sap- 
pose  the  ezifltenoe  of  a  anmber  of  inlerior  deities,  who  saperintead  every 
aablnnary  traaaactian.   These  inferior  deities,  they  ooasider,  as  being  aoudi 
more  iaaperfect  than  the  Sapreme  Divinity ;  they  neither  possess  uaboond* 
fid  baae^ence,  aor  are  their  reaolatiaas  anakerable.     To  them,  therefore^ 
they  address  the  greater  part  of  their  worship,  to  eosare  their  good  will,  or 
to  arert  their  wrath.    The  Negro  offers  to  them  a  handfol  of  fruit,  er  a 
aaafce's  head ;  and  haviag  saspended  a  white  fowl  to  the  beaach  of  a  certain 
kind  of  tree,  he  imagines  that  he  has  secnred  the  pcolection  of  his  god. 
Tlie  belief  of  a  fatare  state  is  ao  less  firasly  eslaUished  ameagthe  Negroes, 
than  the  belief  in  the  anstanee  «f  a  Deity,    it  is  said,  that  l^y  believe 
aves  in  a  alate  of  rewards  and  pnnishmeats.    Coaoemmg  their  ideas  of 
liie  natars  of  thk  stale,  we  have  received  little  iaforaution.     That  they 
believe  it  to  be  a  state  aomearfaat  different  6am  tlie  present,  may  be  inferred 
from  their  teenl  cersBKmies.     Hie  body  of  a  dead  person  is  baried  with- 
oat  any  wesltii,  or  any  atensiL    Of  whatever  rank  we  person  nsay  be,  no 
one  is  pat  to  death,  to  attend  him  in  the  state  of  fatnrity.   This,  however, 
ia  only  a  ac^ipBtive  proposition,-'-conoermng  their  pesi^ve  notieos  we  are 
aot  aatheriaad  to  ooadade.     Thoae  iHw  profess  the  Mahemmedan  religion 
amoog  the  Negroes,  are  as  ignorant  atnd  saperstitioBS,  Lender  says,  as  UiMr 
idtriatnrsffr  laethren.   He  too,  generally  fevnd  the  ibilewen  of  the  felse  pro- 
phet to  be  less  haspilaUe  to  strangers,  less  kind  to  each  other,  and  more 
mischievoas  and  wkked  than  the  pagan  part  of  the  commmuty.    Their 
cUms  to  saperior  intelligence  are  groanded  sinply  on  the  oral  oeamir^* 
oations  of.  the  principles  of  the  Koran,  received  from  time  to  time  from  the 
wmadering  Moors  and  Arabs.     The  Mahemmedan  Negroes  ^  tfarongh 
tbdr  ahhitioBa  regolarly ;  and,  when  water  is  net  to  be  obtamed,  make 
aae  of  sand*    The  Felatahs  who  profess  Tshmisai  anderstand  and  make 
nae  of  a  few  Arabic  prayers ;  bat  the  Negro  can  harfly  aiticakte  in  Arabic 
more  than  the  word  AUah,  or  Binudkih;  he  who  can  utter  so  long  a 
aentence  as  Im  iUah  el  AUah  rasmd  ASmkiy  *  Ibere  ii  bat  one  (jod,  and 
Mahomet  is  Us  prophet,*  is  styled  maUamy  or  learned.   The  Maho^medaa 
fiuth  is  aukmg  such  n^id  stndes,  however,  in  Ceotnd  and  Western  Africa, 
that  in  Lander's  opinion  in  a  generation  or  two  pagaaism  will  be  altogether 
uknovm  in  the  land. 

IntOtmUoa  rf  the  ^toie.]  Among  the  pagan  Negroes  there  are  varioos 
aecrat  iastilutions  of  a  character  Tosembl»g  fiee-mssoary.  One  of  the 
BMst  aingalar  of  these  Msociatians  exists  amoog  the  tribes  on  the  bsito  of 
the  Bio  Nonez.  Rene  CaiUie  has  given  as  the  following  nminte  acoonnt 
of  it: — ^  It  has  a  hnd,  who  ia  called  die  8ime  ;  he  makes  lawa,  and  they 
aaa  esecoted  aader  his  authority.  This  Simo  Kves  in  the  woods,  and  n 
neaer  aaen  by  the  vniaitiatod ;  he  ia  atteaded  by  piq»ils  who  are  partly  iair 
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ia  the  mysteries.     Sometimes  be  assnmes  the  fonn  of  a  pdiesn,— 
sometimes  he  is  wrspped  up  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts, — and  sofieciiiieo 
he  is  corered  from  head  to  foot  with  lesTes,  which  conceal  hie  real  shape. 
The  fiunilies  in  sereral  different  Tillages,  who  wish  to  hare  their  childTeii 
admitted,  collect  all  the  boys  between  the  ages  of  12  and  14,  and  send  fjpr 
the  Simo.     He  comes  to  the  place  in  disgnise,  to  circmndse  the  cfaiidreo, 
none  but  candidates  being  present  at  the  operation ;  the  ceremony  b  ac- 
companied by  a  great  feast,  which  lasts  sometimes  for  seTeral  days.    After 
it  is  oyer,  the  Simo  withdraws  to  the  woods,  and  takes  with  him  die  boja 
who  have  been  initialed ;  ham  this  time  forward,  they  have  no  further  oom- 
mnnication  with  their  relatirea.     They  lead  a  pleasant  idle  life ;  profisiooa 
are  bestowed  upon  them  in  abundance,  and  they  dwell  in  huts  made  ni  the 
btaaches  of  trees,  with  no  other  dotldng  than  a  few  pelm-leaves  skilfii]}y 
anaaged,  from  the  loins  half-way  down  the  thighs,  the  head  and  the  rest  of 
the  body  being  quite  naked.    When  the  Simo  or  his  disdples  meet  a  stna- 
ger  in  the  wood,  they  ask  him  for  the  watchword  of  the  order ;  if  the  an- 
swer ii  coirect,  the  stranger  is  admitted  amongst  them ;  if  not,  the  master 
and  his  pupils,  all  armed  with  sticks  and  rods,  attack  him,  and,  afiter  beat- 
ing him  sererelyt  eicact  a  high  ransom.     If  an  nncireumdsed  boy  Calls  into 
their  hands,  they  drcnmdse  him  and  keep  him,  for  the  puqiose  of  initiating 
him.     The  young  persons  thus  initiated  lead  this  idle  and  vagabond  life  fer 
seven  or  ei^t  years ;  this  period  it  is  said  is  necesary  for  th^  instruction. 
When  the  parents  are  desirous  of  getting  them  back  from  the  woodfs,  they 
collect  all  the  pagnes  they  can,  and  make  with  them  a  fine  girdle,  whidi 
they  adorn  with  copper  bells,  and  send  it  te  their  childreo,  with  a  present 
of  tobacco  and  rum  im  the  master.     It  is  only  at  such  times  that  the  Simo 
shows  himself  in  public    The  ere  of  this  festival  u  celebrated  in  the  woods, 
near  the  spot  where  he  is  to  make  his  appearance,  and  he  givee  notice  by 
his  loud  shouto  that  he  means  to  be  visible.    Without  this  notiee  no  per- 
son excepting  the  initiated  durst  look  at  him,  for  they  are  foolish  enoo^ 
to  think  it  unlucky ;  and,  if  they  were  to  feel  ill  after  it,  they  would  not 
fail  to  aacribe  it  to  the  unfortnnate  glance.     On  the  festival  day,  the  ISbbo 
again  announces  bis  i^iproach  by  frightful  howKngs,  which  are  imitated  by 
lus  pupils  with  cows'  horns.     They  are  all  armed  with  whips  in  tdken  oi 
their  snthority.     Those  who  hare  been  formerly  initiated,  and  reside  in  the 
neighbooring  villages,  collect  and  join  in  the  rejoicings.     They  dnm  them' 
selves  in  their  best  apparel,  and,  preceded  by  the  music  of  the  country, 
march  at  the  head  of  the  troop.    Alter  having  complimented  the  Simo^ 
they  make  him  a  little  present,  and  conduct  him  in  triumph  to  the  village 
with  the  sound  of  the  tamtonu     Those  who  are  present  accompany  the 
music  with  their  monotonous  singing,  and  fire  off  guns.     The  women  also 
assemble,  singing,  and  bearing  each  a  calabash  of  rice,  which  they  fling  at 
the  Simo,  by  way  of  offering,  amid  dances  and  shoute  of  joy.     Hiese  fes- 
tivals are  usually  Tery  gay ;  much  palm-wine  and  rum  are  drunk,  sheep  and 
oxen  are  killed,  and  there  is  great  feasting,  which  lasts  several  days.    Wlien 
all  this  rejoicing  is  over,  the  children  whose  parents  cannot  affoitl  to  make 
presenta  to  the  Simo,  return  with  him  into  the  woods,  and  contmue  the 
same  course  of  life  for  seven  or  eight  years  longer.    When  they  aro  old 
enough  to  be  serviceable,  howerer,  they  are  allowed  to  help  their  pareuta, 
at  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season,  to  work  in  the  fields ;  after  which  they 
return  to  the  woods,  and  the  master  employs  them  in  cultivating  his  land. 
When  the  initiated  return  to  their  ftunijies,  they  set  up  before  their  doora  a 
tree,  or  merely  a  stake,  at  the  end  of  which  is  suspended  a  small  piece  of 
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Stuffy  moBt  commonly  white.     The  tree  or  stake,  whichever  it  may  happep 
to  be,  18  a  gift  from  the  roaster,  in  retura  for  the  handsome  present  which 
he  has  receired.     They  giro  the  name  of  Simo  to  this  tree  or  stake,  and  it 
becomes  their  tutelar  deity ;  they  respect  and  fear  it  so  much,  that,  to  pre- 
sent any  one  from  going  to  a  particnhur  spot,  it  is  only  necessary  to  set  np 
a  Simo  hefore  it.    Hiey  also  swear  by  it,  and  believe  that  a  false  oath 
iwouki  draw  npon  them  the  vengeance  of  this  mysterions  demon ;  they  are 
even  afraid  of  lying,  lest  they  shoold  provoke  its  interferenccu  If  any  thing 
is  owing  to  them,  or  if  any  one  has  taken  from  them  some  article  which 
they  cannot  recover,  they  pionsly  address  their  prayers  to  this  bit  of  wood, 
and  offer  it  a  sacrifice  of  rice,  honey,  or  palm-wine,  firing  off  a  gun  at  its 
foot.    This  is  a  tipeciw  of  complaint  which  they  make  to  the  Simo,  to  pe- 
tition for  redress.    From  this  time,  if  any  of  the  debtor's  family  should  fall 
snck,  it  »  aaciibed  to  the  agency  of  the  Simo ;  the  relations  in  a  fright  has- 
ten to  diachaxge  the  debt,  to  retnm  what  has  been  stolen,  or  to  make  re- 
paration if  any  insult  has  been  offered.    They  believe  in  sorcery  and  witch- 
craft ;  whoever  is  suspected  of  sorcery  is  forthwith  delivered  to  the  Simo, 
who  acts  as  chief  magistrate.     The  accused  is  questioned,  and  if  he  con- 
fesses, he  is  condemned  to  pay  a  fine ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  main- 
tains his  innocence,  he  is  compelled  to  drink  a  liquor  made  with  the 
bark  of  a  tree  which  gives  to  water  a  beautiful  red  colour.    The  accused 
and  die  accuser  are  obliged  to  swallow  the  same  medicine,  or  rather 
poison;  they  must  drink  it  fasting,  and  entirely  naked,  except  that 
the    accused  is  allowed  the  distinction  of  a  white  pagne,   which  he 
wraps  round  his  loins.     The  liquor  is  poured  into  a  small  calabash,  and 
the  accuser  and  accused  are  forced  to  take  an  equal  quantity,  until  unable 
to  swallow  more,  they  expel  it  or  die.     If  the  poison  is  expelled  by  vomit- 
ing, the  accused  is  innocent,  and  then  he  has  a  right  to  reparation ;  if  it 
passes  downwards,  he  is  deemed  not  absolutely  innocent ;  and  if  it  should 
not  pass  at  all  at  the  time,  he  is  judged  to  be  guilty.    I  have  been  assured 
that  few  of  these  wretched  creaUves  survive  this  ordeal ;  they  are  c<mi- 
pelled  to  drink  so  large  a  dose  of  the  poison,  that  they  die  almost  imme- 
diately. If,  however,  the  fiuuily  of  the  accused  consent  to  pay  an.indemnity, 
the  unhappy  patient  is  excused  from  drinking  any  more  liquor ;  he  is  then 
put  into  a  badi  of  tepid  water,  and  by  the  iq>plication  of  both  feet  to  the 
abdomen,  they  make  him  cast  up  the  poison  which  he  has  swallowed. 
This  cruel  ordeal  is  employed  for  all  sorts  of  crimes.     The  consequence 
is,  that  though  it  may  sometimes  lead  to  the  confeasion  of  crimes^  it  also 
induces  the  innocent  to  acknowledge  themselves  guilty,  rather  than  submit 
to  it.    It  is  not  lawfrd  either  to  quarrel  or  fight  near  the  places  which  are 
inhabited  by  the  mystical  magistrate.     When  war  is  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  neighbourhood,  notice  is  given  to  the  Simo  and  his  retinue  to  retire. 
If  two  adversaries  were  to  fight  while  he  was  near,  they  would  be  forced 
inunediately  to  take  him  a  present  as  a  reparation  for  having  disturbed 
him  ;  if  they  were  to  omit  this,  they  would  fancy  that  some  great  calamity 
was  continiudly  impending  over  them.    When  they  carry  their  gift  to  the 
Simo,  they  are  ob%ed  to  turn  their  backs  to  him,  and  put  their  hands 
over  their  eyes ;  he  receives  the  offering,  pronounces  a  long  prayer,  and 
picks  up  a  Htde  earth,  which  he  throws  at  them  in  token  of  absolution. 
After  this  ridiculous. ceremony,  the  disturbers  of  the  Simo*s  peace  return 
perfectly  satisfied.     During  the  few  days  that  I  was  at  Kakondy  I  heard 
the  Simo  and  his  attendants  howling  horribly  while  dancing.'' 

Jjato8.'2    In  several  of  the  Pagan  countries  of  the  interior  of  Africa 
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then  being  no  written  code  in  eziBteocet  die  natives  appoint  elden  to^  ad- 
minister  jnstiGe,  at  the  head  of  whom  the  king  or  chief  generally  prendes. 
In  petty  cases,  svch  as  trilling  assanlts,  and  other  misdemeanoon,  the 
parties  concerned  compromise  the  matter  without  referring  it  to  the  general 
assembly  of  their  tribe.  In  Badagry  the  fetish  priests  are  the  aole  jadges 
of  the  people,  and  the  statutes  of  their  comitry — as  in  the  case  of  the 
I>rmds---are  recorded  on  their  own  hearts  only.  Mm^der,  adultery,  snd 
theft  are  the  most  general  crimes,  and  in  many  African  countiiei  are 
punishable  with  death,  banishment,  or  perpetoal  imprisonment.  In Yavibasad 
Nyffee  the  relations  of  a  murdered  person  may  and  often  do  accept  of  blood- 
money.  In  Badagry,  Boigoo,  and  Houssa  an  individual  guilty  of  slaying  t 
freeman,  instantly  forfeits  his  life,  and  his  body  is  left  to  be  deTOored  by  the 
Tultures.  In  cases  of  adultery,  the  injured  husband  is  at  liberty  to  do  whtt 
he  pleases  with  his  unfaithfol  partner.  Theft  in  Nyffee  is  punished  by  im- 
prisonment; and  in  aggravated  cases  by  tedious  confinement.  SlaTes 
guilty  of  theft  are  uniformly  decapitated  in  Yonrib*  without  the  benefit  of 
trial.  In  Yonriba  and  Borgoo  women  concealing  pregnancy  are  publicly 
whipped;  and  mothen  are  obliged  to  suckle  their  ofispring  three  yesn. 
The  laws  preserred  only  in  the  memories  of  the  people,  punish  all  dis- 
orders with  severity ;  but  in  a  state  which  is  a  prey  to  anarchy,  the  exe- 
cution of  them  is  precarious,  and  absolute  chiefe  apply  them  to  the 
cruel  purpose  of  increasiimf  their  stock  of  slaves.  In  general  the  most 
trifling  theft  is  visited  with  Uiis  doom.  Private  individuals  who  sue  for  a 
debt,  have  on  the  other  hand  the  grsatest  difficulty  to  obtain  their  due  right. 
Pleaden  of  a  bullying  and  intriguing  character  here,  as  in  Southern  Africa, 
display  an  astonishing  degree  of  art  at  the  paiaver$y  or  judicial  assemblies. 
A  merchant  who  cannot  obtain  justice,  often  pays  himself  by  causing  the 
children  or  relations  of  a  dishonest  debtor  to  be  secretly  carried  off  and  sold 
as  slaves. 

LangwLgesI}  Among  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  the  Negro  districts  of 
Africa  diffinent  languages  are  spoken :  but  the  language  of  the  Mandingoet 
seems  to  be,  to  the  western  part  of  Africa,  what  the  French  has  long  been 
to  Europe.  It  is  generally  understood,  from  the  coast  to  the  confines  of 
Bambarra, — an  extent  which  includes  more  than  twelve  degrees  of  longi- 
tude. In  a  state  somewhat  corrupted  from  its  native  purity,  it  extendi 
much  frrther.  Its  northern  boundary  is  the  country  of  Uie  Moors.  How 
ftr  south  it  may  reach  we  are  not  told.  That  this  language  has  extended 
so  frff,  must  be  owing  to  some  qualities  which  it  possesses,  superior  to  those 
of  the  other  languages  which  are  prevalent  in  the  country.  It  appears  to 
be  more  hannonious,  more  regular  in  its  construction,  and  consequently 
more  easily  acquired.' 


•  The  AUowliif  ft  a  ■pefJiB«wi  funUlMd  by  Park,  whteh,  aeeordlng  to  hU  own 

vadon,  may  be  uMul  in  the  W«t  Indica ;  tlnoe  it  It  a  language  Intellif  ibla  to  many  of 
tha  Ne(nwt. 

Do  yon  uDderttand  Mandlngo  ?  Mandntgo  kummo  meif 

I  nndantand  it  ys  fiuw 

I  do  not  andenrtaod  70a  ma  nui 

Come  bitber  nana  re 

It  yoor  fatber  or  mother  II  Tine  ?  «ffii  cuetba  abeegee  f 

^— ^— — — — —  allvo?  aSeegeef 

— '  dead  ?  atata  9 

Hare  ynu  any  brotbert  or  sittert  ?  ee  ba  ding  abeegee? 

Where  are  they  ?  6tiiimto  f 

Are  they  la  A  frica  ?  abbefalojing  doo  9 

n  ?  ^^^  ®"  ^'^^  ^^  *^^P^  "^  Tobaubo  Cabm  0  Kenno  f 

Foint  them  oat  aitanna 
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Many  of  the  didtricta  in  which  the  Mandingo  language  is  spoken  have 
languages  peculiar  to  themaelres.  Of  these  languages  nothing  remarkable 
is  known.    Fkffk  affords  us  the  following  specimens. 


JImImP*. 

Jaiofft. 

Fo«laA« 

5tfraiMo/i«i. 

Ho-dAv^ 

Om 

SUMVjP 

Waaa 

Oo 

Baoo 

KllUh 

Tw» 

Stcibft  or  Cocaba 

Yar 

Deeddaa 

FUIo 

Foalah 

ThrM 
Poor 

Si«^ 
sibSeer 

Yat 
Yanet 

Tataa 
Nee 

Sleeo 
Narratto 

Sabtal 
Nanni 

FIT* 

FootudE 

Joodom 

JoaM 

Karrairo 

Looino 

ax 

Footoek-EBory 

Jadom  Wan 

<eQ6edc6 

Toomo 

Woro 

Serea 

Footock.Cockaba 

Judom  Yar 

N«ro 

Orooclo 

Bffht      FootoduSiaiJM 
Kim      Footack-SUiikkMr 
Tra       8faibnikeii7«o 

Jodon-yat 
Jndom  yaoat 

JaTattaa 
JaNee 

iSSbo 

We 
Coannto 

Fook 

8»i»po 

'nuBo 

IW 

QmdUian  of  SlavesJ]  In  this  part  of  Africa,  Fuk  assures  us,  thai 
hired  serrants,  that  is,  persons  of  free  condition  Tohmtarily  working  for  pay, 
aire  unknown.  This  is  not  altogether  consistent  with  his  former  assertion 
tfattt  the  **  Karanketti  or  dressers  of  leather,  frequently  trarel  through  the 
country,  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling."  He  probably  means  that  hired 
serrants,  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  or  domestic  labour  are  unknown. 
The  lower  ranks  in  society  are  the  property  of  the  higher ;  and  constitute 
what  are  denominated  slaves.  These  slaves,  it  is  asserted,  bear  no  less 
proportion  to  the  freemen  in  erery  part  of  the  country  than  that  of  three 
to  one.  In  other  words,  tbree-fooruis  of  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants 
are  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude. 

Among  the  Negroes,  we  are  informed  by  Fark,  that  the  slaves  are  of  two 
kinds :  such  as  were  bom  slaves, — or  such  as  were  bom  free,  but  have 
become  slaves  by  some  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life.  Every  one  who 
ii  bom  of  enslaved  parents  is  a  slave,  and  can  seldom  hope  to  obtain  his 
freedom,  unless  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  take  two  prisoners  of  war,  to  give 
in  fail  stead.  Slaves  of  this  kind  are  much  more  numerous,  than  such  as 
have  become  so  from  a  state  of  freedom. 

A  penon  bom  free,  may  according  to  the  same  tnvell^,  become  a  slave, 
for  any  one  of  the  four  foUowing  causes ;  captivity,  famine,  insolvency,  and 
crimes.  Captivity — ^by  which  is  meant  the  condition  of  prisoners  of  war, 
— ^is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  reducing  freemen  to  a  state  of  slavery 
Few,  however,  are  made  prisoners  in  open  war,  when  compared  with  those 
canied  into  captivity  inconsequence  of  depredatory  excursions  undertaken 
only  for  plunder.     These  depredatory  excursions  are  sometimes  conducted 


Wbmt  it  the  matter  with  yon  ? 

At*  yon  in  hadth  ? 

I  am  aink 

Sbovr'ma  your  tong ne 

Gira  me  your  hand 

Are  yoa  hangry  ? 

I  am  hungry 

Are  yoa  thinty  ? 

I  am  thinly 

1  am  not  buogry 

I  am  Dot  thiraty 

Doee  your  head  aehe? 

It  doea  ache 

Doca  your  atomach  pain  yoa  ? 

Do  yoa  sleep  well  ? 

Are  you  foYeriah  ? 

Do  not  be  afraid 

There  ia  no  danger 

l>rink  thia  mRdicine 

ii  will  do  yoa  good 


munbdaf 
KoeeKhyUf 

fttun  Kindg 
ee  ning  aitanna 
ee  bouUa  adima 
JTdmkolabinna  9 
Konkolabinna 
mindolabinna  f 
mindolatinna 
Konko  itUeegi* 
mindo  inteegee 
ee  Kaon  bideeminaf 
Meemna 

eg  JfoniM  bideemina  ? 
JTo  ee  iino6  betiki  f 
acmmdeataf 
KmmBk  Seehn 
tarra  inte^jee 
fimg  borri  aneen 
Kim 
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by  piiwt^  rotentment ;  but  are  nnich  more  freqneatly  the  conaequmee  of 
the  ooimezioii  of  the  Negroes  with  the  Enropem  sUTe-merchKata.  War, 
which  probably  mtrodnoed  Blaveryy  atill  continnea  to  be  the  moat  pkntifal 
aource  of  supply.  The  people  from  Darfoor,  and  other  neighbouring  tribes, 
ioTade  the  interior  at  least  erery  second  year,  with  no  other  dtan  the 
aTowed  purpose  of  murdering  every  individual  who  refuses  to  exchange 
his  liberty  for  the  cruel  fetters  of  riavery.  When  the  frdlnre  of  a  oop, 
either  through  an  un&vouiable  season,  or  the  depredations  of  war,  has  in- 
troduced a  fiunine,  the  Negro,  when  he  has  given  fw  food  all  the  litik 
wealth  which  he  possessed,  is  sometimes  reduced  to  the  dreadful  necesnty 
of  selling  one  part  of  his  iiunily  to  preserve  the  other  from  starving.  But, 
whatever  the  slave-^merchants  may  affirm,  this  is  an  expedient  which  ii 
never  willingly  adopted,  and  very  few  are  in  thu  manner  reduced  to  a  state 
of  sbvery.  Wlien  a  Negro  has  no  fruouly  to  preserve  his  life,  he  ximfftinMt 
parts  with  hb  own  froedom.  A  Negro,  who  has  contracted  debia  whidi 
he  is  unable  to  pay,  may  be  sold  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  This  is  fiur  froas 
behig  a  productive  cause  of  akvery,  since  few  Negroes  involve  tlieoisebes 
in  debt,  except  such  as  are  sufficiently  near  the  coast  to  qyeoulalsr  m  tiade 
with  the  Europeans.  The  crimss  of  murder,  adultery,  and  witchcraft^  are, 
by  the  laws  of  Negroland,  punishable  with  davery.  But  theae  crimes  are 
seldom  subjected  to  so  severe  a  punishment. 

Such  ii  the  state  of  slavery  in  this  part  of  Africa.  In  this  aooouni  we 
may  observe  a  remarkable  distinction  between  domestic  slaves  or  such .  as 
have  been  bom  in  a  man's  house,  and  slaves  arising  from  the  other  sources. 
The  sole  power  of  the  master  over  the  former  is  Jbat  of  bestowing  mode- 
rate correction  when  they  appear  to  deserve  it.  He  neither  can  sell  them 
nor  punish  them  severely  without  bringing  them  to  a  public  triaL  Their 
situation,  in  short,  diiers  little  from  that  of  the  peaaants  in  amne  European 
countries.  The  former  are  bound  to  the  person  of  their  master, — ^the 
latter  to  the  soil  which  they  are  to  cultivate.  The  former  may  be  made 
to  work  at  diffisrent  occupations,— <the  latter  may  be  successively  subjected 
to  diillfirent  proprietors.  The  former  may  be  tdcen  from  place  to  place, 
but  cannot  be  sold)— the  latter  cannot  be  removed  from  ihe  estate  where 
they  are  born,  but  are  sold  as  often  as  that  estate  changes  its  proprietor. 
The  former  works  with  his  master  in  the  same  field,  and  eats  with  him  as 
the  same  table, — ^the  latter  considers  his  proprieter  as  a  siqierior  being', 
and  scarcely  ventures  to  look  at  him  as  he  passes.  Such  are  the  chief 
differences  between  these  two  orders  of  men  ;  and  from  such  differences, 
it  can  scarcely  be  argued  that  the  condition  of  the  latter  is  greatly  superior 
to  that  of  the  former.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  domestic  slave  can 
be  sold  to  the  slave-merchant  till  he  commit  some  crime  for  which  he 
might  have  been  sold,  had  he  been  bom  free.  The  slaves  with  whom  the 
sh^  of  the  slave-merchants  are  freighted,  are  in  general  such  as  have  been 
taken  in  war ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  wars,  more  particularly  those  of  the 
predatory  kind,  have  become  much  more  frequent  since  the  Negroes  have 
experienced  the  profits  arising  from  the  traffic  in  slaves.  This  surely  had 
not  occurred  to  Park,  when  he  assures  us,  that  *<  If  his  sentiments  should 
be  required  concerning  the  effect  which  a  dtsoontinuance  of  that  commerce 
would  produce  on  the  manners  of  the  natives,  he  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  observing,  that,  in  the  present  unenlightened  state  of  their  minds,  his 
opinion  is,  the  effects  would  neither  be  so  extensive  or  beneficial  as  many 
wise  and  worthy  persons  fondly  expect.*'  It  may  easily  be  granted  that 
the  slave-trade  haiB  not  introduced  domestic  slavery ;  and  that  its  discon* 
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tinvanoe  would  not  aboHsh  it.  But  it  is  no  lets  evident,  tluit  wm,  'both 
of  an  open  and  depredatory  kind,  must  have  become  much  more  frefaest 
here ;  that  harsh  masters  frequently  accuse  their  domestic  slaves  wrong* 
fully,  or  use  them  so  as  to  induce  them  to  commit  crimes,  that  they  may 
receive  the  profits  of  their  sale ;  and  that  the  sovereigns  of  the  several 
nations  must  be  more  willing  to  oppress  their  subjects,— to  multiply  crimes, 
— to  listen  to  accusers, — and,  without  much  inquiry,  to  condemn  the  ac- 
eosed,  in  order  to  increase  their  wealth.  If  these  practices  originated  in 
ihe  slave-trade,  the  entire  abolition  of  that  traffic  would,  surely,  tend  at 
least  to  diminish  them.  If  such  practices  be  real  evils,  ihe  cessation  of 
them  must  certainly  be  beneficial ;  and  if  the  evil  be  extensive,  the  benefit 
could  scarcely  be  less  so.  Park  appears,  therefore,  to  have  spoken  in  this 
instance,  without  full  consideration.  Domestic  slavery  would  not  be 
abolished ;  but  this  has  never  been  attributed  to  the  slave-trade ;  at  any 
rate,  it  vanishes  before  war,  tyranny,  and  injustice,*— 4he  terrific  offspring 
of  the  commerce  in  slaves, — ^an  ofispring  which  could  hardly  subsist  in  the 
aame  vigour,  if  separated  from  the  parent 

We  now  proceed  to  the  geography  of  Senegambia. 

SENB6AMBIA. 

Boundaries  and  ExtentJ]  Senegambia  receives  its  name  from  its  two 
principal  rivers.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  tiie  Sahara ;  on  the  £.  by 
Nigritia ;  on  the  S.  by  Upper  Guinea,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean.     It  extends  between  the  9th  and  18th  parallels  of  northern  latitude. 

DwisionsJ^  This  region  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  small  states. 
Tlie  principal  of  these  towards  the  W.  are  the  kingdom  of  Cayor,  the 
country  of  the  Yolofs  or  Jolofs,  the  country  of  the  FeloupeSf  the  country 
of  the  Biafarasy  and  the  country  of  the  Balantes  and  Papels.  Towards 
the  N.  are  the  kingdoms  of  FootatorOy  Galamy  Bambouky  Ludamary  and 
Kaarta,  On  the  £.  we  find  the  kingdoms  of  FouladoOy  Broukoy  and 
Gadou,  On  the  S.  are  the  country  of  Mandingy  and  the  kingdom  of 
FotUO'DiaUony  or  the  coimtry  of  the  Footahi,  The  states  of  Bondou  and 
WoolU  occupy  the  centre. 

Physical  Features,']  This  country  is  for  the  most  part  flat  and  sandy. 
The  heights  which  form  Cape  Verd,  and  some  hills  near  Oual,  alone  break 
this  uniformity ;  the  left  bank  of  the  Sierra  Leone  river  also  preseiits  a 
very  considerable  elevation.  The  whole  of  this  region,  proceeding  from 
the  coast  eastward,  presents  three  distinctly  marked  divisions,  llie  1^ 
may  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  Sahara ;  the  2^  is  40  leagues 
wide,  and  ends  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Nunez ;  it  consists  of  a  soil  partly 
sandy  and  partly  argillaceous  ;  the  3c/,  extending  as  fiar  as  the  first  terrace 
of  the  mountains,  is  60  leagues  broad,  and  terminates  at  the  river  of  Sierra 
Leone  ;  its  soil  is  argillaceous,  hilly,  and  stony.  From  this  line,  which  is 
incurvated  towards  the  N.  W.  the  country  is  mountainous ;  the  mountuns 
rising  in  parallel  terraces,  forming  chains  which  increase  in  height  as  they 
advance  towards  the  S. 

Productions,'}  Magnificent  forests  of  tall  trees  are  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  country  from  Badagry  to  Soccatoo.  The  palm,  tiie  cocoa,  the 
tamarind,  the  banana,  the  £igy  the  date,  and  the  bitter  tree,  are  indigenous. 
Orange,  lemon,  and  lime-trees,  also  abound  in  the  woods.  Reptiles  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  but  the  bites  of  few  of  them  are  attended  with  fatal 
effects.  The  natives  hold  all  poisonous  snakes  in  the  greatest  dread,  and 
can  never  be  induced  to  destroy  them.     Of  the  insects  the  most  formidable 
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an  the  •&!»  the  loeni^  die  miuqmlo^  the  centipede^  nd  the  aeoqi^^  The 
donertic  aBimtb  aie  the  cemel,  horM»  tas,  ox,  pig,  goat,  and  aheep;  to- 
gether with  tnkayay  diick%  geeae»  gomea-fowlav  and  ooni^^  Miaay 
of  the  wild  birds  have  rich  Mid  brUliant  plumage. 

CUmaieJ]  The  E.  winda«  which  arriTe  on  theae  eoeBto  after  hmag 
awepi  over  the  homing  anrfiMe  of  Africa  in  all  its  breadth^  creale  an  afanost 
iaaapportaUe  heat.  Daring  the  whole  year»  the  heat  of  the  eon  at  and- 
day  b  most  intenae.  At  Soiegal  it  sometimea  amoonts  to  131*.  Fram 
the  JMynning  of  Jono  till  the  middle  of  October  16  or  18  heavy  rainaUl, 
amoBnting  to  50  or  60  inchea  of  water.  Daring  the  leat  of  the  year  thse 
aieheaTy  dews. 

Rtvers.!  We  have  already  described  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  riveta^^ 
Hie  Rio  Grande^  which  waters  the  soathem  pert  of  this  coontry,  has  a 
oooiie  only  half  aa  long  aa  that  of  the  Giambia.  It  rises  m  the  moimtaiBi 
of  Badei^  in  the  centre  of  Foata  Dialloni  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  aonroes 
of  the  Gambia,  and  running  weatwarda  throagh  districts  called  Tenda 
Male  and  Kaboo,  and  the  ooantry  of  the  BiaCuaa,  diachaiges  itself  into 
the  Atlantic  by  aeveral  months,  opposite  to  the  archipelago  of  the  Ks- 
sagos.  Among  its  principal  tribntariea  are ;  the  Dwvbo^  the  Tamime^  and 
the  CoumbOf  which  latter  seems  to  give  its  name  occasionally  to  die 
principal  atream  itself^— The  Coumba  rises  in  Meant  Tangae,  in  N.  kt. 
11*  lO',  and  in  its  sinnons  course  waters  Fouta>Dialloa.— The  Falewnme 
or  Tene  rises  to  the  W.  of  Konibari,  in  Fouta  Diallon,  and  runs  N.  E. 
through  Dialon,  N.  throng  Sangala,  and  N.  W.  throng  Dentilia,  Satadoo. 
and  Ikmdou,  and  joins  tl^  Senegal,  after  a  course  of  200  leagues,  near 
Tafolisga.  This  river  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  rapids  of  Kaynoura,  m, 
14*  15'  N.  lat.    Its  banks  are  covered  with  towns,  and  indigo-plantaliona. 

Lakee,"^  Among  the  more  remarkable  lakes  of  this  country  are :  the 
Cayor^  lying  near  the  borders  of  the  Sahara,  to  the  N.  of  the  Senegal ; 
the  Pamer  Foule^  in  the  kingdom  of  Wsli,  which  in  the  dry  season  ia 
tranaformed  into  a  fertile  plain ;  and  the  Dendoude^ThiaU^  near  the  centre 
of  the  country. 

Capee  and  Islande.']  The  principal  capes  are :  Cape  Verd^  the  most 
western  point  of  the  African  continent ;  Cape  St  Mary^  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gambia ;  Cape  Red^  to  the  S.  £.  of  the  latter ;  and  Cape  Ferga,  S.£. 
from  Cape  Red.^-At  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  is  the  low  sandy  island  of 
Si  Loait^  a  French  possession ;  the  population  of  which  m  1787  was  6000 
souls.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  Cape  Verd  ia  the  island  of  Goree^  which  also 
belongs  to  F^ce.  It  rises  nearly  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  appears  to  have  been  separated  from  Cape  Verd  by  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion. It  is  about  600  fiithoms  in  length ;  and  is  sepan^ed  from  the  main- 
land by  a  channel  of  1500  fikthoms  in  breadth.  Between  the  mouth  of 
the  Gambia  and  Rio  Grande  is  the  archipelago  of  the  Biuagos  or  Bifugas^ 
remarkable  for  their  fertility,  and  supposed  by  some  geographers  to  be 
the  Hesperidet  of  the  ancients. 

Kingdom  of  Cator.^  The  kingdom  of  Cayor,  sometimes  called 
Darnel^  ]»  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  kingdom  of  Oual ;  on  the  £.  by  the 
Yoloff  territory  and  Saloum ;  on  the  S.  by  the  kingdom  of  Baol ;  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  The  coast-line  of  Cayor  extends  from  Saint- 
Louis  to  the  S.  of  Rufisque.  The  population  of  this  territory  once 
amounted  to  180,000  soub ;  but  it  has  been  greatly  dimtnished  by  recent 
wars.  It  formed  at  one  time  a  province  of  the  Yolof  kingdom.  AlmoRt 
the  whole  country  is  covered  with  a  thick  forest ;  it  is  only  a  narrow  strip 
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of  land  anmnd  each  village  which  is  under  cnltifstion.  The  soil  prodnces 
9mrghOy  cotton^  and  indigo;  the  tamarind-tree,  the  baobal,  and  varioos 
species  of  mimosas^  are  the  most  common  forest-trees.  Adanson  brought 
iKMue  no  fewer  than  40  different  species  of  acacia  from  tlds  country.  Tlie 
uertky  or  white  gam-tree,  and  the  fiehud^  or  red  gam-tree,  are  die  most 
numerous  and  yidnable.  They  are  abundantly  propagated  on  the  white 
and  moving  sands  which  form  the  soil  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
aea.  coast,  and  also  near  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Sahara.  The  environs 
of  Cape  Verd  are  covered  with  inaccessible  rocks,  amongst  which  a  con- 
■idersble  body  of  people  muntain  a  rude  independence.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  country  at  large  are  Yolois,  and  profess  Islamism.  They  are  an 
intrepid  race,  armed  with  bows,  sabres,  and  lances;  a  few  are  provided 
with  fusils.  The  sovereign  of  the  country  is  invested  with  despotic  au- 
thority; but  is  often  opposed  by  his  own  generals.  The  kingdom  is 
divided  into  governments,  each  of  which  is  presided  over  by  a  iaman  or 
Jara  ;  and  each  village  has  its  subordinate  magistrate.  The  royal  residence 
was  formerly  at  CaifOTy  a  town  near  the  centre  of  the  country ;  it  is  now 
at  Makaie^  a  place  17  les^es  S.  frx>m  St  Lonis^ — The  little  state  of  Sin^ 
which  joins  Cayor  on  the  S.,  has  a  territorial  sur&ce  of  140  square  leagues, 
with  a  population  of  60,000  souls. 

Thb  Yolof8«3  The  empire  of  the  Btwrft-t-Fof^  and  the  states  of 
Brack  or  fVal^  Cayor,  Sin,  and  Sahtm,  were  at  one  time  united  under  the 
Yolof  emperor,  called  the  Barb  or  Bourb,  whose  dominions  formed  the 
most  extensive  empire  in  this  quarter  of  Africa.  The  Yolof  country  liea 
to  the  S.  of  the  Soaegal  river,  extending  as  far  as  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Gambia,  and  to  the  westward  of  Footatoro  and  Oual. 

Physical  Features,^  M.  Mollien,  who  traversed  Cayor  and  the  king- 
dom of  the  Bourb-Yolofs,  in  1818,  represents  the  ground  as  rising  imper- 
ceptibly from  the  sea-coast  eastward  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Footatoro. 
Bespecting  the  interior,  the  committee  for  promoting  African  instruction 
state  that  "  the  soil  is  mostly  sandy,  yet  fruitful ;  there  are  no  high  moun- 
tains ;  but,  taking  the  course  frt>m  Uie  Senegal  eastward,  where  the  principal 
king  of  the  Jalofs  resides,  if  a  judgment  may  be  formed  frt>m  the  graduiJly 
increasing  depth  of  the  wells,  it  is  one  continued  rise.  At  Senegal,  the 
weUs  are,  in  depth,  about  20  frithoms ;  at  Worico,  the  king's  town,  upwards 
of  one  hundred.  There,  when  a  well  is  to  be  sunk,  a  whole  village,  or 
more,  are  employed ;  and  as  the  natives  are  not  acquainted  with  the  practice 
of  walling,  and  die  soil  is  loose,  they  are  obliged  to  make  the  well  exceed- 
ingly wide.  During  the  operation,  several  lives  are  generally  lost  by  the 
falling  in  of  the  sides." 

Inhabiiants.']  Golberry  describes  the  Yolofs  as  the  most  handsome 
Negroes  of  Western  Africa.  They  are  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
blade  nations  to  the  north  of  the  line  by  a  fine,  brilliant,  pure,  black 
complexion, — a  noble  and  impressive  form,— a  character  disposed  to 
benevolence, — ^and  a  high  degree  of  self-respect  and  national  pride.  Their 
language  is  poor,  but  soft  and  agreeable ;  it  is  not  spoken  by  any  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  The  institution  of  castes  exists  among  theon.  Be- 
sides the  '  good  Yolofs,*  as  their  hidalgoes  style  themselves,  Uiere  are  four 
resident  castes :  the  smiths,  shoemakers,  fishermen,  and  singen.  The 
last  is  the  most  despised  caste ;  its  membere  generally  speak  the  Arabic 
language,  and  are  zealous  Mahommedans.  Besides  these  castes,  there 
exists  among  the  Yolofs  a  singular  tribe  of  distinct  race  and  language, 
called  Laoobiei,  who  are  said  to  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  oar 
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gypnet*  Polmmy  u  aaivienaL  The  food  of  the  Yolofc  b  naplo :  coo- 
coosoo  and  wk  and  milk  are  their  wdy  diahes.  Their  huts,  oonstmcaed 
of  mahee,  exactly  reaemble  laige  beefairea ;  bat  erery  Yolof  haa  tiro  fatta, 
—one  to  aleep  iuy  and  the  other  for  a  kitdien. 

G(nfcmmefU,2  ^  The  govenuuent  of  the  Boorb-Yolofiiy"  aaya  MoUieBy 
"  like  that  of  aU  the  neighbouring  kingdona,  ia  faodaL  Tlie  meaarek, 
nevertheleaay  poaweaaea  deapodc  ai^hority,  ^Mdk  he  owea,  like  afi  other 
African  aoTereigna»  to  the  great  niuaber  of  hia  alavee.  The  country  ea»- 
taina  more  F^igana  than  Mahommedaaa.  The  latter  are  held  then  inhigb 
conaidenition,  in  conaeqneace  of  the  mildneaa  and  toleration  which  they 
affect.  The  religion  of  the  pagan  Yobfii  ia  pore  fetiahiam :  a  ttae»  a 
aeipeott  a  ram'a  honi»  a  atone^  acrapa  of  paper  eoTerad  with  Arabic  dano- 

tera,  or  any  objects  eqaaUy  inaignifieant,  are  dcitiea  with  them ia 

dua  part  of  AMca»  both  Pagana  and  Mahonunedana  place  their  dnkftmi 
nndor  the  tuition  oi  the  Maraboota.    Tlie  reyereace  of  children  for  their 

bthera  ii  nnbonnded ;  bat  they  pay  little  reapect  to  their  mothefs 

Two  piecea  of  cotton  doth,  one  faatened  round  the  waiat,  the  other  thrown 
oyer  die  ahouldera,  oonatitute  alike  the  dreaa  of  the  men  and  the  wtmen." 

Ths  FaLOUFsa.]  The  Felonpe  or  Feloop  territory  liea  to  die  &  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  and  to  die  N.  of  that  of  the  St  Domingo  river, 
OKtendiag  along  the  Caaaamanaa  and  ita  Tviooa  branches.  The  population 
ia  aiqipoaed  to  amount  to  50,000  indinduala,  who  inhabit  about  60  or  70 
▼illagea,  and  aeem  to  be  goTemed  by  different  independent  chieft.  Goi- 
berry  aaya :  ^  The  Feloops  go  neariy  naked,  except  a  very  smaQ  apron, 
lliey  bind  the  upper  part  of  the  anna  and  the  part  near  the  wriat,  the 
upper  part  of  die  thi^^  die  kneee,  the  lega,  and  the  ankles,  with  lacea  of 
leather,  ao  tight  that  the  intermediate  parte  are  unnaturally  distended. 
They  acarify  their  face  and  body,  and  imprint  on  them  all  londa  of  iair- 
taadc  figurea*  Th^  hair  is  very  woolly  and  curly,  but  longer  than  that 
of  Negroea  in  general :  they  gather  it  together  on  the  top  of  the  head  into 
a  tuft,  which  atanda  erect,  and  ia  five  or  six  inches  in  length.  Their  beard 
also,  which  they  let  grow,  they  collect  and  twiat  so  diat  it  projecta  many 
inchea  from  the  chin.  They  are  covered  with  grigrisy  (charms.)  llieir 
colour  is  a  deep  black,  but  their  sldn  ia  rough.  Their  features  are  tolerably 
regular,  and  have  more  affinity  widi  thoae  of  the  blac^  of  India  than  with 
thoae  of  die  negroea.  In  atature  diey  are  small  and  short,  but  are  atrong 
and  nimble  runners.  Their  phjrsiognomy  is  gloomy,  and  they  are  tadtam 
in  their  manners.  TTiey  converse  but  little  widi  their  neighbours,  and  tiiey 
are  very  jealoua  of  their  women,  who,  however,  are  not  lundsome.  Hiey 
always  cany  quivers  filled  with  poiaoned  arrowa ;  these  quivers  are  placed 
tianaveraely  on  their  backs,  fiistened  to  a  strong  leathern  shoulder-belt. 
In  their  left  hand  they  hold  a  bow,  six  feet  in  length,  and  they  carry  like- 
wiae  four  or  five  lancea,  which  diey  throw  with  great  dexterity. .... 
Although  aavage,  dull,  and  not  communicative,  their  neighbours  do  not 
complam  of  them,  and  the  Feloops  pass  for  good  people ;  but  they  are 
wartike,  and,  if  oflfended,  avenge  themselves  with  ferocity.  Though  the 
Feloopa  communicate  very  little  with  the  factories  on  the  Gambia,  yet 
their  interoourae  ia  very  considerable  widi  the  Portuguese  establishmentB 
on  the  Caaaamansa  and  on  the  other  rivers  to  the  soudiward,  as  &r  aa  the 
Nuno-Tristao  (Nunez);  and  I  have  been  assured  that  these  N^;roe8 
frequent  them  habitually  and  familiariy." 

Ths  Bi  AFAR  AS.]  *'  On  tbe  banks  of  the  Geba  river,"  says  MoIIien, 
*'  opposite  to  Bissao,  are  the  Jolaa  or  Biafaras,  whose  territory  extends 
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inlmd  as  ikr  as  |C«£,  on  liie  frontier  of  the  Bmhw,  %  ifation  .rtperted  to- 
be  eanniiMls.  The  BiafiirM  are  UHbipntaUy  cbe  hMidsoineet  Megioea  on 
tiiflB  part  of  the  coast.  Tbeir  manaers  porfeeUf  reaoadble  ttioee  of  tke 
^landingoes,  from  vrhom  ^ley  differ,  how«?«r,  in  religion  and  .langaageb 
Tliey  wear  hr^  drawers,  and  n  tnnic  with  wide  sleeiws,  andaiecover^ 
^rilii  gris-grU,  they  are  inteHigeut  and  indnstrions.  Ilie  gfeet  qotamy 
of  cotton  grown  in  their  country,  enables  them  to  mannfiMstnre  Mndb  clothe 
nviiich  they  sell  to  their  neighboim.  Their  whole  caflimerce  is  canied  on 
by  liie  Rio  Grande,  at  Bili^a,  whither  they  take  many  slayea.  If  trade, 
by  enriching  them,  has  softened  their  mamers,  it  haiB  depiiFed  them  of 
tnatt  masculine  courage  which  is  the  offifning  of  poverty,  lor  they  ace  said 
to  be  cowards.  The  continual  incnrsions  which  the  Papels  nudce  upon 
tfiem,  incessantly  expose  them  to  the  loss  of  the  property  they  hava 
acquired  by  then*  industry,  but  which  liiey  know  not  how  to  presmve  by 
tiieir  ralonr.*  Captain  Beaver  says  that  llie  BiaftuEBs  ezhftit  in  their  per* 
sons  what  might  be  termed  thegenteel  igare of  A&ica. 

The  BALA3YTES  AND  Papels.^  The  &]antes  oconpy  a  tract  of  ooontry 
to  the  S.  of  the  Mandingoe  territory,  and  eastwards  from  ^at  of  the 
Papels.  A  narrow  channel  divides  their  coast»line  from  the  isle  of  BissaOb 
They  are  an  ill-faToured  btfbareus  race.  A  girdle  of  leeds  is  their  oaily 
coYering. — The  territory  of  the  Pupels  extends  from  the  rirer  Geba  to  that 
of  Cacheo.  They  are  all  Pagans,  and  of  a  hi|^y  feroeions  dbaiacteBi 
They  ride  upon  small  oxen  for  horses,  and  their  only  weapon  is  a  long 
sabre.  Several  less  numerous  tribes,  as  tlie  Biramei  and  the  Mandiegoes 
or  ManjackSf  are  inclosed  in  the  territory  of  the  Papels. 

FooTATORo.^  The  kingdom  of  Footatoro  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Sen^;al,  wliich  separates  this  district  from  the  Sahara;  on  the  £.  by 
Bondou ;  on  the  S.  by  OuUi ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  kingdom  of  the 
Yolofe  and  Ouallo.  It  is  about  80  leagues  in  length  ham  £•  to  W. ;  and 
50  in  mean  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  The  temperature  is  very  Ugh.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  well-watered,  and  well-cultivated.  Its  principal  produetionB* 
are  rice  and  the  cereals,  cotton  of  excellent  quality,  indigo,  and  tobacco. 
Tliere  are  several  extensive  forests  in  this  region,  whidk  are  the  hannta  of 
lions,  tigers,  and  numerous  troops  of  elephants.  The  paBture*landi  support 
large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  There  are  several  good  iron  mines  within 
the  limits  of  this  country.  Mollien  calculates  the  population  at  200^000 
souls,  chiefly  Foolahs.  Hey  are  an  industrious  active  race ;  and  carry  on 
a  brisk  trade  with  the  Moors  of  Biron  and  Ludamar,  the  people  of  Foot»- 
dialon,  and  the  French  establishment  of  St  Louis,  tins  ooimtry  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  kingdom  of  Seraiiky  from  die  regal  title  of  tfas 
sovereign.  It  has  a  kind  of  oligarchical  govenunent.  Seven  of  the  ptin- 
cipal  chiefs  select  a  Marabout,  in  whose  name  llie  country  is  govemod,  bttt 
who  can  do  nothing  without  the  concurrence  of  his  electors,  who  are  said 
to  have  used  their  right  of  deposition  no  fower  than  three  times  in  the 
year  1818.     Mahommedanism  is  the  refigion  of  Footatoro. 

Galam.]  Of  the  present  state  of  Galam  or  Kajaaga^  auijor  Gtay 
gives  the  following  account:  "The  kingdom  of  Galam  extends  from 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  cataract  of  Feloo  on  the  east,  where  it  is  boanded 
by  Kasson,  (about  40  miles  W.  of  the  Falemmd,)  to  the  N.  Geereer  creeki 
which  divides  it  from  Foota.  On  the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  Bondos ;  and 
is  at  present  composed  of  a  string  of  towns  on  the  south  or  left  bai^  of 
the  Senegal.  It  formeriy  extended  several  miles  in  the  direction  of  Bon<* 
doo,  Foota,  and  Bambouk,  but  has  of  late  years  diminiriied  to  lis  ptMAl 
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iftsignifieaiit  AtatBi  in  conseqiienoe  of  diMentiomi  among  die  differaBt  ViBacliOi 
of  the  royal  family,  and  the  encroacbmenta  of  theor  enemies.  It  it  difided 
into  npper  and  lower:  the  rirer  Fa-lemm^  (small  iiTer)  ia  tbe  fine  of 
separation.  The  npper  is  goremed  hy  die  Toiwa  of  Maghana ;  the  lower, 
hy  the  Tonea  of  Tnabo ;  those  towns  being  the  capitals  to  their  mpeetivw 
diTisionSy  and  neither  acknowledging  die  supremacy  of  the  other ;  ahhoa^ 
formerly,  and  of  right,  it  belonged  to  Maghana,  near  wfaidi  town  ara  the 
nuns  of  Fort  St  Joseph.  The  succession  to  the  crown  is  not  hered&tary: 
it  descends  in  a  regular  line  to  the  eldest  bmdi  of  a  numerooa  &bOj 
called  BaicherieSf  who  are  the  undisputed  dnefii  of  the  country.  The 
ftce  of  the  country  is  very  mountainous,  and  much  covered  with  wciod,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  is  well  adapted  to  common  uses.  Ita  vegt^Mm 
productions  are  the  same  as  those  of  Bondoo,  from  which  country  it  diffian 
in  nodiing  save  its  proximity  to  the  river,  and  its  partial  inundation  dnrn^ 
the  season  of  the  rains.  The  commerce,  like  that  of  Boodoo,  conaisfes  in 
the  exchange  of  the  productions  of  the  country  for  European  goods.  These 
are  again  exdianged  with  thnr  neighbours  of  Kaarta,  Kasson,  and  Bam- 
bouk,  for  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves,  who  are  in  their  turn  sold  to  the  French 
▼essola  from  Senegal.  Their  dress  and  manner  of  living  are  also  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  people  of  Bondoo.  The  former  is  made  nilMr 
laiger,  in  the  same  shape ;  and  the  latter  is  more  fr^uently  seasoned  widi 
lish,  widi  which  the  river  abounds.  They  are  proverbially  fond  of  animal 
food,  u^iich,  aldiongh  arrived  at  a  higher  degree  of  keeping  than  woold 
please  die  palates  of  our  most  decided  epicures,  would  not  be  refected  by 
them.  I  have  seen  a  dead  hippopotamus  floating  down  the  river,  and 
pmsoning  the  air  with  its  putrid  vapours,  drawn  to  shore  by  them ;  and 
such  was  their  love  of  meat,  that  they  nearly  came  to  blows  about  ita 
division.  From  a  state  of  paganism,  these  people  are  progressively  em* 
bracing  die  Mahommedan  faith ;  but  many  still  despise  its  tenets^  disregard 
its  ceremonies,  and  indulge  freely  in  the  use  of  strong  liquors.  Soma 
towns  are  wholly  inhabited  by  priests,  who  are  by  far  die  moat  wealthy 
and  respectable  members  of  the  community.  Thm  is  a  mosque  in  every 
town,  mid  the  times  of  worship  are  strictly  attended  to  by  the  priests  and 
their  converts.  From  the  long  existence  of  a  state  of  conunerdal  inter> 
course  (which  has  been  but  partially  interrupted  by  Foota,)  between  these 
people  and  the  inhabitants  of  Seneg^,  arises  a  degree  of  respect  which  is 
invariably  paid  by  them  to  all  Europeans  who  visit  their  country;  and 
although  the  exorbitant  demands  of  die  chiefr  for  presents  (now  called 
customs,)  sometimes  cause  altercations  and  temporary  quarrels  between 
them,  they  must,  nevertheless,  be  considered  as  more  friendly  to  Europeans 
•than  any  other  of  the  sunounding  tribes ....  Their  amusements,  nnimailg, 
household  furniture,  and  musical  instruments,  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Bondoo ;  but  the  people  themselves  are  neithcur  so  lively  in  their  manners, 
nor  ao  apparendy  acdve  in  their  occupadons  as  those  of  that  country.  A 
Serrawolli  is  seldom  seen  to  run ;  a  gmve  and  sober  deportment,  and  an 
apparent  indifference  to  all  matters,  characterize  these  people,  la.  statore 
they  are  large,  and  in  make  more  robust,  yet  less  elegant,  than  the  FooUu. 
Tlieir  colour  is  a  jetty  black,  which  they  are  at  much  pains  to  preserve* 
(pardcnlarly  in  the  dry  season,)  by  using  a  profrision  of  rancid  butter. 
The  women  are,  if  possible,  more  fond  of  gaudy  articles  of  dress  than  that 
Aeighhonrs,  and  will  make  any  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  finery." 

Bambouk:.]     The  country  of  Bambouk  Ees  to  the  S.  of  tbe  Smdgai, 
10  leagues  distant  from  its  left  bank.    The  kn^om  of  Brouko  Eea  to 
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Ae  N.E.  of  it.    On  the  W.  k  the  tairitory  of  Bomkra,  £rom  which  it  it 
•CfMUftted  by  the  Pidemme  which  jchub  the  Senegal  at  Tafalisga.     It  is 
divided  into  three  independent  states,  BanUKmky  SatadoOf  and  Konkoodoo  g 
each  of  these  has  its  own  chief,  bat  the  sertUik  of  Bambook  enjoys  an 
honorary  snperiority.    The  moontains  of  Talnntray  which  fonn  a  chain 
from  88  to  40  leagaes  in  extent,  occapy  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
ocmntry.    Two  rivers,  both  denominated  CoUz,  hare  their  source  in  this 
^dbain.     Tlie  Western  Coles,  the  lOo  tTOro  of  the  Pcntngnese,  has  a 
^•W.  course  of  nearly  30  leagaes ;  passing  Ferbanna,  it  joins  the  Falemmo 
at  the  Tillage  of  Naye  Mow.    The  Eastern,  or  Gfiyamon  Colez^  enten 
the  Senegal  at  Bnkaya-Kooloa.    Golberry  estimates  the  population  of  this 
territory  at  60,000  soals.   The  natires  are  indolent  and  yoluptaoos.  They 
appear  to  be  diiefly  of  Mandingo  origin,  and  have  professcKlly  embraced 
Mahommedanism.    The  actual  government  of  the  country  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jhtrinuy  or  hereditary  heads  of  villages,  ^o  appear  to 
correspond  to  the  Indian  potails,  and  the  Arab  sheikhs.    The  principal 
production  of  the  Bambook  territory  is  gold-dust.    The  ridiest  mine  hi- 
therto discovered  is  that  of  Natakonf  situated  on  a  hill  300  feet  high, 
about  half  a  league  distant  from  the  foot  of  the  Taboura  chain.     Tin 
nrhole  of  this  hill  is  an  alluvial  formation,  consisting  of  a  fat  argUlaoeous 
earth,  with  a  quantity  of  emery  sand,  grains  of  iron  ore,  and  gold  in  lumps, 
grains,  and  spangles.     To  obtain  the  rich  deposite,  the  natives  have  perfo- 
rated the  hill  in  all  directions,  with  pits  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  from 
SO  to  40  feet  in  depth.    The  mines  of  Semayla  are  situated  about  40 
miles  to  the  N.  of  Natakon.     The  gold  is  here  found  in  a  reddish  sand- 
stone, and  a  species  of  red  marble.    There  are  other  gold-mines  at  Nam* 
hia  and  Komhadyria.    The  greater  part  of  the  gold  obtained  from  aU  these 
aunes  is  exchanged  with  the  Moorish  traders  for  salt. 

LuDAMAR.]  The  kingdom  of  Ludamar,  called  by  the  Moon  BagnuM^ 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  Sahara ;  on  the  S.£.  by  Bambara ; 
«n  the  S.  by  Kaarta ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Djafhou.  Its  supei^cial  extent 
k  probably  about  2100  leagues.  The  soil  is  in  general  sandy ;  forests 
and  underwood  clothe  a  large  part  of  the  country.  Apes,  antelopes, 
h3renas,  and  ostriches  abound  here.  The  inhabitants  are  Foulahs  and 
Moors  ;  the  former  are  a  mild  and  hospitable  people,— the  latter  are  cruel 
and  rapacious,  as  the  fate  of  major  Houghton,  and  the  captivity  of  Park, 
testify.  They  are  all  rigid  Mdiommedans.  The  militaqr  force  consists 
entirely  of  cavalry— each  soldier  furmshes  his  own  horse  and  accoutre- 
ments, and  as  he  receives  no  pay,  must  support  himself  by  plunder*  J8^- 
noum  is  the  capital  of  this  state. 

'  Kaarta.]]  The  kingdom  of  Kaarta  extends  between  Bambera  on  the 
£.  and  Kasson  on  the  W.  It  is  moimtainous  towards  the  S.  and  W. ;  on 
the  N.  a  large  sandy  plain  stretches.  It  frurnishes  ivory  and  gold  ;  and  is, 
upon  the  whole,  well-cultivated.  Its  government  is  a  monardiy  tempered 
by  certain  popular  institutions.  The  capital  is  called  Elimana,  This 
country  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  a  people  called  JD^avarrat, 

F0ULAD00.3  The  territory  of  Fouladoo  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Kaarta ;  on  the  £•  by  Bambara ;  on  the  S.  by  Gadon ;  and  on  the  W.  by 
Brouko.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Kokoro 
and  its  numerous  tributaries,  and  the  Bo-  VouUma, 

Brouko.3  '^^  Kokoro  separates  the  territory  of  Bnmko  from  that 
of  Kaarta.  Bambouk  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Brouko,  which  ap« 
pears  to  stretch  about  50  leagues  from  E.  to  W. 
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Gadck.]  7ti»  eirantr7«fGMaLlkftak>ogtl»ri|^bMkof  dv8»> 
negri.  It  is  a  raovntamow  \vM  well-walend  dutriet»  sad  ooateiiia  mini 
of  gold)  iroo,  and  saltpetre* 

Thb  M AiTDiNooss.]  The  Mandingoes  are  a  paaple  wbo  are  foamd 
scattered  tltfonghoitt  a  krge  port  ti  Weatem  Africa.  Jm  Swu^gawii 
Ins,  they  chiefly  reside  hetween  the  Gamlna  and  Ria  Giande^  and  ave  call- 
ed Semssais.  In  Upper  Oimiea  they  aae  oaDed  Smuifms^  aad  aie  princi- 
pally cellected  together  on  the  Siena  Laona  coast.  Thfb  diatrict  froat 
which  ^y  take  their  nane  is  the  state  of  Mcmding^  which  iiea  S^  fipoai 
Fooladoo,  and  S.W.  from  Bambanu  This  conntry  is  tntTeiBed  by  the  Je- 
Sba,  and  is  dlyided  into  a  great  number  of  little  ariatocratical  rapwblicai 
Hie  Mandingoes  are  mostly  of  a  spare  make^  not  qaite  so  dean  and  of  sa 
bright  a  black  as  the  Jalofe,  ov  Yolofri  They  profsM  Mahommedani— , 
and  nse  the  An^c  alphabet  Thmr  langiage  is  one  of  the  zicheat  Negie 
dialects  ;  and  may  be  considered  as  the  commercial  langwage  of  Weaten 
Africa.  Their  viOages  have  all  two  public  bniMingBy— <&  moaqve,  and  a 
market.  Tlieir  cottagee  consist  of  a  dreokr  wall  about  four  feet  in  hfightj 
snrmonnted  by  a  conical  thatdnng  of  bamboos^  coveted  with  leavea»  Their 
females  are  nsnally  treated  as  serfants,  and  aie  comnKmly  enjoyed  ia 
cnhiTEting  the  fields,  or  spinning  cotton.  Among  the  Msndsagoaa,  theia 
are  two  cbsses  of  itmerant  bards  or  minstreky  called  ,fi/&'-iea.  llnlika  ihe 
gaeweOsy  or  bardi  of  the  Jolofe,  the  Mandingo  jiUi-keas  aie  ranch  in- 
spected. 

F00TA-D1ALON.3  The  country  of  FootapDialon  Iiea  to  the  &  of  a 
▼ast  desert  which  separates  it  from  the  kingdom  of  Bondon;  on  tin  &  it 
touches  Konronko ;  and  on  the  W  is  bounded  by  distiicts  iiAabited  by 
the  Mandingoes  and  Biaferas.  According  to  Molfieny  Footn-Dialei^  pra^ 
perly  so  called,  does  not  extend  farther  N.  than  to  the  mountains  of  Tamt 
gne ;  the  rest  of  the  country,  in  the  neighbonrbood  of  the  deKEt,  obeya  a 
prince  who  resides  at  Tembo. 

Physkai  Features^  Sfc."]  This  region  is  entirely  covered  with  maii^ 
tidns,  the  most  derated  of  which  are  said  to  rise  in  the  &£•  part  ef 
die  country,  and  to  have  their  summits  coivered  with  perpetual  snow. 
The  mountains  of  Tangue  on  the  N.  bear  traces  of  volcanic  vna^iaiamtL 
All  these  mountains  are  granitic,  and  rich  in  iron  ore.  The  temperitaie 
varies  considerably.  HurrieaDes  and  earthquakea  are  sometimea  expor 
rienced.  In  the  indleys,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  riven,  the  soil  ii 
cellent,  especiaHy  between  Toulou  and  Tembo.  The  principal 
tions  are  rice,  maize,  millet,  manioc,  onioas,  indigo,  cotten,  aranges,  cir 
trons,  bananas,  papaws,  and  cambes.  A  considerable  nnmher  of  cattle 
snd  sheep  are  reared ;  and  honey  and  wax  are  plentifully  produced  ia  the 
woods. 

The  FwUaht^  This  comitry  was  andently  inhabited  oy  the  DialtmkeM^ 
who,  being  yanquished  by  the  Foulahs,  gave  way  to  their  oonquoron^  and 
either  retired  to  other  districts,  or  auimilated  with  the  foxeign  iavadou. 
The  other  iidiabitants  are  Mandingoes  aad  Serracvldt^  The  latter,  snya 
Mollien,  are  perhape  the  most  intelligent  aad  sldMiil  of  all  the  Ncgrow  in 
commercial  affiun.  All  European  tiavellefs  agree  in  describing  them  ns 
extremely  hospitable.  The  Foulahs  trade  with  the  countries  on  the  At- 
lantic with  Timbuctoo  and  Cashna.  **  The  industry  of  the  Foulaim>** 
says  Captain  Lyon,  "  in  the  oceupations  of  pasturage  and  agricateara,  ia 
eireiy  where  remarkable.  Even  on  ihe  banks  of  the  Gamboa,  the  gn^atei 
part  of  the  com  ii  raised  by  them  ;  and  their  harda  and  floddHne  nuae 
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mameroiifl'aiid  in  better  cooditkpa  tiMn  tfaoeeof  tk»  Mmfingoai;  b«i  la 
Bondott,  thef  are  opulent  in  a  high  degrae«  and  enjoy  all  the  neeeeaaiiee 
e€  life  IB  the  greatest  profusion.  They  display  gieat  skill  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  their  cattle,  making  them  extremely  gentle  by  kiadiiess  and  h^ 
■ailiflrity.  On  the  oppvoach  of  night,  they  are  collected  from  the  woodsy 
and  secored  in  folds  called  korrea^  which  are  construeted  in  the  neig^ 
bonrhoed  of  the  ^£krsnt  Tillages.  The  Fonlahs  use  the  milk  chieiy  as 
an  artide  of  diet,  and  that  not  vntil  it  is-  quite  sour.  The  cream  whidi  it 
affords  is  converted  into  bntter,  by  stirring  it  yiolently  in  a  large  calabash* 
Tliis  butter,  when  melted  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  fieed  from  impoiities, 
■a  presorted  in  small  earthen  pots,  and  fomiB  a  part  in  most  el  their 
cinlies :  it  serves  likewise  to  anoint  their  heads,  and  is  bestowed  very  li* 
barallyon  their  faces  and  arms.  But,  although  milk  is  plentiful,  it  is 
eamewhat  remarkable,  that  the  Fonlahs,  and  indeed  all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  part  of  Africa,  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  making  cheese* 
The  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  great  scarcity  of  salt,  are  h^  forth  as 
vaanswerable  objections ;  and  the  whole  process  appears  to  them  too  long 
aad  troublesome  to  be  attended  with  any  solid  advantage.  Besides  the 
cattle,  which  constitutes  the  chief  wealUi  of  the  Fonlahs,  they  poesess 
aooe  «icellent  horses,  the  breed  of  which  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  the 
AraJbiaa  with  die  ori^^nal  African.  With  the  M ahoonnedaa  faith  is  also 
introduced  the  Arabic  language,  with  which  most  of  the  Fonlahs  have  a 
alight  aequaintaace  ....  In  the  exercise  of  their  faith,  they  are  not  very 
intolerant  towards  snch  of  their  conntrym«i  as  still  retain  th«r  ancient 
superstitions.  Religious  persecution  is  not  known  among  them,  nor  is 
il  necessary,  for  the  system  of  Mahommed  is  made  to  extend  itself  by 
ucaiu  abimdantly  more  efficacious.  By  establishing  small  schools  in  the 
diierent  towns,  wh^e  many  of  the  Pagan,  as  well  as  Mahommedan  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  read  the  Koran,  and  instructed  in  the  tenets  of  the 
prophet,  the  Mahommedan  priests  fix  a  bias  on  the  minds,  and  form  the 
cfaancter  of  their  young  disciples,  which  no  accidents  of  life  can  ever  af- 
terwards remove  or  alter.  Many  of  these  little  schools  I  visited  in  my 
progress  through  the  country,  and  observed  with  pleasure  the  great  doci- 
Mty  sad  submissive  deportment  (^  the  children,  and  heartily  wished  they 
had  better  instructors,  and  a  purer  religion."  M  Grolberry,  who  explor- 
ed the  regions  of  the  Senegal  in  1785—1787,  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  same  people : — ^^  The  legitimate  Fonlahs  are  very  fine  men^ 
robust  and  courageous  ;  they  have  a  strong  mmd,  and  are  mysterious  (re- 
eerved)  and  prudent ;  they  understand  commerce,  and  travel  in  the  capa- 
city of  merchimts  as  for  as  the  gulf  of  Guinea.  Their  women  are  hand- 
some and  sprightly.  The  colour  of  their  skin  is  a  reddish  black ;  their 
countenances  are  regular,  and  their  hair  is  longer,  and  not  so  woolly  as 
that  of  the  common  Negroes,  Their  langm^  is  altogether  different  from 
tet  of  the  nations  by  whom  ihey  ore  surrounded ;  it  is  more  elegant  and 
sonorous.  These  Fonlahs  of  the  kingdom  of  Temboo,  have  preserved  in 
part  the  religion  of  the  Fetishes,  together  with  the  practice  of  every  spe- 
cies of  superstition  :  with  this,  they  mix  the  religion  of  Mahommed,  which 
has  been  communicated  to  them.  The  colony  of  Fonlahs,  which,  under 
the  name  of  Pottles  or  Poules^  people  the  borders  of  the  Senegal,  between 
Podhor  and  Galam,  are  black,  with  a  tincture  of  a  reddish  copper  colour : 
they  are,  in  general,  handsome  and  well-made  ;  the  women  are  pretty,  but 
proud,  sensible,  indolent,  and  affectionate.  All  the  Fonlahs  of  the  Senegal 
are  xealoos  Mahommedans.     They  are  intelligent  and  industrious ;  but. 
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horn  their  habitiul  oommeroo  with  the  Moon  of  Zahan;  th«y  havo 
Mvige  ud  cniel The  featiuw  of  hoth  the  Foalehe  and  the  Man- 
dingoes  appear  to  hare  more  affimty  with  thoae  of  the  hlacks  of  India  than 
with  the  Negroes." 

Government,']  Their  government  it  more  republican  than  monaiducal, 
for  the  king  cannot  decide  in  anjr  matter  of  importance  without  the  coo- 
■ent  of  his  chiefs.  Trial  by  ordeal — ^tbat  of  dnnldng  poisoned  water — ia 
practised.  The  military  force  of  the  state  amoonta  to  about  16,000 
cavalry.     The  religion  is  Islamiam. 

.  BoMDou.]  Bondon  lies  between  the  paiallels  of  14*  and  15*  N.  IsL 
It  is  bonnded  on  the  N.  by  Gakm ;  on  the  £•  by  Bambonk  and  the 
Falemme ;  on  the  S.  by  Tenda  and  Dentilla ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Footatoe, 
Woolli,  and  the  Simbani  forests.  Its  greatest  extent  from  £.  to  W.  docs 
not  exceed  90,  and  from  N.  to  S.  60  miles.  The  country  is  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Foolahs  ;  but  the  trade  is  conducted  chiefly  by  Mandin* 
goes.  The  sovereign  of  Bondou  often  attacks  and  plunders  the  adjacent 
teiritoriesy  so  that  most  of  the  frontier  towns  in  these  states  have  been  de- 
serted, and  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Bondou  people.  The  capital  of 
Bondou,  when  Mr  Park  visited  that  country,  was  called  FnUecomda  ;  but 
in  1820,  the  residence  of  the  almamtf  was  at  Boolibany^  a  small  towa 
with  about  1800  inhabitants.  The  wh<^e  disposeable  force  of  Boodon  is 
estimated  by  major  Gray  at  between  500  and  600  horse,  and  from  2;000 
to  8,000  foot.  The  revenues  of  the  almamy  consist  of  a  tenth  of  all 
agricultural  produce,  a  tenth  of  the  salt  imported,  a  custom  or  transit  duty 
on  European  goods,  and  an  annual  tribute  from  the  Senegal  oompany'a 
vessels  trading  in  the  river,  and  from  the  French  factory  at  BlaqneUe.  The 
religion  of  Bondou  is  Mahommedan.  There  are  schools  in  almost  evety 
town,  in  which  the  reading  and  writing  of  Arabic  are  taught  by  Maiaboots. 
Gray  says  the  women  of  Bondou  might  vie,  in  point  of  figure,  with  thosa 
of  the  most  exquisitely  fine  form  in  Europe. 

WooLLl.]  To  the  S.E.  of  the  Yolof  country  is  the  Mandingo  Idngdom 
of  Onlli  or  Woolli,  extending  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Gambia  be- 
tween Salum  and  Bondou.  On  the  E.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Simbani  wil- 
derness. The  face  of  the  country  presents  gentle  acclivities  covered  with 
extensive  woods.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  well-cultivated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  towns.  Thepopulation  is  composed  of  Mahommedans,  who  ace 
called  Bushreens,  and  Iu{ffirs^  or  SarakUs,  that  is,  *  men  who  drink  stnmg 
liquors.'  The  latter  are  by  far  the  more  numerous,  and  the  government  is 
in  their  hands.  Medina^  the  capital,  is  a  walled  town  with  about  1000 
mhabitants  who  are  all  Sonakies.  A  short  distance  to  the  S.  is  Bam 
Cunda,  a  Bnshreen  town,  with  1500  inhabitanto. 
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GUINEA. 


CHAP.  I.— GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Guinea  is  a  maritime  district  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Africa,  to.  which  yarioiM 
limits  are  amgned  by  different  nations*  The  Datch  consider  it  as  extend- 
ing from  Cape  Blanc  to  Cape  Lopez.  The  Portagaese  indnde  under 
the  genend  name,  the  whole  of  the .  coast  from  Cape  Ledo  or  Tagrin  to 
Cape  Negro.  According  to  the  French,  Guinea  lies  betwixt  Cabo  Monte 
and  Cape  Lopez  ;  and  according  to  the  British,  the  tract  between  the' 
BBcmth  of  the  Gambia  and  Cape  Lopez  is  called  North  or  Upper  Guinea^ 
and  that  which  stretches  from  Cape  Lopez  to  Cape  Negro  is  called  South 
or  Lower  Guinea.  Before  proceeding  to  the  topography  of  these  two^ 
regions,  we  shall  here  infrodnce  some  general  remarics  applicable  to  the 
whole  Guinea  territory.  * 

Name  and  HUtortf.']  The  origin  of  the  name  giren  to  this  region  of 
Africa  is  unknown.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Nigritian  city  Jenne.  Leon 
and  M armol  called  the  district  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  Geneoa* 
Under  the  reign  of  John  IL  the  Portuguese  established  colonies  on  this 
coast,  and  its  name  has  been  given  to  a  well-known  British  gold  coin.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  this  country  was  discovered  by  John  de  Santa-* 
rem  and  Peter  Escovar,  two  Portuguese,  in  1471.  Some  French  geogra- 
phers assert  that  it  was  visited  by  certain  Dieppois  in  1364,  and  Uiat  the' 
merchants  of  Dieppe  traded  with  it  for  60  years  before  its  existence  was 
made  known  to  other  Europeans.  In  1604  the  Dutch  drove  the  Portuguese 
aettleiB  into  the  interior ;  and  since  that  time  the  chief  intercourse  betwixt 
Europe  and  Guinea  has  been  kept  up  by  the  Dutch  and  English. 

General  Aspect,']  There  are  several  tracts  along  the  coast  of  Guinea' 
of  a  sandy  and  sterile  nature ;  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  country, 
from  the  sea,  is  that  of  an  immense  forest,  with  a  few  high  grounds  covered  \ 
with  lofty  trees  and  thick  underwood.  The  rivers  generally  run  in  a  very 
winding  direction.  The  Rokelle  is  one  of  the  most  important.  Its  source 
ia  in  the  Soolima  country,  according  to  Laing's  map  in  N.  lat.  9^  46',  and 
W.  long.  9"  55',  at  an  altitude  of  1470  feet  above  the  Atlantic.  **  It  is 
the  only  river  in  Africa  with  which  I  am  acquainted,'*  says  the  traveller, 
**  which  bears  one  name  from  the  source  to  the  sea." 

Climate.'^  The  whole  coast  to  which  the  name  of  Guinea  has  been 
given,  is  represented  as  being  extremely  unhealthy  to  Europeans.  This' 
unhealthiness  has  been  attributed  to  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  coolness 
of  the  night ;  the  former  opening  the  pores  of  the  body,  and  making  it 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  noxious  dews  of  the  latter.  The  sea*coasts  of 
thb  country,  indeed,  experience  the  most  intense  heat  that  is  known  in  any 
part  of  the  globe.  Near  Rio  Volta,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  Isert  saw  the 
diermometer  at  134°  in  the  open  air.  Another  cause  sometimes  assigned* 
for  the  noxious  quality  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  country,  is  the  con6ne- 
ment  of  the  vapours  in  the  valleys  between  the  high  mountains.    This  want' 
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of  hte  dranlation  of  the  air  is  aJcnlated  to  prodaoe  very  penddoiis 
effects ;  and  is  aided  in  its  effects  by  the  fish,  which  the  Negroes  lajr  in  heaps 
to  pntreff  before  they  be  eaten.  The  insalabrions  quality  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  likewise  strengthened^  by  the  freqnent  intemperance  of  Enropeans. 
A  climate^  so  &tal  to  Enropeans,  seams,  however,  to  agree  well  with  the 
natives.  They  are  in  general  healthy ;  and  often  arrive  at  an  adnnced 
age.  The  disease  which  is  most  fatal  to  them  is  the  small-pox.  They  are, 
likewise,  subject  to  have  worms  In  theirlegs, — a  disease  which  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  afflicting  the  inhabitants  of  Abysstnia.  The  anmnicr 
and  winter — ^which,  according  to  Bosman,  are  here  called  by  the  emphalie 
nomas  of  the  good  and  had  time§  ■■eonasst  chiefly  in  wet  and  dry  sea* 
sons.  The  auauMer  commences  with  September.  The  winter  commences 
with  April;  and  is  subdivided  into  two  months  in  which  rain  provaOs, 
two  remarkible  for  mist,  and  two  far  wind.  But  neither  the  great  diri- 
aioBs  of  wet  and  dry,  nor  the  subordinate  divisions  of  lainy,  misty,  and 
windy,  are  iavariable.  Tomadoea  are  frequent  The  N.  and  N.W.  winds 
are  most  common.  The  E.  or  trade-winds  are  only  lelt  within  90  or  120 
mUes  of  the  ooost.  In  the  gulf  of  Guinea  the  prerwling  winds  are  from 
the  S.W. 

Soil  and  Produeiiomt.']  Evary  writer,  who  has  described  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  speaks  of  it  as  pleasant  and  fertile ;  abonndbog  in  ril  the  neoeasa- 
ries,  and  many  of  the  eonveniences  of  fife.  The  ease  widi  which  the  earth 
is  made  prodoctive,  has  entailed  upon  the  inhabitants  a  general  character  of 
indolence.     The  soil  is  vniformly  rich  and  productive  towards  the  interior. 

Animaii,']  Bosomhi  infenns  us  that  bulls  and  cows  abound  upon  all 
ports  of  the  Gold  Coost.  As  the  Negroes  are  ignorant  of  the  process  of 
castration,  they  have  no  oxen.  In  some  pkices  the  African  cattle  ore  frt, 
in  others  leon ;  not  from  the  barrenness  of  the  country,  but  from  the  nature 
of  the  herbs  on  which  they  feed.  Their  flesh  is  in  general  tough,  and  of  a 
disagreeable  flavour.  In  many  places  the  Negroes,  from  ignorance,  or  from 
abuadonce  of  other  kinds  of  food  more  agreeable  to  them,  never  mflk  dicsr 
cows.  Sheep  are  plentifuL  In  shape  they  resemble  those  of  Europe,  but 
they  are  much  less  in  sixe ;  and,  instead  of  wool — whidi,  in  this  climate, 
would  be  an  intolerabie  burden-— they  are  covered  with  hair.  The  mutton 
is  almost  universalljr  of  a  bad  quality.  The  flesh  of  goats,  in  this  port  of 
the  world,  is  more  agreeable.  lliese  animals  are  likewise  very  sraalL 
There  are  few  horses.  Those  of  the  Gold  Coast  are  small  and  ugly.  This 
may  proceed  from  the  little  care  that  is  taken  to  prevent  iheir  degeneracy. 
Asses  a^  common :  and  are  esteemed  to  be  of  a  superior  breed.  Hogs 
are  plentiful ;  but  the  bacon  is  in  general  bad,  except  in  Whidaw,  whe^e  it 
is  said  to  be  excellent.  Dogs  carried  from  Europe  to  Guinea  speedily  de- 
generate. In  a  short  time  they  resemble  the  fax  in  shape  and  colour,  and 
dieir  bark  is  changed  into  a  howl.  The  Negroes  prefer  ^  flesh  of  dogs  to 
every  other  kind  of  meat.  Cats  do  not  degenerate ;  and,  though  not  eaten^ 
they  are  highly  esteemed,  as  they  tend  to  lessea  the  number  of  rats  and 
mice.  Elephants  abound  diiefly  in  the  interior  of  the  country ;  and  supply  the 
immense  quantity  of  ivory  which  is  sent  to  the  coast  for  exportation.  Buf- 
faloes, though  scarce,  are  sometimes  seen.  The  rivers  are  infested  with 
crocodiles ;  and  the  jackal,  sometimes  called  the  wild  dog,  is  the  dedared 
enemy  of  every  animal  which  it  can  vanquish.  This  country  is  also  in- 
fested with  tyger-cats,  leopards,  and  hymoas.  Wild  boars  are  scarce.  Of 
harts,  Bosman  assures  us,  that  there  are  twenty  species.  The  other  ani- 
mals are  a  species  of  hares,  porcupines,  a  variety  of  that  creature  known  by 
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die  name  of  sloth,  several  Tsrieties  of  rats,  and  different  kinds  of  cats, 
•aong  whieh  may  be  reckoned  ih»  dvet-catb  Several  spedes  of  monkeys 
mm  very  nnmeroos;  we  have  already  described  the  Simia  troglod^Ui ; 
among  many  kinds  of  liaards,  Gninea  is  inhabited  by  the  chameleon.  No 
oomKry  affords  a  greater  variety  of  game,  sneb  as  pheasants^  partridges^ 
tutle-doves,  several  sorts  of  snipes,  and  crooked  bills.  Tbe  feathered 
tribes  sie  iextremely  nnmerons,  and  several  of  them  display  a  plumage 
of  the  greatest  beanty :  bat  many  of  them  have  not  received  names,  and 
few  of  them  have  been  accurately  described.  Serpents,  scorpions,  eenti«> 
pedes,  toads  and  frogs,  are  nnmeroos,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great  rise. 
Land-crabs  are  plentiful.  Many  species  of  ants  infest  tbe  country,  some 
of  which  are  extremely  tronblesome.  ''  An  extraordinary  flight,*'  says 
obtain  Adams,  *'  of  small  butterflies  or  moths,  with  spotted  wings,  took 
place  at  Annamaboo,  on  the  Guinea  coast,  after  a  tonado ;  the  wind  veered 
to  the  northward,  and  blew  fresh  from  the  land,  with  thick  mist,  which 
brought  off  from  tbe  shore  so  many  of  these  insects,  that  for  one  hour  the 
atmosphere  was  so  filled  with  them,  as  to  represent  a  snow-storm  driving 
past  the  vessel  at  a  rapid  rate,  which  was  lying  at  anchor  about  two  miles 
from  tbe  shorew"  Isert  distinguished  above  SO  species  of  locusts  on  the 
Gold  Coast.  The  sea  supplies  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  with  abundance 
of  fish,  of  tbe  most  delicate  kinds,  and  in  the  greatest  variety,  except 
during  the  rainy  season,  when  tbe  weather  is  too  tempestuous  to  admit 
of  fishing.     Coral  and  ambeigrease  is  procurad  on  all  these  coasts. 

Vegetation.^  At  the  head  of  the  trees  of  these  regions  stands  that 
colossus  of  the  v^^ble  kingdom  the  baobab,  the  Adaneonia  digiiaia  of 
Linnttus.  The  whole  of  Senegambia  and  Guinea  is  adorned  with  its  green 
ellipse  arches.  Mr  Golberry  observed  one  which  was  124  feet  high,  by 
S4  in  diameter,  and  104  in  circumference.  Among  the  vegetable  prodnc* 
tions  of  Gruinea,  none  is  more  useful  to  the  inhabitants  than  the  palm-tree. 
Its  nuts,  when  young,  are  eaten  roasted ;  and  when  old,  a  species  of  oil  li 
extracted  from  them,  which  ui  used  by  the  natives  as  part  of  their  food, 
and  18  esteemed  even  by  Europeans  to  be  nutritive.  From  the  trunk  ia 
drawn  a  species  of  wine,  which  constitutes  the  common  beverage  of  the 
Negroes ;  and  of  the  leaves  are  made  ropes  and  nets.  Of  this  tree  there 
are  four  species.  The  cocoa-tree  is  plentifrd ;  but  tbe  Negroes  know  not 
tbe  use  of  any  part  of  this  tree  except  tbe  fruit.  Perhaps  the  palm  has 
caused  it  to  be  neglected.  Oranges  and  lemons,  of  different  kinds,  are 
plentifril  upon  every  part  of  the  coast.  The  papaw  tree  is  common ;  as  is 
another  which  bears  what  are  called  eormantyn  apples.  Among  others  we 
remark  the  courbaril  or  locust-tree  and  the  shea  or  butter-tree.  Otf  some 
parts  of  the  coast  is  found  a  species  of  grapes ;  and  a  species  of  the  pepper 
plant-— the  Cardomomum  majtu — ^is  to  be  met  with  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  This  plant — ^from  which  the  Grain  Coast  derives  its  name— 4ises 
in  some  cases  to  a  moderate  height ;  in  othen,  not  having  strength  to  sup* 
port  itself,  it  creeps  along  the  ground,  or  twines  like  ivy  around  some  other 
tree.  The  fruit  is  in  the  shape  of  figs,  with  a  thin  skin,  which  when  open, 
presents  tbe  seeds,  or  usefril  part,  in  ^e  form  of  grains,  which  are  nearly 
of  the  size  of  hemp-seed.  The  sugar-cane  and  cotton<4hrub  grow  spon« 
taneously ;  and  the  indigo-pknt  is  common.  It  has  been  said  tiiat  the  nut* 
meg  and  tbe  cinnamon-tree  grow  here.spontaneously  though  in  smaU  numbers ; 
the  existence  of  the  coffee-tree  is  sIm)  probable.  This  country,  as  is  well 
known,  furnishes  a  great  number  of  valuable  gums.  Tobacco  is  found 
everywbere  in  abundance.  The  fertility  of  ibe  soil  m  strongly  indicated, 
^    111.  Sq 
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by  the  tiie  of  vuny  of  the  forest-traet.  Some  of  the  kind  called  capet, 
being  of  thnt  magnitude,  that  Boeman  aaniree  ns,  *<  their  tope  are  •areely 
to  be  reached  by  a  common  mntket-ehot.'*  It  bean  a  kind  of  cotton,  oaed 
for  the  stuffing  of  beds ;  the  wood  is  light  and  porons, — fit  only  to  be  fonned 
into  canoes.  Many  of  the  foreet-traes  afford  wood  of  great  beanty,  and  in 
every  respect  fit  for  the  finest  cabinet  work. 

*T1ie  grain  cultivated  by  the  Negroes  consists  of  maiaot  millet,  and  nee, 
of  all  which  they  procure  abundant  crops  with  little  labour.  The  ITokvt 
hkoiar  gives  a  return  of  160  fold  on  the  Grold  Coast.  They  likewise  ad- 
tivate  a  species  of  yams  and  potatoes,  both  which  appear  to  be  of  a  peculiar 
species.  Guinea  affords  many  different  species  of  beans ;  some  of  them 
not  unlike  the  garden-beans  of  Europe, — some  growing  on  buabea  like 
gooseberries, — and  some  under  ground  in  the  form  of  roots.  Many  other 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  produced  in  these  regions,  of  wfaidi  sn 
•numeration  would  be  tedious.  One  of  the.  most  singular  features  in  the 
vegetation  of  this  part  of  the  world  is  the  height  to  which  the  grass  grows. 
This  plant  forms  immense  foresto  from  10  to  SO  feet  in  height,  in  which 
elephants,  boars,  and  enormous  serpents  wander  unseen. 

Salt  is  in  someyplaces  of  Guinea  produced  naturally;  in  others  it  is 
made  artificially./'  Gold,  m  some  parts,  was  so  plentiful  as  to  give  the 
name  of  Gold  Coast  to  a  district  of  the  country.  It  formerly  constituted 
a  principal  article  of  the  trade  of  this  coast,  but  is  now  only  a  subordinate 
psjt  of  it./  Labat  saw  whole  mountains  of  fine  red  marble  with  white  veins. 

Inh(Mtanti.2  We  have  already  described  at  considerable  length  the 
principal  physi^  and  moral  features  of  the  African  Negroes.  A  few  ad- 
ditional traits  of  character  belonging  to  the  Negroes  of  Guinea  may  be  bere 
introduced.  The  native  of  Guinea  considers  all  hb  women  as  hia  slaves, 
who  must  compensate,  by  their  labour,  for  the  price  expended  in  their  pur- 
chase. Among  a  number  of  wives,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
some  one  shall  not  obtain  a  greater  than  ordinary  share  of  her  fauaband's 
affection.  This  we  find  to  be,  in  reality,  the  case ;  a  Gruinea  Negro  has 
generally  one  wife  for  whom  he  evinces  a  special  regard.  Of  this  wife  he 
is  extremely  jealous,  and  the  rest  of  his  wives  are  considered  as  being  in 
some  measure  subordinate  to  her.  In  Guinea,  a  woman,  when  with  child, 
is  much  honoured  by  her  husband.  In  some  places  circumcision  is  prac- 
tised, though  the  natives  nowhere  pretend  to  give  any  other  reason  for  the 
practice  than  that  it  was  the  custom  of  their  ancestors. 

The  government  of  the  greater  number  of  the  states  upon  the  coast  is 
vested  in  the  hands  of  a  king ;  and,  in  that  case,  it  is  generally  absolute. 
Among  some  of  the  tribes  the  government  is  republican,  or  rather  atisto- 
cratical.  Murder  is  punished  with  death,  or  the  imposition  of  a  fine,  pro- 
portioned to  the  value  of  the  life  of  the  person  murdered.  Robbery  or 
theft,  besides  the  restoration  of  the  goods,  subjects  the  person  to  a  fine,  not 
in  proportion  to  the  mf^itude  of  the  crime,  but  in  proportion  to  the  wealth 
of  the  delinquent. 

Until  the  Negroes  of  this  part  of  Africa  had  frequent  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  their  arms  consisteid  of  bows  and  arrows,  spears  resembling  the 
assagyes  of  the  Hottentots,  and  shields  made  of  wicker-work  and  covered 
with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts.  The  bow  and  arrows  are  now  exchanged 
for  the  musket.  Their  wars  are  frequent  and  often  originate  in  very  frivo- 
lous causes.  The  quarrel  of  an  individual  often  becomes  the  quarrel  of  his 
tribe ;  but  a  single  campaign  generally  determines  the  dispute. 

The  medical  skill  of  the  natives  of  Guinea  is  confined  to  the  knowledge 
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of  the  Tirtnes  of  a  few  simples.  Hiese  tbey  often  apply  in  contradiction 
to  the  opinions  of  Eoropeans ;  and  often,  it  is  said,  with  astonishing  success. 
ReligUMu']  **  The  religion  of  the  natives  of  Gruinea  is  not  easily  de- 
scribed. They  hare  some  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  bnt  their  worship 
consists  in  a  mass  of  strange  and  unmeaning  superstitions,  of  which  they 
do  not  attempt  to  gire  any  account.  They  do  not  generally  engage  in  any 
external  worship;  and  though;  on  certain  days,  they  abstain  from  their 
ordinary  employments,  they  have  no  reason  to  assign,  .except  that  it  has 
been  the  custom.  In  some  places  there  is  an  annual  sacrifice  of  a  deer  to 
the  divinity.  They  seem  to  hold  the  moon  in  greater  veneration  than  the 
sun,  and  welcome  her  appearance  with  great  rejoicings.  Tlieir  system  of 
belief,  however,  is  little  else  than  a  constant  fear  of  some  malignant  in- 
fluence, and  a  superstitious  confidence  in  certain  charms  to  avert  the  dread- 
ful evil.  Their  object  of  worship,  whatever  it  be,  bears  the  undefinable 
name  of fitichef  a  word  which  some  suppose  to  be  derived  from  the  Por- 
tuguese fitischOf  witchcraft ;  but  which  is  applied  with  great  latitude  to 
any  thing  sacred,  prohibited,  unlucky,  or  unaccountable,  and  is  considered 
as  equivalent  to  the  '  Obi'  of  the  West  Indies,  perhaps  also  to  the  '  Ta- 
boo' of  the  South  Sea  islands.  In  Acre,  the  principal  image,  or  deity,  is 
a  large  mass  of  solid  gold  in  the  form  of  a  human  head.  In  the  Fantee 
capita],  Abrah,  their  chief  object  of  adoration,  is  denominated  Woorah, 
wooiah  I  Agah,  nannah  !  that  is, '  Master,  master !  Father  of  all  I'  But 
every  town  or  village  has  its  own  favourite  idol,  and  even  in  every  house 
is  some  oliject  emblematic  of  a  divinity.  The  Fetiche  men  or  women, 
who  are  considered  as  alone  possessed  of  any  knowledge,  are  not  only  the 
priests,  but  also  the  lawyers  and  physicians  of  the  country.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  communication  with  the  demon,  or  Fetiche,  and  to  be  able 
to  instruct  their  votaries  in  every  case  of  actual  or  apprehended  evil.  Their 
good  offices  must  be  procured  by  presents,  which  are  often  of  considerable 
value,  and  are  appropriated  to  their  own  use.  They  are  usually  connected 
with  persons  in  power,  and  are  frequently  useful  in  enforcing  the  authority 
of  the  laws.  Where  there  is  no  monarch,  and  the  government  is  lodged 
in  the  community,  these  persons  assume  great  consequence,  and  render  it 
hazardous  for  any  one  to  withstand  their  influence,  or  to  be  guilty  of  any 
neglect  towards  the  Fetiche."  To  enumerate  all  the  absurdities,  to  which 
the  priests  of  Guinea  have  given  the  name  of  religion,  is  impossible.  They 
differ  in  every  tribe,  and  with  every  priest.  Religious  exercises  are  Ire* 
quent.  Every  man  dedicates  one  day  in  the  week  to  the  honour  of  his 
tutelar  divinity,  on  which  he  drinks  no  palm-wine  till  sunset.  Public  acts 
of  religion  accompany  every  public  disaster.  Inundations,  droughts,  and 
£unine,  always  procure  from  the  priests  an  injunction  to  perform  some 
general  religious  act :  and  this  injunction  never  fails  of  meeting  with  a  ready 
obedience.  The  division  of  time  into  weeks  of  seven  days,  seems  to  have 
prevailed  among  the  Negroes  before  they  had  any  intercourse  with  the 
Europeans,  since  the  different  days  are  distinguished  by  significant  names 
in  the  language  of  the  Negroes.  On  the  seventh  day  diey  desist  from  the 
labour  of  fishing,  but  no  other  occupation  is  interrupted.  From  their  fu- 
neral ceremonies  it  has  been  inferred,  that  their  conceptions  of  futurity  are 
analogically  formed,  from  their  notions  of  present  excellence  and  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  numerous  tribes  inhabiting  the 
coast  of  Guinea  agree  in  ^eir  customs  and  opinions.  So  numerous}  in- 
deedy  are  their  differences,  that  a  detail  of  the  whole  is  impossible. 
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CHAP.  II.— UPPER  GUINEA. 

Btmndariei  and  ExtaU.'}  Upper  GnineA  is  bovided  im  ihB  N«  \j  Ni- 
gritk  and  Senegtmbia,  from  which  it  is  in  part  aeparatadl  hf  ihs  Ksag 
mountains,  on  the  E.  by  unknown  districts  in  w  intenor  of  Africa;  endw 
S.  £.  by  Lower  Guinea;  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Atbotftb 

JUvers^  All  th«  rivers  of  Guinea  disohaige  themsehea  into  Ike  At- 
lantic, llie  western  half  of  this  country,  reading  in  the  N.  to  the  Ks^^ 
mountains,  presents  a  general  inclination,  and  is  intenected  by  th«  HMk 
and  Sherbro  liverB,  which  water  the  territory  of  Sierm  Leone;  the  Men^ 
rado  divides  this  country  frt>m  the  Grain  Coast ;  the  Si  Aadrem^Smubm^ 
itself  on  the  Footh  Coast;  the  Assinie,  the  Ancobra  or  Smmej  ssd  the 
Ckama  hare  their  mouths  on  the  Gold  Coast.  Tbe  VoUa  divides  tlm  ktScr 
district  from  the  Slave  Coast ;  and  the  Lagot  separates  the  Stmve  Coart 
from  Benin,  The  Fcrmota^  the  New  Calabar,  the  Crofi^  and  the  OU  Cm- 
lobar  discharge  themselves  into  the  gulfs  of  Benin  and  Biafia,  aftar  ti»- 
veraing  a  marshy  country.  These  streams  are  supposed  by  eoine  gea- 
graphers  to  be  bnmches  of  the  Joliba.  Farther  to  die  S.  Uia  coast  ia  in- 
tersected by  the  bays  of  St  John,  Gabon,  and  Assayie. 

Divuums,']  Upper  Guinea  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  iha  lo^ 
lowing  general  divisions  :-— 

L  Maritimu.  II.  Interior. 

1  l^ierra  Leone  and  the  Timmanee  1  Kooranko. 

Country.  2  Kong. 

2  The  Gram  Coast,  with  libvia.  3  Dagmnha  and  Killiaga. 

3  Ivory  Coast.  4  Sarera. 

4  Gold  Coast.  5  BuntalcxMk 

5  Slave  Coast,  or  Whidah.  6  Ashantee,  or  Ghnnja. 

6  Benin,  with  Avissie  and  Kosie.  7  Dahomey. 

7  Calabar,  with  Wan.  8  Eyos. 

8  Biafra. 

9  Gabon  and  Calbongos. 

I.  MARITIME  DISTRICTS. 

IH.  Sierra  Leone.3  When  the  Portuguese  first  explored  this  part  oi 
the  African  coast,  they  called  the  promontory  to  the  S.  of  the  present 
settlement  Cape  Ledo,  and  the  mountains  in  the  interior  Sierra  Leone, 
or  *  the  mountain  of  the  Lioness.' 

Hiitary.2  ^^^  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  who  frsmed  set- 
tlements on  the  Sierra  Leone  river;  they  were  afterwards  followed  by 
several  other  European  nations.  The  idea  of  establishing  a  free  Negre 
settlement  at  Sierra  Leone  was  first  suggested  in  1783,  but  was  v^esseRtly 
opposed  by  the  West  India  planters.  After  considerable  vezalion  and 
cBsappointment,  a  colony  was  organized  here  by  the  friends  of  Africa  in 
1787,  upon  a  grant  of  land  obtained  from  Naunbann%  the  king  of  the  dis» 
trict,  who  resided  at  the  small  island  of  Rohanna.  Soon  after  thia  a  com- 
pany was  formed  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  and  enconr* 
aging  the  in&nt  settlement ;  but  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1808,  the  posses 
sion  of  the  settlement  was  surrendered  to  the  Crown.  The  present  state 
of  the  colony  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Macanlay :  ^*  It  contains  about 
20,000  free  Negroes,  who  have  been  collected  on  that  spot  from  various 
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ptrts  of  Ab  w<irld;  some  from  Nonh  Anericfty  nmm  from  dbe  imwutniw 
<»f  Jaiiuaca»  aad  othen  from  the  immediasely  adjoining  BitioM  el  A&ke ; 
but  the  great  msjority  of  them  ooonsts  of  those  who  here  beem  feicved 
from  the  holds  of  sUTe^vesseLi,  and  landed  oa  its  ahonn  im  ifae  loweat  stale 
of  miaeryy  debtlityy  and  degiadatioiL  These  liberated  captivea  have  attained 
to  farioas  degrees,  according  to  the  length  of  their  rendeuce  and  other  cifw 
ciimstanees  of  OK>ral  impreTeiaeBt»  i»vUiaatieii»  and  fiaosperity.  They  ana 
nil  living  wider  the  pretection  of  British  law,  which  they  eapoy  aa  fxiif  aa 
nay  ether  dsas  of  the  inhabitants^  being  equally  subject  to  its  peaakie% 
nnd  eqaally  bound  to  fulfil  its  obligations.  Neariy  the  wfade  potioe  of  the 
ddoay  is  administered  bj  them ;  imd  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  jnstioa 
more  freely  and  equitably  dispensed*  or  its  decisions  more  promptly  and 
willingly  obeyed*  And  altlmgb  the  natore  of  the  popnlation.  ssSght  net 
naem  to  anthorise  sneh  a  condunony  yet  1  can  eonfidmitly  appeel  to  the 
calendars  and  police  records,  as  a  proof  that,  in  regard  to  the  in&eqnsncya{ 
crime,  it  may  bear  a  Ctyoonble  comparison  with  most  parts  of  faisMi^ssty's 
dominions.  A  large  portion  oi  the  colony  are  enjoying,  end  all  have  access 
to^  the  means  of  moral  and  relig^oas  instmction.  Upwards  of  ono^oarth 
are  regnlar  attendants  on  tbe  public  ordinances  of  reUgian*  They  haw 
bnih  for  tbemselTes  Tsrions  uid  expensive  places  of  werdiip;  some  of 
them  are  employed  in  ministering  to  the  spiriioal  necessities  of  their 
brethren ;  and  a  more  orderly,  decent,  and  well-condncted  people^  cea« 
sideriag  their  drcnmstaaces,  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

**  That  agricnltore  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to^  and  that  all  the 
industry  they  are  capable  of  has  not  been  exerted,  is  tree;  but  it  is  not 
trae^  tlmt  they  wHl  not  work,  and  work  diligently,  for  wages :  nor  ia  it 
tme  that  their  wants  and  desirss  are  bounded  by  a  bare  sobeistenoe^  by 
food  and^tbing.  They  were  all  landed  in  the  colony,  without  a  siaglo 
artide  of  any  description  in  the  shape  of  property,  almost  naked  as  they 
ivere  bom.  Their  bands  were  their  oidy  capital,  and  many  of  them  sceroely 
knew  the  use  of  these.  Whatever  property  they  now  possem,  their  money, 
tlMir  shops,  their  vessels,  thrir  houses,  their  furniture,  are  all  the  fruits  of 
their  own  industry.  The  population  of  the  colony  has  been,  and  stiU  ii^ 
bnt  small ;  whilst  the  demand  for  labour,  both  for  public  and  for  private 
purposes,  and  for  the  commerce  of  the  colony,  has  been  greats  The  in* 
Uittants,  as  free  agents,  have  natnndly  employed  themselves  in  thet  way 
which  paid  them  best ;  and  if  they  have,  by  collectings  instead  of  gsowing^ 
the  produce  of  Africa,  enriched  themselves,  and  increased  the  trade  of  the 
colony  to  its  present  extent,  who  can  have  any  righc  to  find  hah  wA 
them  for  so  doing  ?  The  popnlatien  is  now,  at  length,  grawing  larger 
than  the  mechmuad  or  commercial  wants  of  the  colony  can  sup^y  witb 
labour,  and  die  surplus  must,  of  course,  resort  to  agriculture.  If  capttalista 
wonld  invest  money  in  culdvating  the  soil,  the  people  would  watk  ht 
hire:  if  not,  they  will  be  indnoed,  I  doubt  not,  to  cultivate  it  en  their 
own  aooonnt.  Seveml  of  tbe  black  and  coloured  colonists  are  pcrasne 
Imth  of  property  and  respectability,  and  are  admitted  to  tbe  tables  of  the 
IMindpal  Europeans.  Seme  of  them  have  served,  witb  great  credit  tn 
•theHBBelve%  and  benefit  to  the  colony,  die  officee  of  alderman,  mayoi^ 
eofoner,  and  sheriff;  and  their  mercantile  tiansactioas  are  of  conaiderable 
magnitude.  Numbers  of  them  are  possessed  of  exeeUent  stone  houses 
well  finmished.  Their  elotbing  is  equal  to  penoas  of  their  rank  in  Eng- 
land, and  their  style  of  living  ia  req>eetable." 

Phynctd  CapaiUUUs.']     **  A  systematie  and  permvering  attack,*'  sayti 
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the  inteUigeiit  editor  of  the  '  Modem  TraTeller/  **  has  been  emied  on 
agsintt  Sienrn  Leone,  from  its  fint  fonodationy  by  all  parties  interested  in 
npholding  the  shre-trade  or  the  alayerjr  system ;  and  to  their  secret 
machinations^  the  disasters  which  befel  the  infant  colony,  may  be  m  a  great 
measure  attributed*  Nor  was  this  hostility  without  adequate  motive.  By 
exposing  the  rsal  nature  of  the  slaTe-trade,  and  the  artifices  of  the  mis^ 
creants  engaged  in  that  Infernal  traffic,  the  settlement  oontribnted  most 
materially  to  bring  abont  its  abolition.  This  offence  might  possibly  have 
been  ere  this  time  forgiTon ;  bat,  by  holding  np  the  practicabiHty  of  cohi- 
▼ation,  by  means  of  free  Negro  labow,  and  of  Negro  dnlization,  the 
colony  has  formed  an  eye«sore  to  the  West  India  party,  which  renden 
them  exceedingly  desirons  to  accomplish  its  entire  i^andonment  and 
destmction.  V^th  this  yiew,  it  has  been  represented  as  a  site  altogellMr 
ao  ill-chosen  as  to  be  perfectly  useless  as  a  naval  station ;  utterly  worthless 
as  a  commercial  dep6t ;  the  soil  unsusceptible  of  culture ;  as  a  residence, 
more  destructire  than  the  slaTo-trade ;  and  as  an  experiment  of  apecioas 
philanthropy,  an  utter  ftdlmne.  It  would,  indeed,  be  marvellons,  if,  on  a 
coast  remaiiuibly  deficient  in  good  harbouTB,  one  which  the  Portugneee, 
the  French,  and  every  other  European  nation  have  frequented,  and  which 
has  hitherto  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  only  good  station  between 
Gibraltar  and  the  Grold  Coast,  should  prove  to  be  utteriy  destitute  of  a 
single  recommendation.  That  the  climate  is  insalubrious  to  a  European 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  this  character  attaches  to  it  in  oonunon  wilh 
the  whole  coast ;  and  compared  with  the  settlements  on  the  Senegal,  with 
Cacheo  and  Bissao,  and  the  Portuguese  fiiu^ries,  with  the  Grold  Coast  or 
with  the  West  Indies,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  ntuation 
has  greatly  the  advantage  in  point  of  healthiness.  With  regard  to  the  ooii, 
it  is  admitted  that  a  great  part  of  the  territory  is  the  reverse  of  fertilesi 
There  are  round  Freetown  several  small  plains  of  indurated  daystone^ 
covered  with  grass,  which  no  man  would  ever  think  of  cultivating ;  and 
the  granite  mountains  of  Sierra  Leone  are  of  course  not  ad^ited  to  culti- 
vation. But,  *  in  the  valleys,  in  the  plains  up  the  river  Siem  Leone,  and 
below  the  river  Kates,  in  the  highlands,  and  towards  the  Sherbro,  the  land, 
we  are  assured  by  a  gentleman  long  a  member  of  the  council, '  is  as  good 
and  as  fertile  as  in  any  part  of  the  world>  and  there  is  also  excellent  water- 
carriage.'  "  Major  Gray,  who  visited  Sierra  Leone  in  1821,  thus  qwaka  of 
its  capabilities  in  respect  to  cultivation. 

**  From  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  these  villages  since  I  saw 
them  in  1817, 1  am  satisfied  that  a  little  time  is  alone  necessary  to  enable 
the  colony  of  Siem  Leone  to  vie  with  many  of  the  West  India  islands,  in 
all  the  productions  of  tropical  climates,  but  particularly  in  coffee,  which  haa 
been  already  raised  there,  and  proved,  by  its  being  in  demand  in  the  Eng- 
lish market^  to  be  of  as  good  quality,  if  not  superior  to  that  imported  ftoim 
our  other  colonies.  That  the  soil  on  the  mountains  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  that  valuable  berry,  has  been  too  well  proved  by  the  flonriahing 
state  of  some  of  the  plantations  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Freetown,  to 
need  any  comment  Arrow-root  has  also  been  cultivated  with  advantage 
on  some  of  the  ftums  belonging  to  private  individuals ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  capability  of  the  soil  to  produce  the  sugar-cane,  as  some  is 
already  grown  there ;  but  whether  it  is  of  as  good  a  description  as  that  of 
the  West  Indies,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  as  the  experiment  had  never  been 
tried  at  Sierra  Leone,  at  least  to  my  knowledge*  The  cultivation  of  all 
these,  with  the  cotton,  indigo,  and  ginger,  could  here  be  carried  on  under 
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•dntntagas  which  our  Weat  India  islands  do  not  enjoy ;  namely,  the  labour 
of  free  people,  who  would  reliere  the  mother-cooniry  from  tbe.«^prehen- 
siona  which  are  at  present  entertained  for  the  safety  of  property  in  some  of 
those  islands,  by  revolt  and  insnrrection  amon§^  the  slaves,  and  from  the 
deplorable  consequences  of  such  a  state  of  civil  confusion.  Those  people 
would,  by  receiving  the  benefits  arising  from  their  industry,  be  excited  to 
exertions  that  must  prove  beneficial  to  all  concerned  in  the  trade,  and  con- 
ducive to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  itself^ — Freetown^  the  capital  of  the 
peninsula  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  is  beautifully  situate  on  an  inclined 
plane,  at  the  foot  of  some  hills,  on  which  stand  the  fort  and  other  public 
bnildings  that  overlook  it  and  the  roads ;  whence  there  is  a  delightful  pro- 
spect of  the  town,  rising  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  from  the  water's 
edge,  above  which  it  is  elevated  about  70  feet.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  into 
fine  streets,  intersected  by  others  parallel  with  the  river,  and  at  right  angles. 
The  houses,  which,  a  few  years  since,  were  for  the  most  part  built  of  tim- 
ber, many  of  them  of  the  worst  description,  and  thatched  with  leaves  or 
grass,  are  now  replaced  by  commodious  and  substantial  stone  buildings, 
which  both  contribute  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  and  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  place ;  which  is  rendered  peculiarly  picturesque  by 
the  numbers  of  cocoa-nut,  orange,  lime,  and  banana  trees,  scattered  over 
the  whole  town,  and  affording,  in  addition  to  the  pine-apple  and  guava,  that 
grow  wild  in  the  woods,  an  abundant  supply  of  fruit.  The  Madeira  and 
Tenerifie  vines  flourish  uncommonly  well  in  the  gardens  of  some  private  in- 
dividuals, and  yield  in  the  season  a  large  crop  of  g^r^tes.  Nearly  all.  our 
garden-vegetables  are  raised  there ;  and  what  with  yams,  cassada,  and  pom- 
pions,  there  is  seldom  any  want  of  one  or  other  of  those  almost  necessary 
requisites  for  the  table.  There  are  good  meat,  poultry,  and  fish  maiicets; 
and  almost  every  article  of  housekeeping  can  be  procured  at  the  shops  of 
the  British  merchants." 

PopvlaHan.']  *'  From  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  dated 
May,  1827,  it  appears,"  says  Mr  Conder,  "  that  from  the  original  settle- 
ment in  1787,  to  Feb.  23,  1826,  the  total  number  of  those  who  arrived  as 
settlers  in  the  colony,  was  21,944 ;  while  the  total  population  in  April, 
1826,  was  13,020;  exhibiting  an  apparent  decrease  of  8924.  This  is 
brought  forward  as  a  specimen  of  the  deadly  climate  of  tlus,  '  mortiferous 
paradise.*  The  early  misfortunes  of  the  in&nt  settlement,  the  bad  state  of 
health  in  which  the  Nova  Scotians  were  landed,  the  repeated  dispersion  of 
the  settlers,  the  effects  of  the  French  invasion,  and  the  subsequent  insur- 
rections, are  deemed  unworthy  of  consideration  as  affacting  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  this  estimate !  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  20  years,  in  1807,  the  total  population  amounted  to  only  1871 
persons ;  whereas  it  now  numbers  upwflords  of  13,000.  Other  causes  than 
the  effects  of  climate,  it  is  well  known,  influence  the  high  rate  of  mortality 
in  most  of  our  colonies.  The  lower  class  of  European  adventurers  are 
seldom  men  of  good  character ;  and  that  of  the  Nova  Scotians  and  other 
settlers  forced  upon  this  colony,  was  notoriously  bad.  Mr  Macanley  has, 
nevertheless,  given  a  list  of  31  individuals  resident  at  Sierra  Leone  during 
periods  of  8  and  10  to  25,  28,  and  37  years.  Of  these  seven  died  after  a 
long  term  of  constant  residence ;  the  rest  are  living, .  or  died  elsewhere. 
The  greater  number  of  the  Europeans  who  lie  buried  at  Calcutta,  died 
under  five-and-twenty,  '  cut  off  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  their  re- 
ndenee.'  The  European  population  of  Jamaica  is  said  to  undergo  a  total 
change  every  seven  yean;  that  of  New  Qrlean^i  in  half  that  period:  two- 
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ihMi  of  the  EvrapMHU  who  cono  to  ntido  ai  Homioah,  die  wuhb  w 
iwNitht  eftMr  their  eirival ;  end  in  tome  of  the  Dutch  East  India  hkndB, 
the  nertalitjr »  etiU  gvealar.  Moaambiiiiie  waa  cdooized  with  crininab 
from  Goat  aa  a  aentenoe  eqvivalanl  to  death." 

Tawm  and  jSM^numI*.]  The  inhabitante  ef  Freetown,  exduiTe  of 
the  niilitary»  aoeordfaw  to  the  retoma  of  Jaaoary  1822,  aaMNinted  to  6643. 
Sinoe  that  tiBM  they  have  eonndemhly  incteaaed.  Bnt»  beiidea  the  cUef 
town,  in  eonaeqaenoe  of  the  greet  incfaaia  of  population  from  diahmded 
ioldieia,  and  atUl  nore  from  captured  Negroea  who  have  been  liberated,  a 
number  of  new  townt  haTe  been  founded  in  different  parta  of  the  territory. 
These  aetUementa  appear  to  haTe  been  made  in  the  following  iMrder:— 
LmeuUr,  1809.  StgeiO^  1812.  Giowmier,  1816.  JTum^,  1817. 
UopMy  1817.  CkarlotU,  1818.  WUberfi^cey  1812;  re-ofganiaed, 
1818.  BaOnigtH,  18ia  KmU,  1819.  Yvrk,  1819.  WeUingUm.  1819. 
EfiuUngt,  1819.  lihs  tU  Lot,  1819.  Banana  JtUt,  1820.  Wat^loo, 
1820.  AHen  Town,  1826.  Cabnoni,  1826.  Grat^ld,  1826.  On 
Sir  Natl  Campbeira  atBumiDg  the  gOTarament  of  the  colony,  he  fomed 
theae  villagea  of  the  liberated  Afrkana  into  three  diyiaioDs.  Tlie  Saaierm 
er  Rwtr  Dutrid  oompriaea  Kiaaey,  Wellington,  Allen  Town,  Haatingiy 
Waterloo,  and  Calmont :  these  lillifea  lie  to  the  &£•  of  Freetown,  along 
the  eeatem  bonier  of  the  cokmy,  en  the  Bunco  rirer,  and  in  the  Timmenee 
oountry .  The  Central  or  Mouniam  JDittriei  compriaea  Luoetter,  G1ob> 
eaater,  Regent,  (Wilberforoe,)  Bathurat,  (Leopold,)  Charlotte*  and  Giuaa- 
field.  The  Westtm  or  Sea  Dietrkt  compriaea  York,  Kent,  and  the 
BanaiMiai  The  Banana  lalanda,  which  are  five  milea  off  the  ooaat,  came 
into  the  poaaeanon  of  the  Britiah  gomnunent  in  1819,  at  which  time  the 
papulation  conaiated  of  only  a  few  Sheibroa  from  the  opposite  coast,  who 
had  preTioualy  been  in  a  atate  of  alavery.  They  hare  ainoe  been  uaed  aaa 
place  of  bamahment  for  such  penona  aa  hare  rendered  themaelTes  obnoodooa 
to  the  citH  power  by  offencca  of  greater  or  less  magnitnde,  and,  of  coune, 
exhibit  the  most  unfaToorable  specimen  of  the  population.  It  may  be  re- 
garded, indeed,  aa  the  Botany  Bay  of  Sierra  Leone.  Kiseey,  one  of  the 
earlier  settlements,  takes  its  name  from  the  mountainous  country  c<mtain- 
mg  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  the  natiTes  of  which  are  said  to  be  pecnliaily 
aarege  and  degraded.  Tbey  have  no  trade,  major  Laing  infonna  us,  ex- 
cept in  slares,  which  they  sell  to  the  people  of  Sangare  for  salt,  toboce% 
and  country  cloth ;  and  in  anch  a  aarege  atate  of  wretchedneaa  and  bar- 
bariam  are  they,  that,  without  the  leaat  compunction,  they  will  diapoee  of 
their  relatirea,  wivea,  and  eren  children. 

Timmanee  Countfy.']  The  Timmanee  country,  which  borden  imme- 
diately on  the  territory  of  Sienm  Leone,  waa  tiavmed  by  major  Laii^  m 
1822.  Its  extent,  from  £.  to  W.  he  computed  at  90  mUea,  and  its  breadth 
at  65.  It  IB  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mandingo  and  limba  conntriea; 
on  the  £.  by  Koonnko ;  on  the  S.  by  Kooranko  and  Bullom ;  and  on  the 
W.  by  Bullom,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  Atlantic  It  ia  divided  into  fo«r 
diatricta,  each  having  ita  independent  diief.  '*  The  character  of  a  Tim- 
manee," aaya  major  Laing,  **  ia  almost  proverbial  in  Weatem  Africa  fop^ 
knavery  and  indi^KMition  to  honest  labour ;  and  that  of  a  Timmanee  wo* 
man  for  diahoneaty.  They  are  depraved,  licentioua,  indolent,  and  avari- 
cions.  Inhabiting  the  country  near  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  principal  riven 
of  the  coast,  and  whiob,  until  the  laat  SO  years,  was  one  of  the  chief  maita 
of  the  8lave*trade,  their  moral  and  aodal  diaovganization  which  edll  sabaiata, 
may  be  viewed  aa  an  example  of  ito  deep<«ooted  and  penucieuB  iaflnenoe.** 
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Jn  many  of  tbrnr  eatComt'tlie  TimnHuieM  retomble  the  pagan  natknit  of  the 
Gold  Coaafc.  There  exiata  amongat  them  a  singQlar  and  myateriona  kind  of 
inaaonic  inatatntion  called  purrahy  which  may  be  aaid  to  poaaeaa  the  general 
^renunent  of  the  coantry  from  the  influence  which  it  exerdaea  over  all. 

2d^  The  Grain  Coast.]  Of  the  interior  of  the  Grain  country  little 
ia  known  to  Eoropeans.  Thia  coaat  extends  abont  100  leagnea  from  Cape 
Mesnrado  to  the  Tidnity  of  Cape  Palmaa.  The  principal  atreama  are  the 
22^0  JuncOf  a  shallow  stream  abont  500  yards  broad  at  its  month,  and  the 
jRio  Caioiy  said  to  be  naWgable  by  small  barkai  for  25  milea.  The  Grain 
Coast  IB  generally  bordered  with  shoals. 

Liberia.2  In  the  year^  1817,  the  Americans  founded  a  colony  of  Africo 
Americans,  and  libentted  Africans,  at  the  month  of  the  Mesnrado  ri^er. 
The  diatrict  of  coantry  which  comes  more  especially  within  the  infloence 
of  thia  colony  extends  from  the  river  Gallinas  aa  far  eastward  aa  the  Kroo 
^nntry*  Monrovia^  the  colonial  town,  is  aitnated  half  a  mile  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mesurado,  and  already  contains  a  population  of  above  1000 
aonla.  The  first  50  miles  of  coast  from  Monrovia  towards  the  N.W.  is 
occupied  by  the  Dey  tribe,  an  indolent  but  pacific  race ;  from  Cape  Mount 
to  the  Gallinias,  the  country  belongs  to  the  fjy  or  Vey  tribe,  whose  settle- 
ments extend  30  miles  inland. 

The  Baua  Country,^  The  Bassa  country  comprises  a  tract  of  abont  40 
miles  in  length  in  10*"  W.  long,  and  5*  N.  lat.  Its  extent  into  the  mterior 
ia  not  exactly  known.  The  people  speaking  the  Baasa  language  may 
amount  to  abont  125,000.  The  rite  of  circumcision  is  practised  amongst 
them.  Their  houses  are  generally  circular,  with  mud  walls  and  matted 
floors.  The  roofs  commence  at  about  4  feet  from  the  ground,  and  are 
carved  upon  a  conical  shape,  to  the  height  of  20  or  25  feet.  Ibe  people 
all  live  in  little  villages,  or  dusters  of  cottages ;  in  each  of  which  is  a  head- 
naan*  who  has  a  plurality  of  wives.  If  a  native  have  but  one  wife,  it  is  be- 
cause he  is  very  poor.  The  headman  owna  all  the  people  in  his  town. 
The  inhabitants  of  each  town  cultivate  in  common.  The  men  seldom  la- 
bour, except  fishing  a  little,  and  hunting :  the  femalea  and  small  boya  cul- 
tivate the  land  :  the  men  trade,  and  direct  those  who  are  under  them.  The 
people  wear  about  a  yard-and*a-half  of  narrow  cloth  round  their  loins.  The 
men  often  wear  hats ;  while  the  children  are  not  burthened  with  any  kind 
ot  dotbes^  but  frequently,  like  the  adults,  wear  many  beada.  Leopards' 
teeth  are  thought  to  be  very  valuable  ornaments. 

3df  Ths  Ivory  Coast.]  The  Ivory  Coast  extends  about  1 10  leaguea 
from  W.  to  £.,  or  from  Cape  Palmaa  to  Cape  ApoUonia,  is  a  low  strait 
line,  with  few  bays  or  islands.  Lahon  is  a  populous  town  frequented  by 
Europeans.  From  this  place  eastward  to  Apollonia  the  coast  ia  commonly 
called  the  country  of  the  Qjuaquas,  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ivory  Coast  are 
^escribed,  with  a  few  exceptions,  as  being  the  most  savage  and  intractable  of 
any  met  with  upon  the  African  coast.  Their  very  appearance  is  said  to  be. 
frightfal.  Their  teeth,  which  are  crooked  and  irregularly  placed,  are  care- 
frdly  filed  to  a  point  as  sharp  as  needles.  They  allow  their  naila  to  growi 
to  a  great  length,  and  wear  their  hair  long  and  bwmeared  with  paloMiil  and 
xed  earth.  "Dieir  language  is  harsh,  and  scarcely  intelligible,  resembling 
gather  the  cry  of  wild  beasts  than  the  sound  of  the  human  voice.  Their 
{general  character  is  said  to  be  thievish,  violent,  and  revengefuL  The 
country  is  populous,  but  contains  no  town  of  importance. 
.  Sherbro  Jsiand.j  The  island  of  Sherbro  liea  6  or  7  milea  from  the: 
Gnin  Coast,  and  is  about  22  miles  in  length,  by  12.    It  is  fiat  and  sandy^ 
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hut  i^nil«.  The  baiiki  of  the  beEf  affe  Um^  not  exeeeding  &0  feet  «bon> 
the  MS.  Some  pieces  are  oecenonelly  overflowed  hy  die  tide,  and  aro 
eorered  with  naDgrovea.  Sherbro  Bay  has  mach  the  appearance  of  the 
MifetiMtppi,  hetween  the  month  of  the  Ohio  and  Hatches.  The  islanfa  are 
nnmeroos ;  and,  with  the  main  land,  present  a  rery  verdant  and  handBome 
prospect.  Opposite  to  the  sontbem  end  of  Sherbro  Island,  on  the  rntoA 
land,  the  Boom  empties  itaelf  into  the  Sound  ;  and  the  Bagroo  oppsntp 
the  northern  part ;  the  Deong  flowing  in  between  than.  The  eEoosb  it 
nearly  two  miles  wide  al  its  month,  the  Deong  a  mile,  and  the  Bagtoo  a 
mile  and  a  half.  The  Boom  and  the  Deong  have  series  of  islands,  extend- 
hig  np  from  80  to  S6  miles,  and  dividing  each  river  into  two  cfaannalo.  In 
the  Bagroo,  abont  21  miles  from  its  month,  the  Robanna  flows  out  towards 
the  north,  and  rejoins  the  Bagroo  6  miles  from  its  month,  forming  an  iahmd 
abont  15  miles  long  and  5  wide.  To  the  north  of  the  Bagroo,  the  Yal* 
Imeker  flows  into  the  sea ;  and  still  fmther  north,  the  CamarancOf  which 
borden  on  the  colony  of  Siem  Leone* 

4/A,  The  Gold  Coast.]]  The  Gold  Coast  commences  a  few  leagoes 
arestward  from  Cape  Apollonia,  and  terminates  at  Rio  Volta, — an  extent 
of  abont  350  miles.  On  the  Gold  Coast,  are  a  number  of  different  tribes, 
baring  different  forms  of  government,  and  in  most  cases  different  languages. 
The  FatUeet  were  the  most  powerful  nation  situated  immediately  on  the 
Gold  Coast  Their  influence  extended  horn  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  the 
frontier  of  Acra,  being  a  space  of  about  100  miles,  and  nearly  as  frr  inland, 
tb  the  fipotttiers  of  Ashantee.  The  Fantees  were  originally  subject  to  that' 
^wer,  bat  shook  off  the  yoke,  and  were  able  to  maintain  their  independence 
tiU  within  the  last  few  years.  Since  1811,  the  power  of  the  Fantees  hae 
been  almost  annihilated  by  the  repeated  and  formidable  invasions  of  the 
Ashaatees.  Their  form  of  government  was  republican. — Axim  is  a  Dutch 
settlement.  Elmina  is  the  bead-quaiters  of  the  Dutch.  Its  population  is 
said  to  amount  to  15,000  souls.  Abont  9  miles  from  Elmina  is  Cape 
Coati  Caslie^  the  principal  British  fort  and  settlement  in  this  quarter. 
The  fortresses  at  present  garrisoned  in  this  quarter  by  the  Britnh  are  four 
in  number,  and  extend  from  W.  to  E.  in  the  order  they  are  here  ennnserated, 
riz.  Dix  (}ove.  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Anamaboa,  and  Acra ;  of  these  Cape 
Coast  Castle  is  the  most  considerable,  in  point  of  appearance  and  strengdi, 
but  the  most  valuable  in  point  of  trade  are  Anamaboa  and  Acra;  the 
latter  is  by  far  the  most  desirable  of  any  of  our  possessions  as  a  situation 
for  troops,  haring  in  its  rear  a  fine  healthy  open  country  of  several  miles 
in  extent.  Aera  is  a  state  abont  26  miles  in  length,  and  about  20  in 
breadth.  The  inhabitants  cany  on  a  considerable  trade,  both  with  Euro- 
peans and  with  the  interior.  Their  government  is  aristocratic,  with  a  mix* 
tare  of  democracy.  Aquapim  is  situated  in  the  interior,  immediately  be« 
hmd  Acra,  and  to  the  tvest  of  the  Fantee  country.  The  government  i» 
an  absolute  monarchy,  and  the  inhabitants  pay  the  most  implicit  obedience 
to  their  sovereign.  Agriculture  is  their  principal  employment,  and  their 
exports  oonsist  chiefly  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  for  ^ich  they  receive  in 
^Btuni  salt,  dried  fish,  gunpowder,  iron,  guns,  and  cotton^nanafiactiirea. 
Mfuamboe  is  situated  in  the  interior,  immediately  behind  Aquapim,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Volta.  It  extends  20  miles  along  the  banks 
of  that  river,  and  100  miles  inland.  In  the  time  of  Bosman  it  was  dm 
most  powerful  state  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  almost  all  the  others  were  itfr 
aubjeeis  or  tribiitaries.  This  pre-eminence  which  it  formerlv  polsessec^  now 
indisputably  belongs  to  Ashuitee.     The  king  exercises  the  most  deipotie 
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antboiily  over  bis  nibjeots,  wkich  has  giren  rise  to  a  saying,  that  in  Aqoaiiv- 
bo9  tfaere  are  only  two  classes,  the  royal  family  and  their  slaves.  The  in- 
IwlnttotB  are  not  so  indQstrioas  as  those  of  Aqnapim ;  and  though  th^ 
country  is  fertile,  scarcely  supply  themselves  with  grain. 

&ikt  The  Slav£  Coast.]]  This  district  extends  from  Rio  Volta  to 
Rio  Sagos,  wliich  separates  it  from  Benin.  It  contains  the  following  disr 
trids  or  provinces:  Koboy  Quiltay  Popo,  Ardrah,  and  fVhidah.  The 
latter  is  the  most  fertile  region,  and  contains  a  populous  town  named 
JSabi  or  Xavier,  Whidab  and  Ardrah  have  long  been  subject  to  the  king 
of  Dahomy.  Whidah  is  inhabited  by  a  race,  of  a  disposition  in  many  re« 
apecta  different  from  that  ascribed  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  other  parts  of 
Guinea.  Even  slave-merchants,  who  seem  unwilling  to  allow  to  Negroes 
any  virtue,  have  been  obliged  to  confess  that  those  of  Whidah  are  not  only  a 
}iarmles8,  but  an  obliging,  and  in  some  degree  a  polite  nation.  The  saluta- 
tions of  equals  consist  in  falling  upon  their  knees,  clapping  together  their 
Jiaads,  and  wbbing  each  other  a  good  day.  When  a  Negro  of  Whidah  meets 
his  superior  he  falls  upon  his  knees,  kisses  the  ground  thrice,  and  clapping  his 
bands  wishes  him  a  good  day.  The  superior,  likewise,  claps  his  hands,  and 
letnms  the  salutation.  When  a  person  of  rank  sneezes,  he  is  saluted  by  all 
hia  inferiors  who  happen  to  be  in  his  company.  To  politeness  and  cirility, 
the  Negroes  of  Whidah  add  the  more  substantial  virtue  of  industry.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  are  incessantly  employed  in  the  labours  of  culUva- 
tion,  and  in  such  manufiEMStures  as  are  common  in  that  country :  among 
which  may  be  enumerated  cotton-cloth,  domestic  utensils,  and  arms.  Cul- 
tivation and  the  arts  have  been  carried  to  a  higher  'degree  of  perfection 
here,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Africa  that  has  yet  been  explored  by  Eu- 
ropeans. The  vast  woods,  which  give  to  the  other  parts  of  the  African 
coast  the  appearance  of  one  continued  forest,  are  here  cut  down,  and  only 
little  groves  and  copses  remfdn  to  embelliBh  and  variegate  the  cultivated 
fields.  The  whole  country, — sloping  gently  upwards  from  the  sea, — co^ 
Tered  with  luxuriant  and  perpetual  vegetation, — and  enlivened  by  innume- 
rable villages  embosomed  in  trees,  presents  to  European  navigators  the 
aspect  of  a  terrestrial  paradise.  Snakes  of  a  particular  species  are  highly 
venerated,  and  very  generally  objects  of  worship.  The  sea  is  likewise 
considered  as  a  deity  ;  and  when  European  ships  arrive  seldom,  or  when 
the  fishery  has  been  unsuccessful,  offerings  are  thrown  into  it,  to  appease 
its  supposed  wrath.  The  government  was  monarchical,  and  nearly  abso- 
lute ;  but  the  caboceerSy  or  nobles,  formed  a  council  wliich  claimed  some 
share  in  the  administration.  It  is  now  governed  by  a  viceroy  under  the 
long  of  Dahomy. 

6M,  Benin.^  This  kingdom  extends  along  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea.  Its  limits  are  imperfectly  known,  but  it  appears  to  com- 
prehend the  coast-district  from  Lagon  to  Formosa.  Its  tributary  states 
are  those  of  Avissie  and  Kosie.  The  whole  extent  of  coast  is  thickly  in- 
dented with  arms  of  the  sea,  which  form  numerous  islands ;  and  it  has  been 
suggested  by  a  modem  geographer  that  the  surrounding  canals  may  form 
the  mouth  of  some  great  river  whose  existence  has  not  yet  been  fully 
ascertained.  The  climate  of  the  coast  is  extremely  unhealthy.  The  reli- 
gious rites  of  the  inhabitants  are  cruel  and  disgusting.  The  government  ia 
despotic,  and  the  monarch  confers  a  kind  of  knighthood  by  presenting  his 
favourites  with  a  coral  necklace,  which  they  wear  as  the  badge  of  their  dig- 
nity.—The  town  of  Benin  is  situated  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Formosa. 
Almost  nothing  is  known  regai'ding  it. 
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7ih,  Calabar.3  The  Oid  Calabar  rirer  joins  ihm  Crom  war  dM 
limits  of  Benin  and  Biafo;  the  Calaber  ooeet  is  generally  nndentood  to 
extend  from  this  river  on  the  £.  to  the  month  of  the  Formosa  on  the  W. 
The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  red  sand  and  vegetable  soil,  and  prodnoei  ysms, 
mgar-eane,  and  Cayenne-pepper.  The  hnge  amphibioos  animal,  the  9itmeH 
or  the  iamaniin  of  America  inhabits  the  riven  of  Calabar.  The  native  in- 
habitants are  a  well-made  race ;  their  women  in  particolar  are  said  to  be 
good-looking.  The  principal  districts  of  the  interior  are :  Wart  on  the  W, 
and  Boring  and  Houat  on  the  N.W.  Duketown  is  the  principal  tnifins- 
place.  New  Calabar  is  the  residence  of  the  king  of  the  conntry.  Old 
Calabar^  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  has  lost 
its  fonner  importance* 

Biky  BiAFRA.]  Biafi»  lies  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  to  the  £.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cross,  which  separates  it  from  Wari ; 
and  to  the  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Malimba,  which  separates  it  fnm  Gabon. 
In  the  Gulf  of  Biafra  are  the  islands  of  Fernando-Po,  St  Thomas,  and 
Prince's  island. 

9^^  Gabon.]  The  district  of  Gabon,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Uie  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  and  to  the  S.  of  Biafra,  stretches  fiwm  Capo  Lopez  to  the  month 
of  the  Assasie.  It  va  intersected  by  several  rivers,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Gabon  and  JDanget*  Within  the  limits  of  this  coui^ry  a  nomber 
of  independent  states,  and  district  tribes,  seem  to  be  comprehended.  Tlie 
Calbongat  occupy  the  northern  parts ;  and  between  the  two  riven  we  have 
mentioned  are  the  kingdoms  of  Imbiki,  Kayliy  Chikarif  Gaelama,  and 
JEning€i* 

II.  INTERIOR  DISTRICTS. 

K00RANKO.3  Kooranko  ii  an  extensive  territory,  subdivided  inlo  no- 
merous  petty  states.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  limba,  Tanaisao,  and 
Soolimana ;  on  the  E.  by  Kiasi,  the  Niger,  and  countries  yet  unknown ;  oa 
the  S.  by  the  countries  bordering  on  the  coast ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Bnl- 
lom,  Limba,  and  Tlmmanee  countries.  It  must  extend  a  long  distance  to 
the  eastward ;  as  the  natives  of  the  district  through  which  major  Laing 
passed  could  give  no  definite  idea  of  its  extent  in  that  direction,  merely 
affirming  that  he  could  not  reach  the  end  of  it  in  one  moon.  The  Kooran- 
koes,  in  language  and  costume,  are  closely  assimilated  to  the  Mandingoes ; 
they  cultivate  more  ground  than  the  Timmanees,  and  are  in  every  respect 
a  more  industrious  and  intelligent  people.  They  are  great  dancers.  At 
sunset  the  drum  summons  all  to  the  dance.  The  musicians  place  them- 
selves m  the  centre,  and  the  company  dance  round  them  at  a  ude  step,  the 
whole  facing  inwards.  "  I  have  seen  a  dance  of  this  kind,"  says  major 
Laing,  '*  kept  up  without  intermission  for  two  days  and  three  nights,  the 
places  of  those  retiring  being  immediately  and  constantly  filled  up."  Tliey 
have  no  external  wonhip.  Their  staple  article  of  trade  is  cam-wood, 
which  is  sent  down  the  Rokelle  and  the  Camaranca,  to  be  exchanged  chiefly 
for  salt.  They  manufacture  cotton-doth.  A  chain  of  hills,  60  miles  in 
length,  runs  tlmiugh  the  whole  of  Kooranko  in  a  N.E.  direction.  In  theoe 
hills  the  natives  find  iron.  Major  Laing  describes  the  scenery  as  occa- 
sionally very  beautiful.  Ascending  an  eminence  called  Sa  WolU,  the 
summit  of  which,  according  to  barometrical  measurement,  ia  1,900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  his  eye  enjoyed  a  grand  and  extensive  view  of 
nearly  two  degrees  in  diameter,  interrupted  only  by  a  hill  to  the  eatftward, 
with  '*  the  lovely  Rokelle  rolling  its  serpentine  courae  across  the  land«cai>e 
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from  NJB*  to  S.W."  All  the  rivulets  numiiig  southward*  through  the 
chain  of  mountains  already  noticed  collect  behind  the  lofty  hill  of  Botalo, 
and  ML  into  the  Camaranca, 

KoNo.]]  This  state  is  sometimes  included  under  the  Nigritian  districts 
of  Africa.  It  lies  westwards  from  Dagomba,  and  S.  from  Kaybi.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Voura*  Mungo  Park  was  informed  that  its  sovereign  was* 
more  powerfiil  than  that  of  Bambara.  The  chief  town,  of  the  same  name 
with  the  country,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Toulisina,  170  leagues 
S.W.  from  Timbnctoo.  It  conducts  a  considerable  trade  with  the  Ashan- 
tees  and  Foulahs. 

DA00MBA.3  Dagomba,  or  Degoumbah,  lies  N.E.  from  Ashantee,  to 
which  state  it  is  tributary.  It  borders  also  on  Soodan.  Yakndiy  or  De- 
goumbah, is  the  capital.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern  confines  of  the 
great  forest  or  wilderness  of  Tonouma,  and  is  reckoned  28  journeys  from 
Benin.  Hve  days  N.E  from  Yahndi  is  the  great  wUdemess  of  Ghoomati 
wbk^k  divides  Dagomba  from  Zogfao,  a  district  of  KiUingtu  Under  the 
latter  name  are  comprised  the  countries  lying  between  Housaa,  Dagomba^ 
and  Yarriba.  The  Joliba  flows  through  this  territory,  which  is  very  popu- 
lous. 

Sarbu,  &C.]  To  the  W.  of  the  river  Tando  the  country  is  called 
Saxem ;  under  which  appellation  are  comprised  the  kingdoms  of  Ghaman^ 
Sanna,  TakhnOy  Soko,  Ghqfan^  and  Enkasi.  This  group  of  states  occu- 
pies the  region  S.E.  of  the  Mandingoe  territory,  having  on  the  W.  or  N.W. 
a  mountainous  district  called  Ganowa. 

BuNCATOo.]  The  extent  or  line  of  the  Buncatoo  country  is  not  at  all 
understood  or  determined :  all  that  is  known  is,  that  it  is  situated  to  the 
N.  and  W.  of  the  Ashantee  dominions.  It  is,  however,  well-ascertained 
that  nearly  all  the  gold  brought  to  the  coast  by  the  Ashantees  is  collected 
in  the  Buncatoo  country.  Bows  and  arrows  and  rude  tomahawks  are  the 
only  weapons  of  the  Buncatoos,  who  are  a  mUd  and  inoffensive  people. 

A SR ANTES.]]  The  kingdom  of  Ashantee,  the  Atiante  of  D'Anville,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  states  of  Moisan,  Takima,  and  Coranza ;  on  the 
N.E.  by  that  of  Bouroom ;  on  the  E.  by  Amiena,  Akim,  and  Asstn ;  on 
the  S.  by  Tufel ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Damkara  and  SawL  We  may  regard 
all  these  states  as  tributaries  of  this  kingdom. 

Histofy.']  This  kingdom,  the  name  of  which,  till  very  lately,  'had 
scarcely  reached  Europeans,  seems  to  be  the  most  powerfrd,  commercial, 
and  dvilized,  of  any  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Events  of  a  dis- 
astrous nature,  have  lately  brought  this  people  more  under  the  notice  of 
Europeans.  In  1806,  two  chiefs  who  had  been  tributary  to  Ashantee  re- 
volted ;  and,  being  totally  defeated,  sought  refuge  in  the  Fantee  country. 
The  king  of  Ashantee  pursued  them,  but  professed  to  have  no  hostile  in- 
tentions against  the  Fantees.  The  latter,  however,  joined  their  forces  to 
those  of  the  fugitive  chiefs,  but  soon  found  themselves  to  be  no  match  fo^ 
this  new  enemy ;  victorious  in  every  encounter,  the  Ashantees  took  pos^- 
session  of  Abndi,  the  capital  of  Fantee.  From  this  period  they  graduially 
extended  their  influence  over  the  surrounding  territories,  until  they  at  last 
came  into  collision  with  the  British  settlements.  It  appears  that  in  the 
year  1819,  a  misunderstanding  arose  relative  to  an  article  in  a  treaty  of 
peace  negotiated  by  Mr  Bowditch  in  the  year  1817  with  the  king  of 
Ashantee.  The  misunderstanding  which  existed,  together  with  the  im- 
prudent and  insolent  conduct  of  the  people  of  Cape  Coast,  led  to  a  sus- 
pension of  intercourse  between  its  inhabitants  and  the  Ashantees,  who 
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mppmnd  v«ry  midecidad  ••  to  their  lutavB  laleiitMMis.  At  tbit  period  (iIm 
keginniii^  of  1821)  oa  aot  oomUning  at  oooe  the  yooimt  tiocJiy, 
utmost  contempt  for  the  authorities  of  Cape  Coaat  Cattle»  was 
by  a  party  of  Fanteea  atatioaed  at  a  town  near  aa  abandoned  Dntch  lioMt, 
called  M ouree,  in  the  seiaure  of  a  native,  who  had  for  many  yean  lived 
■nder  the  protectioa  of  the  eaatle,  and  in  the  enbBeqaent  infauDan  awndar^ 
by  the  eevenet  tortaie»  of  the  nnfortanate  man  ai  the  aboTe-menlioaad 
place.  Mr  Smith,  on  being  apprised  of  this  homUe  act,  iadignaiii  at  ikm 
4M»taBpi  ahown  to  the  British  flag,  and  acting  at  onoa  npea  the  6a^  im> 
poise  of  his  feelings,  despatched  an  armed  force  to  Mooree  vrith  orden  to 
aecnra  the  peipetrators  of  the  mnrder,  bat  the  party  in  the  eiecntioa  of 
this  duty  being  fired  npon  by  the  Fantees,  was  necessitated  in  self  dofaeps 
40  reCora  the  oomplimeot,  whenl  an  action  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Fantees,  and  the  death  of  Payntre  their  chief*  About  ikm 
dose  of  the  action,  Prince  Adoom,  an  Ashantee  chief,  who  was  encainped 
with  a  force  in  the  vicinity  of  Cq>e  Coast,  waiting  the  order  of  recall  finaa 
his  sovereign,  made  his  appearance  and  assumed  a  threatening  attitude ;  bat 
after  mutual  explanations  the  king  of  Ashantee  replied,  in  answv  t^  the 
communication  made  to  him  on  the  subject,  that  he  entirely  approved  «f 
the  method  iriiich  had  been  resorted  to  for  the  punishment  of  the  ofieaoe 
committed.  After  this  explanation  with  the  king  of  Ashantee,  bia  people 
visited  the  settlements  of  Anamaboa  and  Acra,  as  usual,  for  the  purposes 
of  trade,  and  although  Cape  Coast  wbs»  from  a  kind  of  jeslonay  or  siqn 
pressed  hostility,  shut  out  from  participating  in  any  mercantile  advasti^ 
with  the  interior,  yet  there  was  no  demonstration  ai  hostility  on  either  aide, 
mat  was  there,  subsequent  to  the  Mouree  afiair,  till  August  1B23,  an 
Ashantee  force  within  100  miles  of  the  Coast.  Affiurs  were  pretty  nearly 
in  this  situation  when,  in  the  month  of  April  1822,  Sir  C.  M *C«rUiy  took 
possession  of  the  forts  on  behalf  of  the  crown.  Sir  Charles  seems  to  have 
come  to  a  rather  precipitate  conclusion  that  the  Ashantees  were  by  no 
means  so  formidable  a  race  as  had  been  represented,  and  that  by  a  atasdy 
and  firm  line  of  conduct,  with  the  means  in  his  possession,  he  might  cheek 
their  overgrown  authority,  and  obtain  for  hinaself  sufficient  influence  en  the 
coast,  to  bring  about  those  improvements  among  the  surrounding  tribes,  in 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  civilization,  which  he  was  ever  anxious  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage ;  yet  he  committed  a  grand  error  in  not  mMnAln^^  to 
assure  the  king  of  Aidiantee  of  his  friendly  and  pacific  intentions. 

The  nations  on  the  Gold  Coast  appear  of  rather  a  more  intelligent  cast 
than  any  other  tribes  bordering  upon  our  possessions  in  Africa;  and  they 
aeon  comprehended  the  nature  of  our  policy,  as  explained  by  Sir  Charles 
Macarthy,  who  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  their  deliverer,  both  from  in* 
temal  and  foreign  oppression ;  the  name  of  McCarthy  rung  along  the  coast 
from  Cape  ApoUonia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Volta,  and  the  great  influence 
which  he  gained  over  these  people,  (the  hitherto-acknowledged  subjects  of 
die  king  of  Ashantee,)  was  viewed  with  silent  and  gloomy  indignation  by 
that  monarch,  whose  pride  was  not  only  stung  at  the  sudden  revolt  of  hu 
subjects,  acknowledged  as  such  by  British  treaty,  but  at  the  neglect  of  his 
authority  and  dignity  on  the  part  of  the  British,  in  not  sending  to  him  a 
complimentary  embassy.  The  Ashantees  are  by  no  means  a  hasty  people 
in  their  resolutions,  and  never  engage  in  any  thing  rashly.  They  have  been 
known  to  take  three  years  in  making  preparations  for  a  war,  previous  to 
the  declaration  of  hostilities,  suoh  is  their  caution  and  oakulation  against 
defeat.     From  this  uncommon  prudence  of  theirs,  Sir  C.  McCarthy 
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•Uawed  to  Buike  amogMMiili)  sad  to  qait  the  cOMt  for  %  time,  perfectly 
eitiiied  with  the  appeanoce  of  prosperity  exhibited  by  the  beppineas  and 
OODtentmoDt  of  the  natiTes  with  whom  he  held  interooime,  end  utterly  un^ 
coneoioae  of  the  heetile  intentioiii  of  the  monarch  of  Aahantee,  as  Ashan* 
teesy  though  not  men  of  any  note,  visited  the  settlements  as  traders.  DnF>> 
ang  hta  abeence,  the  impending  storm  bunt,  by  the  seizure,  on  the  part  of 
tfa«  king,  in  the  month  of  Angnst  1822,  of  a  British  seijeaat,  under  some 
tiinal  ptetenoe.  This  man  was  carried  off  to  a  Fanltoe  town,  named  Don-> 
qoaht  about  18  miles  inland  from  Anamaboa,  and  was  detained  there  a 
prisoner  with  an  intention  of  finding  out  (as  was  afterwards  learned)  what 
port  we  should  act  in  the  endeavour  to  recover  him.  Sir  Charles  instantly 
wtumed  to  the  Gold  Coast,  but  was  quite  undecided  how  to  act ;  he  was 
wMrilting  to  proceed  to  hostilities  without  knowing  the  real  intentions  of 
the  Ashantees,— -and  negotiation  was  impracticable,  unless  attended  with 
oonsiderable  risk,  for  all  intercourse  between  the  Ashantees  and  the  settle^ 
nents  had  ceased  since  the  seisure  of  the  serjeantb  At  last,  wbiie  in  thiA 
uncertainty,  news  arrived  that  the  serjisant  bad  been  beheaded  at  Donquah 
on.  the  1st  of  Feb.  1823.  An  armed  expediUon  to  Donquah  was  now 
despatched,  and  tlie  united  forces  of  the  Ashantees  and  Fantees  defeated. 
The  Asbantee  monarch,  however,  nothing  dismayed  by  the  fortune  of  war, 
bosied  himself,  by  meani  of  emissaries,  in  an  attempt  to  intimidate  our 
allies ;  he  sent  to  one,  advising  him  sarcastically  to  arm  the  fishes  of  the 
oeu*)  to  another,  he  intimated  bis  intention  of  canying  the  terror  of  war  into 
his  country  with  such  alarming  sounds,  that  he  would  awake  his  father  from 
the  silent  grave ;  and  to  Sir  Charles  McCarthy  be  sent  his  compliments, 
#ith  a  threat  of  soon  having  his  head  as  an  ornament  to  the  great  war-drum 
of  Asbantee  I  He  also  acknowledged  the  murder  of  the  aerjeant,  and  di- 
rected the  messenger  to  say,  he  had  seen  the  knife  with  which  it  was  pep* 
pottmted.  To  the  Fantees,  generally,  he  threatened  extermination;  he 
advlMd  them  to  be  on  their  guard,  for  he  could  talk  over  the  white  men 
whenever  he  pleased,  and  then  come  down  upon  them.  In  the  beginning 
•f  June  1823,  Sir  Charles  left  Cape  Coast  on  a  tour  of  inspection  to  the 
Gmmbia  and  Sierra  Leone.  During  his  absence  captain  Laing  marched 
against  the  Ashantees,  and  repeatedly  defeated  them.  The  arrival  of  Sir 
Charles  McCarthy,  on  the  28th  November,  preceded  by  a  detachment  of 
H^ite  troops  from  England,  did  not  infuse  that  spirit  which  every  one  had 
aiudonsly  looked  for.  The  natives  had  fencied  to  themselves  that  their 
great  governor  would  have  brought  with  him  a  ship  load  of  guns,  with  an' 
overwhelming  host  of  white  men ;  and  their  disappointment  may  be  con-* 
oelv«d  when  he  was  seen  to  disembark  from  the  colonial  schooner  with  only 
two  or  three  attendants ;  their  chagrin  was  so  great,  that  they  went  so  frur 
an  to  speak  of  it  openly,  and  they  did  not  scruple  to  acquaint  Sir  Charles, 
M  Christmas,  when  he  visited  the  camp  at  Yancoomassie,  that  they  were 
told  he  had  arrived  in  a  small  canoe  and  brought  with  him  seven  guns  and 
a  pistol  I  ^  About  this  period,'*  says  the  intelligent  writer  to  whom  we 
an  indebted  for  this  sketch  of  the  Asbantee  war,  ''  it  was  currently  be« 
Koved  among  the  white  part  of  the  population,  that  an  attack  would  be 
ttiade  on  Coomassie  by  Sir  Charles,  and  tbe  attempt  was  viewed  generally 
as  one  of  no  great  difficulty^  but  of  comparative  certainty.  Admitting, 
however,  that  the  destruction  of  that  capital  was  an  easier  matter  than  it 
was  even  conceived  to  be-^admitting  that  the  British  arms  had  succeeded 
iii  rasing  it  to  the  ground— -the  result,  in  point  of  colonial  interest  and 
tfflect,  would  have  been  trifling  compared  with  that  which  might  have  been 
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derived  from  Degotiation»  at  a  period  wficD  we  bed  been  racoaerfoL— ^rhea 
we  could  walk  indindnaUjr  in  perfect  aecority  aaj  where  wiffain  50  nilaa 
of  the  coast — and  at  a  time  when  the  king  of  Ashantee  was  lacrifidng  eight 
or  ten  ▼iigins  daily  to  induce  his  fiiueh$  to  avert  the  deatmction  which 
appeared  to  stare  him  in  the  hee  1 1 1  Nothing  coold  have  been  more 
favoarable  than  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  this  moment,  and  the  ttdTaatagea 
likely  to  arise  from  a  negotiation  were  pointed  ont  to  Sir  Cfaariea  M^Cax^ 
by  an  indindoaly  whom  it  would  be  inyidions  to  mention  here,  as  the  geae- 
lai  cry  was  for  war ;  and,  from  the  attention  with  which  his  exceUency 
received  the  suggestion,  it  is  fully  boliered  by  the  writer  of  this  oamtivs 
that  he  would  Imvo  acceded  to  it,  had  his  mind  been  made  up  fo  punas 
any  particular  line  of  procedure,  before  the  reported  approach  of  an  fvrer- 
whelming  force  of  Ashaotees  compelled  him  to  decide  upon  oppoeiiig  them, 
with  what  degree  of  success  the  public  are  already  sufficiently  acquainted,* 
All  the  troops  in  the  castle,  with  all  the  dril  senranu  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  were  collected,— -hastened  to  meet  the  enemy,— «nd  returned  ds 
more. 

Biveri.'}  Ashantee  is  watered  by  the  Tando  in  the  N.W. ;  by  the  O^ 
in  the  centre,  S.  from  Coumassie ;  and  by  the  DoA,  which  rises  to  the  £. 
of  Coumassie,  in  the  S.W. 

Productiofu.2  Ashantee  from  N.  lat  7*  SO'  to  the  coast  is  described 
by  M.  Dnpais  as  '  a  solid  rampart  of  vegetation,'  extending  E.  and  W* 
from  Aqaapim  to  Ashantee.  The  productions  of  this  country  are  more 
ample  than  varied.  Lions  are  numerous  on  the  northern  frontiera;  ele- 
phants abound  in  the  Kong  districts ;  baboons,  hyenas,  antelopes,  atagSy 
small  horses,  the  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus  have  been  enumerated 
among  the  animal  species.  The  sugar-cane,  rice,  the  butter-tree,  papawsp 
imanas,  and  bananas,  are  cultivated. 

.  Manuf4tcture$  and  Cam9nerc$,j  The  Ashantees  weave  and  dye  cotton 
frith  considereble  dexterity,  and  these  stoffii  form  their  stifle  artides  of 
commerce;  they  also  send  gold-dust  and  vegetable-butter  to  the  GM 
Coast.  They  likewise  trade  with  the  countries  to  the  north  of  them.  It 
is  upon  Ashantee  that  the  commerce  of  this  coast  rests  almost  exclusively. 
A  remarkable  cirenmstance  is,  that  the  first  notice  of  its  importance  in  this 
respect,  was  derived  from  the  opposite  extremity  of  Africa.  Mr  Liucas, 
in  1792,  heard  it  mentioned  at  Tripoli  as  the  goal  of  a  carevan-roate  ojf 
more  than  2,000  mileff  across  the  broadest  diagonal  of  the  continent.  The 
earlier  accounts  from  the  coast,  indeed,  describe  the  gold  and  ivory,  which 
form  its  staples,  as  drawn  from  Dinkira*  and  other  intermediate  countries; 
but  it  is  now  ascertained,  that  the  bulk  9f  these  Sitiidfie  come  from  beyond 
even  Ashantee>  though  without  its  being  possible  to  avoid  passing  through 
that  kingdom,  in  its  present  extended  state.  Palm-oil  also,  an  article  of 
growing  importance,  is  chiefly  furnished  from  the  iounense  forest  extending, 
from  the  frontier  to  Coomassie. 

PopulaHan.2  The  popolation  of  this  kingdom  certainly  exceeds; 
1,000,000 ;  but  this  applies  only  to  the  original  Ashantee,  not  including 
its  tributary  nations,  which  exceed  22  in  number.  The  men  are  well- 
made,  but  less  robust  than  the  Fantees.  Their  physiognomy  and  laws 
reminded  Bowdich  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and,  comparing  this  circum- 
stance with  their  traditions,  this  tnveller  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  de- 
scended from  a  mixed  body  of  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  who  may  have 
been  driven  from  their  primitive  seats  by  some  of  tlie  numerous  political 
convulsions  of  that  part  of  Africa*    Their  religion  is  a  mixture  of  Islamism 
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SDd  F^^uiinii.  Hie  diabolical  cwtom  of  immolaluig  hamaa  Tidiiiiii  as  t 
part  of  the  foneral  rites  of  all  persons  of  consequence,  prevails  amongst  them. 
Mr  Bowdich  tells  os  that  the  present  king  of  Ashantee,  a  very  *  amiable 
and  benoTolent  sovereign,'  on  the  death  of  his  mother  devoted  3000  victims 
to  *  water  her  grave»*  2000  of  whom  were  Fantee  prisoners,  and  the  real 
levied  in  certain  proportions  on  the  several  towns.  Suicide  is  frequent 
among  the  Ashantees,  but  is  held  in  such  abhorrence  among  the  Fantees^ 
that  a  family  considers  it  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  can  hi^peD 
to  it,  when  one  of  its  members  is  guilty  of  the  crime.  The  eldest  son  of  a 
wealthy  native  of  Anamaboa  hanged  himself,  which  caused  the  principal 
members  of  his  family  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses  for  some  time. 
When  an  English  officer  inquired  why  he  had  hanged  himself,  the  natives 
answered  ahuddam^  he  was  a  madman. 

The  Ashantees,  high  and  low,  neither  read  nor  write.  Sai  Tootoo 
Qnanim,  hii  marky  is  the  only  guarantee  of  the  most  solemn  treaties. 
This  illiterate  condition,  however,  is  not  incompatible  with  a  considerable 
development  of  intellect  and  fimcy.  All  the  nations  on  the  coast  have  a 
great  memory,  a  fluent  and  graceful  oratory,  with  some  talent  at  improvi- 
aalory  poetry ;  and  in  all  these  finer  arts,  the  Ashantees  display  a  supe- 
riority. Their  habitations,  though  stUl  rude,  are  decidedly  superior  in 
deanliness,  neatness,  and  a  certain  degree  of  comfort,  to  those  on  the 
coast.  Their  cloths,  woven  of  cotton  mixed  with  silk,  and  some  other 
ornamental  articles,  are  positively  fine ;  though  their  manu&cturing  indus- 
try is  on  the  whole  inferior,  not  only  to  that  of  Europe,  but  of  some  coun- 
tries on  the  Niger. 

Government*'^     The  government  of  this  country,  although  monarchical 
and  despotic  in  spirit,  partakes  considerably  of  aristocratical  forms.     A 
supreme  council  seems  to  conduct  all  political  intercourse  with  foreigners. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  pomp  and  parade  about  the  court.    On  the  ooca- 
non  of  Bowdich*s  mission,  the  councillors,  cabooeers,  and  captains  appeared 
all  seated  under  their  umbrellas  of  scarlet  or  yellow  doth,  silks,  shawls, 
cotton  of  every  glarmg  variety,  and  decorated  with  carved  and  golden  peli- 
cans,, panthers,  baboons,  crescents,  &c  on  the  top;  their  shape  generally         ^ 
that  of  a  dome.    Distinct  and  pompous  retmues  were  placed  around  with*        ^ 
jgold  elephan^-lails.to  keep  off  the  flies,  gold-headed  swords,  embossed 
moaketB,  and  many  other  splendid  novelties,  too  numerous  for  insertion.; 
Each  chief  was  supported  by  the  dignitaries  of  his  own  province,  to  his 
light  and  left,  and  it  was  truly  coneiliwn  in  conciUo, 

Language."}  The  Ashantee  language  is  the  softest  and  most  harmoniooa 
dialect  spoken  on  the  Gold  Coast,  aboundlog  in  vowels,  and  being  destitute 
of  aspirates.  Like  some  of  the  dialects  of  North  America,  it  is  often  highly 
figurative.  Tone  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  this  hmgnage,  as  it  does 
m  that  of  the  Chinese :  many  words  vary  their  signification  according  to 
the  tone  of  the  speaker.  The  language,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tenns, 
is  original,  and  very  inartificial.  There  are  no  articles,  no  inflections  of 
nouns  and  pronouns,  no  derivative  adverbs.  All  the  languages  are  fun- 
damentally one ;  but  the  Ashantee  is  considered  by  Mr  Bowdich  as  the 
Attic  among  the  dialects  of  Western  Africa. 

Coumassie,!  The  capital  of  Ashantee  is  a  town  of  considerable  size, 
situated  in  N.  lat.  6"  34/  50^,  200  leagues  W.  from  Benin.  Bowdich  esti- 
mates the  population  at  18,000  souls.    The  palace  is  a  magnificent  edifice.V 

1  Tbto1mildiagooiitiiliofavirfsty«foblaiif  eoorlisndraKalarfqiiarM,  theformtr 
preientljig  sraults  §loDg  one  tidf,  tome  of  roand  arohei  lymmctrioally  turned,  hsvinf  a 
III.  3  s 
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The  lioimf  un  analli  fonB«d<of  cttnes  wttttled  togeAdi^  mid  pliartcred  witli 
a  mixtaro  of  clay  and  sand,  apd  are  thatched  with  long  grass. 

Dajbomy.^  Hiia  powerful  state  probably  readies  on  the  N.  to  the 
frontiers  of  Nigritia ;  on  the  E.  it  is  bounded  by  Benin  frwn  whidi  it  10 
separated  by  the  Lagoi ;  on  die  S.  by  the  golf  of  Guinea ;  and  on  the  W. 
hy  Ashantee.  The  coast  district  is  usually  called  the  Slare  Coast  Pre- 
rious  to  the  inmsion  of  the  Eyos  or  Ayos,  this  kingdom  appears  to  hare 
eomprehended  the  petty  states  of  AgoorinOy  AkotHm^  Anagoo,  Ardra^ 
Auguoy  Badagrif  Gamba,  JcAoo^  Juda  or  Wydah^  Kenapay,  MaMf 
Tadooy  T^tayioroy  and  Taun. 

Phyncal  FeatnreSf  i^c."}  Norris,  who  Tisited  the  capital  of  this  king- 
dom,  describes  hia  journey  as  baring  lain  through  a  marshy  oovntiy. 
The  soil  is  fertile  and  totaUy  destitute  of  stones.  The  principal  produo- 
tiona  are  maize,  millet,  and  other  cereales,  yamsi  potatoes,  pUntains, 
oranges,  citrons,  and  other  tropicd  fruits,  with  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  spices.  Tlie  wind  called  harmattan  blows  in  tins  country  for  three 
months  in  the  year ;  periodical  rains  and  hurricanee  are  likewise  experieaoed. 

Inhabitaint8,2  "  The  general  character  of  the  Dafaomana,"  aaya  Dakid, 
<•<  is  marked  by  a  mixture  of  ferodty  and  politeness,  llie  former  appean 
in  the  treatment  of  their  enemies,  and  in  the  cekbiation  of  tiioee  customs 
which  hare  been  sanctioned  by  the  immemorial  practice  of  past  agea,  under 
the  idea  of  performing  a  gratefal  oblation  to  the  deceased :  the  latter  diey 
possess  above  all  the  African  nations  with  whom  we  have  hitherto  had  any 
interoourse ;  this  being  the  country  where  straagere  are  least  exposed  to 
insults,  and  where  it  is  easy  to  reside  in  security  and  tranquillity.'*  Hie 
inhabitanta  of  Dahomy  have  some  obscure  notions  of  a  Supreme  D^ty, 
but  they  pay  lum  no  homage.  As  in  Whidaw  the  particular  deity  of  the 
nation  is  a  serpent,  the  tutelar  diTinity  of  Dahomy  is  a  tiger.  Amulets  or 
charms — consisting  of  sentences  of  the  Koran  written  on  a  piece  of  parch* 
meat,  in  Guinea  called  fiiUtk$$y  and  in  some  places  of  Negroland  caOed 
iopAwf^^are  in  common  use^  and  are  beliared  to  possess  many  Tirtwa* 
Eyery  fourth  day  is  a  market-day,-— «  circnmstaaee  Which  might  induce  us 
to  believe,  that  here,  as  in  some  of  the  countries  fiarther  to  the  south,  liis 
division  of  the  month  into  seven  portions  has  been  adopted. 

Human  sacrifices  are  common  here  as  in  Ashantee.  This  aboBunaible 
praotiea  is  no  doubt  stimulated  by  their  gross  notions  of  a  Arture  staler 
A.  future  state,  in  the  estimation  of  the  untaught  savage,  is  to  resemble  the 
present,  not  only  in  a  physical,  but  in  a  moral  sense.  Not  only  are  inam- 
mate  objects  to  be  similar,  but  each  individnid  is  to  fill  the  station  which 
he  here  has  occupied.  The  chief,  who  expects  to  be  a  chief  in  paiadiBe^ 
naturally  wishes  to  be  accompanied  by  sudi  attendants  as  may  eiiahle  him 
to  support  his  rank  with  becoming  dignity.    If  his  benevolent  dii^peshkm 

skeleton  of  bamboo;  the  arcbltravw  and  baset  ezaberanlly  adorned  with  voir  bold  fim 
and  trellii-work  of  Egyptian  character ;  they  have  a  tuite  ^f  rooms  over  them,  with 
small  windows  of  woMien  lattice^  of  Intrioats  but  rsgnlar  eawed  worl^  and  soma  with 
frames  of  gold.  The  squares  have  a  Urge  apartment  on  eaoh  side,  open  in  ffwit»  wiib 
two  supporting  pillars,  which  break  the  view,  and  give  it  all  the  appearanee  of  a  pro- 
seenium  of  tiw  stage  of  the  older  Italian  theatres;  they  are  lofty  and  regular.  With  eor- 
nices  of  a  very  bold  fan-work  in  aU»  rtlievo :  a  dcop-cortaili  of  enrioosly  plaited  eaae 
snspepds  in  front,  and  in  each  we  observed  splendid  furniture,  snah  as  chairs  embomad 
witn  gold,  stools  and  conches  of  rich  silk,  or  scattered  regalia.  TIm  most  ornamented 
part  of  the  palaoe  is  that  appropriated  to  the  vromen.  £zoept  two  open  ilooiwways,  tlm 
f»nts  of  some  of  these  apartments  are  deeed  by  panels  of  curious  open  nerving*  cobvmw 
Ing  a  striking  resemblance  at  first  sight  to  a  florid  Gothic  screen ;  one  front  was  entirdy 
closed,  and  had  two  cnrioae.doocsor  a  low  Saxes  nnehi  and.  alMiglheMd  mr  battaDnd 
with  wood  work,  carved  hi  high  relief,  and  painted  red. 
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pfocunwl  bim  the  iovB  of  hk^dependaiitBf  Aey  willikigly  <|iiit  lhi» 
tary  scale,  to  enjoy  witli  their  mastor  ahappioen  whidb  is  to  he  eternal* 
8iM>ald  his  disposition  he  kas  amiahley  he  ganeiaUy  finds  some  of  his  aae* 
caasoffn  sufficiently  attentiye  to  the  fatoze  (^gnityof  their  deeaased  jneeston 
to  despatch  after  him  a  competent  number  of  attendants.  The  xoyil 
iiMnily,  npon  some  solemn  occasions,  sacrifioe  a  fanman  Tictim,  *  to  water 
the  graves'  of  their  anceston ;  that  is,  to  honour  them  in  the  estimation  of 
aurmors,  and  angraent  their  dignity  by  an  additional  attendant.  '*  In  the 
year  1800,"  says  Mr  Meredith,  <'  when  a  king  of  ApoUonia  died,  one  or 
two  human  beings  were  sacrificed  every  Saturday  until  the  grand  cere- 
mony took  place,  which  did  not  happen  till  six  months  after  his  decease. 
On  that  occafflon  upwards  of  ftfty  persons  were  sacrificed,  and  two  of  hia 
youngest  wives  were  put  into  the  grave.  The  lid  of  the  coffin  waa 
eoveied  with  human  blood,  an^^ld  dust  sprinkled  upon  it,  and  muck 
gold  and  ridi  clothes  were  deposited  in  the  grave."  / 

In  Dahomy  the  male  dress  is  «  pair  of  cotton-drawera  made  of  doth 
manufactured  in  the  country ;  over  which  is  worn  a  piece  of  doth  wrapped 
round  the  lower  parts  of  the  body.--  -This  cloth  is  sometimes  laid  aside  ; 
and  the  body  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  coat  or  jacket  without  sleeves. 
On  the  head  is  worn  a  hat ;  but  the  Ceet  are  always  bare, — sandals  being  a 
mark  of  honour  confined  to  the  king.  The  female  habit  consists  of  several 
pieces  of  cloth,  wrapped  in  different  forma  round  the  loWer  and  upper  parts 
of  the  body.  Beads  and  shells  are  worn  on  the  neck,  the  arms,  and 
ankles.  On  the  fingers  are  worn  rings  of  diver,  or  some  othw  kind  of 
metal.  In  perforations  made  in  ^e  ears,  are  hung  ornaments  of  coral,  or 
9f  didls.  Tatooing  is  practised ;  though  not  so  much  as  among  severd  of 
the  neighbouring  tribes.  The  women  of  Dahomy  suckle  their  diildraa 
three  years.  Circamdnon  is  practised  here  as  in  Ashantee;  bat  for  the 
period  of  operation  diere  is  no  certain  rule. 

He  Dahomans  4&play,  in  their  mannfiiotures,  coamderable  ingemrity* 
They  fabricate  cloth  of  a  good  quality,  and  die  it  of  variona  cokran;  and 
are  no  de8picd>le  smiths.  Their  bellows  are  formed  of  two  goat«kins  into 
wfaidi  a  musket-barrel  is  fastened,  instead  of  a  pipe.  The  anvil  ia  a  stone ; 
and  die  hammer  a  round  piece  of  iron  about  a  foot  long.  WtlSk  theae  im* 
plements,  diey  manufacture  spears,  cutlasses,  and  other  weapons,  carpen* 
tera'  tools,  and  agricahard  utensils.  Hiey  likewise  form  bracelets,  rings, 
and  other  trinkets  of  different  kinds  of  metds.  Of  day  or  earth  are  mads 
w«ter<jan,  pots  for  boiling  meat,  and  other  utensils  of  a  similar  kind. 

Gmtemmentf  ^e,'}  The  king  of  Dahomy  is  a  despolac  monaich,  and 
exacts  fimn  all  fab  subjects,  and  «ven  from  his  mimsten  of  state,  the  meat 
liQBiiKating  eubmisdon.  All  the  most  ariiitnry  locms  of  eastern  despotism 
Appear  to  be  mild  and  free,  when  compared  with  that  established  in  this 
State.  The  greatest  lords  are  allowed  to  approach  the  kingonly  lying  flat 
mi  thdr  ftces,  and  roQing  thdr  heads  in  the  dust.  HiIb  despotism  ia  mH 
Camded  npon  force  or  terror,  nor  is  it  oomieeted  wHIi  any  timid  or  effemi* 
«Me  character  in  its  subjects,  wim  are  the  moot  fruious  imd  desperate  sd* 
dierB  in  Africa ;  it  rests  on  a  blind  and  idolatrous  ▼eneradon  for  the  pcraoa 
of  die  sovereign,  as  for  tfait  of  a  si^orior  being.  It  is  a  crime  to  suppose 
timt  the  king  of  Dahomy  «can  eat,  drink,  sleep,  or  perform  the  functiom  of 
an  ordinary  mortak  The  attempts  thus  made  to  inspire  the  people  with 
reverence  for  their  aMmareh,  seem  completely  successful.  The  Dahomaa 
RMhes  to  battle,  with  the  sane  blind  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  king,  m 
the  Spartans  formerly  did  for  their  nation  and  laws.    Notwithstanding  tho 
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abject  snbmiMion  of  the  Dahomaiit  to  their  soTeragn*  Enropettis  are  re- 
ceiTed  with  the  gmteet  femiliaiity,  each  being  allowed  to  salute  the  idob- 
arch  according  to  the  coatonu  of  his  own  coontay.  Jvrtead  of  ^ooin,  the 
cmrency  of  Dahomy  consiBts  of  cowiiee,  a  kind  of  shell  fomid  on  Se  ahoraa 
of  the  Maldive  islands.  Two  thoosand  cowries  mduLja  ^W*^  ac  ^ 
pence  sterling.  The  rerenne  consists  chiefly  of  rolontary  gifts,  smmally 
made  at  a  festival  caUed  the  Customs:  with  several  smidl  taxes  vpon 
different  branches  of  commerce.  A  considerable  standii^  army  is  main- 
tained ;  bat  the  king's  lifegoard  is  said  to  be  composed  of  female  wanioiBi 
«— a  circomstance  for  wbich  it  is  not  easy  to  account. 

Eyos.]  The  country  of  the  Eyos  or  Ayos  lies  to  the  S.  of  Soodas, 
and  the  N.  E.  of  Dahomy.  It  n  said  to  stretch  to  the  borders  of  a  grest 
lake,  the  source  of  several  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  gulf 
of  Guinea.  This  state  is  said  to  be  able  to  send  forth  an  army  of  100,000 
warriors.  Captain  Clapperton  was  informed  vdiile  off  Badagryy  that  the 
distance  to  Honssa,  through  Eyo,  was  about  S3  days. 


CHAP.  IIL-.LOWER  GUINEA. 

Boundar%4$  and  EttefU,^  Southern  or  Lower  Guinea  stretches  be- 
tween the  equator  and  the  16th  southern  paraUeL  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Upper  Guinea;  on  the  E.  by  a  country  little  known,  inhabited  by  the 
Cassamges ;  on  the  S.  by  Cimbebasia  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Bambarongue ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Its  superficial  extent  may 
be  about  100,000  square  lesgues. 

Physical  Feaiyrei.l     The  coast  of  diis  country,  stietching  from  Cape 
Lopez  to  Cape  Negro,  presents  a  concave  outline  with  no  remarkable  bays 
or  headlands  with  die  exception  of  the  two  already  mentioned,  and  Cape 
PsdiBu,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zaire.    In  the  eastern  district  of  this  coontty 
m  chain  of  hills  runs  from  S.  to  N.  to  which  the  Portuguese  have  given  the 
i^pellation  of  the  Sc^  or  Crystal  Mountains.  On  the  E.  of  the  duin  is  the 
plateau  of  Dembo,  rising  to  the  height  of  6,400  English  feet,  and  on  the  N. 
the  Sierra  Complida,  The  principal  streams  are  the  Zaire  already  deecrib* 
ed,  and  the  Coanxa.    Both  of  these  rivers  run  towards  the  W.  and  recdve 
a  great  number  of  tributaries.     The  Zaire  receives,  on  the  rig^t,  the  JBoa- 
caor  and  the  Eosutddi,  which  different  geographers  have  sometimes  ocm* 
founded  with  the  Zaire  itself.     The  Coanza  is  supposed  to  originate  like 
the  Zaire,  in  a  great  lake  on  the  confines  of  the  Caasanges  tenitory.     It 
rises  N.W.  dividing  the  kingdom  of  Angola  from  that  of  Benguela,  and 
frdls  into  the  Atlantic,  after  a  course  of  200  leagues,  during  which  it  re- 
ceives the  Cobijei  the  Lomhe^  and  the  Lucala^  from  the  right,'  and  the 
Cunkinga  and  Catato  from  the  left.     It  is  a  deep  r^>idly  flowing  stream, 
overflowing  the  country  to  a  great  extent  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
navigable  for  about  45  leagues  frrom  its  mouth.     Fifteen  leagues  above  this 
point  it  forma  an  immense  cataracL'    The  Lebrondo^  Ambriz^  Loge^  AnzOj 
Uande  and  Bengo  flow  directly  towards  the  ocean,  between  the  Zaire  and 
Coanza.     To  the  S.  of  the  latter  river  are  the  Longa^  Cuvo^  Catumbaia^ 
CapororOf    Cobal,  and   Bambarongue,  all  independent  streams.     The 
eoasi  districts  are  marshy  and  woody ;  the  climate  and  temperature  of  the 
interior  is  milder  than  that  of  the  coast.     Vegetation  here  presents  its  usual 
tropical  magnificence. 
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DMiumi,']  Lower  Gainsa  ib  divided  into  9  coontriee  or  Idngdoini :  tIz. 

1.  Congo  6.  Loaago 

2.  Angola  7.  Mayomba 
/          3.  Benguela  8*  Sett6 

4.  Ergoyo  9.  Anziko  or  Biikoko. 

5.  Cacongo  or  Malemba 

C0NG0.J]  Of  Congo,  as  of  other  things  of  which  little  is  known,  mach 
lias  been  said,  and  much  that  is  evidently  fedse  becaose  contradictory.  It 
was  discovered  in  1487  by  the  Portugnese,  who  sent  thither  successive 
bodies  of  troops  and  missionaries,  and  Uieir  writers  give  the  most  ezagger- 
aled  aocoonts  of  their  success.  Nothing  at  all  certain,  however,  was 
known  concerning  this  country  until  the  recent  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
Britiah  government  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Zaire  or  Congo ;  and,  from 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  that  expedition,  the  information  communicated  by 
ita  leader,  captain  Tnckey,  is  not  extensive.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and 
K.W.  by  the  2Saire  or  Congo ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic ;  <m  the  S.  by 
the  countries  of  Angola  and  Benguela ;  while  the  eastern  frontier  is  said  to 
be  composed  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  inhabited  by  savage  tribes, 
who  make  frequent  and  desolating  incursions  into  the  territory  of  Congo* 
No  European,  however,  has  ever  penetrated  this  part  of  the  country. 

CUmatey  Soil,  SfcJ]  Lying  within  frt>m  6  to  9  degrees  of  the  equator^ 
thA  heal  of  this  country  must  be  excessive :  though  frt>m  the  length  of  the. 
nights,  which  are  always  nearly  equal  to  the  days,  and  from  the  regular 
sea-faiieezes  and  periodical  rains,  it  is  not  nearly  so  insupportable  ss  might 
be  supposed.  What  of  the  country  was  observed  by  captain  Tuckey,  was 
occupied  by  very  small  villages,  .and  far  from  being  highly  improved.  The 
banks  of  ^e  Zaire^  as  fiir  as  Embomma,  are  alluvial,  and  covered  with 
luxuriant  verdure,  but  chiefly  of  natural  growth.  Higher  up  are  bare 
mountains,  from  2000  to  3000  feet  m  height,  composed  chiefly  of  mica- 
skte,  quartz,  and  sienite ;  the  villages  and  cultivated  spots  are  situated  in 
the  ravines.  Farther  up  still,  the  mountains  open  and  allow  the  river  to 
flow  in  a  wider  channel.  They  are  composed  here  of  limestone  and  clay ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  fit  for  cultivation.  Summer  com- 
mences in  October  and  continues  till  March ;  winter  begins  in  March  and 
continues  to  October.  The  soil  generally  produces  two  crops  a  year. 
The  vegetable  productions  of  this  region  are  ample,  and  for  several  of  the 
most  valuable,  it  seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  Portuguese.  The 
most  important  are  maize,  cassava,  sweet  potatoes,  and  two  kinds  of  pulse, 
cabbages,  spinach,  pepper,  capsicum,  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco.  Their 
fruits  are  dnefly  the  banana,  papaw,  oranges,  limes,  and  pine-apples.  The 
first  and  last  being  natives  of  the  East  and  the  West  Indies,  must  have  been 
introduced  from  abroad ;  yet  they  are  found  very  high  up  the  country. 
The  oil  palm,  Elasis  GuineTisis,  is  common  to  this  country,  with  all  wes- 
tern Africa.  The  species  of  ground  nuts  called  kola,  mentioned  by  Park, 
are  also  abundant.  The  collection  of  plants  formed  by  professor  Smith, 
in  the  late  expedition,  consisted  of  620  species,  of  which  about  250  were 
absolutely  new.  The  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  of  Congo  is  said  to  be 
eminently  displayed,  in  the  great  numbers  of  beautifrd  flowers  which  adorn 
every  m^idow ;  and-»what  is  somewhat  imcommon  in  the  flowers  of  a 
warm  country — ^these  flowers  are  described  as  emitting  a  fragrance  no  less 
grateful  to  the  smell,  than  their  colours  are  beautiful  to  the  eye.  Cavazzi 
speaks  of  tulips  of  an  extraordinary  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  fragrancy  of 
odour     He  mentions  lilies  superior  both  in  colour  and  smell  to  those  of 
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EufoiM^  lUieMMet,  'hyaciBtkiy  mdmasay  odier UaAi of  floww* an  re- 
presented as  here  stUwnng,  in  a  wild  state,  a  beauty  and  peiiectkm  wfaick 
cnltnre  cannot  bestow  in  other  regions.  It  is  confessed,  howerer,  that 
many  kinds  of  exotic  flowers  and  plants  d^penerate  in  Congo^  unless  thejr 
hare  the  advantaged  continual  and  careful  cnltivation. 

Animals,']  Like  other  ill-cultivated  ref^ons,  Con^o  abounds  in  wild 
anh— Is,  among  whidi  aie  elephants,  leopaidB,  lions,  buflyoes,  laiga  mon 
keys  with  Uaek  faoe%  and  numerous  species  of  antelopes,  Hhvb  air 
othen,  as  wild  hogs,  haves,  and  porenpinesy  whidi  an  active  and  akjlfal 
people  might  turn  to  good  aeeount,  but  they  aieeatirely  ne^ected  fay  aha 
pvoseat  vace  of  inhabitants.  The  livecs  swvm  with  crocodues  and  hipp^ 
potan)i  No  domestic  animals  are  employed  in  draught  or  agriculture ; 
but  fmr  food  there  is  a  considerable  supply  of  goats,  hogs,  fowls,  dBck% 
and  pigeons.  Sheep  and  cattle  ace  scarce.  The  lower  part  of  tiie  river 
abounds  with  excellent  fish,  particularly  braam,  mullet,  oat^firii,  and  ^p0t 
fUi,  die  latter  often  wmghing  from  SO  to  60  pounds,  and  of  excellent  flnvontk 

A^rieuktire,]  Gmigo  might,  by  industry,  be  made  productive  of  oveqf 
Idttd  of  grain  except  wheat,  for  i^efa  the  gnnmd  is  represented  aniwing 
too  fertile.  The  grain  of  which  the  greatest  quanti^  is  cnltsvatad  by  tfai 
natives  is  maize,  of  which  there  are  difoent  kmds«  Some  kinds  (rfpeaaa 
and  beans  are  reared ;  but  the  inhabitants  enervated  by  a  wann  dimate, 
and  a  country  which  is  fertile  without  culture,  sore  said  to  bestow  little  at* 
tention  on  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.  Agricuhnral  operBtioiia  are  car* 
ried  on  with  a  rude  hoe  etude  into  a  wooden  handle ;  yet  with  ihb  di^hl 
scratching  which  the  ground  receives  from  this  rude  instrument,  it  pro* 
duces  excellent  crops.  The  rights  of  property  are  strictly  recogmsed ; 
the  division  is  sometimes  so  minute,  that  tlnee  &r  four  persons  will 
a  fowl  or  a  pig  betwixt  them. 

Commerce.^  European  merchants  dnefly  reside  at  St  Salvador.  Hw 
imports  are  either  from  Europe  or  Brazil.  From  Europe  tiiey  reeeipo 
English  cloth,  stnfis,  and  Turkey  carpets,  brass  vessels,  copper,  and  Una 
earthen  ware;  ornaments,  and  rings  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metds; 
light  stuffs  of  cott!bn,  woollen  and  linen,  glass  beads,  coral,  bugles,  aad 
other  trinkets,  ^vith  a  few  tools  and  utensils.  From  Brazil  are  imporled 
fruits,  grain,  and  different  kinds  of  American  produce.  The  exports  for-' 
merly  consisted  of  ivory,  furs,  and  such  articles  as  the  oountry  affsrdB ; 
but  tiie  trade  was  confined  chiefly  to  slaves,  until  tiiis  abondnable  traflie 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  in 
1821. 

Inhabitants,']  The  Portuguese  missionaries  represented  Congo  as 
being  extremely  populous.  St  Salvador,  the  capital,  they  affirmed,  con- 
tained no  fewer  than  50,000  inhabitants.  One  single  province,  nssned 
Bamba,  was  said  to  have  furnished  an  army  of  200,000  men :  and,  in 
1665,  the  Idng  of  Congo's  army  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  900,009 
men.  This  immense  population  was  represented  as  subsisting  without  S* 
minutlon,  notwithstanding  the  annual  exportation  of  15,000  or  16,000 
slaves.  Such  an  account  is  evidently  exaggerated.  The  fiict  is,  llist  tho 
prince  who  can  muster  200  soldiers,  and  arm  the  half  of  them  ivsdi  mus- 
kets, becomes  the  terror  of  all  this  part  of  Africa.  These  little  chieft,' 
however,  acknowledge  a  certain  supremacy  in  the  Kmdy  N^Oongo^  or 
general  sovereign  of  the  country,  who  resides  at  a  town  called  Congo,  si- 
tuated about  six  days'  journey  in  the  interior,  and  probably  the  St  Salv»- 
dor  of  die  Portuguene. 
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Hib  nitivaiawef  Ibe  iiiMdtoaic6,«id  tbey  hsfertmtin  t  somewhail 
tdegrea,  iMMh  Um  blMk  eokvr  and  tlw  chanctenrtie  feat^^ 
nMse*  Their  pbymoffiomY  is  described  as  pleasbgy  and  as  bearing  th€ 
stamp  of  simplusity  aad  iimoeeaoe.  They  appear  to  possess  lem  of  eoeri- 
gf  and  nfleetioiB  than  other  Aftieflnsy  and  to  indulge  peooliirly  in  that  in- 
dolenee  which  forma-  the  chief  bar  to  im]»OTement  tfarongfaont  lids  centi- 
nent*  They  leave— as  is  oonunoB  among  all  barbarous  ttibe»— the  most 
labomDS  offices  to  the  weidcer  sok,  who  ^the  ground,  seai«h  for  ibod  in 
the  forastS)  andeatch  fish,  while  the  men  saunler  ind<toitly  at  hone,  or 
ad  best  employ  themselves  only  in  working  mats. 

Society,  iaCongo,  may  be  divided  iulo  the  following  dasaes :  1^  IVii 
£funoOf  or  chief,  and  his  fiunily.  This  dignity  is  hereditary-  in  the  female 
line ;  none  of  the  sons  of  the  Ghenoo  can  inherit,  unless  the  mother  bo  of 
royal  blood.  The  Chenoo  is  litde  distingoiahed  from  his  subjects  by  dress 
or  aooommodationi  and  his  ensign  of  office  consists  of  a  small  staflP  of  black 
wood  inlaid  with  lead  or  copper.  The  daughter  of  the  Chenoo  diooses 
bar  own  huslMuid,  of  whom  she  is  absolute  mistress,  and  whom  she  can 
efen  seU  into  slavery ;  so  that  the  niynl  alliance  is  little  an  object  of  eofy^ 
2di  The  MajMcs^  or  colleotora  of  the  revenue,  who  engage  idso  in  tradei 
^dj  The  Fo&moo9,  or  yeomanry,  who  have  houses  and  lands  of  their  own^ 
two  or  three  wives,  and  perhaps  a  slave  or  two,  who  work  for  them.  4A( 
Fbhennen  and  labouren,  who  having  no  property  of  their  own,  worik  for 
Uie,  and  are  much  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chenoo  or  chief.  5thy  Devsestie 
skves  are  said  not  to  be  numerous,  sod  are  not  conaidersd  as  tianaiisrable 
psopeity  unless  guilty  of  seme  serious  ofeice*  The  skves  sold  to  Euro^ 
peana  warn  chiefly  brought  from  the  interior. 

•  The  chnrch  of  Rome,  at  an  early  period,  sent  numerous  nnssionariea 
into  this  country,  and  long  and  pompous  accounts  wero  published  of  their 
success,  and  the  numerous  conversiona  they  effected ;  but  the  English  who 
Istely  visited  this  country  did  not  find  the  smallest  ttsee  of  any  benefit 
dsaived  iron  thdr  lahours.  In  iho  lower  psrt  of  CoogOy  the  natives  dis>< 
played  their  former  spparent  conversion  only  by  mixing  Catholie  reliea 
and  Agnua  Deis  with  their  Fsgan  fetiches. 

Angola.]  The  kingdom  of  Angdais  bounded  on  the  N.  by  dss  Dandn 
sivur  which  separates  it  from  Congo;  on  the  £.  by  Malemba^  on  the  S.  by 
Bonguela;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlaniic.  It  is  divided  into  4  provinoea, 
vis:  Qnianuiy  SmM^  DesiM,  ami  Omndo.  Angola  is  a  mountainooa  oounx 
try,  with  very  few  plains.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  unhealdiyA  The  heat^ 
upon  the  ooaist,  is  excessive ;  upon  the  mountains  in  the  interior,  it  is  mora 
moderate.  The  principal  riven  mentioned  by  the  Portuguese-^from  iriioiB 
we  ham  learnt  all  that  we  know  concerning  this  coantry-— sre  the  Coonnn 
and  Damda,  The  Coaaza  baa  been  already  described.  Its  cnrrsnt  at  its 
month  ia  so  vMeni  that  it  makes  the  sea  appear  mnddy  to  the  distance  of 
twa  oV'ifaree  leaguea.  It  forms  several  iskusds ;  aad  one,  which  hes  jnst 
betee  its  month,  prefrents  it  from  being  seenfrom  the  sea.  Of  die  Danday 
little*  known.  Itftllsintothe>8ea70'or  BQmflesN.of  the  Cosnza.  Thr 
^riveraaro1he  Asgo,thoC(«6o«ih6J^%3B,andtheCa^  Thn 

of  Angola  aro  ropveseoted  as  having  been  formeriy  very  nume* 
rous.  They  prolwbly  are  so  still ;  but  of  their  numbers  we  have  no  oer^ 
tain  information.  The  dress,  maoners,'  and  religion  of  the  inhabitants,  of 
llna  ooantry,  aro  not  materially  diffn«nt,  so  ikr  aa  known,  frmn  those  of 
the  iidiabitants  of  Congo,  \»  whkh  article  the  reader  is  referred.,  laandm 
or  Si  Pand-de-Loania  eitaated  on  the  coaat  of  Angola  in  IS*  29^  £•  loag# 
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8*  dS'  &  lit  ifl  tbe  ca|Mtal  of  all  tbe  PortagiMM  Mtdenants  b&  Madicni 
Africs,  and  was  founded  in  1578.  It  coven  a  great  extent  of  groond,  Imt 
is  neither  walled  nor  fortified.  Tbe  white  popolaition  is  estimated  at  3000 
souls ;  the  nnmber  of  Negroes  is  much,  greater.  Pkoyisions  are  pientifnl 
and  cheap ;  hat  the  water  is  extremely  bad,  and  nmst  be  brooglit  either 
horn  a  nei§^ihonring  river,  or  from  the  island  of  Loanda.  This  city  eomains 
three  convents,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop* — ^The  island  of  Losnda  is 
separated  from  the  continent  by  a  very  narrow  strait ;  it  is  about  7  leagaes 
in  length,  and  one  qnarter  league  in  breadth.  Sheep  and  goats  are  fied 
upon  it,  and  the  citizens  of  St  Psnl  de  Loanda  have  nnmeroua  ooontry- 
houses  and  gardens  upon  it,  the  air  being  reckoned  salubrioos* 

BxNOUELA.]  The  kingdom  of  Benguela  is  bounded  on  tbe  N.  by 
Angola  and  Malemba ;  on  the  £•  by  a  stretch  of  desert  country ;  on  the 
8*  by  the  country  of  the  Cimbebas ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ooeaa. 
It  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coanza  to  that  of  the  Bambarongne; 
that  is,  from  Cape  Ledo  to  Cape  Negro.  Its  breadth  is  unknown ;  but  it  is 
probably  little  inferior  to  its  length.  The  interior  of  this  country  is  moun* 
tainous,  but  is  watered  by  a  great  number  of  streams,  among  wfaicfa  the 
most  remarkable,  next  to  the  Coanxa  and  Bambarougue,  are  the  Guborth 
to  and  the  Curo,  Elephants,  rhinoceroses,  sebras,  and  antelopes,  abound 
in  this  territory.  The  cattle  and  sheep  attain  an  extraordinary  size,  but 
their  numbers  are  kept  down  by  the  rapacity  of  the  wild  animals,  the  kng 
droughts,  and  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Jagas.  Benguela  produces 
rice  and  salt ;  and  possesses  some  mines  of  copper.  The  climate  is  aaid 
to  be  exceedingly  unhealthy.  The  native  inhabitants  are  a  wild  and  barb»* 
tons  race.  Tl^  Portuguese  are  the  only  Europeans  who  have  settlements 
on  the  coast ;  and  they  appear  to  have  carefully  concealed  from  other  na- 
tions  any  information  which  they  may  possess  regarding  this  country.  TVa 
only  use  which  is  known  to  be  made  of  the  copper-mines  by  the  nativea 
is  that  of  procuring  metal  for  their  braoeletB  and  lings.  Beinguela  is  di- 
vided into  8  provinces,  via :  Upper  Bembe^  Lower  Bemhe^  Lubohf  Oacoa^ 
Qfiunma,  Rumbas  Scela^  and  Tamba,    Its  chief  town  is  Si  Philip. 

Enooyo.]  The  kingdom  of  Engoyo  is  bounded  on  tbe  N.  by  Cacoii-% 
go ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Zaire,  which  separates  it  from  Congo ;  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Atlantic  It  is  in  part  covered  with  forests.  The  principal  planta 
cultivated  are  maize,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton.  The  interior  com- 
merce consists  chiefly  in  salt,  which  is  prepared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zaire* 
The  chief  town  is  Cabinde. 

Cacongo.]]  Caoongo,  or  Malemba,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Loango  ; 
on  the  E.  by  Congo,  firom  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Zaire ;  on  the  & 
by  Engoyo ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  It  is  about  50  leaguea  in 
length  from  W.  to  E. ;  and  20  or  25  leagues  in  breadth.  It  is  a  moun- 
tainous, but  fertile  country :  and  the  climate  is  less  prejudicial  to  Euro- 
peans than  that  of  Loango.  The  government  is  represented  aa  monarchi- 
cal but  not  hereditary.  Upon  the  death  of  the  prince  or  king,  the  moat 
puissant  noble  generally  succeeds  him.  JSjngeie  is  the  capittJ ;  but  the 
port  of  Malemba  is  the  principal  trading-town.  Hie  bay  here  is  good ; 
but  the  climate  is  very  unhealthy,  in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  lake  of  Loanghilfy^  which  lies  to  the  S.E. 

Loango.]  Loango,  wUch  formerly  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Congo,  ii  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mayomba ;  on  the  N.E.  by  Congo ;  on 
the  S.  by  Cacongo,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  Ita  length  is  said  to 
be  250,  and  ito  breadth  188  miles.    According  to  other  aathc«ities»  it  ex- 
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Midi  from  N.  t0  S.  mAy  180  geognfUcal  nudes,  ha  dStame  m  gvod; 
nm  seldom  lUlSy  but  hnvf  dews  nippwt  regelalaoii.  Thff  iriiitnr  wwrnthfl 
are  Mxfy  Joe,  nd  ialgry  wbett  the  Bigki  am  codet ^  bfot  witkeut  bw^ 
chill.  The  soil  is  a  red  stiff  clay,  exceedingly  fertile ;  bnt  the  only  graiaa 
cultiYated  by  the  indolent  inhabitant^  are-  manioci  maize,  and  a  single  spe- 
ciea  srf  poise.  The  mede  of  coHon:  is  alorexdy  m  the  ^treme :  theimmen 
■Mraly  stirring  the  sail  to  abe«t  aa  inch  deep,  and  oofBring  up  the  seed 
from  the  birds,->-4nd  eren  this  sligfat  enltore  is  coafintd  to  little  spots  like 
gai^ensy  situated  anmnA  the  villages.  The  rest  of  the  ceimtry  is  eorered 
with  haanait  herbs,  risiag  to  the  hei^  of  eight  feet^  and  threogh  whidi 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  pass.  These  shn^  grow,  tipen,  and  wither, 
without  being  applied  to  any  nse.  The  natives  sometimes  set  them  on  fire, 
tfans  producing  an  extended  conflagration  over  the  whole  country.  On  these 
occasions,  the  coast,  to  those  who  sail  along  it,  appears  one  immense  ocean 
of  flame.  P&lm-trees  are  plentiful,  and  the  finest  fruits  grow  wild  in  abun- 
dance. European  vegetables  attain  an  extraordinary  size,  but  do  not  pro- 
pagate. The  wild  animals  are  chiefly  tiger-cats,  ounces,  and  hyaenas.  The 
hare  and  antelope  are  common,  and  the  Chinese  hog  is  used  as  a  domestic 
animaL  Monkeys  are  innumerable,  as  also  the  termes,  or  white  ants,  a  per- 
nicious insect,  common  to  the  whole  western  coast  of  Africa.   - 

InhabUantSy  ^c.^  The  natives  of  Loango  are  described  as  being  black, 
weU-made,  and  of  an  amiable  disposition.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  kind 
of  petticoat,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  covered  with  a  leopard's 
skin.  The  head  is  covered  with  a  cap  made  of  grass ;  and  the  tail  of  a 
buffido  is  used  as  a  fan  to  defend  them  from  the  mosquitoes.  The  petti- 
coats of  the  women  are  of  straw.  On  their  1^  they  wear  strings  of  shells, 
and  bracelets  of  ivory  on  their  arms.  To  anoint  themselves  they  make  use 
of  palm-oil,  and  a  kind  of  red  wood  reduced  to  powder,  instead  of  paint- 
Polygamy  is  universally  practised.  A  man  must  purchase  his  wives,  and 
consequently  is  not  scrupulous  in  usii^  them  as  servants.  The  king — ^who 
is  said  to  possess  150^  concubines — receives  his  revenue  in  the  produce  of 
the  country ;  but  his  chief  wealth  is  said  to  consist  in  the  possession  of  a 
great  number  of  slaves.  The  trade  conasts  chiefly  of  ivory,  copper,  tin, 
lead,  and  slaves. 

Dwinofurj^  Loango  has  been  usually,  but  upon  what  authority  we 
know  not,  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Lowmgiri,  Loangomongo^  Chi* 
KngOf  and  Piru  The  capital  is  Loango^  called  by  the  Negroes  Boari  or 
Boualu  It  is  situated  a  little  to  the  S.E.  of  the  mouth  of  die  KittoWf  and 
is  said  to  have  a  population  of  15,000  souls. 

Matomba.3  The  territory  of  Mayomba  lies  between  the  country  of 
Sette  and  that  of  Loango.  Its  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  a  mild  and  in- 
telligent race ;  they  work  copper-mines,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  ivory  and  gum.  The  slave  trade  was  formerly  extensively  conducted 
here.  The  chief  of  this  district  recognizes  the  superiority  of  the  king  of 
Loango.  Mayomba  or  Yomha^  at  the  month  of  the  Mayomba  river,  is  the 
d^itd.  It  has  a  pretty  safe  harbour,  but  the  interior  is  obstructed  by  a 
rock. 

Anziko.]  Anziko,  or  IV^oko,  is  a  vast  unknown  tract  of  country, 
lying  to  the  N.  of  the  Congo.  It  is  mountainous,  and  rich  in  copper. 
The  Portuguese  travellers  of  the  16th  century,  Lopez  and  Merolla,  affirm 
that  its  inhabitants  are  a  brave,  active,  and  industrious  race,  bnt  so  bar- 
barous as  publicly  to  expose  human  flesh  in  their  shambles  for  sale*  These 
travellers  add|  that  they  conduct  a  considenible  traffic  with  CongOi  whither 
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ihtf  eury  ttnfi  wnmglit  of  ptlm-fibreBy  i^ory,  slmTM,  aad  Mauu  TWr 
kngni^  k  hank  and  difficuh  to  aotiiiire ;  bat  seomi  a  dialect  only  of  the 
general  language  of  Lower  Grninea.  Hie  king  of  Anaiko  nddes  at 
Mousoi, 


]     AdanaoBy  Voyage  an  SenegaL— •Boaman*a  G 
lection^— Mollien's  Tnyeb  to  the  aonroea  of  the  Senei^ 

and  Gambia,  edited  by  Bowdich* — Bowdich's  Miaaion  to  Aahantee,  te. 

1819^— Hntton'a  Voyage  to  Africa,  8to.  1821d^Macaaky'a  Colony  of 

Sienrn  Leone  TindicatedL — ^Dnpnis'i  Jonmal  of  a  Reaidence  in  Anhantws 

4to.  1824.--M'Qaeen'a  View,  8to.  182L 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


Extent  and  Boundarie*.^  The  colony  of  the  Cape  occnpieB  the  most 
-Bonthem  portion  of  the  African  continent  and  forms  a  paral]el<^;ram  of 
550  miles  in  length,  and  233  in  hreadth,  comprehending  an  area  of  126,150 
eqnare  miles.  According,  to  the  surey  made  by  Barrow,  the  district  pro- 
-perly  belonging  to  this  colony,  is  bonnded  on  the  N.  by  a  wild  country  in- 
habited by  the  Bosjesman  Hottentots;  on  the  £•  by  the  country  of  the 
Cafires ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Sonthem  Ocean ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic. 
The  boondary  lines  cannot,  howeyer,  be  considered  as  permanent ;  since  it 
is  to  be  supposed  the  colonists  will,  as  hitherto,  continue  to  make  such  en- 
croachments on  the  neighbouring  territory  as  their  interests  dictate.  In  ftust, 
within  the  last  30  years  the  frtmtiers  of  the  colony  have  been  extending  in 
dvery  dvection. 

Cwil  Divisiofu.'^  '^^  ^^?  constructed  by  Barrow  divides  the  colonial 
-territory  into  the  four  following  districts :  1.  Cape  District,  2.  Stellenbosch, 
3.  Zwellendam,  4.  Graaff  Reynet.  In  1810,  Uie  extension  of  the  colony, 
«ttd  the  formation  of  new  viUages,  rendered  it  necessary,  for  the  mere  con- 
venient administration  of  the  local  jurisdiction,  to  divide  the  territory  into 
1 1  districts  of  very  unequal  extent ;  and  the  commissioners  of  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  colony  have  suggested  that  the  whole  should  be  divided 
into  two  provinces,  each  distributed  into  the  following  districts : 

Western  .  Provincb.  Eastern  Province. 

1.  Cape  District.     ^  1.  Graaf  Reynet. 

2.  Stellenbosch.  2.  Beaufort. 

3.  Caledon.  3.  Somerset. 

4.  Zwellendam.  4.  Albany. 

5.  Worcester.  5.  Witenhage. 

6.  Clanwilliam.  6.  George. 

7.  Fredericksburg. 
HiitoryJl     Whether  the  ancients  had  any  knowledge  of  the  southern 
.extremity  of  Africa  is  a  doubtful  point ;  but  the  first  European  navigator, 
who  doubled  the  Cape,  was  Bartholomew  Diaz,  an  officer  in  the  service  of 
-John  II.  of  Portugal.    In  1403  he  proceeded  to  24*  S.;  and  then,  stretch- 
ing boldly  out  to  sea,  never  approached  the  coast  again  till  he  was  40*  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Cape,  which  he  had  passed  without  seeing  it.     He 
then  advanced  as  for  as  the  Rio  del  Infanta,  and  returning  discovered  the 
grand  promontory  which,  on  account  of  the  storms  whidh  he  had  expe- 
rienced in  his  approach  to  it,  he  called  Ca^  TorwimUoio ;  but,  by  John 
•  king  of  Portugal  it  was  called  the  Cape  of.  Oood  Hope^  as  it  gave  new 
confidence  to  the  expectation  of  an  nninteixupted  passage  by  sea  to  the 
East  Indies-    In  1496,  Yasco  de  Gama  doubled  this  cape ;  and  sailed  to 
.  Calicut  in  the  East  Indies.    In  1510,  Francis  Almeida,  first  viceroy  of  the 
.Poituguese  dominions  in  India,  was  .d^eated  and  killed  in  aa..ob8tiiiate 
engagement  with  the  Hottentots,  near  the  Salt  River,  not  frur  torn  the  site 
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BOW  oecnpiad  hj  Cape  Town.  When  this  new  pasnge  to  India 
tained  tho  trade  paaaed  almoat  entirely  in  that  direction.  In  1620  two 
Eng^  shipe  took  fonnal  poaaeMion  of  Saldanha  Bay ;  bvt  of  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope  no  nie  WW  made  till  1650,  when  Van  Rieibeck,  a  Dutch  rar* 
geon,  cooTinoed  of  the  utility  d  a  aettiement  in  a  sitoation  whidi  would 
afford  convenient  refreshments  to  ships  passing  between  Eorope  and  the 
East  Indies,  {denied  m  cohNiy  here.  The  ewat  showed  that  BiehedL*a 
TiewB  hadlieen  just.  The  ntility  of  ihe  settlement  was  immediately  felt^ 
and  it  daily  increased  in  ma^tnde  and  importance ;  hot  the  Hottentots 
gradnally  receded  with  their  flocks  and  lierds  from  the  Tidnity  of  TaUe- 
Bay»  towards  the  N.  and  N.E.  In  1774  the  whole  race  of  those  unfar- 
tnnate  natiTes,  who  yet  fiagemd  on  the  lrsfnti«rs»  and  had  not  snhatttaad  to 
aendtode,  was  ordered  to  be  seised  or  extiipated  hy  the  Dotch 
BMat ;  and  a  series  of  eeoMMUMlMf  9  or  aulitary  parties  were  eent 
them,  who  peifetaled  the  moat  waateii  atmcities  on  the  poor  Besjeaaaw. 
The  Namaqva  Hottentots,  formerly  inhabkiag  the  NIettwefrid»  the  Bok- 
kerekl,  and  the  Roggvrdd,  awm  out  by  the  repealed  ^ggreisiuai  of  the 
edousts,  retired  into  the  immense  desorti  staelching  from  the  KiiHiiwhsig 
to  the  bay  of  Angre  Peqnma  on  the  S.W.  coast  «f  iS^iea;  whOe  on  dm  E 
the  CaflBrcs  and  colonists  oonatantly  came  into  hsstfle  eoMirion,  The  Dutch 
retained  possession  of  tiiis  tenitory  till  1795,  wiien  a  British  eqnadfon, 
nader  general  Clarke  and  admird  Keilh  Elphinstons^  took  posseasion  of  it 
without  resistance.  It  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens;  but  Holland 
bong  dragged  into  the  war  whioh  apeediiy  enaaed  betareen  Fraaee  and 
Blitain,  an  ei^peditien  was  again  fitted  out,  under  general  Baiid  and 
modora  Sir  HiNne  Pophasi,  for  the  pnrpose  of  reducing  this  iaipertaa 
tlement.  The  British  feraes  arriwi  in  Table  Bay  en  the  Mi  «f  jMnrnry, 
1S06«— <a  landing  was  effacted  on  the  6th,— end  afiter  a  aharp  netiott  on  the 
8th,  in  which  the  Dutch  were  nenqrfetely  MMted,  the  Botish  ad!funoad«» 
Ci|^  Town,  which  immediately  capitulated.  Hie  sumnder  of  the  nhshi 
colony  followed ;  and,  by  the  pacification  of  1814,  this  vahnUe  fiosaesainB 
was  frdly  ceded  to  Grreat  Britain. 

Face  tf  As  Couniryy  Mountains.^  The  outUnes  of  tUa  country  to- 
wards  the  sea  are  formed  by  a  few  prominent  points,  eepamted  by  large 
sweeps  of  the  ocean.  The  leading  feature  in  the  aspect  of  the  Gape  terri- 
tory consbts  in  three  succemiTe  ranges  of  mountains,  luaning  parallel  to 
each  other. end  to  the  southern  coast  of  Africa.  The  first  range,  which, 
at  least  in  a  great  part  of  its  line,  is  called  the  I^nge  Sloefi  or  '  Long 
Ftass/  rune  paraliel  to  the  coast,  at  a  distance  of  from  20  to  60  miles, 
widening  towards  the  west.  The  seeend  range,  called  ZwarU  Berg^  or 
'  Blade  menntain,'  b  oonnlevabiy  higher  and  more  raggsd  tiian  tiw  fisst^ 
and  oonaiBts  often  of  double  or  even  tdple  ranges.  The  belt  interposed  bo- 
twnen  the  Zwarte  Berg  and  the  Lange  Kloof  is  nearly  of  tiie  same  auengB 
breadth  aa  that  between  the  latter  and  the  sea,  and  it  is  of  considsrabiy 
greater  ebeation.  Beyond  the  Zwarte  Berg,  at  an  interval  of  80  or  180 
aailea,  rises  lihe  NiemoMft  GMrg€f  or  *  &iowy  Mountnms,'  the  highest 
range  of  Somtiism  Africa,  and  the  euomiits  of  which  are  generally  corsred 
nrith  snow.  They  have  not  been  accurately  measured,  but  are  not  si^ 
pesed  iuithehr  greatest  height  to  frJl  short  of  WfiQO  feet.  The  belt  or 
plain  intesposed  between  these  two  last  chains  is  considerably  more  elevated 
ihan  either  of  :the  two  othsoi,  so  that  Southern  Africa  forms  as  it  wen  a 
of  tenaces,  risiag  above  each  other.  The  plain  next  the  sm  Is 
•with  a  deep  and  fictile  boD,  watered  by  numerous  riruleai^  wd« 
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dothed  wi*  gM)0,  aod  with  a  bettitifd  nHtietfr  «f  tKM  in^  RmoB 

are  6«qiieBt;  aad  from  its  liamty  to  die  aasv  it  aDJojn  a  man  mild  and 
•i|«uUe  ivnpemtim  thaa  ih»  iotedor  aod  ramoter  parts  of  the  colony. 
The  aeoood  torraoe  coniaiiis  a  eonsidenble  portion  of  well-watered  and 
£aitile  lands ;  interapeiBed  witk  knge  tracts  of  the  arid  desert  called  koT" 
TOO,  ISie  third  belt,  called  the  Great  Kaorooi  is  composed  of  a  Tast  plain* 
BM  miles  in.  length  and  neaiiy  100  in  bDeadth— -oecnpying,  tbereforSy  m 
fl|»ce  nearlf  equal  to  the  whole  surface  of  Ireland  the  soil  of  which  is  of 
a  bard  and  impenetrable  textare,  destitute  almost  of  any  trace  of  yegetatioa* 

Tke  Karroos.^  The  plains  of  Sooth  Africa  called  kmrroM  present  « 
4muf  listless  mnifarmity  of  icTel  sndaoe,  except  where  broken  by  a  few 
atnggling  hills  of  sohistos  or  slate,  which  jrisey  like  little  volcanic  conesy 
o«t  cf  a  naked  smrfaos  of  ekff^  whose  tin^e  is  that  of  a  dull  ferruginona 
brown.  All  traces  of  animated  nature  are  in  the  dry  season  oblitetated 
fieom  these  dreary  soiitndes ;  and  ih»  withered  remains  of  the  fig-marigolda 
and  other  succulent  plants,  sparingly  scattered  over  the  surface,  crackle 
wnder  the  fiaet,  and  seem,  £rom  the  famt  and  feeble  traces  of  Tsgetable  Uloi 
to  maintain  a  perpetual  struggle  for  existence.  If,  however,  some  partial 
tinmder'«torm  ahould  burst  upon  this  desert,  the  bulbs  begin  to  swell,  and 
the  leaves  to  push  through  the  moistened  clay,-^4he  mdiloiat  creeps  along 
the  SBriace,^— the  ice-plant  glistens  in  the  sun,— «nd  the  hsmauihus  spreads 
with  wonderfol  rapidity  its  broad  leaves  along  the  ground,  as  if  to  throw 
» |iffoteottng  cover  over  die  litde  moisture  the  earth  had  received,  and  to 
defend  it  from  the  sun.  Nature  tB  said  to  divide  her  fiivouvs ;  and  for  the 
elegance  of  colour  and  structure  which  she  has  lavished  on  the  Cvpe  Flora, 
ahe  seems  to  have  withhdd  that  sweetness  whose  aroma  fills  the  gardens  of 
Europe.  Lichtenstein  crossed  a  narrow  arm  of  this  karroo,  and  as  his 
deecnption  of  it  is  amour  the  happiest  of  his  effivts  we  shall  transcribe  it 
in  anote.^ 

Tabh  MmmtainJ\    The  northern  front  of  TMe  Mfnmiain  overlooks 

1  **  At  loon  as,  in  the  cooler  leeton,  the  rains  hq^n  to  faH,  and  peoetnte  the  hard 
eoat  of  earth,  theee  fibres  Tof  roots)  imbibe  the  moisture,  and,  pushing  aside  the  clay, 
the  genn  of  the  plant,  unoer  their  protection,  hegina  to  dioot.  As  hy  soceessiva  rains 
the  soil  gets  more  and  more  loosened,  the  plants  at  length  appear  above  it,  and  in  a  £bw 
days  the  Told  waste  is  covered  with  a  delicate  green  clothing.  Not  long  after,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  flowere  enamel  the  whole  surface:  the  mild  mid-day  sun  expands  tha 
radiated  crowns  of  the  mg^aembryanihemunu  and  gorftnia,  and  the  young  green  of  ths 
plants  is  almost  hidden  by  the  glowing  colours  of  their  full-blown  ib>wera,  while  the 
whole  air  is  filled  with  the  most  fragrant  odour.  This  odour  is  more  partioulariy  de- 
Ugbtfal  when  after  a  calm  day,  the  sun  declines,  and  the  warm  breath  of  the  flowesa 
nsU  quietly  on  the  plain.  At  this  time  the  whole  dreary  desert  ie  transformed  into  one 
continued  garden  of  flowers;  the  colonist,  with  his  herds  and  his  flocks,  leaves  the 
oBowy  mountains,  and,  deeeending  into  the  plain,  there  finds  a  plentiful  and  wholesome 
aapply  of  lisad  for  the  anlmaia,  while  troops  of  the  tall  ostridi  and  the  wandering  ante- 
lope, driven  also  from  the  heights,  share  the  repast,  and  enliven  the  scene.  But  how 
Boon  is  the  country  again  deprived  of  all  Ita  glory,  it  scarcely  continues  more  than  a 
month,  unlcee  late  rains,  whlcn  must  not  often  be  expected,  call  forth  the  plaots  agaia 
into  new  life.  Aa  the  days  b^n  to  lengthen,  the  revived  power  of  the  mid-day  aun 
checks  once  more  the  lately-airakened  powers  of  vegetation.  The  flowers  soon  fade  and 
fall,  the  stems  and  leaves  dry  away,  and  the  hard  coat  of  earth  locks  up  the  germs  till 
the  time  arrivea  for  the  return  of  the  rains;  the  succulent  planu  alone  still  furnish  food 
Ur  the  herds  and  flocks.  Soon  the  streaaas  begin  to  dry,  the  epringe  aoareely  flow,  till 
at  length  the  eomplete  drooght  eempels  the  ooiooists  to  seek  again  their  more  elevatafl 
homes,  yet  even  then  they  quit  tlie  pfadn  with  rdnetaaee,  and  the  flooka,  aeouetomed  la 
endure  thirat,  atiU  linger  behind,  feeding  on  the  sneculsnt  plants  which  aiford  at  ones 
flMd  and  drinJc,  and  are  partieolarly  aalntary  to  those  tiiat  Dear  the  wool.  Every  day, 
however,  the  karroo  grows  more  and  more  solitary,  and  by  the  end  of  Sbptcmbor  it  la 
wholly  deserted.  This  liardened  day  hnrsts  into  a  thousand  cracka,  which  evince  to  Iha 
tsavelier  the  vast  power  of  the  African  aun.  Every  trace  of  verdure  is  vaniahed,  and 
the  hard  red  eoil  b  eoversd  ont  with  a  braim  dust,  Cormcd  from  the  aahes  af  the  dried 
and  withered  phmts." 
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Cbpe  TowBy  and  iiMt  almost  pctpfindiciihirly,  like  die  ruins  of  some  gi* 
gtaftic  fortress,  till  it  terminates  in  a  line,  nearly  horizontal,  and  of  afcoafr 
two  miles  in  extent,  the  hig^iest  point  of  which  is  aboat  3,585  feet  above 
Table  Bay.    The  W.  side  of  this  stupendous  mass  of  rock,  extending  along 
the  seashore,  is  rent  into  hollows,  and  worn  away  into  pyrsmidal  imsses. 
The  two  wings  of  the  front,  namely  the  DetfiCt  HiU^  and  the  lAotCu  Hmu^ 
make  with  the  Table  but  one  moontain ;  fw  though  the  sommits  have  been 
separated,  they  are  united  to  a  conridersble  elevation  abore  the  plain.    The 
Devil's  Hill,  the  height  of  which  is  3,315  feet,  is  broken  into  innegolar 
points ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  Lion's  Head,  2,160  feet  in  elevation,  re- 
sembles a  dome  placed  on  a  high  conical  hilL     To  the  southward  Table 
Mountain  descends  in  terraces,  of  which  the  lowest  communicates  with  ibe 
chain  that  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula.     The  ascent  of  die 
mountain  is  very  steep  and  difficult,  on  account  of  the  loose  stones  whidi 
roll  away  under  the  feet  of  the  traveller.    Its  summit  is  nearly  level,  and 
very  barren  and  bare  of  soil;  several  cavities,  however,  are  filled  with 
water,  or  contain  a  small  quantity  of  regetable  earth,  from  vdience  a  few 
odoriferous  plants,  particularly  the  Anaa  mucranatay  an  elegant  frutescent 
plant  peculiar  to  this  habitat,  draw  their  nourishment.    Antelopes,  baboons, 
solitary  vultures,  and  toads,  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  on  the  mountain. 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  very  extennve  and  picturesque.    The  bay 
seems  a  small  pond  or  basin,  and  the  ships  in  it  are  dwindled  to  little  boats; 
the  tovm  under  our  feet,  and  the  regular  compartments  of  its  gardens,  look 
like  the  work  of  children ;  all  is  dwindled  into  mere  specks  and  lines.    The 
air  on  the  summit,  in  winter,  and  in  the  shade,  u  generally  about  15*  lower 
than  thai  of  the  town ;  but  in  summer  the  diffisrenoe  is  still  greater,  par* 
ticnlarly  when  the  S.E.  wind  blows,  and  a  fleecy  doud,  called  '  the  Table- 
cloth,' appears  on  the  mountain,  and  g^ves  indication  of  an  approaching 
storm.    This  cloud  is  composed  of  immense  masses  of  fleecy  whitenesa. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  at  rest  on  the  hill,  but  to  be  constantly  roUing 
onward  from  die  S.£. ;  yet,  to  the  surprise  of  the  beholder,  it  never  de- 
scends, because  the  snowy  wreaths  seen  fnlling  over  the  predpioe  towards 
the  town  below,  vanish  completely  before  they  reach  it,  while  others  are 
formed  to  replace  them  on  the  other  side.^ 

HivertJ]  The  colony  Ib  deficient  in  navigable  rivers  for  vessels  of  sny 
considerable  burden.  The  two  principal  rivers  on  the  western  coast  ure 
the  Berg  or  *  Mountain  River,'  and  the  Olifant  or  *  Elephants'  River.' 
These  streams  are  only  navigable  by  small  craft  to  the  distance  of  abofut 
20  miles  up  the  country.^ — On  the  S.  coast  of  the  colony  the  Breeds  or 
*  Broad  River'  discharges  itself  into  St  Sebasdan's  Bay.  Its  mouth,  now 
called  Port  Beaufort,  idlows  vessels  of  200  tons  to  enter,  and  discharge  or 
load  in  safety. — The  Gaurilz^  the  next  great  river  on  die  coast,  is  a  col- 
lecdon  of  waters  from  the  Great  Karroo  and  Black  Monntuns.  In  the 
rsiny  season  it  is  a  rapid  and  dangerous  stream^ — The  Knyma  is  considered 
by  Barrow  to  have  been  a  lake  which  has  opened  itself  a  channel  to  die 


s  '*  Tb«  rMMo  of  thit  phenomenon  li,  tluit  the  dr  oonatitating  the  wind  from  the 
8  E.  havinf  pened  OT«r  the  Tiiet  eoothem  ooeui,  eomee  chai|^  with  u  mneh  invidhle 
molttore  u  ite  temperature  can  euetaln.  In  rising  up  the  side  of  the  moantain  it  ia 
rising  In  the  atmosphere,  and  is  therefore  nadoallf  eecaping  from  a  part  of  the  former 
pressore ;  and  on  attaining  the  summit,  it  lias  dilated  so  muehi  and  Imm  eaoeequently  b^ 
oome  so  much  eolder,  that  it  lets  go  part  of  its  moisture.  This  then  appears  as  the  elood 
iiow  described ;  but  its  substanee  no  eooner  fiUls  oTer  the  edge  of  the  moantain,  and 
again  desosods  in  the  atmosphere  to  where  it  is  preseed,  and  condensed,  and  healei  na 
before,  than  the  water  Is  rediseoWed  and  diwppeara  i  thoa  the  magnifioant  apparitlea 
dwells  only  on  the  mountain-top.**— ilmoff. 
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■ad  the  tide  now  seta  into  it,  throogh  a  narrow  posngey  ee  kto  a  dock. 
The  anna  of  the  Enyuia  atretch  into  the  deep  vaileya  at  the  foot  of  ibe 
jnonntaina,  and  are  there  lost  in  impenetrable  foresta^ — The  Kturhoom^ 
.like  the  Knyana,  rnna  np  into  the  midat  of  tall  foreatad — The  Camtoot 
JRiver  admita  veaaela  of  200  tone,  and  promiaea  to  be  of  great  aenrice  to 
the  colony,  particolarly  if  it  prove  true  that  coal  ia  to  be  fonnd  on  ita 
banka^ — The  Zwart'kop*  JRwer  is  a  clear  permanent  atream  of  water  flow- 
ing into  Algoa  Bay. — The  mouth  of  the  Kowie  JRiver  ia  the  next  port  to 
the  eaatward^— The  Great  Fi$h  River,  the  Bio  cTInfimte  of  the  Portn- 
gneaoy  takea  ita  riae  beyond  the  Snowy  Mountaina,  and  in  ita  long  courae 
coUecta  a  multitude  of  tributariea.  The  country  through  which  it  winda 
ita  courae  ia  in  many  parte  coyered  to  an  immenae  extent  by  a  thick  jungle ; 
in  other  quarters  we  only  aee  vaat  naked  plaina,  through  which  the  river 
flowa  lazily  on  in  a  narrow  and  gloomy  ravine  500  or  600  feet  deep,  which 
eeema  to  have  been  formed  to  confine  and  preaerve  the  water,  "  for  in  no 
lapae  of  agea,"  aaya  Roee,  "  could  ao  petty  a  atream  have  ahaped  for  itaelf 
ao  tremendoua  a  channel."  The  general  character  of  the  atream  beyond 
thia,  in  the  country  of  the  Amakoaa  Caffera  ia  the  aame ;  the  banka  are 
ateep  but  not  high,  and  ao  thickly  covered  with  wood  that  the  water  looka 
almoat  black  from  the  effect  of  the  branchea  that  bend  over  it. — The 
lUNrthem  frontierB  of  the  colony  are  watered  by  two  large  rivers:  the 
Lener  Fieh  River  and  the  Garriep.  or  '  Orange  River.'  The  former, 
which  waters  the  Great  Namaqua  territory,  falla  into  the  Orange  River 
about  70  milea  firom  ita  mouth.  The  Orange  River  appean  to  be  formed 
by  two  rivera  which  unite  their  waters  nearly  600  milea  due  £.  from  their 
mouth.  It  falla  into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  28''  SO'.  Moat  of  theae  rivera, 
awelled  by  periodical  raina,  depoait  mnch  mud  and  aand  at  their  moutha ; 
aome  of  them  in  the  dry  aeaaon  are  loat  amid  the  aanda  and  rocks.  Be- 
aidea  theae  principal  rivers  there  are  a  number  of  amall  atreama,  which  may 
be  generally  croaaed  dry-ehod,  but  after  a  fell  of  rain  increaae  to  a  great 
aiae. 

CdpeiondBaye.'}  The  chief  capea  are  St  Martin'a  Point,  Capeof  Good 
Hope,  Handli  Point,  Cape  UAgmllaa,  the  moat  aouthem  point  of  Africa, 
Robbenberg,  and  Rocky  Point.  The  baya  are  St  Helena  Bay,  Saldanha 
Bay,  Table  Bay,  Falae  Bay,  Struy'a  Bay,  St  Sebaatian  or  St  Catharine*a 
Bay,  Fleah  Bay,  Fiah  Bay,  Moaael  Bay,  Plettenberg's  Bay,  Camtoo'a  Bay, 
and  Zwartkop'a  Bay  ;  Falae  Bay  and  Table  Bay  wash  de  aouthem,  and 
the  other  the  northern  ahore  of  the  isthmua,  and  are  the  usual  plaoea  of  re- 
aort  for  ahipping.  Cape  AguUias  ia  not  only  the  moat  aouthem  land  in 
the  colony,  but  the  very  extremity  of  the  continent  itaelf.  Saldanha  Bay 
affords  the  moat  commodioua  harbour  in  the  colony,  and  one  of  the  finest 
poaaible  aitea  for  a  dock  and  naval  araenaL  Ita  greateat  &ult  ia  ita  being 
aitnated  ao  dar  to  leeward  of  the  Cape. 

ClimaieJ]  The  aeaaona  in  thia  colony  are  divided  into  monaoona,  of 
which  there  are  two  annually, — ^the  one  wet,  the  other  dry.  Tlie  dry  mon- 
aoon  is  called  anmmer;  the  wet  monaoon  conatitutea  winter.  The  former, 
or  rather  the  apring  aeaaon,  commenoea  in  September,  the  latter  in  March. 
So  that  like  all  countriea  a  certain  distance  on  the  aouth  of  the  equator, 
the  time  of  their  aummer  ia  that  of  our  winter,  and  the  time  of  their  win- 
ter that  of  our  aummer.  During  the  dry  monaoon,  S.  £.  winda  are  preva- 
lent. The  wet  monaoon  is  generally  attended  with  N.  W.  winda.  The 
weadier,  daring  the  wet  monaoon,  is  disagreeable  and  moiat,  but  the  cold  ia 
never  aevere.    Ice  is  never  much  more  than  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  thick*' 
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Tinndar  and  Mf^ntag  an  mm,  and  wMam  y/Ukad.  He  alnaaplMig  aa 
haalibj,  and  agieaa  weU  wkb  European  con«titntiaii»  The  arenge  <if 
temperatora  during  the  wmtar  aeaaon  ia  fran  5U»  to  60^.  in  Ae  middle 
of  annuner  it  noiea  from  7(^  to  80*,  Imt  tim  mfengt  ia  88*.  Hir  faero^ 
meter  nmgea  frt>m  29.  6.  to  80.  54.^nMan  80.  la  loeberga  Imve  been 
eoconstered  near  tlw  Cape. 

Soil  and  Produdioiu.']  Of  the  district  ocenpied  by  Ae  eokmyv  a  great 
part  ia  monntabons  and  barren;  bvt  it  oontainB  many  fine  and  fertfle 
tracta.  The  Cape  has  long  been  celebraaed  among  nataraliati  and  bota- 
nists aa  a  fertile  field  for  their  lahonn.  Almoat  ever^r  animal  fooid  on  the 
African  continent,  may  be  fooad  in  the  neighboiirhood  of  diia  ecrfony. 
Two  Tariedes  of  the  Uon  are  foand  in  Sooth  Africa,  nam^,  the  yeHoir 
and  the  brown,  or,  as  the  Dutch  colonists  often  tem  the  latter,  the  bhie  or 
black  lion.  Ilie  dark  coloored  apedea  is  the  stronger  and  fiereer.  Z^ 
bras  hare  become  very  rare  in  the  colony.  The  elephants  have  dao  for- 
saken the  cooatries  inhabited  by  Enropeaas,  excepting  lh»  SitBehamma 
district;  the  two^homed  rinttooaroa  diowa  itself  still  mere  nrely;  and 
the  gentle  giraffe  seeks  the  more  sechaled  districts.  The  Bos  Ca/kr,  on 
boffidoe  of  the  Cape,  is  distingaished  by  enormoan  horaa.  The  Mooft 
or  clefia  of  the  mountains,  in  the  ridnity  of  Cspe  Town,  still  give  abater 
to  wolvee  and  hysnaa.  All  the  mountainB  aboand  with  a  dnskr  oolevred 
animal,  about  ^  size  of  a  rabbit,  called  here  the  das,  the  Ifyrax  Ca- 
pensis  of  Linnnus.  A  vgoasM  of  antelope  called  the  gueghok^  and  anoAer 
apecies  named  the  ducker  may  be  met  with  in  the  peninsula;  but  die 
sUinboky  formerly  the  moat  munerons  of  the  antelope  tribe,  is  now  drireB 
from  this  part  of  Africa  into  the  interior.  Muaqaitoea  aae  less  oftnaiTe 
here  than  on  the  opposite  continent  of  America.  Scorpiona,  scotopeadna^ 
large  black  spiders,  and  a  species  of  sand-iy  an  noxioos ;  almost  all  the 
serpent  tribe  found  here  are  Tenomoua.  Horaea  admiiahly  adapted  for 
agricultural  purpoaes,  may  be  bought  at  the  Cape  for  £4  lOs.^  to  £10; 
heifers  for  £1  5s.  to  £2  IDs. ;  and  merino  sheep  for  7s.  6d.  Tbe  noai- 
ber  of  plants  is  great,  many  of  them  are  uncommon,  and  not  a  Um  indi- 
genous and  peculiar.  Flax  yields  two  crops  in  the  year,  and  heaap  ia 
abundant.  Indian  com  grows  well ;  cotton  and  coffee,  rice  and  sugar,  are 
yet  but  little  known ;  European  wheat  and  barley  thrive  well ;  the  fimrm  ia 
singularly  rich.  On  the  hills  and  mg^  plains  are  the  most  showy  pro- 
ductions in  the  vegetable  world,  the  large  and  elegant  tribe  of  proleag^ 
and  the  beautifrd  and  erer-Tarying  ericasf  of  the  latter  of  which  net  fewer, 
we  believe,  than  300  diffarent  q[>ecies  have  been  discovered  aad  described^ 
Almost  as  numerous,  and  for  more  divernfied,  are  the  families  of  geratmim^ 
and  mjftembrtfanthemum,  of  gnajduxUum^  xeranikemumf  nd  other  fleneim 
allied  to  the  '  everlastings,'  the  multitude  and  brilliancy  of  whoae  iowom 
dazzle  while  they  delight  the  eye.  In  this  tract  are  also  fauad  the  variona 
species  of  the  gaudy  aloe,  but  particularly  that  {A*  perfoHaia^J  from 
which  the  drug  is  extracted :  these,  with  the  cramla^  the  ca^jrMon,  aad 
the  saliola^  the  latter  of  which  yields  a  potash  used  in  amkiiig  aoap,  the 
diosma^  pofygaiOf  difloriia^  bruma,  and  myrica,  whoae  bunchea  of  beiriea 
are  coated  over  wilL  a  thin  pellicle  of  wax,  and  a  multitnde  of  straoge 
snake-like  plants  which  creep  along  the  ground,  are  the  leacfing  genera 
which  clothe  the  surface,  but  do  not  cover  it ;  for  it  is  dwnRteristic,  wa 
beUeve,  of  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  thai  evoi  in  the  moat  fertile  aad 
luxuriant  parti  of  it,  the  earth  is  only  partially  covered ;  there  bei^g  no 
such  thing,  m  foct,  as  what  we  call  lurfm  green  sod.     It  .would  be  and- 
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1088  to  emfineiBte  the  prodncti  of  the  vegetaMe  kingdoin,  but  it  i»  iiiipott^ 
sihle  to  oretiook  the  more  hitteUe  tribe  of  lifiaceouB  plaiits  uvUdi^  here^ 
f(H*  their  exquisite  fragnaoe  »h1  beondlest  vitfietf  of  BhapA'  aQud  oolmav 
stand  tmriTBlled  in  any  other  pert  of  the  globe;  The  paltti-like  et^koMa 
ii  e^erjrwhem  dnratteristle  of  South  African  sMiery. 

3RmrtUdgy.2  '^^  mountainfl  are  generally  of  sandBtoM^  reatiflgf  on  a' 
base  of  granite;  the  inferior  lulls  of  compact  or  slaty  sehisttti,  abouAdlag' 
with  argillaeeons  ironstoneii  Every-  where  iron-ores  are  ahviUdaAt.  In 
some  places  they  are  found  in  small  regular  ciri>e8»  in  othiM  in  the  shape 
<vf  elites  or  eaglestone^  in  nodules  of  various  suBe8>  and  filled  with  an  im- 
palpable ocreouB  powder  of  every  shade  of  red,  brown,  and  yellow,  serr-* 
ing  the  ftrmers  as  paint.  Ai  Lattakoo,  thie  Nuakkets  and  Becsdraaanaa 
bnng  to  market  iron-wares  of*  their  own  manufoctures.  Silver  and  lead- 
ores  have  been  discovered  to  the  eastward,  and  abundance  of  copper^^orea 
to  the  northward,  in  ^e  Dammara  country,  whence  are  brought  &ie  speci- 
mens of  malachite,  and  the  much  admired  stone  of  an  apple-green  cdonr, 
called  prehnite.  Native  nitre  ia  very  common  in  powder  and  in  crystsJs, 
and  traces  of  coal  have  been  discovered  not  ftar  from  the  Table  mountain*  • 
No  volcanoes  have  yet  been  discovered  in  this  southern  part  of  Africa ;  but 
hot  springs  are  not  uncommon,  some  chalybeate,  some  hepatic,  and  others 
apparently  free  from  any  extraneous  impregnation ;  and  several  violent 
shocks  of  earthquake  have  recently  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town. 

Manufaciure*  and  C<mmerce,2    No  manufacture  is  conducted  at  the 
Cape,  except  the  making  of  wine,  of  which  about  7,900  pipes  are  annuaUy 
exp<Nted  to  England,  while  the  colony  itself  consumes  at  least  6,500  with- 
in the  same  period.     The  wine,  called  Constantia,  from  the  name  of  the 
small  district  where  it  is  made,  is  much  celebrated.     The  quantity  yearly 
produced  does  not  exceed  100  pipes.    The  vines  from  which  it  is  pro- 
dneed  were  originally  brought  from  Schiraz  in  Persia.    Vines  have  been 
transplanted  from  many  different  places  ;  and,  in  several  iostanoes,  the  re« 
mvnl  has  improved  them.    Many  Idnds  of  wine  are  extremely  cheap. 
Next  to  agriculture  and  wines,  the  whale  and  seal-fishery  must  be  ranked. 
The  colonists  are  making  rapid  advances  in  several  new  experiments,  the  * 
meat  prominent  of  which  is  the  introduction  of  the  silk-worm.    The  mul- 
berry-tree grows  spontaneously,  particnlariy  on  the  S.  £.  coast ;  and  the- 
produce  promises  to  be  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  trade  of  the  Cape. 
The  wine-manu&cture    is  greatly  improved;  and   many   perMus  from 
Europe,  accustomed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  and  the  maJdng  of  "wine, 
have  lately  been  induced  to  settle.    We  find  ako  a  great  increase  of  com- 
mefte  wi&  the  natives :-— when  they  bring  skins,  elephanMeeth,  &c.  for' 
barter,  they  begin  to  take  a  considerable  proportion  of  Engtish  manniBe*' 
tures,  in  aMtion  to  the  wonted  supplies  of  cutlery  and  gunpowder.    The 
settlement  is  fully  supplied  with  grain,  which  used  to  be  a  great  import, 
chieAy  from  the  Rio  Grande  and  New  South  Wales.     They  have  also 
commenced  a  rivalship  with  Ireland  in  the  pickling  of  provisions.     All  the- 
seeds  of  Europe,  and  the  chief  vegetables,  are  introduced,  and  appear  to* 
thrive.    The  Cape  supplies  various  articles  of  provision  and  refreshment 
to  ships  sailing  between  Europe  and  the  East  Indies.     Among  these  arti- 
cles may  be  enimierated  corn,  flour,  biscuit,  beef,  brandy,  and  wine ;  and,' 
while  they  remain  in  Table  Bay,  mutton,  greens,  and  fruits,  aloes,  hides^' 
barilla,  ivory,  ostrich-leatherB,  fruits  dried  in  the  sun  for  the  Indian  mar- 
ket, are  the  other  products  for  exportation.     About  200  hoi^es,  value 
56,980  rix-dollars,  were  in  1821  exported  to  India*    In  1828,  the  ivory 
III.  S  u 
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etported  irom  the  Cape  amounted  to  21,413  pounds  weig)it»  Tlie  inter- 
nal oommeroe  of  the  Cape  is  chiefly  maintained  by  the  Tistta  of  the  boon 
to  Cape  Town,  and  by  fain  at  di£ferent  pointa  of  the  colony.  A  new  road 
is  now  ezcamting  over  the  Hottentots'  Holland  M onntaina,  which  wiU 
greatly  ftudlitate  ihe  intercourse  betwixt  the  coast  and  the  interior.  The 
Caffires  and  Tambonkies  exchange  com,  mats,  ivory,  earthen^ots,  cattle, 
tobacGOO,  beans,  honey,  melons,  live  birds,  monkeys,  qnaggas,  &c  for 
European  goods.  The  Cape  traders  may  purchase  from  them  a  hide  for 
65  or  80  buttons,  and  a  pound  of  ivory  for  10  or  15  buttons  ;  the  value 
of  which  buttons  would  not  in  Europe  exceed  6s.  a  gross.  The  eaatera 
parts  of  the  colony  are  supplied  by  coasting  vessels.  The  depreciation  of 
the  government-paper  imder  Somerset's  administradon,  from  4a.  to  1& 
6d.  greatly  injured  the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce  at  the  Cape. 
These  paper  rix-doUars  are  now  calling-in  by  the  Briush  government. 

Population,'}  The  population  of  the  colony  was  estimated  in  1798  at 
62,000  souls :  in  1806  it  had  risen  to  77,055,  of  whom  29,861  were 
slaves.  In  1812,  it  was  81,964 ;  in  1819,  it  amounted  to  101,657  ;  and 
b  1827,  to  120,036,  viz.  :— 

Fin.  fjCAvu,  ToTAi. 

Western  Province,  45,014        v*2d,934  73,948 

Eastern  Province,  39,513  6,575  46,088 


84,527  35,509        120,036 

There  will  now,  therefore,  be  an  individual  to  every  square  mile  of  tern- 
tory.    In  1829,  the  number  of  whites  in  the  colony  amounted  to  54,632. 

As  the  Cape  is  now  a  British  colony,  and  has  been  often  pointed  out  aa  a 
comfortable  place  of  settlement  for  British  emigrants,  we  shall  enter  a  lit- 
tle more  minutely  into  the  situation  and  prospects  of  its  inhabitanta  than 
wa  might  otherwise  feel  warranted  to  do. 

Cohmsis,'}  The  coloniats  may  be  divided  into  four  classes :  Ist,  TIm 
inhabitanta  of  Cape  Town ;  2d,  Wine-growers ;  3d,  Grain-farmers ;  4th, 
Graziers. 

The  people  of  the  town  were,  till  recently,  accounted  of  idle  and  dis- 
solute habits ;  they  subsisted  chiefly  by  the  labour  of  their  slaves,  each  of 
whom  was  required  to  earn  a  specific  sum  every  week.  Eating,  drink- 
ing, smoking  and  sleeping,  without  the  least  inclination  to  any  kind  of 
mental  exertion,  constituted  the  sum  of  their  daily  life.  This  character, 
however,  will  not  apply  to  the  colonists  of  the  present  day,  amongst  whom 
we  find  as  good  society  as  in  Europe.  In  fact  an  impulse  has  been  recently 
communicated  to  society  at  the  Cape,  by  the  introduction  of  impiii»yed  po- 
litical institutions,  and  die  presence  of  increased  numbers  of  well-informed 
emigrants,  which  must,  ere  long,  exalt  the  character  of  the  citizens  of  Ca|ie 
Town,  and  give  a  new  tone  to  society  there.  Very  frequent  marriages  take 
place  between  English  gentlemen  and  Cape  ladies,  who  are  in  g^nml  very 
nandsome  and  good-looking  until  the  age  of  25. 

The  wine-growers  are  of  a  superior  description,  and  mostly  of  French 
descent.  Their  farms  are  chiefly  freeholds,  in  extent  about  120  acrea. 
They  raise  little  com,  because  that  is  an  article  easily  obtained  in  exchange 
for  wine.  The  season  for  bringing  their  wines  to  market  is  from  Septem- 
ber to  their  new  vmtage  in  March,  A  small  tax  is  laid  upon  the  wine  and 
brandy  brought  to  the  Cape,  market ;  but  all  that  is  consumed  or  sold  iu 
the  country  is  free  from  duty.     Thii  class  of  colonists  generally  realise 
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coosiderable  property.  Tbeir  aoceston  were  French  ProtesUotSi  who  fled 
hither  from  the  fary  of  that  great  prince  and  patron  of  the  arts,  Louis  XI V« 
when  he  set  about  improving  his  kingdom  by  reroking  the  edict  of  Nantz. 
At  that  time,  the  cnltivation  of  the  vine  was  limited  to  the  Cape  penin- 
sula ;  hnt  these  new  settlers  had  lands  assigned  to  them  in  freehold,  or  in 
quitrent^  on  the  other  side  of  the  sandy  isthmus  which  connects  it  with 
the  continent,  but  within  the  boundary  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains* 
The  Talley  of  Drakenstein,  the  Paarlberg,  and  Stellenbosch,  afforded  them 
a  choice  of  situation ;  and  it  was  chiefly  here,  and  within  a  range  of  SO 
miles  firom  the  Cape,  that  they  fixed  themselves ;  and  here  many  of  their 
descendants  reside  at  this  day.  Their  establishments  are  large,  their 
houses  spacious  and  respectable,  and  wearing  the  appearance  of  substan- 
tial comfort.  Trees  of  immdnse  size,  in  clumps  or  in  avenues,  of  oaky 
pine,  chesnut,  and  others  of  European  origin,  point  out  at  a  distance  the 
habitation  of  the  wine-planter.  The  orange,  the  lemon,  the  guavB,  the 
pomegranate,  imd  many  other  tropical  fruits,  mingle  with  those  of  Europe 
in  their  orchards,  and  their  gardens  are  abundantly  stocked  with  all  the 
useful  culinary  vegetables,  llieir  extensive  vineyards  are  enclosed  gene- 
rally with  thick  and  lofty  screens  of  oak,  which  part  with  their  leaves  only 
three  months  in  the  year,  and  throw  out  annual  shoots  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  length.  The  hedge-rows  are  sometimes  of  quince,  pomegranate, 
and  even  of  myrtle.  In  describing  one  of  these  comfortable  retreats, 
Lichtenstein  says,  '*  Its  situation  under  the  lofty,  steep,  and  craggy  moun- 
tains, the  bright  green  of  the  broad  avenues  of  old  oak,  the  excellently 
husbanded  pastures  and  corn-fields,  the  nice-dressed  vineyards,  orchaids, 
and  orangeries ;  the  sight  of  numberless  well-fed  cattle,  and  the  widely 
extended  circle  of  neat  buildings  for  bams,  stables,  wine-presses,  and 
woricshops,  formed  altogether  a  most  delightful  assemblage  of  objects. 
Easy  affluence,  rational  utility,  prudent  caution,  and  usefid  attention  to 
every  thing  being  kept  in  the  most  exact  order,  were  every  where  conspi- 
cuous throughout  this  little  domain."  Their  horses  and  cattle*-«f  which 
they  have  generally  a  sufficient  stock  for  the  supply  of  their  numerous  &- 
milies — are  usually  kept  at  some  distant  loan-farm,  held  by  them  in  addition 
to  their  freeholds.  They  visit  their  friends,  or  go  to  church  or  market,  in 
waggons  covered  with  tents,  and  drawn  by  six  or  eight  horses,  which  they 
drive  sitting  on  the  front  seat,  more  by  the  exercise  of  a  long  whip  than  by 
the  rein, — guding  them  with  wondOTful  dexterity  at  a  full  gallop,  over 
heathy  and  deep  sands,  or  up  and  down  the  steep  and  stony  passes  of  high 
and  rugged  hills.  The  wealthiest  gentleman-fieuriner  in  England  cannot  be 
more  independent  than  one  of  these  old  family-freeholden  at  the  c^>e  of 
Good  Hope. 

The  corn-boon  live  in,  or  near  the  Cape  district,  mostly  on  freehold 
estates,  and  are  in  general  a  very  wealthy  people.  They  chiefly  inhabit 
that  portion  of  the  Cape  district  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Saldan- 
ha  Bay,  and  most  parts  of  Stellenbosch,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  range 
of  mountains,  as  far  as  four  or  five  days'  journey  from  Cape  Town.  Moat 
of  them  cultivate  the  vine  also  for  their  own  use,  and  since  its  advaaoiBd 
price,  even  those  beyond  the  mountains  bring  wine  to  the  Cape  market. 
Many  of  them  aoB  substantial  fiEurmera,  who  can  send  to  the  capital  4000 
or  5000  bushels  of  wheat  annually,  besides  their  own  supply,  which  is 
not  trifling,  and  that  of  their  neighboun  who  content  themselves  with 
grazing  cattle.  Their  houses  are,  generally,  much  inferior  to  those  of  the 
wine-boor,  and'they  are  usually  to  be  known  by  six  or  eight  trees^  generally 
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4Mk,  whufa  look  aa  if  thay  were  placed  tbero  merely  to  ehovr,  by  their 

.freahneaa  and  lazniiance  ef  gromby  that  the  ownera  iiiif;ht  hate  edien  in 

diffiBrant  parte  of  their  piemiaea  tf  they  had  not  predetaonined  ^tmt  it 

•ehonkl  not  be  ao.    The  Tineyard  of  the  com*boor  ia  the  only  patch  he 

•haa«ncloaed,  wleaa  he  ahoold  haTP--  which  is  not  often  the  caae    a  anwll 

garden,  with  a  few  atng|[^ing  cabbagaa ;  or^-which  ia  atill  boib  mm— -on 

•rahaid  of  eaangaa,  peaohea,  and  the  more  eoflninon  froHa  of  the  coanAiy 

The  CafM  cemthoor ia amoat  nnakilfiol  agricnltnriat.    He  knows  noifaii^ 

of  the«d«antagea  of  a  ralalien.of  crapa ;  nor  haa  he  the  acioat  diataoi  n^ 

tien  ofiraiaing  any  other  gvacn  food  except  a  little  barley  or  muae ;  iboiigh 

tanipa,  carreli,  pelatoea,  loeemy  cIoTer,  and,  we  ha^e  leaaon  to  tha^ 

.flfary  kind  of  artifioial  giaaa  weald  do  well  in  thia  cliaiate.    No  pnmaioa 

of  dty  (iaod  ia  ever  made  to  meet  .the  contiiigeocy.of  a  drought,  and,  in 

cimaa^nancg  of  thia  negleet,  the  eafttle  aometimea  perish  in  great  imnribwa. 

Wheat  ia  the  only  giain  which  be  caltLvatea  for  the.maiket.     Hia  .pkmgh 

•*^en  QHwieldy  machine,  heavily  dn^j^ged  along  1^  12  or  16  aiwn  ■  ■only 

aoralehea  the  anrfiace,  and  avoida  any  little  patch  that  may  be  atony  or 

hnahy,  or  a  little  atifier  than  the  raat.    He  aometimea  toina  the  gnmnd  to 

let  it  lie  MiaWf  bat  seldom  gives  himself  the  tronble.of  collecting  mamne; 

yet  he  rarely  reapa  lem  than  15  for  one;  firaqnently  fimm  20  to  30,  and, 

.whan  he  baa  the  command  of  water,  a  great  deal  more.    In  few  parts  ti 

the  world  ia  finer  wheat  mtaadthan  at  the  Cape.    Speeimeaa  of  it  hate 

■been  ezbtbited  in  Mark  lane,  which  were  considered  superior  to  evm|r 

other  in  the  mecket.    The  grennds  of  the  corn-boor  beiog  unenclosed, 

.they  have  all  the  qipearanoe,  when  the  gmin  ia  ^,  of  ^thy  waatea, 

thoagh  by  a  modacato  ahare  of  labour,  they  might  in  two  qr  three  yearn  ba 

.coflspteely  aheltered  and  protected  by  bedge-rowa  of  oak,  or  of  the  Aanr- 

.Anxmi,  wbidi  growa  atill  more  rapidUy.    We  have  very  little  doubt,  tthat 

the  hawthorn  would  answer  ramadcably  well ;  and.the  Imnoa  mabesr^a  ak- 

•oallent  teoe.    By  a  little  exertion  of  akill  and  labour,  water  jnigh^  -he 

imaed  tem  the  rivers,  which  generally  run  m  deep  chasms,  and  thwa  he 

-made  auaileble  to  the  irrigation  of  land ;  in  wUcb  caae  the  letmaa  ffcogld 

at  leaat  doidile  thoae  now  obtained. 

The  Vee^-baor^  at  grasier,  is  atill  more  slothful,  and  a  great  deal  meee 
eavBge  than  the  honHoor.  He  generally  possesses  a  tmctof  Aotleaa^bsai 
5000  acres,  and  conaefuently  haa  no  neighbours  within  some  miles  of -him. 
By  meaaa  of  spirits  and  tobacco,  he  baa  not  only  contrived  to  juggle  iba 
poor  Hottentot  out  of  his  cattle,  but  has  alao  compelled  bim  to  boeesne 
their  keeper.  Having  thua  no  regular  empk>yment  at  home,  b^  to  hill 
time,  and  break  the  even  tenor  of  a  hay  life,  frequently  mama  abroad  to 
deatroy  game,  or,  in  defrmlt  of  other  sport,  to  shoot  fnld  Hottontota  or 
Boi^aainen  Hia  enormona  musket,  which  .he  cAlls  a  roer^  is  bis  insepara- 
ble compaaien  ;  indeed,  be  would  not  conaidar  himself  eafe  without  it: 
:with  it  be  traveb  with  confidence,  for  ao  expert  ia  he  in  hitting  the  -maik, 
that  he  aeldom  faila  to  bring  down  his  object,  whether  it  be  a  Bushman  or 
•  wild  beaat,  with  a  single  ball.  To  an  European,  the  whole  eatabliah- 
mant  of  a  Vee-boor  prseents  a  scene  of  filth  and  discomfort  which  oould 
.  aoarcely  bo  iaaagined.  His  hovel,  generally  perched  upon  an  emioeooe 
that  no  boatiie  attack  may  be  made  upon  it  unperoeived,  whether  by  man 
or  beast,  baa  neither  tree  nor  ahrub,  nor  blade  of  graas  near  it :  a  few  atiaw 
huts,  with  a  number  of  Hottentot  women  and  children,  naked  or  half- 
dotbed  m  aheep  skins,  are  the  principal  objecto  that  attract  the  eye.  Be- 
tween these  huts  and  the  boors  house,  is  the  pen  or  kraaVin  which  the  cat- 
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tie  and  tlieep  are  shut  up  at  night,  to  protect  them  frOkO  the  wolree  and 
hyanas,  or  to  pieirent  tbeb  Btraying.  Hie  dang  of  theae  kraala,  die  aoo^ 
«n«lation  of  yearB,  aometiniea  risea  even  to  the  mry  eaTW  4tf  die  hooae; 
thiBy  howoTer,  aiyea  no  oonoem  to  the  hoor,  who  woidd  ipiohably  aae  k 
orertop  them  with  equal  apadiy :  the  only  ohanoe  of  Ita  ever  being  deared 
away  is  its  taking  fire,  iriiichy  In  damp  weadier,  Bometamea  happena.  Tin 
lambing  aeason  is  the  aaaaon  of  ndna^  and  generally  not  a  few  of  thelamba 
on  being  dropped,  are  amotbeied  in  die  1k^,  a  &te  whidi  alao  attenda  oo- 
caaionally  die  calrea,  and  due  where  wood  for  oonstnictiqg  abeda  might 
be  had  almoat  without  troable,  and  at  no  ezpenae :  bat  any  auggeBtton  of 
diia  kind,  leading  to  a  deviadon  from  die  good  old  mle  of  doing  aa  vadtr 
'had  done  before  him,  would  be  loat  upon  the  Cape4ioor.  Nor  doea  Ae 
interior  of  the  Vee-boor^a  eatabliahment  make  any  amenda  for  ita  eKtarior 
"filthineas.  A  clay  floor,  in  die  pita  of  which  aae  aplaahea  of  aour  miHc  or 
anud,— «  roof  open  to  the  thatch,— a  aquaie  hole  or  two  in  die  wall  far 
windows,  widiout  glaaa,— an  old  rug  or  blanket,  or  a  waftded  partidooy  aa- 
paiadng  the  aleeping  i^Murtment, — are  the  leading  featnreaof  hta  hovel.  A 
-latge  cbeati  which  serres  aa  a  table  at  home,  or  a  aeat  in  bb  waggon  when 
'he  tiavels, — a  few  ricketty  stools,  with  bottoms  of  the  diengs  of  aheep 
akins^— a  bedstead  or  two  of  die  same  fashion  and  material,-— aa  inm  paK» 
and  a  few  diBhea,— a  musket  of  tremendous  siae,  and  a  large  bom  to  caat- 
•tatn  his  gunpowder,  constitute  nearly  the  whole  inrentory  <Mf  his  ftmiann ; 
yet  tins  man  is  probably  die  owner  of  500  er  600  head  of  eatde»  and 
4000  or  5000  aheep.  To  finish  the  piotme,  bia  appeannce  ia  that  of  in- 
dolence personified.  Of  laige  dimensiona,  but  looaeiy  pot  togednr,  hia 
modona  are  thoae  of  an  automaton,  or  of  die  Brobdignagers  in  die  paate- 
mime.  Hia  dreas  oorreaponda  with  bis  person :  conaiating  of  a  loaae  im- 
buttoned  jacket  without  skirts,  hanging  orer  hia  riioulders,-*«  riurt,  die 
eoloor  of  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  describe,  open  in  the  ooMar,  dia- 
covering  a  sunburnt  neck  and  breast,  skin-toechea,  unbuttoned  at  the 
knees, — skm-sboes,  (stockings  are  out  of  the  queadon)—- and,  to  crown  the 
whole,  an  enormous  slouched  hat,  widi  a  tobacco  pipe  atack  in  the  band 
when  not  on  daty  (and  it  enjoya  no  sinecure)  in  the  mouth.  Hia  ddldran 
nm  wild  among  the  little  Hottentota,  and  his  wifis  cnmchea  within  die  bo- 
Tol  aa  listless  and  as  unwieldy  aa  himself. 

The  HottenioU7\  The  original  proprieton  of  dua  fine  soil*  the  poor 
Hottentota— die  fdmcated  stories  of  wnose  fihhiness  are  known  to  every 
achoolboy,  and  bare  made  them  proverbial  in  every  nation  of  Europe— are 
probably  the  simplest  and  moat  inofiensive  of  the  human  race.  By  open 
robbery  and  murder,  and  by  a  cruel  and  persevering  system  of  oppression 
on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  ocdonists,  diey  have  been  reduced  to  not  mucii 
more  than  15,000  souls.'  Under  the  protection  of  the  British  govcni- 
ment,  by  die  careful  instruction  of  die  Biissionaries,  and  their  increaaed 
importance  in  the  colony  as  labourera  since  die  ablation  of  the  alave  tnde, 
their  number  is  now  considerably  on  die  increase.  Greneial  Gndg,  after 
the  capture  of  the  Cape,  brought  forward,  experimentally,  the  phyaical 
and  moral  qualities  of  this  most  injured  aiid  degraded  people,  by  forming 
diem  into  a  military  corps,  vriuch,  in  point  of  diadpHne,  obedieiiee,  in- 
struction, and  cleaniine$9f  were  not  at  all  behind  European  troopa.    The 

'  <*  Under  tiie  Dutch  govenunent,  it  wsb  considered  as  a  aevsm  crime  to  meDtion  tke 
■ubject  of  leligion  to  a  natiTe:  they  were  not  admitted  within  the  walls  of  the  churclieB. 
By  a  notice  stack  aboye  the  doors  <k  one  of  the  churches,  *  Hottentots  and  dogf  were  for- 
bidden to  enter !" ^Pbiuf. 
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truth  is  that  the  filthy  appearance  of  the  Hottentot  was  never  firom 
choice  but  necessity.  The  anxiety  which  he  now  shows  to  get  quit  of  his 
sheep-skin  clothing  for  cotton,  linen,  or  woollen,  and  to  keep  his  person 
clean,  proTes  that  he  is  far  more  sensible  than  the  boor  to  the  comforts  of 
dvilized  life.  "  Whoerer,"  says  the  excellent  Mr  Latrobe,  the  father  of 
the  Moravians  in  this  country,  ^  charges  the  Hottentots  with  being  infe- 
rior to  other  people  of  the  same  class,  as  to  education  and  the  means  of 
improvement,  knows  nothing  about  them.  They  are,  in  general,  mors 
sensible,  and  possess  better  judgments  than  most  Europeans,  equally  des- 
titute of  the  means  of  instruction.''  At  BamatCs  KUxfy  or  the  *■  Monkey's 
Ravine,'  which  general  Jansens  altered  into  Gnadenihaly  or  the  *  Valley 
of  Ghace,'  ISO  miles  £.  by  N.  of  Cape  Town,  is  an  establishment  of  these 
poor  despised  people,  nnder  the  care  of  missionaries,  founded  in  1737.  The 
place  was  once  a  perfect  wilderness.  It  consists  now  of  a  beautiful  village 
containing  1400  Hottentot  inhabitants.  Every  cottage  has  a  garden.  A 
•  lew  of  the  poorer  class  still  wear  sheep-skins,  and  their  children  go  naked ; 
but  the  far  greater  part  of  them  make  a  point  of  providing  themselves  with 
jackets  atfd  trowsers  and  other  articles  of  European  dress,  which  they  al- 
ways wear  on  Sundays.  Both  before  and  after  meals  they  sing  grace  in 
the  sweetest  tones  imaginable.  The  place  externally  has  the  appearanos 
of  a  little  paradise:  and,  let  it  be  remembered  this  is  only  one  of  a  gnat 
number  of  these  missionary  stations.  The  Hottentots  are  of  a  deep  brown 
or  yellow-brown  colour ;  their  eyes  are  pure  white ;  their  head  is  small ; 
the  face,  very  wide  above,  ends  in  a  point ;  their  cheek-bones  are  promi- 
nent^ their  eyes  sunk ;  the  nose  fiat ;  the  lips  thick ;  the  tee^  whits ;  and 
the  hand  and  foot  rather  smalL  They  are  well-made  and  tall ;  thdr  hair 
is  black,  either  curled  or  woolly,  and  they  have  little  or  no  beard.  Barrow 
and  6randpr6  conceive  them  to  be  of  Chinese  origin.  Tliey  call  them* 
selves  Gkhui»gkhuiy  pronounced  with  a  dick  of  the  tongue  or  throat ;  and 
say  that  they  did  not  come  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  but  over  the  sea. 
The  Hottentots  are  divided  into  several  tribes.  The  Dammarras  occupy 
the  most  northern  part  of  the  country,  beyond  the  Copper  mocmtains,  to 
the  21  St  degree  of  latitude,  or  as  far  as  Uie  country  of  the  Makoeees. 
The  Great  Namaquas  have  ascended  the  banks  of  the  Orange  River,  in  a 
N.  E.  direction.  The  Lilile  Namaauai  are  found  to  the  S.  of  the  same 
river.  The  KabMquas  and  Geisstquas  appear  to  be  branches  of  the 
Namaquas.  The  Koranas  or  Kora^HoUeniots  occupy  a  central  country 
of  great  extent.  Mr  Campbell  says  their  chief  towns  are  to  be  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Orange  river. 

The  Bushmen."^  On  the  confines  of  the  colony,  to  the  north,  inhabit 
the  BoMJetmeHy  or  '  Bushmen,'  called  by  the  Koranas  Saabs^  a  tribe, 
among  the  most  debased  that  have  yet  been  discovered  of  the  human  race. 
They  appear  to  be  a  branch  very  anciently  separated  from  the  Hottentota. 
Hunger  and  cold,  and  every  species  of  privation  and  distress,  have  cramped 
their  growth,  and  dwindled  Uiem  down  to  a  stature  the  most  diminutive ; 
the  middle  size  of  the  men  being  about  4  feet  6  inches,  and  of  the  other 
sex  4  feet ;  many  are  several  inches  below  tins  standard.  They  are  hi- 
deously ugly  in  shape  and  feature  ;  the  outline  of  the  £m»  triangular  and 
concave  ;  the  cheek-bones  high ;  the  chin  sharp  and  prominent ;  the  noee 
fiat, — ^the  lips  thick, — ^tfae  eyes  obliquely  placed  in  the  head,  nairow,  sunk, 
keen,  and  always  in  motion, — ^their  colour  that  of  a  withered  tobacco  leaf, 
concealed  by  a  coating  of  dirt  and  grease,  excepting  in  places  where  it  may 
happen  to  be  peeled  off,— their  legs,  thighs,  and  arms,  lean,  withered,  and 
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diTetted  of  all  i^ipeannce  of  mcscley^the  joints  Iarge>  and  the  belly  pro- 
taberant !  A  Bosjesman  is  a  true  '  Pinch — ^a  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp- 
looking  wretch,  a  Hying  dead  man.'  The  clothing  of  the  men  consists  of  a 
raw  skin  of  a  sheep,  or  goat,  or  antelope,  to  whidi  the  women  add  a  belt 
of  the  same  material ;  and  to  this  is  appended  in  front  another  piece  of 
skin,  cnt  into  narrow  thongs,  and  affording  bat  a  partial  covering  to  what 
they  8|>pear  but  little  careful  to  conceal.  They  sometimes  wear  round 
their  ancles  twisted  thongs  of  skins,  and  have  bits  of  copper,  or  shells,  or 
glass  beads  round  the  neck,  or  dangling  from  the  curling  tufts  of  their 
greasy  hair, — ^hair,  unlike  that  of  any  other  human  beings,  growing  in  little 
detadied  pellets  on  the  scalp.  Erery  Bosjesman  carries  a  small  bow  of 
about  2  feet  6  inches  in  length,  with  a  quiver  on  his  back  filled  with 
barbed  arrows  about  18  inches  in  length,  and  poisoned  by  the  juice  of  the 
lUUeris  bulb ;  these,  when  he  sallies  forth  to  fight  or  plunder,  are  stuck  in  . 
a  fillet  of  skin  round  the  head ;  and  he  has  generally  thrust  through  the 
cartilage  of  his  nose  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  porcupine-qtiilL  The  house  of  a 
Bo^esman  is  easily  earned  about  with  him.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  mat 
of  rushes  or  tong-grass,  bent  between  two  sticks  into  a  semicircular  shape 
over  a  hollow  in  the  ground,  scooped  out  like  the  nest  of  the  ostrich,  in 
which  he  coils  himself  round  when  he  lies  down  to  sleep,  like  most  of  the 
quadrupeds ;  frequently  his  only  abode  is  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  rocks 
or  caverns  of  the  mountains.  Communities  or  fieunilies,  of  a  character  si- 
milar to  what  we  understand  by  the  term  BuahmeUy  inhabit  all  the  barren 
wastes  of  Great  Namaqualand.  To  the  north  of  these  miserable  people, . 
several  missionary  stations  have  been  occupied  with  considerable  success, 
and  by  means  of  these  missions  we  have  been  made  acquainted  with  a  Gon-> 
sidenible  tract  of  country  formerly  imknown. 

The  Ctvffres,'}     We  must  refer  our  readers  to  our  next  article  for  an 
account  oithe  third  native  race  of  the  southern  point  of  Africa. 

Langruages,^    Besides  the  Dutch  and  English  languages  spoken  among 
the  colonists,  the  frequent  visits  of  trading  vessels  have  made  several  other 
languages  to  be  conmionly  understood.     Such  as  the  French,  the  Portu- 
guese, and  the  Malay.     Of  the  Hottentots  and  Caffres  the  languages  are 
entirely  different.     That  of  the  former  is  of  a  barbarous  structure,  possess- 
ing some  remarkable  verbal  affinities  to  the  Mongolian  and  Kalmuck,  and 
some  words  it  is  said  in  common  with  the  Hindostanee,  and  of  a  pronun-. 
Giation  so  harsh  and  difficult  as  to  be  grating  to  an  European  ear,  and 
almost  impossible  to  an  European  tongue.     In  pronouncing  many  of  their 
words,  the  tongue  b  forcibly  pressed,  sometimes  against  the  teeth,  some- 
times against  ^e  palate,  producing  a  combination  of  sounds  which  no  cha- 
racter with  which  we  are  acquainted  can  indicate.     The  diphthongs  eao 
aaOy  and  ouou  predominate,  and  the  phrase  frequently  ends  with  a  final  ing. 
This  mode  of  pronunciation  gives  the  language  a  sound  so  guttural  and 
harsh,  as  to  be  extremely  disagreeable.     The  language  of  the  Caffiies  is 
said  to  be  soft  and  sonorous,  with  ^  harmonious  pronunciation,  easily 
acquired  by  strangers.     They  are  said  to  want  the  letter  r.     They  cannot, 
therefore,  pronounce  the  name  by  which  they  are  generally  known,  which 
has  been  applied  to  this  tribe  only  accidentally.     They  call  themselves 
Kauisie.     Nothing  like  a  written  character  exists  either  among  them  or 
the  Hottentots.     "  Savage  tribes,'*  remarks  Malte  Brun,  *'  are  continually 
changing  their  idioms;  every  new  chief  wishes  to  introduce  some  new 
form  of  speech,  hence  arise  an  instability  and  midtiplication  of  dialects 
which  perplex  critical  study.     This  is  a  general  phenomenon  both  in  Asia 
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and  America.  It  is  particslarly  the  caae  in  tfaa  cwloaiB  of  dn  dfiftnat 
Hottentot  idioms  which  are  oontinnally  varying.**  The  Boshiftiea  ipeak  m 
Uotteotot  dialect ;  bmt  the  idiom  is  sid£cieiitiy  strong  to  prevent  the  two 
races  of  people  from  canmranicating  with  each  other  except  by  aigna. 

Simon.'}  We  regfet  to  state  that  slavery  still  ezisto  at  the  Cs^  The 
Negio  slme  were  origiiially  brought  by  the  Dntdi  firom  Madagascar  and 
Moflnmbiqno.  The  Maky  slaves  are  artisans,  their  females  honse-eenrants. 
The  most  valnaUe  class  of  slaves  is  the  J^ricamdery — ^the  African  bom 
slave,  the  produce  of  a  C^w  Dutchman  and  a  slscve-girL  They  ate  not 
mnch  daricer  than  Europeans,  and  are  the  oonfidentijd  servants  of  their 
masten.  Since  this  colony  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Britidt,  UMiasuiei 
have  been  taken  for  improving  the  condition  of  these  slaveOi  An  ordixianoe 
to  this  efiect,  whidi  was  pot  into  effect  on  the  Ist  of  Augast  1826,  has 
already  been  prodoctive  of  much  good.^ 

Gaoemment*}  Since  the  capture  of  tfaia  oolony  in  1806,  the  govern- 
ment has  been  rather  of  a  military  than  of  a  civil  dianoter ;  as  the  governor 
WH  not  only  the  first  civil  officer,  but  the  consmander  of  the  foroea.  He 
waa  assisted  in  the  civil  admimstratum  by  legal  aasesson.  Since  the  recall 
of  the  late  governor,  lord  Charles  Somerset,  great  amelioration  and  redue- 
tiotts  have  taken  place  in  the  judicial  and  executive  establishmfait  of  this 
colony.  Trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases  baa  been  introduced ;  and  a  new 
supreme  court  instituted,  which  opens  to  the  oolonists  all  the  advantagea 
of  an  Enghflh  court  of  unlimited  jurisdiction.  It  is  composed  of  a  choel 
justice  and  S  puisne  judges,  whose  appointments  are  rendered  by  die 
charter  m  independent  as  dioae  of  Englisk  judges,  a  regulation  of  whoch 
we  believe  the  present  is  the  first  instance,  but  whidi  we  hope  will  in  future 

*  Th«  chief  poioU  embraced  in  the  ordinuMse  of  the  Cim  aov^rnmeot  ma^be  cao- 
cimted  in  a  few  werde.     Ae  in  the  other  elavo-eolonlee— ue  work  of  ooioliontieB  ho- 


gine  with  the  oppoiotawDtof  a  foordion  of  elovee,  who,  attiwoape  of  Good  Hope*  la  to 
imite  the  fnnctiooe  of  tho  io^Mctor  of  the  davo-na^itrj  with  thoee  of  tho  now  oflloe. 
Tho'  eeoood  important  point  in  tlie  ocdinanoe  nlateB  to  tho  obeartatioD  of  Snndaj. 
Shnday-markele  are  prohibited, —the  elavee  are  protoetod  againet  tlio  omotlOD  of  lahoor 
on  that  daf,— and  nnatere  are  pohiMted,  noder  penaltlee,  fme  reelraltflni  thoir  eln^foe 
tnm  going  to  ehoreh.  Tho  third  regolation  of  importance  reetride  elavo-labonr  In  tho 
fleide,  or  gardens,  to  10  boore  for  one  portion  of  the  year,  and  18  hoore  the  other.  We 
may  aention  aa  the  fourth,  tho  article  which  limtta  the  InOictUm  of  corpmai  pnnlab* 
aaenl  to  Sft  etripee  for  male  elav«%  and  abotiabee  poblio  flogging  entirely  aa  wiipaoia  l»> 
malee.  We  mention  public  flogging,  lieoanee  a  apeciee  of  oomeetlc  chaatiaraient  by 
*  whipping  privately  on  the  ahonlaera*  ia  etin  very  carefolly  retained.  By  another  ar- 
tMo^  the  teetimoay  of  a  elave  le  to  be  received  In  aid  or  In  explanatieo  of  the  evid4neo  of 
hU  etripee,  if  he  complalne  of  hard  treatment,  and  may  be  adaaitted  in  ciTil  oaaaa,  eaeept 
when  bis  naaeter  ia  one  of  the  portiee.  A  proviaion  ia  made  for  allowing  the  eofemniza- 
tion  of  marriagee  between  elavee  belonging  to  the  aame  or  dlfTercnt  maatora.  If  the 
MHMtera  aire  their  conaent,  no  peraon  can  cr  couraa  forbid  the  bane ;  and  if  they  refiaaa^ 
the  guardian  may  oyerrale  their  objectlona,  or  diapenae  with  their  authority.  The  ^il- 
dren  of  anch  marriagee  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  mother.  It  b  proTided  In  another 
oianae,  that  children  between  three  and  ten  moat  be  cent  to  the  free  achoola.  Tho  artida 
wUch  rdataa  to  mannmlailoo  ie,  of  ceaonw,  of  great  importance ;  elavee  an  to  be  ailowod 
to  porchaae  tbdr  freedom  by  paying  their  appraiaed  valoe,  on  proof  that  the  monev  haa 
Been  acquired  by  lawfid  meana.  Ai  a  Mvingt'  bank  ia  already  eatabliabed  in  the  celaiiy, 
provieion  le  ordered  to  bo  made,  to  give  tho  fiilleet  cfliMt  to  ite  regnlatione  in  fovoor  of 
ahivee,  who  may  make  it  a  depoeit  for  their  eaminga.  They  are  to  receive  i  per  oenL 
on  every  anm  above  She.,  and,  in  contemplation  of  death,  may  diapoee  of  their  oontriba- 
tiona  to  any  peraoo  they  chooee  by  making  a  dedaratlon  in  hie  fovour,  which  dedamtloB 
aiiall  bo  recorded  and  deemed  the  laat  will  of  the  party.  The  regiatrar  and  guardian  of 
the  alavea  is  to  frame  and  tranamit  through  the  governor  a  half-yearly  report  on  all 
matters  relating  to  hie  ofllce  to  the  minister  for  the  colonial  department  at  home.  The 
Sfmik  Aftican  Adeertimr  eaya,  that  of  only  two  articlee  have  any  oompteintB  hem  heard 
—the  prohibition  of  voinntary  field^laboor  on  Sundays,  and  the  right  given  to  the  ainvua 
to  enforce  their  manumission  on  paying  their  value.  A  philanthropio  eoeiety  was  eata. 
-!!^.^  *^  the  Cape,  in  July  18S8  for  aniating  doMrving  alavea  and  alav«-chlldren  lo  pur- 
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W  adopted  k  all  our  colonial  appointmants.  The  rafremw  of  tbi  ootonj 
aiiaes  fiom  ▼ariooa  sources,  the  principal  of  which  are :  land,  imporl-diltieay 
atanpey  and  duties  on  sales  and  transfers.  Tlie  ezpenditnre  has  nsnally 
ozoeeded  the  revenue,  which  in  1829  was  £97,000 ;  hot  the  full  nesonrees 
of  this  country  have  not  yet  been  called  into  action,  and  its  value  must  be 
eatinialed  at  present,  not  by  its  actoal  revenue,  but  from  the  divumstaBoe 
of  its  forming  a  connecdnf  link  betwe^i  Great  Britain  and  her  possessioaa 
in  the  East.  English  chaplains  have  been  ^pointed  for  the  English  settlers 
and  garrison  at  Cape  Town,  and  for  each  district.  The  salary  of  the  dis- 
trtct-chapluBs  is  £130  with  a  house  and  harm.  The  London,  Weeleyan, 
Moravian,  and  Gla^ow  Missionary  Societies  have  several  agenta  m  thia 
qinarter.     The  Malays  have  their  own  imaiun  in  Cape  Town. 

ToPOGBAPHY.]  We  shall  e<Mnmence  our  brief  topographical  sketcb 
with  the  seat  of  government. 

Cape  DiatriH  and  TWn.]  The  Cape  district  is  at  once  the  snaalleal 
and  most  populous  in  this  colony,  containing  in  1823,  on  a  surface  of  about 
S,240  square  milee,  a  population,  exclusive  of  the  ci^ital,  of  7,4i62  souls* 
With  the  population  of  the  d^ital,  it  cannot  now  be  under  28,000  souk. 
It  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  penintufa  im  which  the  town  is  built,  about 
SO  miles  in  length  and  8  in  breadth,  connected  with  the  continent  byalow  flal 
lathmus, — and  a  slip  of  land  extending  from  ^  shore  of  Table  bay  to  the 
month  of  Berg  river,  or  about  80  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  25  from  £.  to  W. 

C^>e-town  is  situated  in  a  valley,  at  the  foot  of  Table  mountain,  and  at 
the  S.E.  angle  of  Table  bay.  It  was  founded  in  1652,  and  is  built  with 
great  regularity,  and  with  a  considerable  degree  of  elegance.  The  streets^ 
which  are  wiile,  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  houses,  about 
1500  in  number,  for  the  most  part  are  of  stone,  cemented  with  a  glutinous 
kind  of  earth,  and  are  generally  whitewashed  on  the  outside.  Their  height 
ia  seldom  more  than  two  floors,  i*equent  storms  rendering  a  greater  eleva* 
tion  dangerous.  For  the  same  reason,  thatch  was  long  preferred  to  tilas  or 
aliing^es ;  but  the  frequent  damage  done  to  thatched  houses  by  fire,  latterly 
induced  the  inhabitants  to  roof  their  houses  with  tiles  or  slates.  Every 
thing  is  neat  and  clean,  and  the  furniture  of  the  higher  ranks,  if  not,  accords 
ing  to  European  notions,  elegant,  is  at  least  rich.  Notwithstanding  the 
r^cdarity  of  the  plan,  and  the  breadth  of  the  streets,  they  are  yet  rough 
and  unpaved.  Many  of  the  houses  have  trees  planted  before  them,  which 
give  a  rural  appearance  to  the  town.  The  castle  is  a  large  pentagonal  for- 
tress, on  the  south-eastern  or  inland  side  of  the  town,  close  to  the  water^a 
edge.  The  colonial  office  possesses  a  fine  collection  of  books.  To  the 
Bouthwaid  of  the  town  a  great  number  of  elegant  villas  are  scattered  about, 
aoad  the  scenery  resembles  that  of  the  rich  and  cultivated  dirtricts  of  Eng- 
land. Labour,  house-rent,  and  fire-wood,  constitute  a  large  proportion  ot 
the  expenses  of  living  at  Cape-town ;  fruit,  vegetables,  and  sea-fish  aie 
<almndait  and  -cheap.  Horae-races,  balls,  masquerades,  and  Sunday*pn^ 
menades  in  the  govenkiienft-gBrdens,  form  the  leading,  amusements.  The 
*•  Cape  Literary  Society,'  founded  in  1824,  and  revived  m  1828,  is  a  very 
)»onnsmg  institution.  Tbie  'South  African  Instittttion,'  establiahed  in 
1829,  for  investigating  the  geography,  history,  and  resources  of  South 
Afiica,  is  likely  to  prove  a  still  more  important  acquisition  to  the  colony. 
In  1824  the  popnlatiou  of  Cape-town  stood  as  follows :  White  Inhabitants 
8,246;  Free  Blacks  1,870;  Prize-apprentices  956;  Hottentots  520; 
Slaves  7,076«— Total  18,668  souls. 

Stettenb^ich  and  Drakenstmn.']     The   district  of  Stellenbosch  and 
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Dnkflogtem  formeriy  indaded  the  coontiy  from  Cape  UAgwSks,  the 
•outhenuDost  point  of  Africa,  to  the  river  Kooesie,  the  noithemmost  boan- 
daiy  of  the  colony,  being  a  line  of  380  miles  in  length  and  150  in  hreadth. 
But  of  this  territory  consists  of  naked  moontains  and  arid  plains,  but  the 
remainder  is  a  froitfrd  soil  stretching  along  the  great  chain  of  moontains 
from  False  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  Elephant's  river.  Forests  of  magnificent 
oaks  exist  to  the  £.  of  False  Bay,  in  that  part  called  Hottentot  HoUatuL 
SteUenboich  is  a  handsome  village,  about  26  miles  K  of  Ca^ie-towny 
founded  in  1670. 

ZwellendamJ^  The  district  of  Zwellendam,  previous  to  the  late  sabdivi* 
sion  of  the  colony,  included  the  coast  between  the  Breede  river  on  the  W- 
and  the  Camtoos  river  on  the  £.,  running  northerly  to  the  Black  mountains. 
Its  length  was  about  380  and  its  breadth  60  miles.  The  principal  village 
consists  of  about  30  houses  irregularly  disposed  in  a  fertile  valley. — In  ^is 
district  MosMel  Bay  opens  to  the  S.£.  and  affords  a  safe  anchorage  when 
winds  blow  from  S.S.W.,  W.,  and  round  E.N.E.  Here  is  a  magazine  for 
the  reception  of  grain  previous  to  export — The  next  division  to  Mossel 
Bay  IB  the  Auimccquas  Land^  extending  as  iar  as  the  Kayman  or  Crocodile 
river.  The  mountains  here  are  covered  with  forests,  and  the  land  affords 
sustenance  to  immense  herds  of  cattle. — Pletieruberg's  Bay  begins  at  the 
Kaiman  river  and  continues  to  the  inaccessible  forests  of  Sitsiskamma. 
This  tract  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  produces  fine  large  timber. 

Graof  Reynei,^  Tlus  district,  previous  to  its  subdivision,  extended  to 
the  eastern  limits  of  the  colony,  500  miles  frcnn  Cape-town.  The  Great 
Fish  River,  the  Tarka,  the  Bamboeberg,  and  the  Zuureberg,  divided  it  from 
the  Caflfres  on  the  £. ;  the  Camtoos  river,  the  Lion's  river,  and  the  Nien- 
weveld  mountains  from  Zwellendam  and  Stellenbosch  districts  on  Uie  W.; 
Flettenberg  Landmark,  the  great  Table  mountains,  and  the  Karrooberg 
from  the  Bosjesman  Hottentots  on  the  N.  The  mean  length  and  breadth 
of  the  district  was  about  250  by  160  miles.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
graziers.  Herds  of  15,000  springboks  have  sometimes  been  observed 
grazing  here.  Zebras,  lions,  and  buflyoes  occur. — Algoa  Bay^  in  this  dis- 
trict, is  open  to  every  point  of  the  compass  from  N.E.  to  S.E.,  with  good 
anchorage  in  5  frithoms  water.  The  vrinds  blow  three-fourths  of  the  year 
from  N.W.,  when  the  bay  is  quite  smooth.  It  b  about  20  miles  in  com- 
pass, and  abounds  in  every  sort  of  fish.  The  black  whale  resorts  to  it  in 
great  numberB.  In  1828  the  raw  and  estimated  produce  of  cattle  exported 
from  this  place  amounted  to  £32,089. — It  was  in  this  neighbourhood  tlist 
Dr  Vanderkemp  fixed  his  residence,  and  founded  BelheUdorp  in  rather  an 
unpronusing  situation,  450  miles  E.  of  Cape-town.  Nevertheless  the  Hot- 
tentot race  have  made  r^id  improvement  here,  and  this  too  while  the 
missions  were  exposed  to  the  incessant  persecution,  not  merely  of  the  pro- 
vincial frmctionaries,  but  of  the  colonml  government  itself. — UlUnhage, 
about  18  miles  from  the  bay,  is  the  principal  town  in  the  district.  The 
surrounding  country  is  fine,  and  abounds  widi  game. 

Authari^^  Vaillant's  Travels  in  Africa. — Barrow's  Travels  in  Southern 
Africa,  2  vols.  4to.  1806.— Lichtenstem's  Voyage  to  the  Cape. — Latrobe's 
Journal,  4to.  1818.— Campbell's  Travels  in  Africa,  2  vols.  8vo.  1822.— 
Burchell's  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Southern  Africa,  2  vols.  4to.  1822-4 
— Colebrook's  State  of  the  Cape  in  1822.— Thompson's  Travels  in  South- 
em  Africa,  2  vols.  8vo.  1827.— Philip's  Researches  in  Southern  Africa, 
2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1828 — Rose's  Four  Years  in  Africa,  8vo.  Lond.  1829. 
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SoMB  geographers  apply  the  term  Caffraria  to  the  whole  tract  of  country 
extending  from  Mozamhiqne  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Cape  territory,  and  in- 
definitely westwards ;  which,  howeyer,  is  capahle  of  a  minnter  division  into 
the  four  following  districts :  The  country  of  the  Baroobof  on  the  N.W. : 
the  district  of  Monomotapa  on  the  N.  E. ;  Caffraria  Proper  on  the  S.E. ; 
and  the  country  of  the  Beischuanas  on  the  S.  W.  These  countries  are 
inhabited  hy  a  multitude  of  different  tribes,  but  all  apparently  belonging 
to  the  great  Cafire  stem ;  we  shall  therefore  preface  our  topographical  ac- 
count of  the  country  with  a  general  description  of  the  Caffre  nations. 

Of  the  names  Caffre  and  Caffraria,!^  "  The  Portuguese  navigators," 
says  Malte  Brun,  "  after  doubling  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  found  the  in- 
liabitants  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  more  advanced  in  civilization  as 
they  approached  the  N.,  where  the  Arabs  had  introduced  their  own  man- 
ners and  religious  belief.  These  Mahommedans  designated,  under  the 
vague  name  of  Caffres  or  ^  heretics^  all  the  natives  of  those  countries  into 
which  the  Mussulman  religion  had  not  been  introduced.  Under  the  name 
of  Ciifarahy  or  Caffraria,  the  Arabian  geographers  comprehended  the 
whole  interior  of  Africa.  Caffraria  might  thus  reach  to  Nigritia,  line  the 
Indian  ocean  from  Zeila  as  far  as  Brava,  and  again  extend  to  the  borders 
of  the  sea  to  the  S.  of  Sofrila.  In  proportion  as  the  specific  names  of 
kingdoms  and  people  became  known  to  Europeans,  the  extent  of  Caffraria 
diminished  on  the  maps,  and  had  nearly  become  extinct.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape,  while  extending  by  degrees  the  limits  of 
their  colony  towards  the  E.,  found  it  necessary  to  make  their  neighbours 
better  known,  they  adopted  the  Arabic  name,  transmitted  by  the  Portu- 
guese writers,  with  a  view  of  applying  it  particularly  to  the  tribe  with 
whom  they  were  in  immediate  contact,  the  true  name  of  which  is  Koussa, 
We  conceive  that  the  term  Caffre  may  be  provisionally  employed  for  de- 
signating the  predominant,  and  probably  the  indigenous  race  of  eastern 
Africa,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  apply  it  to  any 
particular  colony." 

The  Caffres.^  The  head  of  these  people  like  that  of  Europeans,  pre- 
sents a  raised  arch ;  the  nose,  far  from  being  flat,  approaches  the  hooked 
form ;  they  have,  however,  the  Negro's  thick  lips,  and  the  large  buttocks 
of  the  Hottentot ;  their  frizzled  hair  is  less  woolly  than  that  of  the  Negro ; 
their  beard  stronger  than  the  Hottentot's ;  a  brown  or  iron-gray  com- 
plexion appears  to  separate  them  again  from  the  Negro.  **  The  chief,*' 
says  Rose, ''  is  generally  disting[nished  frt>m  his  foUowere  by  a  carosie  of 
dger  skin,  and  by  a  narrow  tastefril-beaded  band  worn  round  the  head  ; 
and  when  he  stands  surrounded  by  his  armed  attendants  wrapped  in  their 
dark  cloaks,  it  forms  a  most  imposing  sight.  Their  figures  are  the  noblest 
that  my  eye  ever  gazed  upon ;  their  movements  the  most  gracefril,  and 
their  attitudes  the  proudest  standing-like  forms  of  monumental  bronze.  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  strong  resemblance  that  a  group  of  Cafifres  bear 
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to  the  Gnek  tad  EtroscaQ  antique  ranwiiM,  except  thtt  tke  wwwgt  dim- 
pery  it  mere  Maiity,  end  ftdls  in  simpler  folds."  The  appeamoe  of  the 
Caffie  when  prepared  for  war,  is  wild  and  singular.  Hm  caroaie  is  thrown 
aside ;  his  covering  is  an  ample  shield  formed  of  a  hardened  hide ;  this 
hangs  on  one  arm,  while  a  handle  of  five  assagyei  is  held  in  the  lig^t 
hand,  and  two  lofty  plumes  of  the  feathers  of  the  grey  cnme  are  fiutened  to 
his  head  hy  a  leathern  band.  Some  of  the  Cafire  tribes  wear  beetle- 
amulets,  the  use  of  which  we  hare  already  remarked  in  our  account  of  die 
Nubian  Negro  tribes.  The  Cafl&es  rarely  paint  their  horn  with  difieraas 
oeknuiy  as  the  Hottentots  do ;  but  often  pamt  thttr  ftoe  and  body  mi- 
formly  red,  with  the  dust  of  a  kind  of  red  chalk,  men  and  womeo ;  the 
latter  especially  adorn  their  arms,  backs,  and  braasia  with  dcstrioes  of  the 
■in  of  grains  of  idieat,  placed  in  regular  rows,  which  are  eonmonly 
double,  triple,  and  sometimes  quadruple.  Iliese  dcatrioes  are  formed  by 
thmating  a  pointed  iron  through  the  skin,  and  pulUag  it  forcibly  ^  ao  aa 
to  remain  prominent  aboTe  the  ani&oe  of  the  body,  and  to  fonn  a  kind  at 
has  reliero  worL 

From  the  striking  disrimtlarity  of  the  Caffires  to  the  'SumMuding  tiibee 
in  oountenaaoe  and  in  language,  they  hare  been  eiqiposed  not  to  be  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country  which  they  at  present  posesss.  To  say, 
howerer,  from  what  other  country  they  hare  emigrated,  would,  we  ftar, 
puazle  the  most  diligent  enquirer.  By  some  they  hare  been  conjectured 
to  be  of  an  Arabian  original ;  and  in  tlmir  progress  towards  ^  Ci^  they 
hare  been  aupposed  to  trerene  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The  Osf&e 
tribes  practise  circumcision,  but  are  said  not  to  consider  it  in  a  rehgiooa 
light.  The  only  cause  assigned  by  them  for  such  a  custom,  is,  that  it  wan 
practised  by  their  iore&tberi, — a  cause  with  which  they  expect  erery  in- 
quirer to  be  satisfied.  **  I  aerer  could  peroeire,"  says  Dr  Vandericempw 
"  thai  they  had  any  religion,  or  any  idea  i^  the  existence  of  a  God.  I  aai 
spealdag  nationally ;  for  there  are  many  indiriduals  who  hare  sone  aetiea 
of  his  existence,  which  they  hare  received  from  adjacent  aatioas.  A  d»- 
cisire  proof  of  what  I  here  say,  with  respect  to  the  national  atheism  of 
the  Caffires  is,  that  they  hare  no  word  in  their  language  to  eiq;MceB  the 
Deity. 

Custmiu.2  Their  medical  opetatioas  are,  for  the  greatest  part,  magieal; 
and  meet  of  their  complaints  are  cored  by  excrectiag  stoaes,  seipente,  bon0B» 
pieces  of  wood,  &c.  out  of  the  body  of  ihe  patieat.  in  some  cases,  tiM 
complaint  is  considered  as  a  work  of  the  devil  possessing  the  patinnt. 
When  the  deril  is  cast  out,  the  doctor  pretends  to  take  hold  of  him  to  loll 
him;  but  is  commonly  obliged  to  run  slier  him,  orer  ■lountaine  and 
through  reUeysyWith  an  assagye  in  his  hand,  and,  retoraiag,  teOs  the  ene- 
dulous  people  that  he  could  not  orertake  him,  or  that  he  has  killed  hiaa. 
I  lived  in  a  place  near  the  Ketskamma,  where  I  obserred  a  great  heap  of 
stones ;  and  that  erery  one  who  passed  by,  threw  a  stone,  or  a  handfal  of 
grass,  toit.  The  Caffre captain  who  lired  in  the  same  plaoe^  declared,  thai 
he  himself  was  totslly  ignorant  of  the  reason  of  this  custom.  The  Hotten- 
tots threw  stones  upon  the  graves  of  their  people ;  but  this  was  not  a 
grare."  They  do  not  bury  their  dead,  but  throw  them  to  the  wolree  i 
to  be  buried  is  the  king's  exclusive  privilege.  But  they  oomoioaly  lay 
their  sick  people  out  in  the  field,  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolres  beievB 
they  die,  as  soon  as  they  consider  their  case  as  desperate.  Hm^  are, 
however,  often  mistaken  in  their  proguotU  ;  and  the  side  person  returns  to 
his  house,  and  recovers.     If  not,  the  consequence  is  a  second,  and  perhaps 
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m  tbird  ezportetion ;  after  wfakb,  the  last  step  is  lo  lock  up  dia  patient  b 
his  iioaae,  with  a  little  meat  and  drink,  and  then  the  whole  kiaal  breaka 
«p,  and  they  leare  him  to  die.  **  It  waa  a  long  time,"  continues  Dr  Van- 
derkemp,  **  hefore  I  conld  trace  the  real  motives  for  thia  cmel  praotioa ; 
but  ainoe  I  am  a  little  more  acqwainted  with  the  character  of  thie  cmel 
nation,  I  think  it  ia  only  lore  to  aelf«prcaer  ration.  They  fiuicy»  that  if 
they  anffor  the  diieaae  to  go  on,  it  will  bring  on  the  whole  aodety  (I  know 
not  what)  greater  calamity.  To  preTent  this,  they  know  no  other  i^medy 
than  to  destroy  the  subject  of  the  distemper,  and  so  to  make  an  end  of  it. 
Then:  conduct,  in  other  similar  cases,  is  perfectly  aaalogoua.  When  they 
one  a  friend  in  danger  of  being  drowned,  his  panic  fnghtena  them ;  and 
they  will  nm  bam  him,  or  Uffow  stones  at  bun,  rather  than  help  him. 
Lilmwiae,  when  a  child-bearing  woman  is  seiaed  with  labour,  erery  one 
mna  from  her,  and  she  is  left  helpless.  When  they  intend  to  honour  a 
person  i^om  they  esteem,  they  giFo  him  a  new  name;  the  meaning  of 
which  is  known  only  to  him  who  inyented  it ;  and  it  is  surprisii^  how 
quickly  this  name  is  spread  over  all  the  country.  Though  they  are  ex- 
tremely aamge,  they  observe  a  peculiar  decency  in  their  manners.  I  !•• 
collect  only  one  instance  of  a  Cafire  ham  whom  an  indecent  word  esonped 
in  company ;  he  was  but  a  boy,  and  he  waa  immediately  turned  out  of 
doors  for  it." 

GooemmenL^  The  Cafie  tribes  are  divided  into  smaller  sections,  called 
kraalSf  each  of  which  has  its  own  chief  or  captain,  whose  dignity  is  hera- 
dilary.  It  often  happens  that  some  more  powerful  chief  usurps  a  kind  of 
kingly  authority  over  a  number  of  these  kraals. 

Mode  of  Uvingt  and  means  of  eubsiHence,"}  They  subsist  upon  their 
cattle,  wmch  is  only  of  the  ox  kind ;  they  haire  neither  sheep,  hogs,  nor 
friwis.  If  a  man  be  poor,  and  have  no  cattle^  he  goes  to  the  king,  or 
aome  of  the  captains,  who  always  giro  him  more  than  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. They  hare  a  second  resource  by  hunting ;  and  a  third  by  agricul- 
tnn.  Bendes  this,  they  take  immense  quantities  of  cattle  from  the  Hot* 
tontots,  and  are  reciprocally  robbed  of  thdr  own  by  other  tribea.  Thej 
never  eat  fish,  except  some  kraals  which  are  Tory  poor ;  but  they  are,  aa 
it  were,  separated  from  the  common  society,  and  on  that  account  are  d»> 
apised.  They  hare  no  money ;  cattle,  and  other  artidee  necessary  for  snb- 
aistence,  sup^y  its  place,  by  way  of  exchange.  In  the  centre  of  erery 
kmal  is  a  huge  circular  area,  fenoed  by  trees.  In  this  beast-kraal,  aU  the 
cattle  belonging  to  the  kraal  are  driren  in  the  erening,  and  milked ;  and 
in  the  morning,  after  milking  again,  led  out  into  the  field,  and  watched  by 
a  lew  of  their  young  people.  In  the  middle  of  this  beast-kraal,  each  1^ 
mily  has  its  conMnagasine^  which  is  a  pit  dug  pretty  deep  into  the  ground. 
In  this  pit  the  com  lies  on  the  bare  ground,  but  ii  corered  with  the  straw 
of  the  com,  and  this  again  by  cow-dung;  Ae  rest  is  filled  xip  with  eanfc 
taken  from  the  kraal.  In  those  pits  the  com  remaias  dry,  as  the  cow-dung 
kaepa  out  the  ram,  and  sucks  in  the  moisture.  Erery  one  knows  his  own 
pit,  though  there  is  no  mark  upon  it.  When  the  pit  is  opened  for  the 
first  time  after  the  harvest,  the  proprietor  gires  a  basket  full  of  it  to  cTeiy 
fiunily  in  the  kraal,  and  a  somewhat  laiger  portion  to  the  captain.  Every 
knal  haa  ila  common  garden ;  and  many  frmilies  private  ones.  They  are 
fenced  neariy  in  the  aame  manner  as  the  heast-knal ;  but  they  use  mere 
wood  to  them.  Every  year  they  make  a  new  fenoe,  and  the  old  oneeerves 
lor  fuel.  Berides  the  beast4anaal,  they  hare  a  smaller  one,  in  which  they 
lock  up  thair  calves,  whieh  they  night  and  day  keep  separate  from  the 
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towB,  except  at  tbe  time  of  milkbg.  Round  the  benit  and  calf-loiab  are 
placed  their  boasee,  perhaps  100  paces  from  them.  They  are  faentwphe- 
roidal  huts,  built  by  their  women ;  they  draw  a  drde  on  the  groond  of 
from  about  eighteen  to  twenty-fire  feet  diameter,  and  place  on  hs  cir- 
cumference long  sticks,  at  about  the  distance  of  a  foot,  leaving  a  spaeefor 
a  door ;  then  they  bend  and  join  them  so  as  to  form  so  many  arches, 
crossing  each  other  at  tbe  top.  Across  these  diey  fix  thinner  ones  in  Tm- 
rions  directions ;  this  kbd  of  dome  is  supported  by  one  or  moie  (two» 
three,  or  four)  strong  poles,  thatched  with  straw,  and  lined  in  the  ineide 
with  day  mixed  with  cow-dung.  The  entrsnce  is  two  or  three  feec  high. 
At  the  inside  is  commonly  formed  a  kind  of  portal.  These  huls  have  no 
chimney ;  but  the  fire  escapes  through  the  straw  of  tbe  roof.  The  Caffics 
never  place  their  kraals  close  to  a  river,  but  keep  always  at  a  diatanee  of 
8  or  400  paces,  to  avoid  the  cold  and  fogs  arising  from  it ;  and  prafer  a 
woody  country :  whereas  the  Bushmen  avoid  woods,  and  keep  themaelvcs 
in  the  rocks. 

The  Cafire  com  is  a  kind  of  millet  (holcut  Caffrorum)^  u^nch  grows  fimn 
seven  to  ten  feet  high ;  tbe  stalks  are  about  an  inch  thick,  and  have  a 
saccharine  taste.  The  com  itself  is  eaten  boiled ;  and  is  more  palatable 
than  rice.  They  also  bruise  it  between  two  stones,  and  make  unleavened 
bread  of  it.  They  likewise  malt  it,  after  which  it  is  boiled,  and  ^  de- 
coction fermented.  This  drink  they  call  tjaloa.  When  they  sow  this 
com — ^which  is  the  woric  of  the  women — ^they  use  neither  plough  nor 
spade,  nor  any  manure,  but  only  throw  the  seed  on  the  grass  ;  afier  this, 
they  push  off  the  grass  with  a  kind  of  wooden  spade.  By  this  operation, 
the  seed  falls  on  the  ground,  and  is  covered  with  the  grass.  From  under- 
neatl)  this  half-dried  and  half-rotten  grass,  the  com  afterwards  springs  up* 
There  is  another  kind  of  com,  which  they  call  bona  ;  it  is  known  in 
tbe  colony  by  the  name  of  mealit^  and  in  Holland  by  that  of  Turkish  com. 
The  grains  grow  much  larger  here  than  in  Europe,  and  are  equal  to  peas. 
They  sow  also  pumpkins,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  water-melons.  BeeideB 
this  garden-stuff,  they  use  several  vegetables  which  grow  wild ;  most  of 
them  are  roots  and  fhuts  unknown  in  Europe.  Of  the  last,  the  ingomja 
is  a  large  tree,  bearing  a  fruit  of  the  drapa  kind,  which  is  of  n  delicioua^ 
fiavour,  resembling  that  of  sugar  acidulated  with  lemon-juice :  it  is  of  an 
oval  form,  about  two  inches  in  length.  Hie  Caflres  cultivate  tobacco  in 
great  quantities ;  and  draw  its  smoke  from  a  wooden  pipe,  which  is  insert- 
ed in  a  cow*s  bom,  half  filled  with  water.  The  head  of  the  pipe  contain- 
ing the  tobacco,  is  placed  vertically ;  the  stem,  running  obliquely  down- 
wards, pierces  tbe  side  of  the  bom,  below  the  surfiMe  of  the  water.  They 
close  up  the  orifices  of  the  horn  with  the  palm  of  their  hand,  leaving  only 
a  email  aperture,  through  which  they  suck  in  the  smoke.  The  Caffire 
dislikes  salt ;  and  instead  of  it,  rolls  his  meat  through  cow-dung,  and  so 
throws  it  on  the  firo  to  roast  it ;  being  first  cut  into  long  slices  which  run 
srig-zag.  When  one  of  their  principai  men  dines,  these  slices,  hanging  on 
a  stick,  are  offered  him  by  a  servant.  He  cuts  off  his  piece  with  hu  aaea- 
gye,  and  divides  it  among  some  of  the  company,  to  whom  he  gives  a  piece 
of  his ;  who,  in  receiving  it,  says  unkoes  *  I  thank  you.'  After  tins  every 
one  cuts  for  himself.  Fire  is  kindled  by  the  friction  of  one  stick  against 
another,  of  the  wood  called  dethe.  The  one  is  laid  flat  upon  the  grmmd ; 
the  other  is  placed  vertically  upon  the  former,  and  its  end  rests  in  a  ca- 
vity made  in  the  middle  of  the  horizontal  one ;  the  verdcal  stick  is  then 
turned  quiddy  between  the  two  bands,  and  at  the'  same  time  strongly 
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pressed  downwards :  by  this  means  some  powder  is  robbed  off  tLe  two 
sticks,  which  grows  gradiiaUy  hot,  black,  and  at  last  catches  fire. 

Mountains  and  lEiverf.]  <<  The  Caffre  nations,"  says  Malte  Bran,  '*  in- 
habit a  region  less  known  than  any  on  the  globe.  We  there  see,  behind 
m  marshy,  nnhealthy,  bnt  fertile  coast,  chains  of  mountains  arise  that  have 
been  very  imperfectly  examined,  which  appear  to  be  in  a  parallel  direction 
with  the  coast,  that  is  from  S.  W.  to  N.  £.  Do  these  intermpted  chains, 
traveraed  by  several  rivers,  proceed  from  a  plateau^  or  from  a  central 
chain?  Do  the  rivers  Zambese^  Coava^  and  QftiUmanciy  derive  their 
sources  from  amongst  rocks,  precipices,  perhaps  even  from  the  midst  of 
snows  and  ice,  or  are  they  formed  in  vast  sandy  plains,  like  those  from 
the  platean  of  central  Asia,  or  from  verdant  savannas,  similar  to  those  of 
America  ?  There  is  nothing  to  assist  ns  in  resolving  these  questions." 
Our  missionaries  inform  us,  that  those  parts  of  Cafiraria  which  they  have 
visited,  are  mountainous  and  rich  in  water.  The  soil  is  argillaceous,  tem- 
pered with  fine  sand,  and  very  fertile.  The  whole  surface,  and  even  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  are  covered  with  woods,  shrubs,  grass,  and  other 
Tegetables;  never  naked  and  parched,  except  in  uncommonly  dry  sea- 
sons. 

Climalem^  The  winter,  which  is  the  rainy  season  at  the  Cape,  is  in 
Caffirelaad  the  driest ;  and  most  of  the  rain  comes  down  by  thunderstcmns 
in  the  summer.  The  country  in  general  is  considerably  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  much  colder  than,  from  its  nearness  to  the  tropic,  might 
be  expected.  Perhaps  the  plentiful  rains,  the  high  mountains,  and  the 
strong  electricity  prevailing  in  the  atmosphere,  may  be  mentioned  among 
the  causes  of  its  fertility.  The  thunder-storms,  which  are  more  frequent 
and  tremendous  than  in  Europe,  exhibit  also  uncommon  phenomena.  The 
flashes«of  lightning,  which  in  Europe  diffuse  a  light  through  the  air,  which 
dazzle  the  eye,  and  disappear  in  a  moment,  here  consist  of  a  stream  of  dis- 
tinct ^arks  drown  by  the  earth  from  the  clouds,  or  from  one  cloud  by  ano- 
ther. This  s^eam  is  commonly  double  or  triple ;  and  sometimes  lasts  two, 
or  two  seconds  and  »>half.  This  has  of  course  a  greater  force,  as  it  is 
attended  by  less  light.  There  is  little  difference  with  respect  to  cold  be-^ 
^tween  summer  and  winter:  and  if  sometimes  the  green  leaves  of  some 
trees  look  not  so  bright  and  lively  in  this  last  season,  it  is  more  for  want 
of  rain,  than  on  account  of  the  cold.  The  country  is  remarkably  healthy. 
There  is,  however,  sometimes  a  great  mortality  among  this  people,  occa- 
sioned by  putrid  typhi,  arising  from  their  diet  when  mDk  is  scarce  in  dry 
seasons,  and  their  close  confinement  in  their  huts. 

Quadrttpeds^^  ^®  laMt  common  are  the  ox  and  the  wolf.  Of  the 
former  (including  bulls  and  cows)  they  often  possess  several  hundreds ; 
and  some  keep  above  a  thousand.  Of  the  latter,  there  are  two  kinds :  the 
first  n  spotted ;  and,  on  that  account,  called  by  the  colonists,  Tiger^wclf; 
-r-the  other  is  the  Strand-wolf.  The  first  is  most  common,  and  very  trou- 
blesome. The  lion  and  the  buffalo  are  less  frequent.  These  animals  seem 
to  be  fond  of  each  other,  and  commonly  keep  company ;  though  the  lion 
uses  the  buffiilo  for.  food.  Elks  grow  very  large :  one  of  them  affords 
more  meat  than  two  oxen :  they  are  easily  taken.  The  elephant  of  this 
country  is  very  tall,  much  more  so  than  that  of  India :  his  teeth  are  some- 
times ei^t  and  nine  feet  long.  There  are  no  tame  horses  in  Caffireland, 
except  a  very  few,  which  are  brought  from  the  colony ;  but  there  are  two 
sorts  of  wild  horses, — the  Dau  and  the  Kwagga :  the  former  is  more 
beautifully  streaked  than  the  latter.    The  Kwagga  is  an  enemy  to  tlie 
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wolf,  KDd  drifw  ImD  oat  of  Ik  Md  wlndi  he  iidii^  llMtigvoftbb 
ooimtiy  is  aoc  itradced,  but  qwtted  widi  small  brown  wpobu  ^  I  wamtt 
also  noitioii,"  says  Dr  Vamktksmp^  "  an  aniinaly  tiba  name  of  irbich  ia 
noi  known  in  the  colony,  as  they  call  it  the  Unknown  AnimaL  The  Hou 
tentots  call  it  Kammm.  It  Is  somotiniee  seen  among  a  herd  o£  elks^  and 
is  mneh  higher  than  theeew  It  was  nerer  cangfat  nor  shot,  as  it  1%  by  ita 
swiftness,  unapproadiahk ;  it  has  the  fiMin  of  a  hone,  and  is  streaked; 
bnt  finer  than  the  Dan*  Its  step  is  like  that  of  a  hone.  I  looked  npon 
this  description  as  somewhat  febnlonsy  till  we  came  near  the  Td^aaa, 
among  the  Boschmen ;  there  one  of  onr  company  saw  an  animal  anui^g 
some  kwaggas,  which  he  had  never  seen  before :  be  said,  that  it  was  likn 
a  most  beantifnl  horse,  bat  mnch  larger.  The  Boschmen  pointed  to  a 
plain,  where  they  said  these  animali  were  foond  in  great  nnmbers.  This 
one  had  a  tul  like  that  of  a  a'goa,  bat  with  a  macfa  longer  bonch  of  faaiia 
at  the  point."  This  appears  to  be  the  unicom  of  Campbell  and  others. 
At  Mashow,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Tamahas,  an  animal  of  the 
rhinoceros  kind  was  killed  in  1821,  fasTing  a  horn  prqjectiag  three  feet 
from  the  forehead,  arising  ahoat  ten  inches  ahoTe  the  tip  of  the  nose.  A 
few  inches  of  a  small  second  horn,  behind,  did  not  affect  its  onicom  ap- 
pesrsnce.  Hie  head  mesaored  three  feet  from  the  month  to  the  ear.  It 
■  at  present  deposited  in  the  British  Mnsenm.  The  origin,  figure,  posi- 
tion, and  magnitude  of  the  horn  oorreqMmded  exactly  with  the  aboro- 
mentioned  representation  of  the  unioom  in  the  Bnshnaan  caves  of  Bambo^ 
as  delineated  by  Barrow,  and  not  the  smallest  doubt  can  remain  that  Mr 
Campbell's  animal  is  identical  with  the  Boshman  original,  as  fiur  down  an 
the  neck.  The  country  in  which  it  was  killed,  lies  directly  north  from 
that  assigned  to  the  unicom  by  Barrow,  namely,  behind  the  Bamba  moon- 
tains,  wbnre  the  animal  found  by  Campbell  is  so  for  from  being  rare,  ^  tiboS 
^  natives  hardly  took  the  smallest  notice  of  the  head,  but  treated  it  aa  n 
thing  fomiliar  to  them.**  They  make  from  one  bora,  four  hsndles  fortheir 
batUe-axes.  The  leopard  is  a  different  animal  frwn  that  of  the  spotted 
tiger,  and  very  tame,  if  educated  young.  The  African  stsg  abo 
ttwa  the  Eunmran :  it  is  larger,  more  fime,  and  its  horns  are  without 
mifications.  THere  are  two  soits  of  wild  hogs.  The  rhinoceros 
two  horns,  and  the  sea-cow,  are  also  natiyes  of  this  country.  The  latter 
has  strength  and  courage  enou§^  to  throw  a  rhinoceros  from  the  rocks 
down  into  the  river.  The  rhinoceroe,  however,  is  the  terror  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  sometimes  puts  many  of  them  to  flight.  There  is  a  variety  of 
different  sorts  of  bucks,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  SUinM,  Sprimg^ 
60^,  Siethokt  Bdsekboky  Klif}springer,  Btmiebok^  Gemsbok,  Dmiker, 
Blatmmeiok,  Rkecbok,  and  Orbietje.  Dr  Vandeikemp  si^^  *'  Aasong 
die  quadrupeds,  I  may  node  a  serpent  with  four  legs,  called  by  tfaeCafirea,^ 
KtAe  ;  and  also  a  numerous  tribe  ei  tiaards,  from  which  the  former  difien^ 
and  of  whidi  I  can  only  mention  the  geitje,  the  salamander,  and  tha  en- 
meieon. 

ImeciSy  tftr.]  <<  Two  kinds  of  spiders,"  says  Dr  Vandericemp,  ^  attnct- 
ed  ray  attention ;  the  one  being  very  large,  and  the  other  smaller,  having 
on  its  back  a  hard  and  very  broad  shell,  13&e  white  enam^.  There  is  a 
Tery  large  sort  of  scolopendra,  laige  snails,  and  multitudes  of  soerpiona, 
the  bite  of  which  is  said  to  be  mortal :  ^at  a  vround  made  by  its  sting  in 
the  tail,  is  not  so,  I  hare  experienced  more  dian  once.  There  arenfeo  n 
variety  of  butterflies,  and  the  manttM.  Thia  animai  appears  to  have  bee« 
held  in  some  reverence,  as  its  name  seems  to  import.     The  Hottentoia 
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comider  it  almost  as  a  deity,  and  offer  their  prayers  to  it,  begging  that  it 
may  not  destroy  them ;  and  the  Caffires  call  it  OutnioariizouloUj  that  is, 
'  Child  of  Heaven/  There  ia  also  a  variety  of  locusts,  and  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  wild  honey.  Phimpi,  Kkaendi,  Naamha^  Noussou,  Chamha^  and 
Inthango,  are  different  sorts  of  serpents.  The  first,  I  think,  is  the  Cobra- 
capello  of  the  colony ;  the  second,  a  greenish  water-snake ;  the  third,  a 
large  grey  serpent  of  the  woods ;  the  fourth,  a  yellow-coloured  one ;  the 
fifth  and  sixth  are  vipers ;  the  former  is  the  large  puff-adder ;  the  latter  is 
tEe  viper  of  the  mountains.  Caffiraria  produces  many  sorts  of  ants ;  some 
of  them  build  their  nests  above  the  ground  of  clay,  of  an  hemispberical 
form,  the  radius  iA  which  is  from  one  to  three  feet ;  another  sort  build 
houses  of  a  conical  shi^  being  very  acute  at  the  top.  I  have  seen  mul* 
titudee  of  fish  in  several  rivers ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  what  kind  they 
were :  the  only  fish  I  have  eaten  of  is  the  eeL" 

The  Natal  CoattP^  The  Natal  coast,  extending  from  the  great  Fish- 
river,  near  the  colony  of  the  Cape,  as  far  as  the  bay  of  Lorenco-Marques 
or  Lagoa,  is  watered  by  many  rivers,  covered  with  wood,  and  intersected 
by  fields  or  magnificent  savannas ;  there  is  no  port  safe,  and  sufficiently 
deep,  to  afford  shelter  to  large  ships.  None  of  these  rivers  have  a  long* 
course.  In  the  interior  are  chains  of  mountains  that  appear  to  be  of  a  cal-> 
careous  nature,  as  the  natives  hollow  caverns  in  them,  in  which  they  live 
with  their  herds.  The  kolcusy  maize,  and  cattle,  constitute  the  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants*  They  obtain  a  species  of  silk  from  a  plant  like  the  asde- 
pias  of  Syria. 

Ti'ibe  of  the  Kaussas,"]  The  tnbe  that  first  presents  itself,  in  tracings 
the  coast  from  S.  to  N.,  is  that  of  the  Koussas.  We  have  been  made 
acquainted  with  it  by  two  recent  travellers,  Lichtenstein  and  Alberti.  The 
country  of  the  Koussas  is  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  river  Key,  on  the  W. 
by  the  Keyskamma  river,  on  the  S.  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  N.  by  a  great 
chain  of  mountains,  crossing  from  W.  to  £.,  dividing  it  from  the  territory 
of  the  Bushmen.  It  is  traversed  by  the  rivers  Keyskamma  and  Bufialo ; 
the  last  alone  furnishes  good  water.  The  territory  between  the  Grreat 
Fisch  and  the  Keyskamma,  including  a  parallelogram  of  2000  square  miles 
of  the  finest  land  in  Caffraria,  fertile,  well-watered,  abounding  in  luxurious 
pastures,  has  lately  been  ceded  by  the  friendly  chief  of  the  Cafires,  Gaika^ 
and  now  forms  a  new  district  of  the  Cape  territory,  under  the  name  of 
Albany. 

T7ie  Tamhookies,'}  After  passing  the  river  Key,  or  its  tributary  streams 
the  Zomo  and  BaestA,  you  enter  the  country  of  the  Tambookies ;  the  true 
name  of  which,  according  to  a  modem  traveller,  is  Ma*Thimba^  It  is 
from  these  people  that  the  Koussas  derive  their  songs,  composed  less  of 
words  than  of  syllables  unintelligible  to  themselves.  They  possess  iron 
and  copper  mixed  with  silver ;  at  least  their  rings  are  composed  of  a  similar 
metal. 

Hie  HamboufMfJ}  On  the  other  side  of  the  Nabagana  are  the  Ham-» 
bounas ;  their  identity  with  the  Mambookas^  supported  by  Lichtenstein,  it 
not  altogether  incontestible.  llie  first  name  is  that  given  by  the  Gonaquas 
to  a  colony  bordering  on  the  Tambookies ;  the  second  is  the  name  that  the 
traveller,  Van-Reenen,  heard  given  in  the  country,  a  name  also  known  to 
Spaimann.  According  to  Lichtenstein,  the  Koussas  call  them  Immbo. 
Iney  cannot  be  distinguished  among  these  obscure  and  uncertain  deno- 
minations. Among  the  colonies  remote  from  the  coastjie  the  Abbiitoana 
and  Maduanq^ 

III.  3  Y 
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I%$  JBMfeftiMifUu.]  Thif  sation  ii  called  Briqwu  by  ihe  HdtMitolir 
from  whom  they  are  separated  by  the  inhoepitable  deaert  of  the  Boahmen. 
We  are  told  that  it  alao  takes  the  oame  of  MoulitjouanoM  and  Si^ouanoM* 
The  ooontry  of  this  people,  aitnated  between  the  20th  and  25th  degrees  of 
latitude,  has  a  very  agreeable  and  yaried  aspect ;  forests  of  mioKMa  are  in- 
termixed with  fine  pasturage*  The  Betschnanas  are  divided  into  serenl 
tribes.  On  entering  the  country  from  the  south,  that  of  MaijdpingSf  o& 
the  river  KurumanOf  is  first  met  with ;  it  is  the  least  powerfuL  One  de- 
gree fiuther  north,  on  the  river  S6tabi,  are  found  the  Mun$long$s  their 
number  amounts  to  10,000«  Some  years  have  now  elapsed  since  these 
two  tribea,  then  united  at  the  source  Takoon,  constituted  the  renowned  ci^ 
of  LaiakoOf  of  which  Barrow  has  left  so  brilliant  a  picture.  Thou^ 
ahifted  from  ita  former  site,  it  is  stiU  as  large  as  the  new  dty  of  the 


Old  and  JSTew  LaUakoo.']  About  900  miles  to  the  N.£.  of  Cape-town 
is  New  LattakoOf  situated  near  the  source  of  the  Krooman,  a  main  branch 
of  the  Orange  river;  and  50  miles  beyond  that  stands  Oid  Laitakoo; 
each  of  these  towns  containa  about  4000  inhabitants,  whom  Mr  Campbell 
aometimea  calls  Bootshuanoi,  and  sometimes  Matchappeei.  They  ^pear 
to  be  a  peaceable  and  good-humoured  race,  with  faculties  somewhat  obtuse 
and  dull ;  the  men  pass  the  day  in  indolence,  lounging  and  sleeping  in  the 
public  squarea  or  inclosures,  whilst  the  women  are  employed  in  reaping 
the  com,  or  in  the  various  branches  of  domestic  duties.  The  former,  bow- 
ever,  tend  the  cattle,  which  are  sent  out  to  a  distance  to  graze,  and  are 
frequently  carried  off  by  the  Bushmen.  On  such  occasions,  the  whole  male 
population  is  summoned  to  pursue  the  spoilers,  who,  if  overtaken,  are  put 
to  death  without  mercy.  On  their  return  from  these  expeditions,  the  wo- 
men and  children  go  out  to  meet  the  conquerors,  singing  and  dancing  be- 
fore them  till  they  reach  the  public  square,  where  a  peetiOf  or  gcmersl 
meeting  of  the  c^taina,  takes  place,  when  the  chiefs  in  set  speeches  relate 
to  the  assembly  all  the  circumstances  of  the  contest,  and  its  result.  Tbese 
peeUos  are  also  held  on  any  great  public  occasion,  when  long  orationa  are 
delivered  by  the  chief;  and  the  debates  are  conducted  with  the  greatest 
freedom  and  the  utmost  latitude  of  speech :  from  the  pauses  and  measured 
cadences,  Mr  Campbell  thought  that  some  of  them  resembled  blank  verse. 
He  gives  an  instance  of  the  liberty  of  speech  in  which  the  oratora  in- 
dulge, by  quoting  that  of  a  young  c^tain,  (a  kind  of  Matchappee  dandj/t) 
who  told  the  king,  that  he  did  not  lUce  to  see  kings  with  ttnck  legs  and 
corpulent  bodiea ;  they  ought  (he  said)  to  be  kept  thin  by  watching  and 
defending  the  cattle.    The  reply  of  the  monarch  was  not  without  point : — 

*  You  come  before  me  powdered  and  dressed,  and  boast  of  your  expedi- 
tions, but  I  believe  you  are  unwilling  to  go  on  them ;  you  can  talk  bravely 
before  the  women,  but  I  know  you  too  well  to  take  you  against  those  na- 
tions'— namely,  those  who  had  stolen  their  cattle.  These  speechea  are 
accompanied  with  dancing,  shouting,  and  all  manner  of  tumultuous  noise. 

*  Few  scenes,'  Mr  Campbell  says,  *  can  be  conceived  more  completely 
aavage,  almost  bordering  on  the  frightfril ;  but  the  tones  of  voice  and  the 
actions  of  most  of  the  speakers  were  oratorical  and  graceful,  and  they  poa* 
aessed  great  fluency  of  utterance — ^in  fact  they  exhibited  a  aJngnlar  com* 
pound  of  barbarism  and  civilization.' 

7%tf  Ma»haws*2  The  king  of  the  Mashowa,  a  country  about  150  milea 
to  the  N.E.,  WB8  pn  a  visit  to  Mateebe  on  Mr  Campbell'a  arrival  at  Lat* 
lakoo.    Encounged  by  this  potentate,  and  accompanied  by  a  miarionary 
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€itaU]ahed  among  the  Bet8chiaiia%  they  set  out  on  their  jonniey  to  hk 
eoimtrf.  In  their  way  they  passed  throogh  Old  Lattakoo.  The  first 
phoe  they  reached,  (after  six  days'  trayelling}  was  Mmbohwhtyy  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Tammahas.  The  interrening  country  was  well  coTered  with 
long  grass,  which  in  many  places  reached  to  the  bellies  of  the  oxen;  and  a 
constant  succession  of  trees,  scattered  about  and  beautifully  clumped,  put 
•or  travellers  in  mind  of  a  gentleman's  park  in  England.  Tlie  temperature 
and  the  scenery  had  the  feeling  and  appearance  of  an  English  summer. 
The  rhinoceros,  the  lion,  the  camelopardalis,  the  gnoo,  the  quadia,  and  aD 
the  laiger  spedes  of  wild  beasts,  common  to  this  part  of  South  Africa,  fre- 
gently  croesed  their  path,  and  haunted  their  nightly  encampments.  Their 
approach  and  entrance  into  Meribohwhey  are  thus  described :— '^  At  length 
we  cleared  the  wood  and  entered  what  resembled  an  extensive  English 
common,  when  we  observed  scores  of  women  and  children  running  with 
all  possible  speed  from  the  corn-fields  to  witness  the  novel  sight  of  travel- 
ling-houses, or  waggons.  They  all  kept  at  a  respectful  distance,  except  a 
few  boys,  who  had  the  boldness  to  approach  within  20  yards  of  the  wag- 
gons ;  for  boldness  it  certainly  was  when  all  things  are  considered.  The 
motion  of  the  wheels  appeared  the  chief  attraction,  and  proved  highly 
diverting  to  them.  They  no  sooner  saw  a  spoke  pointing  upwards,  than 
hmmedtately  its  position  was  reversed ;  this  wonder  they  were  noticing  to 
each  other  as  the  waggons  went  forwwd.  On  drawing  near  to  the  town, 
a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  came  rushing  forth  armed  with  spears, 
batde-axes,  and  long  sticks,  wearing  hairy  skin  caps,  skin  cloaks,  and  san- 
dals, and  all  of  them  painted  red.  Altogether  ^ey  presented  a  frightful 
i^pearance,  though  they  certainly  came  to  us  as  friends."— The  population 
of  this  town  is  stated  to  be  from  600  to  700  souls,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  regarded  the  missionaries,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  them,  with 
the  utmost  astonishment.  From  this  place  they  continued  thehr  journey  to 
Mashow,  passing  through  extensive  fields  of  ctdBfre-com  till  they  reached  a 
hill  covered  wiUi  mimosas,  fit>m  which,  says  Mr  Campbell,  ^*  we  had  a 
view  of  a  country  exceeding  in  beauty  any  thing  I  had  yet  seen  in  Africa.** 
Fkvm  this  place,  hills  and  valleys,  richly  dodied  wiui  wood,  succeeded 
each  other,  till  the  dty  of  Mashow  appeared  on  an  eminence,  and  shortly 
after  the  inhabitants,  pouring  forth  in  crowds  to  meet  them.  On  entering 
they  were  led,  as  usual,  to  ^e  great  public  endosure,  where  his  majesty, 
long  Kossie,  and  his  chiefiB  were  assembled  to  receive  them.  Mr  Campbell 
speaks  of  nine-and-twenty  villages  which  he  could  see  from  Mashow,  and 
estimates  the  population  at  10,000  or  12,000,  scattered  over  a  drcum- 
ference,  mostly  of  corn-fields,,  of  more  than  20  miles.  The  people  differ 
In  nothing  from  the  Betschuanas ;  but  their  houses  are  somewhat  better 
built  and  more  commodious,  having  in  their  front  raised  terraces,  about 
three  feet  in  width,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent.  The  women  were  ob- 
served to  be  somewhat  smarter  in  their  dress,  and  wore  a  profusion  of 
beads  round  the  neck  and  arms.  Mr  Campbell  says,  the  Mashowa  inocu- 
late in  the  forehead  for  the  small-pox,  a  practice  which  they  told  him  they 
derived  from  white  people  who  lived  in  the  N.E.,— the  Portuguese,  no 
doubt,  at  or  about  the  Mozambique. 

OOier  Tribes.'}  The  Maisaroquas^  to  the  W.,  on  the  lower  confines 
of  Kummaaa,  border  upon  the  Hottentot  Dammaras.  To  the  N.  of 
Murulong  are  the  WamketMees.  The  Tammahas^  otherwise  called  Red 
SriquaSf  b,  very  numcrois  eotmy,  occupy  aevefal  villages  to  the  N.E.  of 
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Matj«(MiigB»  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Mnniloiigs,  and  N.  of  the  Kharmmmke^ 
m  tribe  of  Hottentot-Coranas,  with  whom  they  lire  in  meet  perfect  har- 
mony, frequently  muting  in  marriage,  with  a  view  of  rendeiing  their 
friendship  more  intimate.  The  people  of  KhqfeUf  to  the  N.E.  of  ^  pre- 
ceding, are  also  rery  numerous,  but  little  known.  Three  daya*  journey  to 
the  N.E.  of  Wanketzeea,  and  due  N.  of  the  Khojaa,  are  stationed  the 
Mukhuruzisy  under  a  chief  renowned  for  hie  bravery.  Lastly,  to  the 
N.E.  of  theee  inhabit  the  Maquinis^  the  most  powerful  and  nidi  of  the 
Betschouanas  tribes.  A  Matjaping  who  had  visited  them,  assured  M. 
Lichtenstein,  that  they  were  numberless,  like  the  sand.  It  is  they  who 
frumish  to  the  others,  knives,  needles,  ear-rings,  and  bracelets  <^  iron  and 
copper,  which  travellers  have  been  so  much  astonished  to  find  among  these 
savages.  They  extract  the  metal  from  a  chain  of  mountains  lying  hefcween 
them  and  the  Mukhur(Lzis.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  peculiarities 
of  this  race.  A  Betschuana,  after  his  return  frx>m  a  journey^  washes 
himself  from  head  to  foot,  and  has  the  hair  of  his  head  and  beard  shaven 
dean  off,  lest  strangers  should  have  subjected  him  to  the  powor  of  witch- 
craft,  sorcery,  or  any  other  eviL  On  a  cloudy  morning,  while  the  com  is 
on  the  ground,  no  one  must  go  into  the  fields,  lest  he  should  frighten  away 
the  rain ;  nor  must  the  milk-tree  be  cut  down  at  that  time,  as  it  would 
cause  drought.  Fond  as  they  are  of  salt,  they  never  take  it  out  of  the 
pond,  but  purchase  it  frt>m  others ;  and  though  they  readily  eat  potatoes, 
they  cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  plant  them,  because  they  resemble  nothing 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  them  by  their  forefieuhers,  to  whose  man* 
hers  and  customs  they  appear  to  be  strongly,  not  to  say  superBtitiously» 
attached.  The  women  eat  with  their  husbands  at  home,  but  are  not 
allowed  to  be  present  at  public  feasts.  If  the  wife  should  foil  in  provide 
ing  a  supper  for  her  husband  according  to  his  liking,  he  proceeds  to  the 
door  of  Uie  house,  and  certifies  her  negligence,  with  a  loud  voice,  to  the 
whole  neighbouriiood.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  husband  takes  the  correc- 
tion of  his  wife  into  his  own  hands,  she  repairs  to  the  same  spot,  and  pub- 
lishes her  grievance  to  such  of  her  neighbours  as  may  choose  to  listen  to  it. 
The  MarooUfeS'"]  Our  missionary  traveller,  Campbell,  in  1821  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Kurreeehane^  the  capital  of  the  Marootzes,  and  was  &- 
vourably  received.  The  population  of  this  town  was  estimated  by  him  at 
16,000  souls.  When  colonel  Collins  was  in  Csfireland,  and  among  the 
Tambookies,  in  1809,  the  artides'of  iron  and  copper,  which  he  found 
among  the  savages,  he  supposed  to  have  been  furnished  by  the  Portuguese 
at  Delagoa  Bay ;  but  from  the  description  which  Mr  Campbell  has  given 
of  Kurreechane,  the  colonel  appears  to  have  been  mistaken  in  this  opinion. 
The  manufactures  of  Kurreechane  are  found  to  have  difftised  themselves 
from  the  borders  of  the  colony  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  shores  of 
Mozambique,  and  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  the  wandering  tribes  on  the  oppo- 
site coast.  The  needles,  bodkins,  and  other  articles  of  a  similar  nature 
manufactured  at  Kurreechane,  and  found  in  abundance  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Angra  Pequena  bay,  strengthen  the  supposition  that  the  Portu- 
guese have  for  many  years  carried  on  an  inland  correspondence  between 
their  settlements  on  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  Africa.  The  deaire 
of  keeping  any  thing  in  trade  secrat,  indicates  considerable  elevation  above 
savage  life.  Mr  Campbdl  •  saw  many  founderies  in  Kuireechaiie ;  but  ha 
regrets  that  they  were  guarded  with  so  much  jealousy  that  he  was  not 
*Uowed  to  enter  them.    Kmeechane  ippears  to  be  the  Slaflbrdshhnb  « 
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iretl  M  the  Binningbam,  of  that  pert  of  South  Africa.  They  maniifibctiiie 
p<ittery ;  and,  in  the  shape  and  punting  of  their  articles,  show  a  saperior 
degree  of  taste.  They  appear  to  excel  in  the  maldng  of  baskets ;  and  Mr 
Campbell  found  the  walls  of  their  houses  ornamented  with  paintings  of 
elephants,  camelopards,  shields,  &c.  About  Kurreechane,  and  many 
other  places  visited  by  Mr  Campbell,  the  height  of  the  hills,  the  smooth 
regularity  of  their  outline,  and  the  indentations  on  their  sides,  afford  suf- 
ficient indications  of  the  presence  of  chalk,  lime,  &c  and  of  a  secondary 
and  consequently  a  fertile  country.  From  the  distance  travelled  by  him, 
Kurreechane  must  lie  near  the  latitude  of  twenty-four  d^;ree8  south,  and 
not  at  a  great  distance  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood, some  of  the  rivers  were  seen  running  to  the  westward,  while 
others  ran  to  the  eastward,  and  in  a  S.S.E.  direction.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  rivers  seen  on  this  occasion  may  be  branches  of  the  Manica, 
the  Delagoa,  or  Machavanna,  near  the  sources  of  those  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  Delagoa  Bay.  Several  large  towns  were  reported  to  lie  to 
the  eastward  of  Kurreechane :  the  smoke  of  one  or  two  of  them  was  seen 
in  the  distance. 

Cimnexion  with  the  Great  Desert  and  Congo^  From  the  travels  of 
Campbell  it  appears  that  the  farthest  country  to  £e  N.W.,  known  to  the 
BetBchuanas  or  Boroolongs,  is  named  Mampoor.  The  Kalh^harry  are  a 
people  living  a  month's  journey  to  the  N.W*  of  Lattakoo,  from  whom  the 
latter  procure  the  skins  of  the  wild  cat.  North  of  the  Orange  river  lies 
the  country  of  the  GrecU  NamaquaSf  which,  to  about  lat.  26*  south,  and 
long.  19"  west,  is  watered  by  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Fish  and  Change 
rivers,  and  therefore  tolerably  fertile,  but  to  the  £•  and  N.  of  this  lies  the 
great  southern  Zahara,  or  desert,  extending  probably  to  the  equator,  and 
inhabited  only  by  wandering  Bushmen.  Tius  vast  region  of  sand,  studded 
here  and  there  by  trees,  is  bounded  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  Betschuans, 
Marootzes,  and  by  other  tribes,  which  they  denominate  as  follows :— N.  of 
Kurreechane,  the  Moqttana,  Bamangnatoo;  N.£.  the  Macalaka;  £• 
Bapdangye^  Massoona;  £.  by  S.  nahatja;  S.£.  Baseetza^  Booropo- 
longs,  Martbana,  Babooklola,  Bamoohopa,  Bapookene;  S.S.£.  Bapo, 
Bammatow,  BaUcana,  Bahooba^  Bapeeree,  Buhlokla,  MooUhe,  Moohoobe" 
loo,  Moomanyana,  Moharvpee,  Bommaleetee,  Peeree.  Besides  these  tribes, 
or  nations,  to  the  S.S.£.,  Barrow  and  Campbell  ascertained,  that  great 
hordes  of  both  native  and  Betschuana  Bushmen  inhabit  the  country  S.£. 
of  Lattakoo,  immediately  behind  the  Tambookas,  and  in  a  line  drawn  from 
Port  Natal  to  Lattakoo.  These  Bushmen  possess  herds  of  cattle.  The 
Wanketzees  are  situated  to  the  W.  of  the  Marootzes,  frx>m  whom  they  are 
divided  by  a  chain  of  mountains  passing  frt>m  N.£.  to  S.£. ;  they  are  com- 
manded by  a  treacherous  prince  called  Makabba,  and  at  present  bear  the 
worst  character  of  all  the  southern  tribes  except  the  Bushmen.  Travelling 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  Mampoor,  situated  on  the  sea-side,  is  two  moons' 
journey  from  Lattakoo,  and  three  moons  when  the  travellers  are  encum- 
bered with  cattle,  the  plunder  of  these  being  the  object  of  this  distant 
march.  The  desert  beyond  Kallybarry  bears  mimosa  trees,  and  others, 
unknown  to  the  Lattakoos,  somewhat  resembling  the  willow.  The  snr- 
frM:e  of  this  great  desert,  which  reaches  frvm  the  Namaquas  to  Long  Moun- 
tain and  the  Wanketzees,  extending  1000  miles  to  the  N.,  and  600  to  the 
W.  of  Lattakoo,  is  not  perfectly  level,  and  though  genendly  covered  with 
■and,  has  tufts  of  withered  grass  in  the  hollows.    The  water^«ieloii  is 
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praltf  Mpifloi ;  water  k  eKteeuiely  acirae.  Then  k  m  ihCmib  at  ki  Ihr- 
ihMl  envenuty  called  QMoftttf.  The  extent  of  thk  deMrt»  ae  obtaiBed 
tkmii  Balbes,  bringa  h  to  the  lOth  degree  of  aoatheni  latitnde ;  m  ihor^ 
into  the  couitiy  of  the  Giageu  or  Jagoi  of  Congo ;  who,  it  k  endent* 
are  nothing  but  the  wandering  Boahmen  of  the  deaerty  and  the  deaok^nip 
eonunandoa  of  the  Botachaanaa  and  Booioolonga. 


AFRICAN  ISLANDS. 


Ths  African  islands  differ  from  those  of  Amerioa  with  regard  to  their 
magnitnde  and  their  arrangement.  If  wo  except  Madagascar,  none  of 
them  can  he  compared  with  the  larger  American  blands ;  and  no  gnnips 
occur  which  can  he  compared  with  that  of  the  West  Indies. 

Tbb  Madeiras.]]  The  Madeira  group  consists  of  Madeira  properi^ 
■o  called,  and  Porto  Santo^  with  a  few  small  detached  islets  called  the 
Jhterku.  These  islands— which  form  prohahly  the  Fwrpwrarim  of  the 
andente— ere  sitnated  as  follows : 

Lai,  Lemg, 

Madeira,  •  •  SS*  88^  N.        16o  66i  W. 

PurtoSMito^  •  88    A8  N.        16    85  W. 


Madeira  was  dtscovered  in  IS44  hy  an  English  Tessel,  and 
le-discoyered  in  1419  by  the  Portognese,  who  gave  it  its  present  name, 
which  in  thebr  language  signifies  *  timber,'  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
wood  which  they  saw  upon  it.  This  island,  accordiog  to  a  geometrical 
surrey  lately  made,  appears  to  be  of  the  form  of  a  parallelogram.  Its 
mean  length  from  £.  S.  £.  to  W*  N.  W,  is  about  S7  miles,  and  its  mean 
breadth  1 1  miles.  It  contains  407  square  miles,  or  260,480  acres ;  and 
is  divided  into  18  parishes.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  accordiog  to  a 
noent  census,  was  98,800. 

In  Madeira  neither  heat  nor  cold  are  ever  troublesome.  In  January, 
when  the  tops  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  snow,  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter in  Funchal,  is  generally  about  74*  ;  and,  in  autumn,  it  seldom  risee 
higher  thm  75*.  '*  I  should  think,"  says  the  author  of  *  Six  Months  in 
the  West  Indies,  '*  the  situation  of  Madeira  the  most  euTiable  on  the  whole 
earth.  It  insures  almost  every  European  comfort,  together  with  almost 
every  tropical  luxury.  Any  degree  of  temperature  may  be  enjoyed  be- 
tween Fupchal  and  the  Ice-house.  The  seasons  are  the  youth,  maturity, 
and  old  age  of  a  never  ending,  still  beginning  spring.  Here  I  found  what 
I  used  to  suppose  peculiar  to  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  the  bowers  of 
Acrasie  and  A^da  :— 

^  Blimiiim  sod  fmiu  st  onee  of  foldcn  baa 
Appeartd,  with  gay  enanMll'd  odoun  mix'd.* 

**  lie  myrtle,  the  geranium,  the  rose,  and  the  violet,  grow  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left  in  the  boon  prodigality  of  primitive  nature.  The 
geranium,  in  particular,  is  so  common,  that  the  honey  of  the  bees  becomes 
somethmg  like  a  jelly  of  that  flower.  I  differ  from  most  people  in  not 
liking  it  so  well  as  the  English  honey,  though  it  is  far  purer  and  more 
transparent.  That  of  Barbadoes  is  finer  than  either.'*  Twenty-five 
thousand  pipes  of  wine,  each  containing  120  gallons,  are  made  annually. 
Of  this  one-half  is  exported.  The  general  price  to  dealers  is  £32  per 
pipe.     One  pound  per  pipe  is  added  for  every  year  during  which  the  wme 
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ia  kept  in  the  cellar.  The  grapes  are  of  Tarioiu  apedes.  Among  the  rest, 
ia  that  from  which  ia  prodnced  the  celebrated  Malmaey  wine.  Of  thia 
wine  the  annnal  produce  is  aaid  to  be  500  pipes.  The  price  ia  about  £60 
per  pipe.  The  climate  and  soil  are  &Tonrable  to  the  sngar-cane,  but  it  ia 
not  cultivated.  A  few  dnnamon  trees  are  said  to  be  found.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  mountaioous,  and  according  to  Dr  Gillan  it  appears,  tfaas> 
**  there  have  been  aevend  craten  in  the  island,  and  that  eruptions  hare 
taken  place  from  them  at  various  and  very  distant  intervala.  Thia  waa 
particularly  manifeat  at  a  place  near  the  Brazen-head,  where  might  enaily 
be  ooonted  twelve  di£brent  eruptions  ^of  lava  from  neighbouring  cratera." 
Hie  OMmntainoua  land  riaes  from  every  part  towarda  a  cham  of  monntaina, 
the  aummit  of  which,  called  Pico  BmUfOf  is  6068  feet  in  height.  Madein 
ia  not  infeeted  with  aerpenta,  or  any  kind  of  noziona  animals,  Fozea  and 
haraa  are  equally  unknown*  On  the  coaata  fish  are  plentifnl,  but  oyaten 
and  herrings  are  not  found*  The  inhabitantB  of  Madeira  are  of  a  daik 
eomplezion  and  low  stature,^-*  melange  of  Portngneae,  Mulattoea  and 
Negroea.  Among  all  classes  indolence  is  predominant*  Salt  fiah  frtmi 
America  is  the  chief  article  of  food. — Funchaly  the  capital,  is  said  to  ccm- 
tain  15,000  mhabitants.  It  is  described  as  being  a  mean  dirty  place,  bat 
amsiderable  improvements  have  of  late  been  attempted.  The  commerce 
consists  almost  entirely  of  the  exportation  of  jmne  to  England  and  the 
Indies.  On  this  there  is  a  duty  imposed,  aa*  well  as  upon  all  imports,  ex- 
cept provisions.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  English  merchants 
settled  on  the  island. 

Porto  SantoJ]  Porto  Santo,  situated  to  the  N.  E.  of  Madeira,  is  only 
15  miles  in  circumference.  It  consists  of  a  steep  mountain  often  enve- 
loped in  clonds,  surrounded  with  a  tract  of  low  land,  peopled  by  about 
200  souls.  It  produces  good  wine  and  wheat,  a  few  oxen  and  wild 
hogs,  and  a  small  quantity  of  honey  and  wax.  The  road  often  affords 
good  anchorage,  but  it  is  destitute  of  a  harbour.  Porto  Santo  waa  disco- 
vered in  1418. 

Thb  Canaries.^  The  archipelago  of  the  Canary  Islands  forms  almost 
a  part  of  Europe.  Professor  Ciampi,  in  a  tract  lately  published,  maintaina 
that  the  Canary  blands  were  known  to  the  navigators  of  Florence  and 
Genoa,  as  early  as  the  year  1345. 

Of  these  islands,  seven  deserve  enumeration.  Their  geographical  posi- 
tion and  extent  are  as  follow : — 


Palms, 

Ferro,  (town) 

Gomera, 

TenerifferPadc), 

Canary,  (N.E.  point), 

ForteTentura. 

Lanoerota(£.  point). 


Surface  in  Marine  PopuJndam 
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Among  the  smaller  islands  may  be  mentioned  Graciosay  Poccas^  AlU 
granzay  Si  Clare,  Infiemo,  and  Lobos. 

InhahUants,2  The  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries,  who  are  generally 
Tcnown  by  the  name  of  Islenos  or  *  the  islanders,'  emigrate  in  great  num- 
bers to  the  coast  of  Caraccas,  and  to  the  Philippines.  They  are  a  lively 
and  ingenious  race  ;  and  are  said  to  pronounce  the  Spanish  language  with 
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m  peculiar  sweetness.  The  aborigiiia]  inhabitants  of  these  islands  were  called 
OtMiicAer,  many  of  them  perished  in  resisting  their  Spanish  oon^iuerar 
Aionso  de  Logo,  and  by  a  plague  which  broke  oat  in  1494k  This  fine 
mtion  was  almost  extinct  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th  centmy;  and, 
Malte  Bran  afiirms  that,  at  this  time,  there  does  not  exist  thronghont  the 
Archipelago,  one  native  of  the  pure  race.  Their  language  is  supposed  to 
Imto  borne  considenble  analogy  to  that  of  the  African  Berbers. 

Cooermnent.'}  The  Canaries  are  goremed  by  Spanish  laws.  The 
goremor  resides  at  Saint  Croix  in  TenerifFe.  The  military  establishment 
is  returned  at  12,000  men.  Hie  territorial  revenue  is  said  to  amount  to 
14yS91,735  francs,  and  to  cover  the  expenses  of  administration. 

Polour.3  Palma  is  a  hilly  island;  fertile  and  populous  only  on  its 
coasts.  Its  capital  is  a  handsome  town  of  the  same  name.  About  12,000 
butts  of  wine  are  here  made  annually.  Fruits  are  abundant,  and  cattle  ara 
said  to  thrive.  This  island  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1460. 
In  1625,  a  volcano  broke  out  hero,  which,  being  attended  by  an  earth* 
quake,  made  .great  devastation. 

Ferro,2  I'erro,  or  Hierro^  an  island  which  during  a  considerable  period 
constituted  the  first  meridian  of  geographers,  is  represented  as  a  dry  and 
barren  spot,  there  not  being  more  than  ^ree  fountains  in  the  whole  island. 
The  water  principally  used  is  collected  in  cisterns  during  the  rainy  season. 
A  remarkable  tree  is  described  as  having  once  existed  on  this  island,  which 
attracted  the  moisture  firom  the  atmosphere  so  as  to  afford  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  water  to  the  inhabitants.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  laurus  Indica  / 
but  it  was  destroyed  by  a  dreadful  hurricane  in  1612. 

GomeraJ]  Gomera  abounds  in  com,  sugar,  wine,  and  different  kinds 
of  fruits.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  upon  which  ia  situated  a  town  like- 
wise called  Gomera. 

Teneriffe,']  Teneriffe  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  Canary 
islands.  Its  length  is  about  70  miles ;  its  mean  breadth  22  miles.  The 
coast  is  for  the  most  part  craggy,  and  surrounded  with  rocks.  The  inte- 
rior is  mountainous,  particularly  in  the  northern  districts.  Some  of  the 
mountains  vppeuc  to  have  been  volcanoes.  The  Peak  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  its  height,  but  travellers  are  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their 
calculations  respecting  it.  -  The  Spanish  writers  a£Brm  its  altitude  to  be 
five  miles,  a  height  evidently  extravagant.  Dr  Halley  reduces  it  to  two 
miles  and  a  quarter.  Mongez  supposes  it  to  be  900  toises :  and  Mr  John- 
stone calculated  the  elevation  to  be  2023  English  £ftthoms,  or  two  miles, 
two  ftirlongs,  and  eighty-six  3rards,  winch  shows  that  Halley's  calculation 
was  not  far  distant  from  the  truth.  De  la  Crenne  makes  it  1742  toises; 
and  Humboldt,  12,072  feet.^ 

*  This  monDUUo  attracts  the  attention  of  all  who  visit  the  idand ;  and  many  have 
asosnded  to  its  tuminit.  Mr  Johnstons  nyt,  that  having  asosnded  to  a  eontiderabla 
bsigbt :  his  party  **  encamped  on  ground  covered  with  pumice-atone,  with  a  stream  of 
water  on  each  side;  in  front,  a  barren  plain  ;  the  island  of  Grand  Canary  bearing  8.  £. 
as  if  rising  out  of  an  immense  field  of  ice,  formed  by  clouds  below  them.  About  four 
o'eleek  next  morning,  the  first  of  August,  the  moon  shining  bright,  and  tbs  weather 
dear,  they  began  to  asesnd  a  kind  of  path,  along  ths  first  great  frnstrum,  leading  to  tha 
amaller  and  higher  Sugar  Loaf.  The  psssage  was  steep  and  disagreeable,  being  coversd 
with  pamice-stone,  which  gave  way  at  every  step.  In  about  an  hour,  they  got  to  tha 
Alta  Vista,  where  it  was  necessary  to  climb  over  the  lava,  leaping  from  one  large  stona 
to  another,  till  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Sugar  Loaf;  here  they  rested  about  fiva 
niomea.  They  then  began  to  ascend  the  Sugar  iJeaf.  lliis  was  by  much  the  meet  &- 
tigaing  part ;  It  being  ezoeedingly  steep,  and  wholly  consisting  of  small  pomice-stonee, 
ao  that  the  fool»  at  every  step,  sinks  and  slides  back.  They  were  obliaod  to  take  bnatH 
repeatedly.  It  wu  lltUe  more  than  six  o'clock  when  they  got  upoa  tha  siunmit  of  tht 
III.  .         3  z 
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'  The  itland  of  Teneriffe  affords  plenty  of  wine,  oB,  and  corn.  !%• 
greater  part  6f  the  tropical  Mita,  and  the  inoat  valiiaUe  of  the  IMta  of 
Europe^  are  mK^oeasfidly  cahi?ated.  Cattle  abd  gande  ure  plentlfiiL  ffowka 
and  parrots  are  found  in  great  numberB,  with  iwallowa,  aeapgvlla,  pcrtridgea;, 
Canary  birds,  blackbirds,  lizards,  locosta,  and  dragon^flie^  The  olimate  is 
reckoned  peculiarly  healthy.  The  inhabitants  are  Spaniards,  lliey  are 
described  as  being  an  indolent  noe.  The  trade  here,  as  in  Madeka,  ia 
conducted  for  the  most  part  by  natiTes  of  Britain.  The  principal  ar- 
ticle exported  is  wine,  of  which  about  25,000  pipes  are  shipped  aa* 
nually  from  Santa  Cruz.  The  returns  are  made  chiefly  in  British  nsami- 
fectures.  The  manufiictures  of  the  island  are  inconsiderable ;  they  are 
said  to  consist  diiefly  of  taffeties,  gauze,  coarse  linens,  blankets,  and  a 
little  silk.  The  craggy  shores  render  a  descent  upon  this  island  difficult, 
and  in  several  places  tiie  difficulty  is  increased  by  forts.  The  number  of 
regular  troops  is  abdut  800 ;  but  erery  penon  capable  of  bearing  arms  ia 
enrolled  in  the  militia.  The  revenues  are  raised  from  heary  duties,  imposed 

SaiE^r  Loaf.  At  this  time  ths  doada  had  gathered  abwt  a  mile  and  a  half  psrpcadieta- 
lar  belovr.  They  wtre  thick,  and  had  a  Tery  strikinn^  effpct,  appearing  like  an  IniBenae 
extent  of  frozen  eeftf  corerea  with  innamerahle  hillocki  of  snow ;  above  which  the 
iilandi  of  Grand  Canary,  Palma,  Gomera,  and  Hterro  or  Ferro,  raieed  thctf  hsadi^  On 
the  8110  getting  a  little  higher,  the  douda  diaappeared,  and  opened  to  the  view  tha  ooait 
around.  The  colours  hoiated  on  the  Peak,  were  distinctly  aeen  by  gentlemen  in  Orata- 
T*,  through  their  teleacopea.  The  proepect  from  the  Peak  ia  romantio  and  ezteniiiTo,  n« 
other  hill  being  of  a  height  to  intercept  the  yiew.  The  ooaat  la  pereeivadall  arovod, 
and  a  diadoct  idea  of  the  ialand  formed.  Tha  N.  W.  ooaat  appeafs  ta  ha  well  colti- 
yated ;  but  the  S.  E.  aeema  dreary  and  barren.  Within  the  aummit  of  the  Peidt,  ia  an 
excayation  or  caldron,  not  lesa  than  80  feet  in  depth,  Into  whieh  the  geotlcoMii  deeeeod- 
edi  and  gathered  aome  anlpbur,  with  which  tha  aurfaee  ia  moatly  oavered.  In  many 
parta,  the  feet  cannot  reat  upon  the  same  apot  above  a  minute,  the  heat  penetrating  aaicUj 
through  the  ahoew  Smoke  laauea  frequently  from  the  earth.  Joat  under  the  aurraoe,  is 
a  aoft  reddiah  clay,  ao  hot,  that  the  hand  introduced  into  it,  muat  be  quickly  wUhdfawn. 
In  the  caldron,  the  aulphuroua  odour  ia  very  offensive;  but  on  Uie  ridge  It  may  be  easily 
endured.  From  thia  place  thev  saw  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  abipping  in  the 
road,  which  is  a  dlatanoe,  in  a  direct  line,  of  about  S5  milea.  They  continued  two  hoars 
and  a-half  upon  the  aummit  of  the  Peak,  without  feeling  anr  ineonyanieooa  bnm  heat 
or  cold.  Soon  after  aunriee,  the  thermometer  in  the  ahade  was  at  51*.  They  de- 
scended the  Sugar  Loaf  in  a  few  minutes,  running  the  whole  way,  which  was  found  to 
be  the  beet  mode.  At  the  foot  of  the  Peak  there  were  several  oayema  in  the  addat  «f 
lava,  aome  filled  with  fine  water,  extremely  cold,  and  frozen  at  the  edgaa  of  the  eavema. 
Otbera  In  the  winter  are  filled  with  anow,  over  which  the  ann  never  shines;  and  thus, 
enow  oontinuea  in  them  throughout  the  year."  M.  Monges  made  an  exearsion  to 
ita  summit  in  1786 :  "  The  crater  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriiie,'*  he  informs  na,  •*  is  a 
true  sulphur^pit,  similar  to  those  of  Italy.  It  ia  about  50  fathoms  long,  and  40  broad, 
rising  abruptly  from  east  to  west.  At  the  e^gn  of  the  crater,  particniarly  on  the  under 
side,  are  many  spiracles,  or  natural  chlmnles,  from  which  there  exhale  aqnaou  vapoan, 
and  sulphureous  aoida^  which  are  so  hot  as  to  make  the  thermometer  rise  from  0*  to 
84"  of  Reaumur.  The  inside  of  the  crater  ia  covered  with  yellow,  red,  or  white  argil la- 
ceoua  earth,  and  blocka  of  lava  partly  deoompoaed*  Under  these  blocks  are  found  sa<- 
perb  crystals  of  sulphur ;  these  are  eight-sided  rhomboldal  crystals,  sometioaes  Ml  inch 
in  lei^th,  and,  I  suppose  they  are  the  fineet  crystals  of  volcanic  sulphur  that  have  ever 
been  f»und.  The  water  that  exhales  from  the  spiracles  Is  perfectly  pure,  and  not  in 
the  least  acid,  aa  I  waa  convinced  by  aeveral  experimenu.  The  yolatllisatlonandeooHInf 
of  liquors  are  here  very  considerable.  Haifa  minute  was  suflloient  for  the  disaipotioa 
of  a  pretty  strong  dose  of  ether.  The  action  of  hdda  on  metala,  eaitha,  and  aHmiia  ww 
slow ;  and  the  bubbles  which  eeeap(*d  during  the  eifcryeseence  wer^  miicii  hirg«r  thwi 
ordinaij.  The  production  of  vitriols  waa  attended  with  very  aingular  pheiMNnena. 
That  of  iron  assumed  all  at  once  a  very  beautiful  violet  colour,  and  that  of  ooppwv  waa 
saddenly  precipitated  of  a  very  bright  olae  colour.  I  examined  the  moisture  of  the  air 
by  means  of  the  hygrometer  of  pure  alkali,  and  of  the  vitriolie  arid ;  and  1  theiioe  ooa- 
cluded,  as  well  as  nom  the  direction  of  the  aqueous  vapours,  that  tiie  air  waa  very  dry ; 
Ibr  at  the  end  of  three  hours,  the  yitrlolie  add  had  sufluvd  hardly  any  diange  dther  in 
odour  or  weight ;  the  fixed  alkdi  remained  dry,  except  near  the  edges  of  the  vesed  that 
oontained  it,  where  it  was  a  llule  moist^pd  Sanssure's  hygiwaeter  polBted  to  6^  as 

theiflRf 


nearly  as  the  fanpetuous  wind  whieh  theillRw  woiUd  permit  us  to  jadge.     lAu% ^ 

peared  to  us  to  havs  lost  nothing  of  thdr  smdi  osMtnogth  at  thia  hdgbt.  a  eirseaB- 
■tsnoe  whieh  contradlela  aU  the  tdas  thai  havs  hitherto  bsM  fdsted  saflds  hflsd.f 
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upon  mwmnl  trtidflt  of  nmdiaiidise.  After  dednetiag  tke  expenses  of 
adnumstratioii,  Teneiiffe  yields  to  the  crown  of  Spain  ebont  £60»006 
ttumsllsr.  Sania  CruZf  thfi  seat  of  government,  contains  about  10,000 
inhabitants.  LagurOf  the  ancient  capital,  has  a  delicions  climate ;  and 
Oraiawi  is  charmingly  situated. 

Cannry,'\  Canary,  from  which  the  whole  group  fass  been  named,  is  in 
length  42,  and  ia  average  breadth  27  miles.  Thia  island  abounds  in  me« 
Ions,  pears,  apples,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  figs,  and  peaches.  The 
wine  of  .this  island  is  much  oelebnted.  Ilie  air  is  healthy,  and  the  soil  is 
etrsry  where  well-watered.  The  animals  are  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  ci^ons, 
bens,  ducks,  pigeons,  and  partridges.  The  chief  city  is  raSmu,  the  resi- 
dence of  a  bbhop,  whose  living  is  said  to  be  worth  £10,000.  It  makes  a 
▼ery  handsome  appearance,  and  contains  about  9,000  inhabitants.  The 
village  of  Gualdar  consists  of  grottoes  cut  in  the  rocks  by  the  ancient  na- 
tives. 

ForieventuraJ}  Forteventura  is  said  to  be  50  miles  in  length.  Its 
breadth  is  very  unequal,  but  where  broadest  does  not  exceed  24  miles.  It 
consists  of  two  peninsulas,  connected  by  an  isthmus,  12  miles  broad. 
Selancitria^  the  principal  town,  retains  the  name  of  the  first  modem  con- 
queror of  the  Cwnaries. 

LanceroiaJ}  This  bland  commences  the  chain  of  the  Canary  islands  odi 
the  £.,  and,  like  the  neighbouring  continent,  experiences  most  destructive 
droughts.  The  land  is  high  and  volcanic  Wheat  and  barley  are  cultivated 
iiith  considerable  success ;  and  dried  goats'  flesh  \a  exported  in  consider- 
able quantities  to  the  neighbouring  islands.  The  chief  harbour,  called  PorU 
de  Notu,  is  on  the  S.  £.  side  of  the  island.  Rubicon,  or  Cayas,  as  well 
aa  LafWsroUif  is  an  inconsiderable  place.  Clavijo  informs  ns,  Uiat  the  sin- 
gular custom,  also  existing  in  Tibet^  which  allows  a  woman  to  have  several 
husbands,  is  found  here. 

Th£  Cape  Verd  Islands.]  The  Cape  Verd  Islands,  so  caUed  (ron^ 
the  cape  on  the  neighbouring  continent,  are  10  in  number,  and  arranged  in 
a  semicircular  form.     Of  these  islands,  the  following  are  the  chief: 

Latitude^        Longitude, 

St  Jago,  (Praya  Bay) 14»  56'  N.     23*  29^  W. 

Bonavista, ...-     ■.  ■^,.>..............  )6      6  N.    22   47^ W. 

St    JjlCllOlftBliir t»fxr»rrrtrf^icrtii--T\i i         -•-—       XO  Ow       J^ .  mV         AV       W» 

ot  Antonio,  ■■m»iw<w<.<n>«ii»»'»n»iMw«nwiM ■■.»»»««  x  /  in.     ssd  vv. 

St  Philip  de  Fuego, 14    56|N.     24   28  W. 

13niVa,     »»»»t««i.i«w»»»*.»i«iw»wi«w««ii   unit  wn«wt»»w»*w«««ww      J  9  Om       XN.  ^*P        dv       w  • 

In  all  these  islands  the  atmosphere  is  hot  but  humid,  and  in  some  of 
than  very  unhealthy  during  the  rainy  season.  Some  of  them  are  fertile ; 
others,  stony  and  barren.  The  kinds  of  grain  chiefly  cultivated  are  rice 
and  Indian  com.  The  fruits  are  vines,  bananas,  lemons,  pranges,  citrons, 
pomegranates,  cocoa-nuts,  figs,  melons,  with  the  greater  part  of  such  fruits 
as  are  common  within  the  tropics.  Agriculture  is  in  a  wretched  stat^ 
here.  Monkeys,  baboons,  and  civet-cats,  are  numerous.  The  tame  anir 
mals  are ;  horses,  asses,  mules,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs.  The  sea  on 
the  coast  abounds  with  fish,  and  land-tortoises  are  so  numerous  as  to  afford 
a  considerable  article  of  traffic. 

llie  Portuguese  are  proprietors  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  which  were 
discovered  in  1450  by  Antony  Noli,  a  Genoese  in  the  service  of  Portugal. 
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Hie  iahtbitants  profeit  the  Roman  Catbolie  religioiL    Hie  inrtifci 
Negroeiy  i^peroiitly  of  the  Yolof  race,  bat  have  adopted  the 
religion  and  language.    The  town  of  St  Jago  it  the  Beat  of  goTcnmene» 
The  garrison  consists  of  about  300  free  blacks  commanded  by 
officen.     The  total  population  has  been  estimated  at  42,000  eouk. 

Si  Jago>2  ^^  •^ago,  the  laigest  and  most  populous  of  the  Cape  Verd 
Islands,  contains  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  mountainous  country;  but 
the  plains  and  valleys  are  at  least  as  fertile  as  any  of  the  islands  in  than 
group.  Some  cedar-trees  exist  here,  and  cotton  is  said  to  be  plentifiiL 
The  inhabitants  have  little  trade,  and  are  consequently  poor.  They  noaaia- 
fiicture  a  small  quantity  of  striped  cotton-doth. 

JftuMtw/a.]  Bonayiita  is  mountamous  in  the  interior.  On  the  8.W. 
it  has  a  good  road  and  harbour.  Much  indigo  is  spontaneously  produced 
here ;  and  cotton  might  be  reared  in  great  quantities,  were  not  the  inhabi- 
tants too  indolent  to  attempt  agriculture.  The  number  of  inhahitante  ie 
said  to  be  about  8,000. 

Ma^f  4^.]  Afayo  iiland  produces  cattle  and  cotton. — ^The  island  of 
Puego  has  a  very  active  Tolcano,  which  sometimes  makes  furious  eruptioos. 
The  island  of  Brava  or  Si  John  produces  excellent  wine  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  saltpetre.  These  three  ialandsi  with  that  of  St  Jago,  form  a  chun, 
whose  direction  is  from  £.  to  W. 

The  Sea  of  Herbs.']  To  the  north  of  the  Cape  Verd  islands,  the  wa- 
ters of  the  ocean  disappear  under  a  thick  bed  of  sea-weed,  which,  like  a 
floating  meadow,  is  extended  as  far  as  the  25th  parallel,  and  occupies  a 
space  of  60,000  square  leagues.  Ships  disengage  themselves  from  it  with 
difficulty.  Other  fields  of  sea-weed  are  also  seen  in  parts  of  the  sea  mote 
to  the  N.W.  Some  persons  have  conceived  that  this  phenomenon  proves 
the  ancient  existence  in  these  parts  of  an  Ailanlie  long  since  swallowed  up. 

Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.^  In  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  that 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  which  Guinea  is  bounded  on  the  south,  are 
situated  many  small  islands.  The  chief  of  them,  with  regard  to  sise,  ap- 
pear to  be  5/  Thomas,  Princes  Island^  and  Fernando  Po. 

Si  Thomas."]  St  Thomas  is  said  to  lie  immediately  under  the  equator ; 
but  according  to  the  best  maps,  its  southern  extremity  is  more  than  lO'  to 
the  N.  of  the  line.  The  same  maps  place  it  in  7"  £.  long,  though  it  is 
generally  sud  to  be  in  8"  £.  long.  Its  diameter  is  30  miles.  The  dimate 
is  unhedthy,  but  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  cattle  are  said  to  be  of  a  larger 
aise  than  those  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  It  was  discovered  in  1429,  said 
belongs  to  the  Portuguese. 

Prince's  Island.]  Prince's  Island,  generally  laid  down  in  3^  6'  N.  lat. 
and  6*  40'  £.  long,  likewise  belongs  to  the  Portuguese.  It  vt  mountainous 
and  woody»  and  abounds  with  cattle  and  all  the  varieties  of  tropical  fruit. 

Fernando  Po.]  The  island  of  Fernando  Po,  or  Femao-do-Po,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  about  15  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Upper 
Guinea,  to  the  W.  of  the  embochure  of  the  Camarones,  and  to  the  S.  of 
that  of  Cross,  in  3"*  28^  N.  lat.  and  8*  30^  £.  long.  It  received  its  name 
from  a  gentleman  in  the  service  of  Alphonzo  V.  of  Portugal,  who  disco- 
vered it  in  1741.  It  was  ceded  by  Portugal  to  Spain  in  1778 ;  but  an 
attempt  is  now  in  progress  for  the  formation  of  a  British  settlement  on  this 
island.  About  ten  years  ago,  Fernando  Po  was  visited  by  captain  Kelly, 
of  the  Pheasant  sloop  of  war,  who  entered  a  noble  bay  on  its  N.W.  side^ 
which  he  has  described  in  these  terms :— -'*  Next  to  the  bay  of  Naples,  I 
.know  of  no  place  more  ci^ble  of  being  converted  into  a  finished  jnetare 
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by  the  hand  of  art  and  indiiatiy  than  this.  Let  only  die  immenae  forest 
on  the  slope  giTe  place  to  cQltivated  plantations  of  sugar-canes,  the  brow 
of  the  hill  be  studded  with  coffBe-trees,  and  a  town  of  suifident  import- 
ance to  form  the  capital  of  the  island  be  bnilt  on  the  rising  ground  near  the 
east  angle  of  the  bay,  where  a  river,  nayigable  for  boats  drawing  seven  or 
eight  feet  of  water,  would  flow  beneath  it, — and  Fernando  Po  would  hi 
surpass  any  of  the  islands  of  the  BritiBh  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.** 
To  this  spot  captain  Kelly  gave  the  name  of  Georges  Bay.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  island  from  the  sea  is  extremely  beautiful.  Its  length  from 
north  to  south  is  about  SO  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  20.  Two  high 
and  peaked  mountains— one  of  them  remarkably  so— -the  black  sand  on 
the  beach^ — and  the  scoriie  and  other  substances  found  here,  which  have 
evidently  undergone  the  action  of  fire,  denote  this  island  to  be  of  volcanic 
origin.  From  the  northern  extremity  the  land  rises  in  a  gradual  slope  to  a 
ridge  of  hills,  which  connects  the  two  peaked  mountains ;  and  the  whole 
surface  of  the  slope  is  covered  with  a  forest  of  trees  of  the  most  luxuriant 
growth.  Beyond  this  region  of  wood,  and  the  crest  of  the  hills,  the  viU 
lages  of  the  natives  are  situated  on  the  side  of  the  mountuns,  as  far  up  as 
about  one-third  of  their  height.  Numberless  little  streams  trickle  down 
the  sides  of  the  hills  into  George's  Bay ;  and,  besides  these,  three  very 
considerable  rivers,  at  all  of  which  ships  may  water  with  the  utmost  faci- 
lity, discharge  themselves  into  the  bay,  one  at  each  extremity,  and  one 
about  the  middle  of  the  bay.  Although  the  thermometer  has  been  ob- 
served to  rise  to  80  deg.  in  the  afternoon,  yet  the  land  and  sea  breezes 
give  to  the  atmosphere  a  freshness  quite  unknown  on  the  adjacent  coast. 
Our  informant,  who  visited  this  island  in  the  ship  Huskisson,  in  October 
1828,  assures  us,  that  he  observed  no  appearance  of  any  of  the  loathsome 
diseases  to  which  the  Negroes  of  Western  Africa  are  subject,  among  the 
many  hundreds  of  natives  who  flocked  down  to  the  coast  on  the  first  arri- 
Tal  of  his  ship.  The  productions  are  rice,  fruits,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, manioc,  and  yams  of  a  remarkably  fine  flavour.  Besides  these 
▼egetable  productions,  domestic  animals,  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls,  are 
numerous,  so  that  the  means  of  subsistence  are  abundant.  The  price 
of  a  sheep  or  goat  is  a  common  knife  of  the  value  of  3</. ;  and  a  piece  of 
iron  hoop,  a  couple  of  inches  in  length,  will  purchase  two  or  three  of  the 
finest  fowls.  The  Spaniards  affected  to  consider  the  inhabitants  of  Fer- 
ando  Po  as  a  ferocious  people ;  our  informant  declares  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  always  found  them  good-humoured  and  inoffensive,  and  that  dur- 
ing hu  stay  on  the  island  in  his  voyage  he  had  not  the  least  occasion  to 
conclude  them  either  treacherous  or  vindictive.  They  are  indeed  a  fine 
race  of  people,  of  middle  stature,  with  well-formed  limbs,  and  every  mus- 
cular and  active  frame.  •  Their  countenances  are  somewhat  peculiar,  the 
general  contour  of  their  face  being  that  of  a  square  with  the  angle  rounded 
off.  The  nose,  the  lips,  and  the  quick  and  piercing  eye,  approach  much 
nearer  to  the  features  of  the  European  than  to  those  of  the  African  ;  and 
hence  some  have  concluded  them  to  be  of  Portuguese  origin.  They  have 
woolly  hair,  which,  being  twisted  and  thickly  daubed  with  red  clay,  ap- 
pears like  so  many  ropes  dangling  behind  them.  The  hue  of  their  skin  is 
evidently  black ;  but  their  limbs  are  always  completely  besmeared  with  a 
mixture  of  red  day  and  palm  oil,  and  their  faces  wiUi  a  fine  pulverized 
yellow  ochre,  whidi  gives  them  the  appearance  of  mulattoes.  The  only 
marie  of  ^tinction  which  was  observed  amongst  them  was  that  of  a  hat 
and  feather  worn  by  one  person,  which  seemed  to  point  him  out  as  a  chief 
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or  inpfiior.  TIm  men  wegr  •  «tnw«lif t,  oddly  odorntd  widi  •  pair  of 
lom'i  honw  in  froot*  Married  people  Qf  bolb  eoxee  wear  a  fasige  aboa^ 
9  inoliee  broody  made  of  a  epedea  of  msh  or  of  leaves,  roood  their  loina. 
Tbo  anmanied  neglect  all  olodiiQg,  aad  go  abont  in  a  state  of  perfect 
aodity,  nacoaacioiu  of  indeoency,  wd  free  from  iosult.  Their  kngiiage 
ifl  not  lem  different  from  those  of  the  conljnental  negroes  than  their, 
manner  and  appearance;  neither  does  it  appear  that  the  Bopersduoaa 
Venerations  of  the  Fetish,  so  oniFersal  along  the  western  coast  of  AfiicB^ 
is  at  all  known  in  this  islaad*  Their  hooses  axe  of  richer  work,  ^d  all 
nearly  of  the  same  siae  and  plan.  They  are  built  ronod  an  open  area, 
and  each  is  snrronnded  witli  a  railed  fence  or  enclosnre,  within  which  the 
cattle  of  the  owner  are  shut  up  at  nigbv  The  British  fii^  ia  now  hoisted 
on  CiarencB  MmuU  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  island ;  onr  goTornmeat^ 
OonsideriQg  the  station  eligible  for  the  ships  employed  in  putting  dowQ 
the  stave  trade,  aeem  disposed  to  enoourage  the  formation  of  a  settle- 
ment upon  this  island,  which  has  been  long  abandoned  by  both  Portu- 
guese and  Spaniards, 

AscairsioH.]  IVoceeding  in  a  sonth*W€Stem  direction,  we  afriTe  at 
the  small  island  called  Ascension.  It  is  situated  in  T  57'  S.  lat.  and  13* 
59^  W.  long.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly  as  being  a  station  at  which  ships 
touch  in  Htmr  Toyages  to  and  from  the  East  Indies ;  and  ia  rapidly  nsiog 
into  usefalneas  and  importance,  baTing  been  made  to  produce  abundaocs 
and  variety  of  vegetables,  pumpkins,  water-melons,  musk-melons,  bansnas, 
and  Cape  gooseberries.  Already  the  whole  African  squadron  refit  and 
water  bore*  There  is  no  custom-Jiouse,  por^  or  anchorage  charges  of  any 
description ;  and  all  merchant-ships  in  distress  are  ordered  to  be  supplied 
at  the  saple  rate  at  which  Government  lay  in  their  provisions  for  the  navy. 
A  npid  improvement  is  every  day  takiqg  place  in  agriculture  and  hozti- 
cnlture,  as  well  as  road-making,  building,  &c.  Turtle  are  to  be  bad  aU 
the  year  round,  but  the  season  for  turning  them  is  from  December  to  Jane ; 
ships  are  supplied  with  them  for  the  value  of  about  3d.  per  lb.  of  meat, 
without  bone  or  shell. 

St  HaLBNA.3  Turning  to  the  S.E.  we  find  St  Helena,  in  15^  5^  S. 
lat.  and  5"  49^  W.  long.  It  is  a  small  spot,  only  28  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  above  1200  miles  distant  from  any  shore.  The  first  appearance 
presented  by  St  Helena,  on  approaching  it  from  the  sea,  is  desolate  and 
forbidding  in  the  extreme.  Tlie  island,  which  is  nearly  drcnlar  in  form, 
and  in  no  part  more  than  10  miles  across,  seems  composed  entirely  of 
dark  grey  and  brown  rocks.  As  the  ship  sails  round  it,  the  observer  s 
eye  lights  only  on  a  succession  of  barren  cliffs,  steep  precipices,  and  lofty 
peaks,  thrown  together,  as  it  were,  in  wild  disorder: 

*'  CraggB,  knoUs,  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurled— 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world.** 

In  short,  nothing  can  be  more  dreary  and  savage  than  the  aspect  of  the 
coast ;  there  is  no  trace  of  human  lud)itation,  not  even  the  least  verdure 
to  enliven  the  scene;  and,  but  for  the  batteiies  which  are  discovered 
on  a  nearer  approach,  one  might  suppose  the  island  uninhabited,  and  in- 
deed uninhabitable.  These  batteries  are  constructed  of  stone,  cut  out 
of  the  rocks  which  surround  them,  and  of  winch,  when  first  seen,  they 
appear  to  form  a  part.  Some  of  them  are  built  on  hei^^its,  which,  from 
the  sea,  seem  inaccessible  to  man;  they  are  all  provided  with  heavy 
guns,  more  of  which  are  slung  in  chaius  on  the  pinnacles  above*    These 
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forlificaiioiis  oofiiiiiaiid>  in  eveiy  diraction,  the  ^)piy>acli  to  the  islAnd, 
which  must  he  a  secand  Gihraltar  in  DUtmBl,  if  not  in  artifidsly  strength. 
The  native  plants  of  Europe  as  well  as  Asia — ^the  Chinese  loquat  and 
lichi,  the  mango  and  giiatra  of  India,  the  shaddock  and  plantiBtin  of  the 
Eaatem  islands,  iourish  bj  the  side  of  the  English  apple,  walnut,  and 
peach ;  nor  ave  the  fruits  of  Africa  end  America  entirely  wanting ;  for  the 
dates  and  figs  of  the  Cape  grow  aloag  with  die  oranges  and  limes  of  Bra- 
z^L  Besides  these,  the  island  ptodnces  grapes,  melons,  pears,  pomegra- 
nates, jambtts  or  rose««pples,  strswberries,  pumpkins,  and  other  fruits ; 
although  most  of  these  were  out  of  season  u4iile  we  were  there.  Black- 
berries were  introduced  some  years  ago  as  an  experiment,  and  succeeded 
BO  well  that  they  now  gr6w  wild,  and  in  many  places  the  bushes  that  over- 
lung  the  road  are  covered  with  them.  Potatoes,  cabbage,  and  several 
other  kinds  of  Europe  vegetables  grow  here  in  perfection.  Water-cresses 
are  f^enuful.  There  is  fine  pasturage  in  some  places^  particularly  on  the 
S*  side  of  the  bland. 

The  hoiises  are^  in  general,  white-washed,  and  roofed  with  slates  or  tiles, 
which,  combined  with  the  bright  green  of  the  trees  thinly  interspersed 
among  them,  gives  the  town  a  pleasing  and  lively  appearance,  gratefully 
relieving  the  eye  and  mind  after  they  have  been  fatigued  by  contemplating 
tlie  nigged  masses  of  dingy  rocks  which  form  the  rest  of  the  scene.  The 
ehips  anchor  close  to  the  town,  for  the  water  deepens  considerably  at  a 
little  distance.  There  are  two  landing-places,  which  are  provided  With 
(aanes  for  the  use  of  the  shipping.  It  is  at  times  difficult  to  land,  on  ac- 
count of  the  violence  of  the  surf,  which,  some  years  ago,  broke  in  upon  the 
beach,  and  caused  great  damage  to  the  buildings.  Hiere  is  but  one  principal 
atreet  in  the  town,  which  runs  in  a  straight  direction  from  the  sea  up  the 
valley  or  ravine*  No  great  regularity  has  been  observed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  houses ;  they  are  built  chiefly  of  the  rough'-hewn  rock  of  the 
island,  and,  when  not  white-washed,  have  a  singular  rather  than  a  neat 
appearance.  On  the  whole,  James*-town  resembles  Some  small  country 
towns  in  England*  The  valley  is  not  level,  but  rises  rather  abruptly  from 
the  sea,  and  being  paved  with  rough  stones,  is  somewhat  fatiguing  to  ascend 
on  foot ;  carriages  are,  however,  not  in  general  use.  The  house  tdiich 
Ni^oleon  inhabited  is  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  his  grave ;  it 
is  called  Longtvood^kousef  and  was  formerly  the  summer  residence  of  the 
lieutenant-govemon  of  St  Helena.  Longwood-house  is  1,762  ftet  above 
fhe  level  of  the  sea ;  at  a  short  distance  is  a  signal-post^  or  flag-staff,  com- 
municating with  the  town  and  Goveniment-house,  from  whence  the  sea 
is  visible  to  a  great  extent,  and  riiips  approaching  the  island  from  the 
northward  or  eastward  may  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  20  leagues  off: 
this  point  is  2,272  feet  above  the  sea. 

*  The  tomb,'  the  grand  object  of  curiosity  to  all  who  now  visit  St  He- 
Ima,  is  situated  in  a  small  valley,  or  rather  ravine,  called  Sane  VaUe^y  from 
the  name  of  the  first  proprietor.  The  spot  is  still  private  property,  being 
close  to  the  dwelling  of  one  of  the  inhabitants,  and  indeed  forming  part  of 
his  plantation.  A  small  piece  of  rising  ground,  of  nearly  circular  form, 
perhaps  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  grass,  has  been 
enclosed  with  a  wooden  palisade,  and  nearly  hi  the  centre  of  this  the  grave 
of  Ni^leon  lies.  It  is  covered  with  three  flat  dark-coloured  stones,  which 
were  removed  for  the  purpose  from  the  kitchen-floof  of  the  house  he  had 
inhabited,  and  surrounded  by  a  high  iron  raitii^ ;  there  is  no  inscription, 
nor  indeld  any  thing  like  a  monument ;  two  we^ying  willows  grow  within 
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the  endotnrai  and  lumg  orer  tlie  gimTe,  and  a  row  of  acaikt 
planted  outside.    Thia  spot  was  a  &Tonrite  retreat  of  Napoleon,  who  fie- 
qnently  walked  here  from  Longwood,  and  paiaed  hoon  under  ^  treea, 
reading,  or  conTening  with  some  of  hie  suite :  he  was  huried  here  at  hie 
own  desire.   Close  by  is  a  spring  of  the  purest  water,  iasuingfrom  therodcy 
and  from  which  he  always  drank :  one  of  his  servants  came  hero  daily  with 
two  silver  botUes,  which  were  filled  at  the  spring  for  hii  use.     Napoleoa 
was  huried  in  lull  uniform,  as  he  lay  in  state,  with  high  boots,  and  m  mili- 
tary hat ;  the  body  is  enclosed  in  three  coffins ;  some  pieces  of  plate,  ftc. 
were  buried  with  him,  according  to  Catholic  custom.    It  is  not  suipiising 
that  this  q>ot  should  haTe  been  selected  by  the  great  captire  for  the  plaes 
of  his  last  rest ;  it  is  very  sequestered,  and  an  air  of  romantic  quiet  per- 
vades it.    Iliere  is  a  house  on  a  hei^t  above,  but  it  is  not  seen  from  the 
grave,  neither  is  that  of  the  proprietor  of  the  ground ;  the  approach  to  the 
tomb  is  guarded  by  a  gate  usually  kept  locked ;  and  the  old  keeper  has  a 
small  hut  built  of  wood,  for  his  abode,  on  the  other  side  of  the  little 
mound  in  which  the  gmve  lies :  no  other  vestige  of  human  habitation  is 
visible,  and  no  sound  distubs  the  awful,  yet  serene  stillness,  that  reigns 
around  this  humble  resting-place  of  frllen  greatness,  and  'hi^  ambition, 
lowly  laid.' 

Tristan  d'Acumha.^  Tuning  again  to  the  S.  we  discover  the  island 
of  Tristan  d'Acnnha,  apparently  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  a  group  of 
three  islands  which  are  situated  between  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  die 
coast  of  Brazil.  Tristan  d'Acunha  ii  about  12  miles  in  drcnmferenee. 
The  shores  of  the  other  islands  are  so  wild  and  dangerous,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  approadi  them,  except  in  the  calmest  weather.  The  one  is 
called  Nightingale  Island^  and  the  other  InaccetMk,  The  north-east 
aspect  of  Tristan  d'Acunha  (the  only  navigable  side  of  die  island)  is  very 
striking.  At  the  foot  of  an  almost  perpendicular  mountain,  about  9,000 
feet  high  and  thickly  covered  with  brushwood,  is  a  fertile  plain  of  consider- 
able extent,  that  stretches  along  the  shore.  Wild  boars,  wild  goats,  and  a 
apedes  of  black  cock,  abound  on  the  island ;  while  in  the  deep  waten 
among  the  rocks  there  are  fish  of  almost  every  description.  The  moun- 
tains are  litenlly  covered  with  sea^hens,  petrels,  albatrosses,  and  the  vari- 
ous other  feathered  tribes  which  haunt  the  southern  Atlantic 

Madaoascar.]  Madagascar  is  the  largest  island  belonging  to  the 
African  continent,  and  may  be  classed  among  the  laigest  islands  with  whidi 
we  are  acquamted.  Its  length  is  said  to  be  840  geographical  miles,  and 
its  medial  breadth  220  geogrephical  miles.  In  the  b«t  maps  it  is  laid 
down  between  12*  and  25*  S.  lat.  and  between  44*  and  51*  £.  long.  It  is 
aeparated  from  Africa,  by  what  is  called  the  stmit  of  MoaamWque,  or 
Mosambico.  All  along  the  £.  side  of  Madagascar,  a  bank  of  soundings 
exists,  extending  from  S  to  5  miles  off  shore,  of  regular  depths,  and  contain- 
ing no  hidden  dangers,  so  that  a  navigator  visiting  this  coast  with  common 
attention,  will,  in  any  part,  have  sufficient  notice  of  his  approximation. 
The  south  end  is  principally  composed  of  lofty  mountains.  A  bank  of 
regular  soundings  lies  off  the  S.  extremity,  on  which  50  fathoms  may  be 
gained  four  or  five  miles  from  the  shore.  The  coast  n  bold,  barren,  and 
rugged.  The  Star  Bank  is  a  dangerous  reef,  partly  above  water,  with  a 
furious  sea  beating  on  its  S.  and  W.  sides ;  during  the  S.  W.  monsoon 
it  forms  a  fine  spacious  anchoring  place.  Sevenl  small  islands  lie  on  the 
S.  W.  end  of  Madagascar,  hitherto  littb  known.  The  whole  island  in 
divided  by  a  chain  of  mountains^  paaring  from  north  to  aonth,  in  tfaediraG* 
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taon  of  the  island,  but  natrer  the  eastern  than  the  western  shore.  Tie 
parts  of  this  chain  are  said  to  be  Boiistmeniy  in  the  sonth,  and 
^Qy  in  the  north.  The  country  is  ahnost  every  where  plentifully 
'watered  by  streams,  baring  their  sources  in  these  mountains ;  so  that  it  is 
generally  fertile,  and  presents  many  picturesque  landscapes.  Many  parts 
are  cowed  with  immense  forests.   -^ 

Hiitory.^  T^  island  of  Madagctieavy  the  indigenous  name  of  which 
is  asserted  to  be  Madecassey  can  claim  its  share  among  the  traditions 
banded  down  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  concerning  the  immense  Tapro- 
bane,  which,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  natives,  was  extended  so  far 
to  the  south,  that  neither  the  constellation  of  the  Bear  nor  Pleiades  were 
Tisible,  and  <  the  sun  appeared  to  rise  from  the  left.'  These  particulars,  as 
weU  as  its  dimensions,  and  the  great  lake  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  agree  with  Madagascar,  wlule  the  latitudes  marked  by  Ptolemy 
apply  to  Sumatra,  and  all  the  other  circumstances  lead  us  to  Ceylon.  In 
the  island  Pkebciy  so  named  in  a  writing  attributed  to  Aristotle,  may  be 
recognized  the  Arabic  name  of  Phambalouy  given  to  this  island.  The 
Arabians  probably  visited  it  in  their  earliest  voyages  to  India,  and  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Mahomet.  The  first  certain  idea  of  it  was  transmitted 
to  us  by  Marco-Polo,  the  Portuguese^  who  discovered  it  in  1506,  under 
the  command  of  Lorenzo  Almeida,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Saint-Laurenin 
The  Fkench  called  it  Dauphine. 

ProdwiHont.']  The  produce  consists  of  sugar-canes,  cocoa-nuts,  bana* 
aas,  tobacco,  indigo,  pepper,  gum  lacca,  benzoin,  amber,  ambeigris,  and  a 
species  of  flax  which  spears  to  be  the  same  with  that  found  in  New 
Zealand*  The  island  is  said  to  be  destitute  of  horses,  elephants,  lions,  or 
tigers ;  but  cattle,  buffidoes,  and  sheep,  are  numerous.  Among  the  birds 
we  notice  the  rare  black  parrot.  Emeralds,  si4>pliires,  topazes,  and  blood- 
atones,  have  been  enumerated  among  the  minends. 

Inkabiianis.^  According  to  Benyowsld,  the  people  of  Madagascar  are 
divided  into  seven  dasses :  First,  the  ampansacabcy  or  sovereigns.  Se- 
cond, the  rohandrianSy  or  princes.  ''  The  third  order  consiBts  of  the 
voadariy  or  lords  of  a  district,  composed  of  several  villages.  The  fourth 
order  conswts  of  the  iahovMlsy  or  chiefs  of  villages.  The  fifth  order, 
ondzatziy  who  are  freemen,  and  compose  the  attendmits  or  followers  of  the 
rcAandrians,  voadziri,  or  lahovits.  The  sixth  order  consists  of  ombi' 
auesy  or  learned  mea;  and  this  order  forms  the  waniors,  workmen,  phy- 
sicians, and  divines :  these  last  possess  no  charge.  The  seventh  order 
consists  of  ampuritu  or  slaves.  These  orders  preserve  a  tegular  grada- 
tion, respecting  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  a  detailed  account. 
They  live  in  the  manner  we  read  of  concerning  the  ancient  patriarchs.  Every 
£tther  of  a  family  is  priest  and  judge  in  his  own  house,  though  he  ^^pends 
qMU  the  Lahovit,  who  superintends  his  conduct  This  last  is  answerable 
to  his  Voadziri,  and  the  Voadziri  to  the  Rohandrian.^'  It  appears,  from 
the  same  writer,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar,  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Madagassesy  are  not  willing  to  live  in  detached  habitations. 
They  generally  collect  into  small  villages.  These  villages  are  fortified  by 
palisades  and  a  ditch,  and  have  a  guard  at  the  place  of  entry.  The  houses 
are  neatly  built,  and  thatched  with  straw  or  leaves  of  the  palm-tree.  Hie 
mannons  of  the  principal  men  are  said  to  be  built  with  much  symmetry 
and  elegance.  Tlie  Madagasses  are  divided  into  three  distinct  races.  The 
Bat,  called  Za/e  Ibrahimy  or  descendents  of  Abraham,  from  what  drcum- 
stance  it  woidd  be  difficult  to  determine,  are  of  a  brown  colour.    The 
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Iry  to  thi»  iahndy  ftboiii  sis  CBQtnriM  ago.  Vnm^tatd^eaSi^  Z^C 
bauy  wamA  at  the  iiland  at »  period  still  ktei^  aod  an  aappQaed  ta^be  of 
Arabian  extractioiu  It  nay  be  lemarked*  heiuBfer,  tbat  all 
vae  tbe  tanse  laii|piage»  and  obaerve  the  aaoM  autoiiM.  They  miia^ 
fore,  either  haTe  come  from  the  same  coantry ;  or,  for  aome  reaaap,  tfa* 
later  tribea  most  hare  adq>ted  the  language  and  caatonia  of  the  lionaer. 
The  Madagaaaea  hare  among  them  aoTcnl  orden  of  artiatay  di8CaBg«nlM& 
by  diflbrent  names,  and  claiming  diffiennt  degraea  of  henenr.  The  finl^ 
and  moat  respectable  daas,  consists  of  soch  artists  aa  wod(  in  iron  and 
steeL  Tbey  are  said  to  hafe  made  conaidegable  profioieBcy  in  their  bnsi- 
ness.  The  second  daas  consists  of  ij^i^dsmiths,  who  make  sndi  oraaoaeDta 
aa  am  worn  in  the  island.  Tbe  thirocliis  ccmsists  of  potten.  The  fonrdi 
of  tuners  in  wood.  Tbe  fifth,  of  caqMnten»  who  are  aaU  to  be  expert^ 
and  to  make  nae  of  the  mls^  the  plao^  and  the  compasses.  The  nth  ana 
ropemakersy  who  make  ropea  of  hemp,  and  of  diffevant  kinds  of  bnik  <d 
trees.  Tbe  sefenth  consists  of  weaverB,  who  are  always  women :  this 
trade  being  considered  as  disgracelol  to  a  man*  To  these  may  be  added 
the  Ombiasses,  or  literary  class,  who,  without  engaging  in  any  asannal 
labour,  give  their  advioa»  chiefly  as  pbjrsicians ;  and  the  dass  of  oome&na 
and  dancers.  We  are  not  informed  whether  or  not  these  pjofewions  be 
hereditary.  The  former  gradation  of  clasiieB,  with  regard  to  cM.  antho* 
i^Yp  and  this  gradation  of  the  different  piofiesaiooa,  bare  been  aappooed  to 
have  a  resemblance  to  the  casts  of  Hindostan ;  and  ba^e  indnoed  aome  to 
jmagine,  that  the  Madagasses  must  be  a  colony  of  Hindoos.  They  befisfe 
in  the  existence  of  two  gnat  principles ;  tbe  one  good,  the  other  had ;  tbe 
good  principle  they  name  Tam-'har^  or  Great.  To  TM-har  they  huHd  no 
temples,  neither  do  they  raprasent  him  under  any  visible  forms^  but  they 
offer  sacrifices  to  him.  The  bad  princ^le  ia  named  AgmaU  To  him  they 
always  offiur  a  portion  of  tbe  sacnfioea  oflfeced  to  tbe  good  prineiide»  The 
head  of  tbe  family  or  chief  performs  the  office  of  priest. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  population  of  a  country  divided 
into  so  many  differant  tribes.  Abbe  Rocbon^  in  the  year  1770,  estimated 
the  population  at  about  4^000,000.  Rondanx  atates  it  about  S,000,000» 
and  M.  Balbi  at  2,000,000 ;  but  all  these  an  men  oonjeotnns.  The 
exertions  of  Missionaries  have  done  much  to  civiliza  this  country*  In 
1820  then  wen  not  pertiapa  mon  than  six  persons  who  coold  write  the 
Madagash  language,  even  in  the  Arabic  character ;  bat  now  then  are 
about  4,000  persona  who  can  write  and  read  it  in  the  European  character. 

The  Frendb  ban  frequently,  and  very  xeoently,  attempted  to  make  a 
settlement  in  Madagascar ;  but  their  attempts  have  not  hitherto  bent  at- 
tended  with  any  sncoess^  When  csptain  Owen's  eiEpedition  visited  Port 
Danphin  in  1825,  which  was  formerly  the  chief  Freadb  settlement  in  thb 
idand,  they  found  only  two  Fnnch  igercbanta  in  the  place. 

Thb  Comoras.]  The^Mosambique  Channel  baa  been  mnehfeemken 
of  late  yesrs,  on  account  of  theunpertainty  of  tbe  situation  of  itS'WUMi^ 
ons  sImmbIi  and  islets ;  and,  by  being  neglected,  has  acquired  a  ohanetcr 
which  it  by  no  means  deserves.  It  shortens  die-diatance,  veay  materially, 
to  er  from  India,  for  all  vessels  leaving,  or  bound  to,  ports  weatitf  Madras ; 
snd  the  operation  of  the  currants  which  e^  hen  an  not  to  be  drsad« 
ed  now,  when  the  use  of  chronometera  has  become  univamL  Tbe 
islands  of  this  channel,  except  the  Comoros^  are  of  a  low  flat  deseriptia^ 
«nd  of  eorsl  origin.    The  water  ia  unbthomable  to  a  very  shetft  distaoor 
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MOuid  them  alL  They  afford  in  getiend  shelter  and  anchorage  npon  that 
aide  which,  fay  change  of  momooD,  becomes  the  leeward ;  but  the  weather- 
most  coast  is  constantly  beaten  by  a  lofty  Utid  most  fnrions  snrf.  The 
Chimd  G&norcLy  ihe  principal  of  the  group,  is  a  primitive  momrtun  of 
great  ele?ation,  rising  abmptly  from  the  sea.  Comora  has  been  abandoned 
%y  abippisg,  of  Isite  years,  in  feyottr  of  Johanna^  or  Hinguan^  the  anchor- 
>age  at  the  latter  place  being  more  eligible,  die  watering  place  more  conve- 
'iiient,=prodace  more  plentifol,  and,  npon  the  whole,  the  people  more  cirilized. 
A  colony  of  Arabs  hare  been  settled  here  from  a  remote  period.  It  for- 
•meriy  paid  tribute  to  Mozambique,  bat  that  has  long  beeti  discontinQed. 
The  country  ezhibhs  every  charming  variety  of  vale,  mountain,  and 
-plain.  Its  loftiness  commands  a  most  extensiye  sea  view,  inclading 
^•the  neighbouring  islands;  and  the  forests  contain  a  great  quantity  A 
game  of  several  kinds.  The  natives  of  the  coast  of  Africa  form  their  idea 
of  Eoropeans  from  what  they  see  on  board  the  slave  vessels  or  palm  oH 
traders ;  but  the  Johannese  derive  their  notions  of  the  English  people 
"from  the  'Indiamen.  They  are  apt  to  imagine  there  is  no  limit  to  an 
-Eogliahman's  wealth,  and  therefore  conclude  they  have  only  to  ask  to 
receive.  They  are  a  fine^looking  people;  most  of  them  are  respect- 
sd>ly,  and  some  even  elegantly,  dressed ;  there  appears  no  real  want 
WDong  them :  but,  from  their  travelled  countrymen  and  others,  they  have 
imbibed  a  strong  desire  for  European  conveniences  and  Asiatic  luxuries. 
All  description  of  finery  is  highly  prized  among  them.  These  islanders 
•tain  the  extremities  of  their  fingers  with  an  intense  red  fluid,  and  their 
teeth  are  almost  darkened  to  blackness,  by  chewing  the  leaf  of  a  species  of 
anacardium.  Their  dress  is  a  white  cotton  chemise,  reaching  below  the 
knee,  bound  in  round  the  wust  with  a  coloured  sash,  in  which  is  carried  ft 
dagger.  Necklaces  of  various  kinds  are  worn ;  the  turban  is  negligently  throivn 
overthe  head,  and  part  of  the  cloth  of  which  it  is  formed  hangs  down  over  the 
left  side,  not  altogether  ungracefully.  Hie  Sultan,  and  principal  people, 
differ  sot  materially  from  others  in  their  dress,  except  on  gala  days,  when 
a  splendid  mantle  or  cloak  is  worn,  and  also  shoes  or  sandals.  The  arms 
of  these  people  are  still  only  the  lance  and  the  bow.  The  town  of  Jo- 
hannft  is  of  moderate  size.  The  houses  are  of  clay  or  stone,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, thatched  with  palm  leaves.  A  castle  or  fort  stands  on  a  hill  above 
the  town,  and  completely  commands  it,  provided  with  a  few  rusty,  unser- 
▼iceable,  light  guns.  The  town  formerly  stood  about  one  mile  farther 
east,  l>ut  was  removed  hither  on  account  of  its  more  eligible  position  for 
defenee.  The  principal  building  is  a  mosque.  The  true  site  of  the  town 
of  Johanna  is  12"  9"  S.  lat.  and  44''  \%^  E.  long. 

Situated  under  a  fine  sky,  the  Comora  isles  enjoy  a  very  healthy  cli- 
maite.  The  champaign  country  every  where  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a 
luxurious  vegetation.  At  Johanna  every  defile  is  a  garden  watered  by  a 
limpid  stream.  The  summit -of  each  eminence  is  covered  with  wood,  and 
its  foot  is  shaded  by  groves  of  cocoa-trees,  tufts  of  bananas,  mangoes, 
onmge  and  lemon-trees,  which  intersect  fields  of  potatoes  and  yams.  The 
Indian  purgtng-nut,  the  guiava,  the  tamarind,  and  other  trees  less  known, 
adorn  the  sides  of  the  hiUs ;  wild  indigo  and  the  sugar-cane  are  abundant. 
The  principal  domestic  animals  are  the  goat  and  zebra.  In  the  fields  are 
found  pintados  and  quails,  as  well  as  several  species  of  turtle-doves.  The 
brown  maki  tqipeam  to  be  the  only  inhabitant  of  the  forests.  Numerous 
flocks  9i  a  species  of  hawk  fly  near  the  surfoce  of  the  sea.  In  the  Co- 
■MMft  islea  none  of  those  troublesome  insects  are  found  that  desolate  Indian 
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the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  iBland  of  Madagaaear ;  but  die  fieUg  awaxsi 
with  small  mice.  The  population  is  composed  of  Negroes  interauxsd  with 
Arabs,  who,  at  the  period  of  their  niimenras  emigratioDS  about  te  12th 
centnry,  established  themaelyes  in  these  islands  as  well  as  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa  and  at  Madagascar.    . 

Bourbon.]  The  Isle  of  Boorbon,  or  Matcarenka,  is  situated  mW9 
43"  S.  lat.  and  55*  2(y  15"  £.  long.  It  is  about  60  miles  in  length  and  45  in 
breadth.  It  was  discoyered  in  1505  by  Pedro  de  Mascarenhas.  In  1642  is 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French ;  in  whose  possession  it  remains.  It  is 
divided  into  11  communes,  which  are  governed,  as  in  Fianosy  by  a  mayor, 
one,  or  two  adjuncts,  and  a  municipal  council.  The  goyemor  and  principal 
authorities  reside  at  St  Denis.  Tbe  climate  is  mild.  When  the  sun  ap- 
proaches the  Arctic  Pole,  the  higher  mountains  in  this  island  are  coyerad 
with  snow,  and  fires  become  necessary  in  the  dwelUng-hoiMea.  The 
longest  day  is  13  hours  and  16  minutes ;  the  shortest  10  hows  and  44 
minutes  ;  there  is  scarcely  any  twilight.  Bourbon  is  one  of  the  moat  oalu- 
briotts  countries  in  the  world.  This  island  appears  to  have  been  originally 
formed  by  a  great  volcanic  eruption ;  the  crater  of  the  yolcano  is  yet  visi- 
ble, and  is  perpetually  shifting  its  position.  Tbe  population  in  1822 
amounted  to  17,037  whites,  5,149  firee  blacks,  and  45,375  dbtves.  The 
culture  of  the  soil  is  exclusively  performed  by  the  slave  populatton.  The 
productions  are  sugar,  coffee,  treadle,  and  cacao ;  wheat,  manioc,  potatoes, 
yams,  and  French  beans ;  woods  and  timber.  In  1824  the  French  yesseh 
which  entered  the  port  of  Bourbon  amounted  to  117,  eairying  28^168 
tons,  and  the  number  of  foreign  vessels  107,  or  11,707  tons.  The  value 
of  the  cargoes  imported  into  the  island  that  year  was  8,944,498  firancs, 
and  the  value  of  the  exportations  10,341,272  francs. 

The  Mauritius.]]  Mauritius,  sometimes  called  the  Isle  of  Fraaoa,  is 
situated  in  20°  9|'  S.  lat.  and  in  57«  291^"  £.  long.  It  is  about  135  milea 
in  circumference.  The  climate  is  healthy ;  and  the  soil,  though  atony,  is 
tolerably  fertile.  The  country  is  mountainous,  and  some  of  the  mountains 
are  of  such  a  height,  that  they  are  often  covered  with  snow.  The  whole 
is  well  watered ;  and  produces  wheat,  rice,  maise,  sugar,  in^go,  cotton, 
coffee,  and  cWes,  the  rearing  of  which  attracts  .the  chief  attention  of  the 
planters.  The  manioc  or  bread-fruit  tree,  which  was  introduced  in  1797, 
and  maize  or  Indian  corn,  thrive  well  here.  The  productions  of  tins  co- 
lony on  an  average  of  years  are  as  follows :  coffee  6000  balea  of  100  lbs.» 
indigo  300,000  lbs.,  cotton  2000  bales  of  250  lbs.,  sugar  20,000,000  lbs., 
doves  20,000  lbs.  The  greatest  quantity  of  sugar  exported  from  thia 
island  since  it  came  into  our  possession  was  in  1823,  when  it  amounted  to 
27,400,887  lbs.  According  to  the  Abbe  de  la  CaiUe,  the  surface  of  this 
island  measures  432,680  acres,  of  which  232,680  aie  reckoned  arable,  but 
only  about  80,000  acres  have  yet  been  brought  into  cultivation.  In  1814 
the  trade  of  the  island  is  said  to  haye  employed  3000  tons  of  shipping. 
From  a  census  in  1816,  the  population  was  as  follows :-— whites  14,233, 
free  persons  of  colour  4298,  slayes  53,288;  total  71,819.  Thia  island 
was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese.  The  Dutch  took  possession  of  it,  and 
called  it  Mauritius,  from  prince  Maurice  their  Stadtholder.  When  they 
took  possession  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  their  settlement  on  this  ialaad 
was  abandoned.  It  remained  without  a  possessor  till  1715,  when  the 
French  seized  it,  and  in  their  hands,  though  under  the  management  of  a 
company  till  1767,  it  soon  became  an  important  military  station,  at  which 
their  own  ships  were  sheltered  and  equipped ;  and  from  which,  in  time  of 
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r,  they  were  enabled  to  amioy  with  greet  effisct  the  British  East  India 
tnide.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  this  annoyance,  and  to.posseas  themseWes  of 
a  station  n^ich  aflbrded  snoh  tast  advantage  to  their  enemies,  the  British 
fitted  oat  an  expedition  from  the  East  Indies  in  1810,  under  the  direcir 
tion  of  Tice-admiral  Bertie,  and  lieutenant-genenil  Abercrombie*  On  the 
S9th  of  November,  the  troops  effiected  a  landing ;  and  on  the  4th  Deceift* 
ber,  a  capitulation  was  ugned,  by  which  the  whole  island,  with  an  immense 
qnsntity  of  stores  and  Talaable  merchandise,  six  large  frigates,  and  SO  sail 
of  other  Tessels,  with  above  200  pieces  of  ordnance  in  the  forts  and  bat- 
teries, were  snrrendered  to  the  British.  This  yaliiable  acquisition  was 
confirmed  to  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1814.  The  principal  town  is 
Port  Louit^  which  is  strongly  fortified,  and  contains  about  6000  houses. 
It  has  a  safe  port,  capable  of  containing  50  large  vessels ;  and  may  be  as 
commodioosly  visited  by  our  outward-bound  sinps  for  India,  as  St  Helena 
b  on  their  return.  There  is  a  large  theatre  here,  which  is  open  every 
Big^t  for  balls  or  theatricals :  and  a  public  gazden,  containing  the  vegetable 
productions  of  every  climate.  Belin  published  a  French  map  of  this 
island  and  of  Bourbon  in  1763 ;  but  the  best  and  most  recent  is  that  by 
Lislet  Geoffrey. 

-  DependencUn  on  the  MaurUiu9»'\  Beginning  from  the  E.  and  proceed- 
ing N.  the  principal  isles  dependent  upon  Mauritius  are  the  following  :-— 
RoirigMes^  distant  about  300  miles,  in  a  direction  E.  ^  N.  It  is  about 
16  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  and  3  or  4  from  N.  to  S. ;  but  contains 
only  9000  acres  adapted  for  cultivation.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
1S3. — On  the  bank  of  St  Brandon^  which  is  72  miles  in  circumference, 
and  situated  in  16*"  26^  S.  lat.  and  59"  35'  E.  long.,  are  12  islands,  mero 
masses  of  coral,  calculated  only  to  shelter  the  crews  of  small  fishing  ves- 
aels.— Ditf^o  Oareia  is  distant  from  Aiauritins  1,176  miles  N.  E.  5^  £b 
In  shape  it  resembles  a  horse-shoe,  and  forms  a  capacious  bay,  capable  of 
containing  a  great  number  of  vessels  in  safety.  It  produces  abundance  of 
O0Go»-trees  and  fire-wood.  The  population  is  275.^^Ztff  Sis.  Isies  are 
distant  72  miles  nearly  N.  W.  from  Diego  Crarcia.  Their  surface  is  of 
amall  extent,  and  is  nothing  but  a  compound  of  sand  and  coral  very  little 
elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  water.-^-I^v  Trois  Freres  are  situated 
in  6*  lO'  S.  his.  and  71"  28^  £.  long.  Cocoas,  fish,  and  turtle,  are  easily 
procured  here. — The  Onzey  or  Salomon  IsieSf  are  distant  1,275  miles  N* 
£.  from  Mauritius.  The  soil  is  good,  and  they  aro  yet  free  from  rats, 
which  swarm  in  all  the  preceding  islands.  They  encircle  a  basin,  which 
affords  good  anchorage. — Les  Peros  JSanhos  are  22  islets,  about  1,260 
miles  N.  £.,  a  few  degrees  N.  from  Port  Louis :  the  largest  is  not  mora 
than  2  miles  long  About  120  persons  reside  here,  who  are  all  engaged 
in  a  manufactory  of  oil  for  fishing. — Isle  Legown  offers  nothing  remarka- 
ble ;  the  existence  of  hles^  George  and  Roquepiz  is  doubtful. — From  the 
N.  proceeding  westward,  we  encounter  Agalega  in  10*  29^  50^  S.  lat.  and 
56*  55'  E.  long.  It  is  about  561  miles  N.  ^  N.  W.  from  the  Mauritius. 
It  is  about  11  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  by  1^  broad,  and  is  inhabited 
by  about  200  individuals,  who  are  employed  in  the  manufactory  of  oiL-— 
Coetivi  KB  about  9  miles  in  ciroumference,  and  has  about  500  acres  capa- 
ble of  producing  maize.  It  is  situated  in  7*  15^  S.  lat.  and  56*  23'  £. 
long. — The  Smfchelles,  30  in  number,  form  an  Archipelago,  the  most 
considerable  of  the  dependencies  of  the  Mauritius,  distant  about  115 
miles  N.  N.  W.  from  Port  Loub,  and  comprehended  between  3*  38'  and 
5*  45'  S.  bt.,  and  between  55**  15'  and  56*  10'  E.  long.    Mah^,  the  prin- 
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^qpil,  li  fipom  75  10  78  mibt ia  Aeuifai^ta  Hmm  wn  72,768acras of 
kad  gnatid  in  it.  It  is  hilly,  intciaeeled  widi  itTiiiety  and  Ml  of  lodn. 
The  popnktwa  it  abovt  6000.  It  ww  to  thk  q>ot  that  N^toleoa.  when 
ibat  oonnily  enled  aomo  tnihakot  firienda  of  libavty,  fiiJaaly  accMcd  m 
aeoooBplieaa  with  the  contriiren  4d  the  infanal  machine.  A  ^oanal  w/k 
-the  inhahitanta,  piobabljr  on  tho'aabjeet  of  polittoa,  waa  the  cana^of  dHaa 
uifertttiaie  peraona  bamg  again  exiled.  Sobm  of  them  fomdend  on  d» 
Comora  lalands  and  ware  loat,  othen  gained  the  Afiiean«ontineDt»  when 
ihey  probably  anffered  a  alower  and  mora  paiofol  death ;  at  laat,  deatinf 
alao  eonveyed  to  an  Afirican  ialand  the  nan  by  whoae  ovden  ao  many 
'victinia  had  been  exiled  to  the  centre  of  the  Seyehelle  lalaada.— -A<^iin«  ii 
Inhabited  by  246  penona.-^fle  PnuUm  m  next  to  Mah6  in  eiae;  hot  haa 
acareely  a  third  of  ita  aoQ  fit  for  cultivation.  Ita  p<^n]atioii  amottnta 
io  about  4M,'^iihoHette  ia  inhabited  by  abont  136  perMna.— Zef  Ami- 
roatef  are  a  oolleotion  of  II  ialeta,  adapted  only  for  turtle-fiahingii — Si 
'Pierre  ia  an  uninhabited  ialand,  750  milea  N.W.  from  Maoritiaa.  It  ia 
6  milea  long,  bat  almoat  inaooaaaible ;  ita  coaati  preaent  nothing  bat  im« 
iMnae  Uodn  of  eoinl,  againat  which  the  aen  daahea  violently. — The 
ialanda  of  St  Paul  and  Amsterdam  are  aboye  1450  milea  S.E.  by  &  from 
Manritioa.  They  are  difficult  of  aeceaa,  and  expoaed  to  cold  and  tempealk 
S0COTORA.3  The  ialand  of  Soootota,  or  Socotn,  ia  ntaated  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  about  45  leaguaa  from  Cape  Gnardafoi.  Ita  aoil  ia  drji^ 
atrong,  and  almoat  deatitnte  of  water  and  vegetalioa:  the  doat  of  the 
ahore  ia  caivied  by  the  wind  eren  to  the  aummit  of  the  central  chain  of 
monntaina.  KeTerthelew,  in  the  ahelterad  Talleya,  the  beat  aloea,  aa  waft 
•a  a  great  quantity  of  dates,  are  produced.  It  abounda  in  goata  aad  pool* 
try,  but  there  are  very  few  oxen.  Beaidea  the  moeaminmy  or  gnm  ox* 
tracted  from  the  aloe,  dnnahar  and  dragon'a  blood  are  exported  from 
the  ialand.  Amber  ii  thrown  op  from  the  aaa.  Coral  ia  vary  comaMm, 
and  the  houaea  of  Tamarida^  the  principal  dty,  aie  conatracted  with  it. 
The  ialand  has  no  perfectly  secure  harbour.  It  is  govamed  hy  a  afaiek« 
who  ia  aabjeet  to  the  inmam  of  Muacat  or  Arabia.  Thia  ialand,  wUah 
even  in  penoda  of  antiqnity  served  aa  a  atation  for  mefchaats,  aught  evaa 
now  become  an  important  one,  to  any  nation  wiahing  to  eaplore  Aiahia 
aad  Eaatera  Afrioa.  Yet,  aiace  the  16th  oeatary,  it  haa  contiaaed  to 
be  ^aragarded  by  Earopeaaa. 
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